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SESSION    1878—79,  continued. 

Thursday,  January  9th,  1879. 
WILLIAM  SMITH,  Esq.,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  V.P.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects:— The  Transactions,  1878-79. 
No.  2.  4to.  London,  1878. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres: — Comptes  Rendus  des 
Seances  de  1'Annee  1878.  Quatrieme  Serie,  Tome  vi.  Bulletin  de  Juillet 
— Aout— Septembre.  8vo.  Paris,  1878. 

From  the  Author: — On  the  Influence  and  Use  of  Numbers  in  Practical  Music. 
By  William  Chappell,  Esq.  F.S.A.  (Reprinted  for  private  circulation 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Musical  Association,  1877-78).  8vo.  London, 

1878. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association:  —  The 
Journal.  Parts  xiii-xvi.  [Completing  volume  iv.]  8vo.  London,  1875-7. 

From  J.  P.  Earwaker,  Esq.  F.S.A. : — Local  Gleanings  relating  to  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  Vol.  ii.,  Parts  4  and  5.  4to.  Manchester,  1877-8. 

From  the  Author,  Dr.  D.  P.  Holton,  A.M.,  of  New  York:— Two  Radial  Genea- 
logical Charts  of  (1.)  Descendants  of  Thomas  and  Katherine  (Hester) 
Parsons,  of  England,  through  their  grandson  Dea.  Benjamin  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts  ;  and,  (2.)  Radial  Chart  of  the  Winslow  and  Lewis  Fami- 
lies. Broadsheets.  New  York,  1877-78. 

From  the  Author: — The  First  Book  of  the  Parish  Registers  of  Madron,  in  the 
County  of  Cornwall:  edited,  with  an  Appendix  and  Notes,  by  G.  B.  Millett. 
4to.  Penzance,  1877. 

From  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury: — Facsimiles  of  National  Manu- 
scripts of  Ireland,  selected  and  edited,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  by  J.  T.  Gilbert,  F.S.A.,  and  photozincographed  by 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  James,  R.E.  F.R.S.  Parts  1  and  2.  Folio.  Dublin, 
1874-78. 
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From  the  Editor:— The  Athenaum.    2vols.    4to.    London,  1878. 

From  the  Editor,  George  Godwin,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A  :-The  Builder.    Vol. 

xxxvi.    Fol.    London,  1878. 
From  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Virtue  and  Co.:— The  Art  Journal.    Vol.  xvii. 

(N.  S.)    4to.    London,  1878. 
From  the  Editor:— Notes  and  Queries.    Vols.  ix.  and  x.    5th  S.    4to.    London, 

1878. 
From  the  Society  of  Arts:— Their  Journal.    8vo.    London,  1878. 

From  the  Photographic  Society: — The  Journal  and  Transactions.    New  Series. 
Vol.  ii.    Nos.  3-8,  and  Vol.  iii.,  Nos.  1-3.    8vo.    London,  1878. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Council, 
December  17th,  1878,  were  read  : — 

"The  Council  having  taken  into  consideration  the  mode  of 
proceeding  on  the  demise  of  near  relatives  of  former  Sovereigns, 
successively  Patrons  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
it  appeared  that  the  Council  had  usually  been  requested,  on  a 
Motion  made  and  seconded  at  an  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, to  draw  up  an  humble  Address  of  Condolence,  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  submitted  to  the  Society  for  their  approval ; 
but  as  that  course  cannot  now  be  pursued,  by  reason  of  the 
approaching  Christmas  Recess,  without  involving  a  delay  which 
can  scarcely  be  considered  trifling  when  measured  by  the  loss 
sustained  and  the  sympathy  felt,  the  Council  are  of  opinion  that, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  high  sense  of  attachment  and  respect 
entertained  by  the  Society  at  large  for  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms,  they  should  follow  the  course  which  this  day  seventeen 
years  ago  they  unanimously  adopted  on  the  occasion  of  the 
lamented  decease  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  and  Resolve 
that  the  humble  Address  of  Condolence  prepared  and  laid  before 
them  by  the  Secretary  be  adopted  by  them  on  behalf  of  the 
Society." 

The  above  having  been  put  from  the  Chair  by  the  Vice- 
President,  was  seconded  by  Sir  Albert  Woods,  Garter  King  of 
Arms,  and  carried  unanimously.  The  following  is  the  Address : 

To  the  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

MADAM, 

We,  the  PRESIDENT,  COUNCIL,  AND  FELLOWS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
'   A2?I?UA1UE8  OF  LONDON,  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  ask 

your  Majesty  to  accept  the  homage  of  our  deepest  sorrow  at  the 
B  IOM  which  your  Majesty  has  sustained  in  the  death  of 

your  Majesty  s  beloved  second  daughter,  her  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

:HE  GRAND  DUCHESS  OF  HESSE,  THE  PRINCESS  ALICE  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
Cut  off  in  the  flower  of  her  days,  through  her  unselfish  devo- 
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tion,  as  wife  and  mother,  to  the  demands  of  Duty  and  of  Love, 
the  PRINCESS  ALICE  has  left  behind  her  a  Memory  which  Eng- 
land will  not  willingly  let  die,  and  the  fourteenth  day  of 
December  will  henceforth  be  consecrated  as  the  Anniversary  of 
a  double  bereavement,  which  has  brought  sorrow  not  only  to 
the  Palace,  but  to  every  hearth  and  home  throughout  the  land. 

Permit  us,  Madam,  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  our  loyal  and 
affectionate  attachment  to  your  Majesty's  Throne  and  Person, 
and  to  express  our  earnest  hope  that  it  may  please  Almighty 
God  to  bless  your  Majesty  with  length  of  days,  and  in  the  hour 
of  trial  to  give  your  Majesty  all  the  support  and  consolation 
which  can  be  afforded  by  the  loving  sympathy  of  your  People. 
Given  under  our  Seal,  this  twentieth  day  of  December, 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and  seventy-eight. 

Resolved, — 

That  two  fair  copies  of  the  above  Address  be  made ;  one  on 
Vellum,  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  and  the  other  on  paper, 
to  be  laid  before  the  Home  Secretary. 

Resolved, — 

That  the  Council  do  adjourn  to  Friday,  the  20th  day  of 
December,  at  4  p.m.,  then  to  affix  the  Seal  of  the  Society  and 
the  signatures  of  the  Council  to  the  two  copies  aforesaid,  and 
that  they  be  then  transmitted  to  the  President  for  signature. 

Resolved, — 

That  the  President  be  at  the  same  time  requested  to  present 
the  Address  to  Her  Majesty  in  a  proper  manner. 

Resolved, — 

That  the  above  Address  be  entered  on  the  Minutes  of  this 
day's  Meeting,  and  read,  along  with  the  Minutes  thereunto 
appertaining,  at  the  next  ensuing  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the 
Society." 

This  being  an  Evening  appointed  for  the  Ballot,  no  Papers 
were  read. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8'45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9'30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  Candidates  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected  :— 

Rev.  Frederick  Augustus  Howe  Fitzgerald. 
Henry  Churchill  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq. 
William  Kelly,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  Baron,  D.D. 
Arthur  Joseph  Munby,  Esq. 
Robert  William  Twigge,  Esq. 
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Beckitt  Nicholson,  Esq. 
Rocrer  Horman-Fisher,  Esq. 
Capt.  George  Alfred  Raikes. 
Charles  Henry  Cooke,  Esq. 
Charles  Thomas  Newton,  Esq.  0.15. 

Thursday,  January  16th,  1879. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Director, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Peter sb ^g:-Bulletin     ^ Tome 

xxiv.    N°  4  et  dernier.    Tome  xxv.    Nos  1  et  2.    4to.     St.  Petersburg, 

1878. 
From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects:— The  Transactions  1878-79. 

Nos.  3  and  4.    4to.    London,  1879. 
From  the  Historical  Society  for  Lower  Saxony:— Zeitschrift.    Jahrgang  1878. 

8vo.     Hanover,  1878. 
From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society:— Proceedings  and  Monthly  Record  of 

Geography.   Vol.  i.   No.  1.   Jan.  1879.    New  Monthly  Series.   8 vo.  London, 

1879. 
From  the  Royal  Society:— Proceedings.    Vol.  xxviii.    No.  190.     8vo.    London, 

1878. 

From  the  Editor:— The  Church  Builder.   No.  69.  January.    8vo.   London,  1879. 
From  the   Chetham  Society :— Publications.     Vols.  101  and  102.     Collectanea 

Anglo-Poetica.    Parts  7  and  8.    Edited  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Corser, 

M.A.  F.S.A.    2  vols.     4to.    Manchester,  1877-78. 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.  F.S.A.:— Two  Orations  of  the  Emperor  Julian.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  with  notes.  [By  Thomas  Taylor,  the  Platonist.]  8vo. 

London,  1793. 
From  the  Author,  Captain  G.  A.  Raikes,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Historical  Records  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Militia;  or,  Third  West 
York  Light  Infantry.    8vo.    London,  1876. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company.  Vol.  i.  8vo.  London, 
1878. 

From  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham,  M.A.  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  Dorsetshire:— County  of 
Dorset.  Report  of  the  County-Records  Committee,  presented  8th  Oct.  1877. 
4to.  Dorchester,  1878. 

From  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury:— Facsimiles  of  Anglo-Saxon  Manu- 
scripts. Photozincographed  by  command  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
By  Lieut.-Gen.  J.  Cameron,  C.B.  With  Translations  by  W.  Basevi  Sanders. 
Part  1.  Folio.  Southampton,  1878. 

From  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Dir.  S.A.:— British  Barrows:  a  Record 

xamination  of  Sepulchral  Mounds  in  various  parts  of  England. 

By  William  Greenwell,  M.A.  F.S.A.    Together  with  Description  of  Figures 

of  Skulls,  General  Remarks  on  Prehistoric  Crania,  and  an  Appendix.    By 

George  Rolleston,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.    8vo.     Oxford,  1877. 
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A  letter  was  read  from  the  Home  Secretary,  dated  Whitehall, 
4th  January,  1879,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  Address  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  on  the  death  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  the  Princess  Alice  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  President, 
stating  that  he  had  forwarded  the  Address,  with  a  private  letter 
from  himself,  to  General  Ponsonby  to  be  laid  before  the  Queen, 
and  had  received  an  answer  of  a  very  gracious  nature  through 
him  from  Her  Majesty,  saying  she  was  very  much  touched  by 
the  feeling  shown  by  the  Fellows. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  Auditors  of  the  Society's  accounts  for  the  past 
year  :— 

Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.  F.R.I.B.A. 

Henry  Reeve,  Esq.  C.B. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq. 

John  William  Ogle,  Esq.  M.D. 

Charles  Henry  Cooke,  Esq.  and  Arthur  Joseph  Munby,  Esq. 
were  admitted  Fellows. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  BECK,  Local  Secretary  for  Sussex,  exhibited 
a  Bronze  Palstave  ploughed  up  on  a  farm  near  Perth  in  the 
autumn  of  1877.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut,* 


BRONZE  PALSTAVE  FROM  PERTHSHIRE. 
Scale  i  linear. 


on  each  face  are  punched  or  engraved  ornaments,  composed  of 
triangles  in  three  rows  ;  the  edges  are  ornamented  with  diagonal 
grooves. 

*  For  the   loan  of  this  cut  the  Society  is  indebted  to   John  Evans,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
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Mr.  BECK  also  exhibited,  by  permission  of  Sir  Henry  W.  Peek, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  a  Monumental  Effigy  in  silver  repousse,  7\  inches 
by  6£  inches,  of  Lydia,  daughter  of  Henry  Wharton,  of  London, 
Esq.  and  wife  of  John  Collier,  son  of  Robert  Collier,  of  co. 
Oxon,  Esq.  She  was  born  Nov.  20th,  1648,  and  died  May  13th, 
1673.  She  is  in  a  recumbent  posture,  with  her  left  arm  resting 
on  a  skull,  and  with  her  right  hand  pointing  to  her  epitaph. 

To  the  right  of  the  plate  is  a  figure  of  a  child  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  with  her  head  resting  on  a  skull,  and  representing  Lydia, 
the  infant  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia  Collier,  born  Dec   12th 
1670,  and  died  March  22nd,  1671. 

To  the  left  is  a  figure  of  a  girl  habited  as  Time,  with  a  scythe 
and  hour-glass,  with  right  foot  resting  on  a  skull,  and  under- 
neath an  inscription  stating  her  to  be  Hester,  daughter  of  John 
and  Lydia  Collier,  born  Feb.  24th,  1671,  and  died  Oct.  4th, 
1673.  The  inscriptions  are  as  follows: — 

Lydia  obedientissima  et  maxime  pia  filia  Hen:  Wharton 
de  comitatu  Lond:  gen:  amantissima  &  fidellima 
sponsa  John'is  Collier,  fil:  Rob:  Collier  com'tatu  Oxon- 
gen:  nata  fuit  vicessimo  die  Nov'br  1648,  moriebatnr 
xmo  tertio  die  Maij  1673.  Elebant  &  ellugebant  omnes 
Jesus  vero  dixit,  ne  flete,  dormit  non  mortua  est.  Luke 
viu.  52. 

Lydia  infantula  Joha"  et  Lydias  Collier  nata  fuit  duodessimo  die  Xb'r  1670 
moriebatur  vicessimo  secondo  die  Marcij  1670. 

J.  C.  ROBINSON  Esq.,  F.S.A.  exhibited  a  processional  Cross 
f  brass  of  a  type  frequently  found  in  England,  and  which  was 
probably  made  in  this  country  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  had  the 
figure  of  Our  Lord  on  the  cross,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  arms  cir- 
cular medallions  inclosing  emblems  of  the  Evangelists.  Instead 
however  of  being  in  low  relief,  as  usual,  they  are  of  engraved 
copper  the  hnes  filled  in  with  black  enamel.  Ve  names^f  Ihe 
Evangehsts  are  m  English  Jon,  matfee,  lufe,  matfieto.  Behind 


Hester  filia  Joha" 
&  Lyd:  Collier 
nata  erat  Vicess0 
quarto  die  feb'ry 
1671  moriebatur 
quarto  die  Ocber 
1673. 


exhibited  this  evening  by  Mr.  J  T  Mw»kl<rfW*fuT?  Q  A    / 
Mr.  ROBINSON  also  exhibited  two  fragments  from  a  "  Ous- 
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todia"  at  Cuenca,  which  he  accompanied  with   the  following 
remarks : — 

"  In  the  Spanish  cathedrals  and  larger  churches  the  shrine 
for  the  conservation  of  the  consecrated  wafer  ('custodia')  is, 
or  was,  almost  invariably  a  large  and  costly  structure  in  silver- 
smith's work.  Not  improbably  the  lofty  spire  or  turret-shaped 
tabernacles  in  carved  stone  or  wood,  constructed  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  often  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high, 
served  as  the  prototypes  of  these  Spanish  custodias.  The  latter 
are,  generally  speaking,  of  similar  form  and  aspect,  but  of  course 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  These  great  silver  custodias  of  Spain 
seem  to  have  come  into  vogue  not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  whereas  specimens  of  the  carved  stone 
sacrament-shrine  are  to  be  found  in  Germany,  dating  perhaps 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  The  Spanish  custodias  are,  however, 
portable  objects,  and  can  be  carried  in  processions.  Ford 
('  Handbook  for  Spain,'  p.  125)  says  of  them,  '  They  are  called 
6  custodias '  because  in  them,  on  grand  festivals,  the  consecrated 
Host  is  kept.  The  custodia  containing  the  wafer,  thus  guarded, 
is  deposited  on  Good  Friday  in  the  sepulchre,  '  el  monumento.' 
This  is  a  pile  of  woodwork,  which  is  put  up  for  the  occasion, 
and  in  some  cathedrals — Seville  for  instance—  is  of  great  archi- 
tectural splendour."  Nevertheless,  some  of  these  custodias  are 
of  vast  size,  considered  as  silversmith's  work ;  the  magnificent 
custodia  of  Toledo,  for  instance,  is  upwards  of  ten  feet  high. 
Usually,  however,  they  range  from  about  five  to  seven  feet  high. 

The  greatest  artists  were  employed,  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  execution  of  a  single  custodia  was  the  life's  work  of  more 
than  one  generation  of  craftsmen.  From  this  it  will  be  gathered 
that  these  structures  are  unique  and  paramount  works  of  their 
kind.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  as  an  instance  in  point,  that  tho 
world  has  never  seen  any  work  in  silver  plate  comparable  in 
splendour  to  the  before-mentioned  custodia  of  Toledo  and  the 
destroyed  custodia  of  Cuenca,  now  more  particularly  in  question. 

The  custodias  contain  within  their  lower  stage  another  smaller 
receptacle,  or  <  monstrance,'  called  in  Spanish  <  el  Viril,'  in 
which  the  Host  is  placed,  and  this,  of  course,  is  often  taken  put, 
It  is  sometimes  (as  at  Toledo)  of  gold,  ornamented  with  precious 
jewels. 

The  custodia  itself  is  usually  kept  within  a  large  press  ^or 
closet  with  folding  doors,  often  finely  carved  and  enriched  with 
paintings,  and  this  press  forms  a  notable  feature  of  the  cathedral 
sacristy. 

Splendid  custodias  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Spam,  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  Avila,  Toledo,  Leon,  Valladolid,  Salamanca,  Saragossa, 
Valencia,  Seville,  and 'several  other  churches;  but  many  others 
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of  great  importance  were  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  French 
during  their  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century. 

Of  these  destroyed  custodias  the  finest  and  most  renowned  was 
unquestionably  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Cuenca.  This  was 
famous  throughout  Spain  as  being  the  chefd'wuvre  of  a  family 
of  celebrated  silversmiths  ('plateros'),  the  Becerrils  of  Cuenca. 
An  elaborate  and  minute  description  of  it,  written  not  long 
before  its  destruction,  has  been  left  us  by  Antonio  Ponz  (<  Viage 
de  Espana,'  vol.  iii.  p.  64,  12°.  Madrid.  1774),  and,  by  com- 
parison with  other  custodias  still  extant,  this  description  enables 
us  to  form  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  lost  masterpiece. 

It  was  commenced  in  1528,  and  was  probably  completed 
in  1573.  The  original  designer  and  principal  artist  was 
Alonzo  Becerril,  but  much  of  the  work  was  executed  by 
Francisco  Becerril,  who  was  probably  his  son.  It  is  on  record, 
moreover,  that  during  the  long  time  in  which  the  work  was  in 
progress  in  the  Becerril  ateliers  many  of  the  most  famous 
1  plateros  '  of  Spain  from  other  districts  were  employed  upon  it. 
Ford  (Handbook,  p.  865)  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
destruction  of  this  custodia  :  '  Of  the  many  sackings  of  Cuenca 
the  first  and  most  fatal  was  by  Caulaincourt,  who  was  sent  by 
Savary  to  relieve  Moncey  after  the  failure  before  Valencia.  The 
invaders  entered  July  3rd,  1808.  The  clergy,  who  came  out  in 
their  sacred  dresses  to  welcome  them  with  flags  of  truce,  were 
fired  on  and  butchered.  For  the  details,  which  exceeded,  says 
Schepeler,  l  les  horreurs  ordinaires,'  see  his  History  (i.  148). 
Caulaincourt's  private  spoil  in  church-plate  was  enormous,  for 
he  had  the  glorious  custodia  moved  to  his  quarters,  and  there 

broken  up  into  portable  pieces Cuenca  was  again 

sacked  by  General  Hugo  (the  ravager  of  Avila),  June  17th,  1810, 
and  again,  April  22nd,  1811,  by  La  Houssaye  (the  spoiler  of 
Escorial  and  Toledo) ;  nor  has  the  impoverished  city  ever  re- 
covered. It  was  once  celebrated  for  its  splendid  silver-work,  and 
the  family  of  the  Becerrils  were  here  what  the  d'Arphe  were  to 
Leon.' 

The  recumbent   figure    engraved  in   the   annexed   woodcut 

represents  one  of  two   fragments  of  the   custodia  which  were 

secreted  at  the  time  of  the  demolition,  most  probably  by  the  local 

silversmith  employed  in  that  monstrous  act  of  Vandalism.     It 

represents  one  of  the  Roman  guards  of  the  sepulchre  asleep, 

and  was  doubtless  one  of  the  figures  in  the  lower  part  of  a 

relievo  of  the  Resurrection.     The  other  fragment  is  a  standing 

11  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  of  a  Roman  soldier  leaning 

,ance,  and,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Ponz's  description, 

one  of  a  series  of  similar  figures  which,  as  caryatides, 
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ornamented  one  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  custodia.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  work  was  enriched  with  an  infinity  of  alto  and 
basso  relievi,  statuettes  in  the  round,  &c.  enframed  and  bound 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  SHRINE  FROM  CUENCA. 

Full  size. 

together  with  the  richest  architectural  and  arabesque  ornaments. 
As  is  seen  in  the  present  fragment,  the  figures  were  parcel  gilt, 
that  is,  portions  left  in  the  plain  silver  and  other  parts  richly 
gilded. 

The  existence  of  these  fragments  of  the  demolished  custodia, 
which  had  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  French  plunderer,  was 
made  known  to  me  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  visited 
Cuenca  for  the  first  time  ;  but  although  I  then  made  diligent 
inquiries  I  was  unable  to  find  out  their  exact  whereabouts.  In 
the  spring  of  1878  however,  whilst  in  Madrid,  the  two  fragments 
in  question,  which  had  just  been  obtained  at  Cuenca  by  a  dealer 
in  antiquities,  were  brought  to  me,  and,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
gladly  received." 

MAJOR  HEALES,  F.S  A.  communicated  the  following  account 
of  Archaeological  Remains  at  Tipasa,  on  the  coast  of  Algeria : — 

"  I  suppose  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation  that  no  country 
in  the  world  can  compare  with  Algeria  in  respect  to  its  anti- 
quities, so  abundant  and  so  varied.  Megalithic  structures  are 
almost  innumerable,  some,  evidently  monumental,  of  a  distinct 
type ;  while,  of  the  ordinary  Kit's-Coty-House  type,  a  hundred 
might  be  found  within  the  space  of  a  few  acres,  and  one  example 
is  reported  of  which  the  capstone  measures  about  65  by  26  feet, 
raised  from  35  to  40  feet  above  the  soil. 

The  design  of  the  tomb  of  the  Kings  of  Mauritania  can  be 
best  described  as  a  hybrid  between  a  pyramid  and  a  classic 
temple :  it  is  circular  and  about  200  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
central  chamber  and  passages,  but  otherwise  solid,  while  the 
cone  is  set  upon  a  drum  decorated  with  classic  pilasters.  And 
there  are  two  or  three  other  specimens  of  the  same  singular 
design,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Of  Roman  remains,  chiefly  of  the  Lower  Empire,  there  exist 
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an  abundance,  and  monumental  and  votive  inscriptions  in  pro- 
fusion. 

Byzantine  architecture  also  exists ;  and  Arabian  or  Moorish 
remains  of  all  periods,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
down  to  the  present  day,  are  abundant,  and  some  of  them  will 
compare  favourably  with  the  most  beautiful  and  delicately- 
artistic  work  to  be  found  in  any  other  country. 

It  is  very  singular  to  remark  how  little  has  been  done  to  make 
known  this  extraordinary  wealth  of  archaeology.  Of  English 
writers  one  may  note  an  admirable  paper  on  the  megaliths  by 
Fergusson  in  his  work  on  Rude  Stone  Monuments  in  all 
Countries,  (whether  one  agrees  or  not  with  his  theory  of  their 
erection  within  the  Christian  period,)  and  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Rhind  on  Ortholithic  Remains  in  North  Africa,  published  in 
the  Archaeologia  (xxx.  p.  252) ;  and  upon  Roman  work  we 
have  Colonel  Playfair's  splendid  reproduction  and  illustration  of 
Bruce's  drawings.  Other  works  or  papers,  with  which  I  have 
not  met,  may  exist,  and  incidental  notes  of  course  occur  in 
volumes  of  travels,  and  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the  tourist 
and  lady-traveller  school  of  authors. 

Naturally  the  French  have  done  more.  The  Archaeological 
Society  of  Constantine  is  a  good  working  society,  but  its 
Annuaire  and  Recueil  and  the  Revue  Africaine  are  necessarily 
limited  by  scanty  funds.  A  large  amount  of  matter  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Inscriptions  Romaines  cFAlgerie.  But,  notwith- 
standing, the  country  is  still  one  vast  mine  of  antiquities  awaiting 
work  and  exploration. 

I  propose  to  call  attention  to  the  antiquities  at  the  small  town 
of  Tfassed,  now  called  Tipasa,  situated  on  the  coast,  about  sixty 
miles  west  of  Algiers. 

It  stands  in  a  depression  between  two  ranges  of  rough  cal- 
careous limestone,  which  end  precipitately  in  the  sea,  there 
forming  a  slight  indentation  filled  with  rugged  rocks,  amidst 
which  the  blue  water  sparkles,  clear  and  foaming,  in  the  sun- 
shine. The  town  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and 
its  massive  walls  mostly  remain ;  starting  from  the  sea  at  the 
level  of  half  the  height  of  the  eastern  range,  running  far  inwards, 
crossing  the  depression  or  valley,  and  ending  on  the  western 
range,  they  thus  inclose  a  deep  horse -shoe-shaped  tract  of  land. 

Within  the  area  are  still  standing  a  very  large  and  massive 
gateway,  through  which  the  present  road  runs,  various  other 
not  unimportant  buildings,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  ones, 
While  on  the  high  ground  is  an  amphitheatre,  magnificently 
ntuated  with  its  front  towards  the  sea,  calling  to  remembrance 
imirable  sites  so  usually  selected  for  the  purpose,  and 
perhaps  especially  that  at  Taormina.  All  along  the  shore,  on 
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the  almost  perpendicular  sides  of  the  craggy  cliffs,  are  remains 
of  small  houses,  many  of  which  have  nights  of  steps  cut  in  the 
rock  and  leading  down  to  the  sea,  breaking  just  below.  It  is 
believed  that  the  level  of  the  land  has  risen,  and  that  there  was  once 
a  small  harbour  where  now  only  the  smallest  boat  can  venture. 

Many  minor  relics  of  the  Roman  period  have  been  dug  up 
casually  (for  no  systematic  exploration  has  been  made),  such  as 
altars,  fragments  of  sculpture  and  columns,  and  huge  amphorse, 
mostly  to  be  seen  in  the  public  garden  of  the  chief  landowner, 
though  a  few  of  the  more  perfect  specimens  of  sculpture  have 
been  removed  to  Government  museums  at  Algiers  and  Cherchel. 

The  unique  attraction  of  the  place  however  is  its  graveyard, 
situated  on  the  eastern  hill,  and  surrounding  the  ruined  walls  of 
the  church. 

The  basilica,  or  cathedral  as  it  is  now  commonly  called,  is  a 
building  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  and  consisted  of  appa- 
rently a  nave  and  aisles,  with  eastern  apse,  the  whole  probably 
vaulted.  At  the  present  time  the  outer  walls  are  still  fairly 
perfect,  but  the  interior  is  filled  with  a  mass  of  stones  from  the 
falling-in  of  the  vaulting.  Several  severe  earthquakes  have 
occurred,  which  alone  would  account  for  the  ruin.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  at  the  west,  and  over  it,  in  the  interior,  is  a 
narrow  gallery  stretching  across  the  end  of  the  church,  and 
reached  by  a  staircase  at  either  extremity.  The  north  wall, 
which  is  more  perfect  than  the  south,  has  a  doorway  and  four 
small  nearly  square  windows.  Part  of  the  pavement  visible 
near  the  east  end  is  a  mosaic  of  black  and  white  square  tesserae. 
The  floor  of  the  apse  appears  to  have  been  raised  upon  a  crypt. 
Closely  adjoining  the  basilica,  on  the  south,  is  a  smaller  build- 
ing, placed  transversely,  the  only  complete  part  of  which  is  an 
apse,  semicircular  within  and  flattened  on  the  exterior. 

There  are  no  mouldings,  sculpture,  or  architectural  details 
giving  any  clue  to  the  date  of  these  buildings,  with  the  exception 
of  some  capitals  and  the  labarum,  occurring  in  two  places, 
one  of  which,  in  a  tympanum,  has  the  addition  of  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  formed  by  cutting  away  the  background  about 
eight  inches,  leaving  the  thin  letters  standing  out  like  card- 
board. Amidst  the  strife  which  reigned  between  the  orthodox 
and  the  schismatics,  Constantine,  in  the  year  311,  decreed  the 
possessions  of  the  Church  to  the  orthodox  party.  A  century 
later  Genseric,  invited  over  from  Spain  by  the  Donatists,  over- 
ran the  country ;  in  484  Huneric  imposed  upon  the  people  an 
Arian  bishop ;  but  after  a  rule  of  about  a  century  the  barbarian 
power  was  overthrown  in  534,  and  the  Church  again  triumphed, 
till  the  Arabian  invasion,  commencing  in  64 7,  destroyed  all 
remains  of  Christianity.  The  date  of  the  building,  therefore, 
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would  seem  to  be  either  the  fourth  century  or  between  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  and  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  basilica  is  a  small  oblong  building, 
ending  at  the  east  end  in  a  semicircular  apse  ;  it  is  perfectly 
plain  and  its  vaulting  has  fallen  in. 

The  very  hard  calcareous  limestone,  covered  with  an  even 
slighter  surface  of  mould  than  is  the  chalk  of  our  South  Downs, 
was  clearly  unavailable  for  inhumation ;  instead  of  that,  stone 
coffins  were  brought  there  and  placed  on  the  surface,  which  is 
strewn  with  them  just  as  and  as  closely  as  graves  in  one  of  our 
old  churchyards  or  public  cemeteries.  The  material  was  sup- 
plied by  the  rock  itself,  dug  from  a  quarry  in  one  side  of  the 
hill,  not  unlike  the  Dionysian  quarries  at  Syracuse. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  these  stone  coffins,  all  (with 
the  exception  of  two)  lying  lengthwise  from  east  to  west,  often 
contiguous,  often  at  an  interval  of  a  foot  or  so,  but  in  no  certain 
or  regular  system.  The  majority  lie  to  the  west  of  the  church, 
but  there  are  numbers,  more  scattered,  to  the  north  and  east, 
and  the  whole  space  of  ground  occupied  must  be  some  acres. 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  in  their  form.  By  far  the 
greater  number  are  long,  narrow,  rectangular  troughs,  fully 
18  to  20  inches  deep  inside.  Some  are  narrow  from  head  to  foot, 
and  perhaps  a  larger  number  are  rectangular  to  the  shoulder, 
above  which  is  a  semicircular  recess  like  the  apse  of  a  basilica 
for  the  head,  while  a  few  are  altogether  semicircular  at  the  upper 
end.  These  forms  sometimes  occur  side  by  side,  indicating  a 
correspondence  of  general  date.  Occasionally,  but  not  usually, 
the  variation  of  form  at  the  head  is  followed  in  the  exterior  out- 
line. Not  very  rarely  there  are  double  coffins ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  large  block  of  stone  cut  into  two  troughs,  leaving  a  six-inch 
partition  standing,  though  occasionally  with  the  double  width 
there  is  no  partition. 

All  had  lids,  but  not  a  single  one  of  them  above  ground  has 
been  undisturbed,  and  most  are  broken ;  the  damage  is  supposed 
to  have  been  done  by  the  Arabs  in  search  of  treasure.  It  is  just 
possible  that  specimens  covered  with  rubbish  may  remain  intact. 
The  lids  are  very  generally  flat,  but  coped  examples  are  not 
uncommon,  and  sometimes  with  a  raised  margin  along  each 
side;  occasionally  the  inside  corresponded  with  the  outside, 
giving  a  flattened  compass  section.  Six  inches  or  so  margin 
of  the  under  surface  was  clean-hewn,  evidently  in  order  that  it 
might  he  closely  to  the  edges  of  the  coffin  itself,  while  the 

tervenmg  surface,  roughly  chiselled  in  the  calcareous  stone, 

|  gouged  lines,  which  present  a  tantalising  appearance  of 
-  though  not  a  single  character  is  legible.  On  the  other 

id,  one  would  scarcely  suppose  that  the  mason,  in  chiselling 
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the  stone  to  a  moderately  smooth  surface,  should  invariably  have 
left  such  irregularly  gouged  lines  and  marks  in  the  rough  calca- 
reous stone  ;  but  then  it  will  be  observed  that  they  occur  only  in 
the  lower  side  of  the  lid,  the  upper  side  and  the  whole  of  the 
coffin  itself  being  cut  to  a  smooth  face. 

Some  of  the  coffins  (not  very  many  now,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  originally)  are  inclosed  within  a  rectangular 
structure,  barrel-vaulted,  and  forming  a  sepulchral  chamber 
about  10  to  12  feet  by  7  to  8  feet,  and  the  construction  is  entirely 
of  mortar  mixed  with  minute  fragments  of  brick  or  tile,  like  the 
Roman  mortar,  but  not  nearly  so  hard.  The  inner  face  of  the 
walls  has  been  coated  with  a  finer  material. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  vast 
assemblage  of  stone  coffins,  is,  that  (unless,  indeed,  the  marks 
inside  the  lids,  to  which  I  have  referred,  be  such)  there  is  not  a 
single  inscription  or  letter,  not  a  cross  or  emblem,  not  an  orna- 
ment of  any  kind ;  nothing  whatever  to  give  the  faintest  indi- 
cation of  the  people  by  whom,  or  the  period  at  which,  they  were 
made,  except  that  their  collocation  about  the  church,  and  their 
almost  invariable  position  with  foot  to  the  east,  may  be  deemed 
a  certain  indication  of  their  Christian  origin. 

I  have  ventured  to  place  these  remarks  before  the  Society, 
not  because  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  any  archaeolo- 
gical discovery,  but  because,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  account 
of  the  town,  or  this  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  stone 
coffins,  has  hitherto  been  laid  before  any  antiquarian  or  archaeo- 
logical society,  and  I  have  endeavoured,  by  way  of  preface,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  opening  there  is  for  study  and  investiga- 
tion within  about  three  days'  journey  from  this  house." 

E.  W.  BRABROOK,  Esq.  F.S.A.  communicated  the  following 
Paper  on  the  Office  of  King's  Advocate- General : — 

"  The  Advocates  of  the  Civil  Law  were  first  formed  into  a 
Society  or  College — afterwards  called  Doctors'  Commons — by 
Dr.  Bodewelle,  Dean  of  the  Arches,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Their  Register  and  Obligation  Book  is  still  extant  in  the  library  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  having  been  used  continuously  until  the  recent 
abolition  of  the  College  of  Doctors'  Commons.* 

*  It  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  autographs,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  historical  records,  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  I  should 
like  to  say,  in  passing,  how  much  it  is  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Coote  (than  whom 
n.o  one  is  more  competent)  would  undertake  the  editing  of  this  volume,  and  thus 
complete  the  work  attempted  with  so  much  success  by  his  distinguished  father,  Dr. 
Coote,  in  his  privately  printed  "  Sketches  of  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  Eminent 
English  Civilians  "  (London,  1804).  The  volume  is  in  the  fitting  custody  of  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Lambeth  Palace  Library.— Trans.  Royal 
S.  Lit.  xii.  165. 
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I  find  upon  the  Patent  Rolls  some  ancient  appointments  to  an 
office  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  public  prosecutor. 
Thus,  on  10  Dec.  1  Ric.  III.  (1483),  W.  Buller  was  appointed 
to  the  '  officium  promotoris  ad  promovenclum  causas  tain  civiles 
quam  crimimiles.'  On  22nd  Nov.  1  Hen.  VII.  (1485),  Stephen 
Stone  was  appointed  Promoter,  with  fees  out  of  the  great  and  little 
customs  in  the  port  of  London.  [1  Hen.  VII.  pt.  4,  f.  53,  and 
mem.  21  (4).]  On  26  April,  1559,  Jo.  Martyn  was  appointed 
Informer.  [Ad  pl'itum  2  Eliz.  pt.  3,  f.  30  b.]  I  see  no  reason, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  persons  so  appointed  were  civilians, 
or  that  the  appointments  had  anything  to  do  with  the  office  of 
King's  Advocate.  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  on  evidence  both 
negative  and  positive,  that  the  office  of  King's  Advocate  is  a  com- 
paratively modern  one.  Let  me  state  the  negative  evidence 
first.  There  is  no  allusion  to  a  King's  Advocate  in  Lyndewode's 
Provincial.  Though  Lyndewode  was  a  mere  canonist,  yet  the 
fund  of  information  his  work  contains  as  to  the  proceedings  and 
officers  of  the  courts  would  be  likely  to  afford  some  indication 
of  the  existence  of  an  officer  so  specially  privileged.  There  is  none. 

Again,  the  trial  of  Queen  Katherine  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  took  place  before  a  court  of  High  Commission.  Nearly 
all  Doctors'  Commons  were  employed  in  it.  Among  the  advo"- 
cates  of  that  day  mentioned  by  Dr.  Coote*  are  Richard  Sampson, 
1  a  warm  advocate  or  a  compliant  assessor  in '  favour  of  Henry's 
divorce,  who  wrote  treatises  in  favour  of  his  supremacy,  and 
served  him  diplomatically ;'  Richard  Wolleman,  '  alter  idem  ;' 
John  Bell,  '  another  diplomatist ;'  William  Benet,  (  ambassador 
to  the  Pope  on  the  subject  of  Henry's  divorce;'  John  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  Tregonwell,  <  an  active  agent  in  the  same  matter,  who 
was  rewarded  with  an  abbey;'  Edward  (afterwards  Sir  Edward) 
Came,  <  another  agent  for  the  divorce,  an  ambassador,  and  a 
visitor  of  monasteries.'  That  none  among  these  should  be  styled 
King's  Advocate,  that  there  should  have  been  no  mention  of  a 
King's  Advocate  among  the  pleaders  at  the  trial,  and  that  none 
of  these  active  agents  should  have  been  rewarded  with  the  office, 
seems  to  me  to  raise  a  strong  presumption  that  no  such  office 
then  existed. 

Coming  down  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  have  searched 
the  transcripts  of  Patents  contained  in  the  Auditors'  Books  of  the 
)ffice,  vols.  ix.  and  x.,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
long  reign,  without  meeting  with  any  appointment  of  a  Queen's 
Advocate.  The  following  patents,  however,  continue  the  pre- 
sumption against  the  existence  of  the  office  : 

0  April,  13  Eliz.  (1571),  patent  granting  to  Thomas  Wilson, 

•  Civilians.    Law  Mag.  August  1863.    Article  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Coote. 
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Doctor  of  Laws,  '  pro  consilio  suo,'  &c.  an  annuity  of  1.001. 
He  was  admitted  of  Doctors'  Commons  on  March  3rd,  1561,  and 
is  '  commended  by  Dr.  Johnson  for  the  politeness  of  his  style 
and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.'  (Coote.) 

14  Jan.  19  Eliz.  (1576-7),  a  similar  grant  to  Valentine  Dale, 
Doctor  of  Laws.  This  Valentine  Dale,  who  was  a  Member  of 
Parliament  and  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
is  well  known  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  on  numerous  diplomatic  missions. 

20  Jan.  37  Eliz.  (1594-5),  Patent  granting  to  John  Rogers, 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  for  his  good,  faithful,  and  acceptable 
services,  an  annuity  of  20/. 

It  appears  unlikely  that,  if  such  an  office  as  that  of  Queen's 
Advocate  had  been  in  existence,  it  would  not  have  been  given  to 
one  of  these  meritorious  Doctors  of  Laws. 

Dr.  Coote,  however,  says  of  Sir  Thomas  Crompton,  on  the 
authority  of  Anthony  a  Wood,  that  '  he  was  Advocate- General 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.'  That  he  was  so  to 
James  the  First  is  certain,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
evidence  that  he  was  so  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  grant  of  the 
office  was  made  to  him  on  May  31st,  1603.*  In  the  Auditors' 
Books  this  patent  is  dated  8  June,  1  Jac.  I.,  and  runs  as  follows : 
u  Jacobus  Dei  Gratia,  &c.  .  .  .  Ordinavimus,  fecimus,  et 
constituimus  Thomam  Crompton,  legum  doctorem,  advocatum 
nostrum  heredum  et  successorum  nostrorum  generalem  ad  quas- 
cunque  causas,  et  negotia  ecclesiastica  marittima  et  forinseca  nos 
et  eoronam  nostram  concernentes."  It  is  signed  "  Per  breve  de 
private  sigillo,  Ravenscroft." 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  there  has  not  been  a 
custom  of  renewing  the  Patents  of  King's  Advocates  on  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  monarch.  This  Patent  does  not  occur  among 
the  batch  of  Patents  of  mere  renewal  usually  made  on  accessions. 
Its  terms,  creating  the  appointment  as  one  to  the  King,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  negative  any  necessity  for  such  renewal. 
There  is  absolutely  no  trace  of  any  patent  granting  the  appoint- 
ment of  Queen's  Advocate  to  Crompton  or  to  any  other  person 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  All  this  considered,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  inferring  that  the  office  of  King's  Advocate- General 
was  created  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Crompton,  by  King  James 
the  First,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  it  was  an  importation  from  Scotland. 

The  annual  fee  or  salary  attached  to  the  office  as  held  by 
Crompton  and  his  successors  for  a  considerable  period  was  20/. 
He  was  of  Merton  College,  was  in  due  course  knighted,  and  died 

*  Cal.  State  Papers  by  Mrs.  Green,  Jac.  I.  p.  11. 
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in  1009.  His  successor  in  the  office  of  King's  Advocate- General 
was  Henry  Martin  or  Marten,  who  had  a  grant  of  the  office  for 
life  on  3rd  March,  1609.*  He  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Doctors'  Commons  on  16th  Oct.  1596,  knighted  and  promoted 
to  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  1620,  and 
died  26th  Sept.  1641. 

On  Dr.  Martin's  promotion  Thomas  Ryves  was  appointed 
Kino-'s  Advocate,  10th  Nov.  I620.f  He  had  been  admitted  a 
member  of  Doctors'  Commons  on  26th  Oct.  1611.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  School,  became  in  1598  a  Fellow  of  New 
College,  and  in  1610  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  He  wrote  the 
following  works  : — 

1.  The  Poore  Vicars'  Plea,  declaring  that  a  competencie  of 
meanes  is  due  to  them  out  of  the  tithes  of  their  severall  parishes, 
notwithstanding  the  impropriations.     1620.     Eeprinted  1704. 

2.  Regiminis  Anglicani  in  Hibernia  defensio.     1624. 

3.  Imperatoris  Justiniani  defensio.     1626. 

4.  Historia  Navalis  Antiqua.     1633. 

5.  Historia  Navalis  Media.     1640. 

A  copy  of  his  '  Poore  Vicars'  Plea,'  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Library, 
formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Pinfold,  and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing manuscript  note  :  '  The  author  was  an  eminent  advocate  in 
Doctors'  Commons,  was  one  of  ye  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  Judge 
of  ye  facultyes  and  prerogative  Court  in  Ireland.  K.  Charles  ye 
1st  made  him  his  advocate,  and  knighted  him.  He  was  skilled 
in  all  polite  learning,  and  had  a  great  knowledge  in  ye  municipal] 
lawes ;  and  his  assistance  was  required  by  Charles  ye  1st  att  ye 
Treaty  at  ye  Isle  of  Wight,  together  with  Dr.  Ducks.  V.  Wood's 
Athense  Oxonienses,  2d  p4,  fo.  83.'  The  preface  to  the  1704 
edition  adds  the  particulars,  that  he  writes  himself  in  some  of  his 
books  '  Rivius;'  was  the  fourth  son  of  John  Ryves,  of  Damery 
Court,  Dorset ;  that  he  gave  good  evidence  of  valour  at  the 
Grand  Rebellion,  and,  though  well  stricken  in  years,  received 
several  wounds  ;  that  he  understood  the  common  law  as  well  as 
his  own  ;  died  2nd  Jan.  1651,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Clement 
Danes,  having  suffered  much  in  his  estate  for  the  King's  cause. 

Upon  Ryves's  retirement  from  the  office  of  King's  Advocate, 
apparently  in  consequence  of  promotion,  Arthur  Ducke  was 
appointed.  His  patent  is  dated  30  Oct.  16314  He  was  a 
native  of  Devon,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  had  been  admitted  a 
member  of  Doctors'  Commons  on  25  Jan.  1614.  He  became 
Member  of  Parliament,  Chancellor  of  the  dioceses  of  Bath  and 
\\YlIs  and  of  London,  and  Master  of  the  Requests.  He  was 

*  Cal.  of  State  Papers  by  Mrs.  Green,  Jac.  I.  p.  496. 
Auditors'  Patent  Books,  vol.  xii.  (i.  in  index)  fo.  25. 
Auditors'  Patent  Books,  vol.  xv.  (iv.  in  Index)  p.  47. 
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selected  by  Charles  the  First  as  an  assistant  in  the  negotiations 
at  Newport.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Chichele,  and  a 
work  on  the  Authority  of  the  Civil  Law.  He  died  May  1649.* 

During  the  interregnum,  I  suppose,  no  officer  in  the  nature 
of  a  commonwealth  advocate  was  appointed.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  were  of  course  discredited,  if  not  suppressed,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  to  lead  one  to  think  that,  even  for  the  purpose  of  Admi- 
ralty causes,  the  then  rulers  cared  to  be  represented  by  a  civilian. 

After  the  Restoration,  it  is  said  that  Charles  the  Second  allowed 
Dr.  John  Godolphin  to  act  as  a  royal  advocate.f  He  died 
4  April,  1678. 

In  June  1660,  however,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Wiseman 
was  appointed  Advocate- General.  He  had  been  admitted  to 
Doctors'  Commons  on  July  14,  1663,  and  died,  at  the  age  of  74, 
in  the  year  1684. 

At  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  on  April  22,  1661,  according 
to  the  contemporary  account,  the  King's  Advocate  walked  with 
the  King's  Remembrancer  before  (that  is,  yielded  precedence 
to)  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  King's  Counsel,  King's  Serjeants, 
King's  Attorney  and  Solicitor,  and  King's  eldest  Serjeants.  It  is 
evident  that  the  extravagant  claims  to  precedence  afterwards 
made  were  not  then  thought  of.  In  the  list  of  those  present  at 
the  coronations  of  James  II.  and  William  III.  the  King's  Advo- 
cate and  King's  Remembrancer  do  not  appear. 

The  next  King's  Advocate  whose  name  I  have  met  with  is 
Sir  Thomas  Pinfold,  whose  patent  dates  July,  1686.  He  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Doctors'  Commons  on  20  Jan.  1669,  and 
died  30  April,  1701.  He  was  judge  of  the  court  of  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough 4 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Pinfold,  Sir  John  Cooke  was 
appointed.  His  patent  dates  25  July,  1701.§  It  is  said  of  his 
appointment  that  the  Tories  recommended  Dr.  Thomas  Lane  for 
the  vacancy.  Both  of  these  learned  civilians  had  given  up  ser- 
vice in  the  army  to  practise  in  Doctors'  Commons.  Dr.  Lane 
had  been  quartermaster  in  the  troop  of  the  gallant  ^Sarsfield 
under  King  James  in  Ireland  ;  Dr.  Cooke  had  been  a  lieutenant 
of  infantry  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  King  William  the  Third 
very  naturally  selected  Cooke,  saying  '  he  would  rather  give  the 
place  to  one  who  had  fought  for  him  than  to  one  who  had  fought 
against  him.'||  He  became  Dean  of  Arches  in  1703,  but,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom,  retained  his  office  of  King's  Advocate 
until  his  death,  on  31st  March,  1710.1" 

*  Coote.     Civilians.  f  Dr.  Coote,  p.  82. 

J  Coote.     Civilians. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Lloyd.4  He  had  been 
admitted  a  member  of  Doctors'  Commons  on  21  Nov.  1696; 
chosen  master  of  Trinity  Hall  in  1710,  which  office  he  resigned 
in  1735  ;  and  died  in  1741,  aged  70.  f  He  had,  however,  retired 
from  the  office  of  Advocate-General  in  1727,  when  Dr.  George 
Paul  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

Dr.  Paul  held  the  office  for  28  years,  and  when  he  died,  on 
1  March  1755,  at  the  age  of  74,  was  also  official  of  St.  Alban's, 
Registrar  of  the  Faculties,  Commissary  of  Canterbury,  and 

Vicar- General.! 

It  is  in  his  time  that  we  find  the  boldest  assertion  of  the  rights 
to  precedence  enjoyed  by  the  King's  Advocate.  When  Clarke 
wrote  his  Praxis  in  1596  he  made  no  mention  of  a  Queen's 
Advocate;  and  this  is  another  piece  of  negative  evidence  against 
the  existence  of  such  an  officer  at  that  date.  But  when  Oughton, 
in  1728,  published  his  Ordo  Judiciorum,  founded  on  Clarke's 
Praxis,  he  added  Prolegomena,  in  which  occurs  the  following 
passage : — 

6  Advocatus  ille  Regius  (ordinis  prserogativa)  in  omnibus  dis- 
putationibus  ubi  suo  opus  est  consilio,  loci  prgecedentiam  sibi 
vendicat,  ante  jurisconsultos,  atque  servientes  ad  legem  regni 
municipalem :  etiam  ille,  locis  in  omnibus,  superior  astat  ipso 
Attornato  Generali  Regis.' 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  little  more  than  a  century  from  the 
foundation  of  the  office,  its  holder  had  asserted  a  claim  to  pre- 
cedence which  has  no  warrant  in  the  antiquity  of  the  office 
or  in  the  letters  patent  creating  it, — and  had  asserted  it  success- 
fully, against  the  superior  claims  of  officers  of  immemorial 
antiquity,  like  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  with  such 
success,  at  least,  as  to  have  the  precedence  laid  down  as  an  un- 
doubted fact  in  a  text-book  of  ecclesiastical  law.  What  is  even 
more  strange,  however,  is,  that  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  acquiesced  in  these  claims,  and  for  a  hundred  years 
consented,  when  the  three  were  together,  to  give  precedence  to 
the  Advocate- General. 

On  the  appointment  of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  to  be  Queen's 
Advocate,  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Palmerston,  wrote  a  letter 
to  him  and  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  saying  that 
it  was  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  that  the  Queen's  Advocate  should 
take  rank  next  to  the  Solicitor-General.  This  order  was  no 
doubt  given  to  put  an  end  to  the  previous  controversy,  and  had 
reference  to  the  fact  that  Doctors'  Commons  being  abolished  the 

V?0  Dr-ACoote.  who  say8  he  was  appointed  Advocate  General  and  knighted 
Y  Queen  Anne  in  1710.    The  date  of  the  patent  in  the  Auditors'  Books  is  Jan. 

I--,  1715. 

t  Dr.  Coote,  p.  107.  J  Dr.  Coote,  p.  108. 
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Queen's  Advocate  for  the  future  would  exercise  his  office  in 
Westminster  Hall  where  the  Attorney- General  and  Solicitor- 
General  had  in  their  general  practice  precedence  over  all  other 
barristers. 

Upon  Dr.  Paul's  death,  Dr.  George  Hay  was  appointed  King's 
Advocate.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Advo- 
cates on  23rd  October,  1742,  and  was  M.P.  for  Stockbridge. 
Dr.  Coote  states  that  he  was  appointed  Vicar-General  and  King's 
Advocate  in  1755,  but  his  first  patent  as  King's  Advocate  in  the 
Auditors'  Books  (vol.  xxxvi.  [xxv.  in  Index]  )  is  dated  25  Nov. 

1756.  He  seems  to  have  resigned  the  office  shortly  after,  and 
to  have  been  succeeded  by   Dr.  Edward  Simpson,  afterwards 
knighted,  on  23  June,  1757.* 

Sir  Edward  Simpson  had  a  very  distinguished  career.  He 
succeeded  Dr.  Nathaniel  Loyd  as  master  of  Trinity  Hall  in  1735; 
was  admitted  to  Doctors'  Commons  on  10  May,  1736 ;  became 
Chancellor  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1738,  and  of  London  in  1747  ; 
Admiralty  Advocate  in  1756 ;  and  (as  we  have  seen)  King's 
Advocate  in  1757.  He  was  a  Member  of  Parliament,  became 
judge  of  the  two  principal  courts  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
in  1758,  and  died  in  1764.| 

He  had,  however,  ceased  to  be  King's  Advocate  in  1761, 
when  Sir  George  Hay  was  re-appointed.  His  second  patent  dates 
March  20,  17614  He  resigned  the  office  on  his  appointment  to 
be  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Arches  and  of  the  Prerogative  Court 
in  1764;  became  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  1773  ;  and 
committed  suicide,  or  (as  Dr.  Coote  expresses  it  with  admirable 
felicity  and  delicacy),  4  His  mind  not  being  steadily  poised  or 
happily  harmonised,  he  died  suddenly,  Romano  magis  quam 
Christiano  more,  6  October,  1778.' 

On  the  promotion  of  Sir  George  Hay,  Sir  James  Marriott, 
M.P.  who  had  been  admitted  of  Doctors'  Commons  on  3  Nov. 

1757,  was  appointed  King's  Advocate.      His  patent  is  dated 
11  Sept.  1764. §     He  became  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
in  1778  and  died  in  1803. 

On  Sir  James  Marriott's  promotion  in  1778,  William  Wynne 
became  King's  Advocate  by  patent  dated  2  Nov.  of  that  year.|| 
He  had  been  admitted  of  Doctors'  Commons  in  1757.  He  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  London  in  1779,  Judge 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  and  Dean  of  Arches  in  ^  1788,  was 
knighted,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 

*  Auditors'  Books,  vol.  xxxvi.  (xxv.)  p.  185. 
f  Coote,  p.  116. 
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The  celebrated  William  Scott,  Lord  Stowell,  who  was  admitted 
an  advocate  on  3  Nov.  1799,  became  Admiralty  Advocate  in 
1782,  King's  Advocate  on  the  promotion  of  Sir  William  Wynne. 
His  patent  is  dated  28  Oct.  1789.*  He  held  also  the  offices  of 
Judge  of  the  Consistory  Court,  Vicar- General  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  and  Master  of  the  Faculties ;  was  M.P.  and  had 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Judge  of 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  1798.  On  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth  he  was 
elevated  to  the  Peerage,  and  died  on  28  Jan.  1836. 

On  the  promotion  of  Sir  William  Scott,  in  1798,  Sir  John 
Nicholl,  who  entered  Doctors'  Commons  in  1785,  was  appointed 
King's  Advocate.  He  resigned  the  office  on  his  appointment, 
in  1809,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Arches  and  Judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court.  He  became  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  1833, 
and  died  in  1838. 

His  successor,  Sir  Christopher  Robinson,  became  a  member  of 
Doctors'  Commons  in  1796,  and  reported  the  judgments  of  Sir 
William  Scott  in  the  Admiralty  Court  from  Michaelmas  1798 
to  April  1808  (6  volumes).  He  was  appointed  King's  Advocate 
on  March  1,  1809f  He  became  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
London  in  1821,  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  1828. 

On  his  promotion  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Herbert  Jenner, 
afterwards  Fust,  who  became  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court 
and  Dean  of  Arches  in  1834. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Dodson,  who  had  continued 
the  work  of  Sir  C.  Robinson  as  editor  of  Lord  StowelPs  Judg- 
ments, and  who,  on  promotion,  was  replaced  by  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore.  To  him  followed  Sir  John  Dorney  Harding,  who 
was  in^his  turn  succeeded  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  the  last  of  the 
Queen's  Advocates-General.  On  his  retirement  the  office  was 
abolished. 

Such  is  the  Roll  of  the  King's  Advocates,  which  I  do  not 
think  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  public  with  any  approach 
to  completeness.  Looking  upon  it  as  a  finished  chapter  in  the 
curiosities  of  our  legal  history,  I  have  thought  it  might  be 
interesting  to  place  it  on  record.  The  men  who  have  held  the 
office  have  always  been  the  leaders  for  the  time  being  of  the  bar 
who  practise  in  the  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  it 
has  been  almost  invariably  a  step  on  the  way  to  the  bench. 
Many  of  their  names  live  in  history,  not  alone  in  their  own 
country,  but  in  all  civilised  countries,  as  the  expounders  of 
broad  and  high  doctrines  of  international  law,  and  as  profound 
and  enlightened  jurists. 

*  Auditors'  Books,  vol.  xlii.  (xxxi.)  p  85 
f  Auditors'  Books  vol.  xlvi.  (xxxv.)  p.  263. 
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The  somewhat  similar  office  of  Admiralty  Advocate  is  probably 
of  about  the  same  antiquity,  though  the  records  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  to  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  have  access,  com- 
mence'as  late  as  the  year  1660,  and  contain  the  appointment  in 
1661,  by  James  Duke  of  York,  Lord  High  Admiral,  of  William 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Turner,  Doctor  of  Laws,  to  be  his 
Advocate,  with  a  salary  of  twenty  marks.  He  died  in  1670, 
when  Richard  Lloyd  seems  to  have  succeeded  him;  and  on  13th 
Sept.  1685,  Sir  Thomas  Pinfold  was  made  Admiralty  Advocate 
in  succession  to  Lloyd,  who  had  been  promoted  to  be  Lieutenant 
of  Admiralty.  On  July  4th,  1686,  William  Oldys,  of  New 
College  (called  in  the  commission  Dr.  Oldish),  was  appointed  in 
the  room  of  Pinfold,  '  called  by  us  to  the  office  and  place  of  our 
Advocate- General.'  According  to  Dr.  Coote  he  was  deprived 
in  1693,  and  Littleton  appointed  in  his  place.  Win.  Strahan, 
who  died  in  1748,  is  described  as  King's  Advocate  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Admiralty ;  so  also  is  Sir  Edmund  Isham  (admitted 
of  Doctors'  Commons  1724),  while  Dr.  Richard  Fuller  (admitted 
1711)  and  Sir  Edward  Simpson  (appointed  1756)  are  described 
as  6  Advocates  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty.'  Charles  Pinfold, 
admitted  1736,  was  Admiralty  Advocate  until  he  became 
governor  of  Barbadoes  in  1756,  while  Wm.  Battine,  admitted 
1785,  who  was  also  Admiralty  Advocate,  had  the  disappointment 
of  not  being  promoted  to  the  office  of  King's  Advocate  when  a 
vacancy  arose.  As  the  office  of  Admiralty  Advocate,  however, 
is  not  an  extinct  one,  but  is  still  worthily  filled  by  Dr.  Deane,  I 
do  not  propose  to  say  anything  more  about  it." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communica- 
tions. 

Thursday,  January  23rd,  1879. 
WILLIAM  SMITH,  Esq.  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association :— The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxiv. 
Part  iv.  [Completing  Vol.  xxxiv.]  8vo.  London,  1878. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :—  The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  xxxv.  No.  139.  8vo.  London,  1878. 

From  J.  P.  Earwaker,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A.: — Local  Gleanings  relating  to  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire.  Vol.  ii.  Part  viii.  [Completing  Vol.  ii.]  4to.  Man- 
chester, 1878. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association :— The 
Journal.  Part  xix.  SYO.  London,  1878. 
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From  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society  :-The  New-England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  No.  cxxix.  Vol.  xxxin.  8vo.  Boston. 
1879. 

From  the  Council  of  the  Art  Union  of  London:— Forty- Second  Annual  Report, 
with  List  of  Members.  8vo.  London,  1878. 

Henry  Churchill  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq.  and  the  Rev.  John 
Baron,  t).D.  were  admitted  Fellows. 

The  Rev.  J.  BARON,  D.D.  F.S.A.  communicated  the  following 
account  of  a  stone  with  heraldic  devices  found  at  Warmmster  in 
1857:— 

"  The  sculptured  stone,  carefully  depicted  full  size  in  the  draw- 
ing now  exhibited,  was  found  in  the  year  1857  in  pulling  down  the 
London  Inn,  Warmmster,  Wiltshire— not  a  very  old  building— to 
make  room  for  the  Athenamm  which  now  occupies  the  same 
site.  It  was  in  two  pieces,  built  into  the  walls  as  old  material 
in  two  different  places,  the  carved  side  being  turned  inwards. 
The  two  pieces  are  now  fitted  together  and  built  into  the  wall 
of  the  courtyard  of  the  Athenaeum,  Warmmster,  for  preserva- 
tion. The  line  of  fracture  may  easily  be  traced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  and  central  compartment. 

Attention  was  recalled  to  this  stone  by  the  Meeting  of  the 
Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society  at  Warmmster  in  August,  1877, 
but  the  heraldic  bearings  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  iden- 
tified. It  appears  to  be  good  work  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  length  is  6  feet  4  inches ;  the  height  2  feet.  My  own  at- 
tention was  first  drawn  to  it  during  the  said  meeting  by  C.  H. 
Talbot,  Esq.  of  Lacock  Abbey,  Wilts,  and  I  have  also  consulted 
respecting  it  the  Rev.  Canon  Jackson,  F.S.A.,  who  very  kindly 
sent  me  his  notes  made  upon  inspection  of  the  stone ;  and  I  have 
referred  to  John  de  Havilland,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  York  Herald,  who, 
upon  receipt  of  a  photograph  I  had  had  taken,  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  heraldry  was  the  work  of  a  good  herald,  and 
gave  me  some  valuable  hints  towards  the  identification  of  the 
coats.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  absence  of  tinctures. 

The  details  of  the  compartments,  beginning  at  the  left  of  the 
spectator,  are  as  follows  :  ' 

No.  1.  A  tilting  helmet  with  drapery  behind  terminating  in  a 
tassel,  surmounted  by  a  chapeau  or  cap  of  estate,  and  thereon  a 
lion  statant  gardant.  The  cross  indicated  in  front  is  not  merely 
devotional,  but  constructional.  Beneath  is  a  small  shield  hung 
obliquely,  obliterated. 

For  the  form  of  the  tilting  helmet  and  appendages  compare 
the  illustration  from  the  brass  of  Sir  John  Harsyck,  Southacre 
Church,  Norfolk,  A.D.  1384,  given  in  Boutell's  Heraldry,  plate  i. 
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facing  p.  16  (third  edition).  Compare  also  a  beautiful  coloured 
drawing  of  the  effigy  of  Giinther  of  Schwarzburg,  King  of  the 
Romans,  1349,  in  Frankfort  cathedral,  given  in  Hefner's  Costume 
du  Moyen  Age  Chretien,  vol.  ii.  plate  xxvii.  p.  37.  A  reduced 
engraving  of  this  drawing  is  given  in  the  Archaeological  Journal, 
vol.  ii.  p.^219. 

It  is  said  that  King  Edward  III.  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  crest  of  the  lion  statant  gardant  into  the  royal  arms,  and  it 
is  borne,  so  placed  on  a  cap  of  estate,  by  himself,  and  by  his  sons 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  Thomas  of  Gloucester ;  but  the 
royal  crest  lion  is  crowned.  See  Sandford's  Genealogical  His- 
tory, pp.  124,  125;  and  for  the  like  crest  borne  by  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  afterwards  King  Henry  IV.,  see  Boutell's  Heraldry, 
plate  Ixxix.  facing  p.  258. 

No.  2.  Party  per  pale,  three  lions,  passant  to  sinister,  two  and 
one,  counterchanged.  The  charges  on  this  coat  appear  to  be 
turned  to  the  left,  in  order  to  look  towards  the  central  coat.  Com- 
pare engravings  in  Sandford's  Genealogical  History,  pp.  122,  123, 
124.  The  vertical  line  in  pale  of  this  coat  is  one  inch  in  breadth, 
and  it  seems  clearly  to  be  the  proper  way  of  indicating  by  sculp- 
ture. Party  per  pale  and  counterchanged. 

No.  3.  On  a  chevron  between  three  leopards'  faces,  three 
mullets.  This  is  probably  the  coat  of  the  principal  person  com- 
memorated by  the  sculpture.  In  Papworth's  Ordinary  the 
following  names  are  given  as  belonging  to  coats  with  these 
charges,  but  with  tinctures  that  vary:  Pormort,  Brickleton, 
Davers,  and  Perell  or  Pearle,  co.  Salop. 

No.  4.  A  coat  of  which  the  blazon  is  not  quite  certain,  but 
it  looks  like  a  cross  between  four  lions  rampant.  Many  names 
might  be  suggested  for  a  cross  between  four  lions  rampant,  but 
it  seems  worthy  of  note  how  closely  this  coat  corresponds  with 
that  of  Philippa  of  Hainault,  Queen  of  King  Edward  III.  Bou- 
tell  states  that  the  coat  of  Queen  Philippa  ought  to  be  divided 
quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  Or,  a  lion  rampant  sable,  for  Flanders, 
2nd  and  3rd,  Or,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  for  Holland. 

Vredius  gives  the  following  blazon  :  — *  Hainau-moderne  ; 
d'or,  a  quatre  lions  cantonnez ;  le  premier  et  dernier  de  sable, 
qui  est  de  Flandres ;  le  2  et  3  de  gueulles,  qui  est  de  Hol- 
lande.' 

No.  5.  A  tilting  helmet  surmounted  by  a  coronet,  and  a 
leopard's  face,  as  crest,  very  similar  to  the  faces  on  the  central 
coat.  Small  shield  defaced,  as  in  No.  1. 

Caps  of  estate  and  coronets  were  more  indicative  of  rank  in 
the  fourteenth  century  than  in  later  times.  Lions  are,  as  we  all 
know,  very  frequent  in  coat-armour,  but  it  seems  curious  that 
all  five  compartments*  of  this  sculptured  stone  are  leonine  in 
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their  heraldry.  Lions  were  borne  by  the  kings  of  England 
before  King  Edward  III.  and  even  before  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,  but  King  Edward  III.  seems  to  have  given  a  stimulus 
to  leonine  bearings  not  only  from  his  natural  character  and 
exploits -in  allusion  to  which  he  is  called  '  Invictus  Pardus' 
on  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey — but  also  from  his 
intercourse  with  Flemings  and  Germans,  who  greatly  affected 
lions  in  their  coat-armour." 

Upon  the  reading  of  these  notes  opinions  were  expressed  to 
the  effect  that,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  bearing,  the 
coats  of  four  lions  could  have  no  reference  to  Queen  Philippa. 
A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.  Director,  remarked,  that,  judging  from  the 
excellent  drawing  exhibited,  the  sculpture  must  have  formed 
an  architectural  decoration  at  some  elevation,  the  shields  and 
bearings  being  too  large  for  the  side  or  front  of  a  monument 
placed  on  the  floor  of  a  church. 

This  conjecture  has  now  been  curiously  verified.  The  wall  into 
which  this  sculptured  stone  was  built  for  a  rough  kind  of  pre- 
servation in  1857  was  pulled  down  on  the  1st  of  March,  1879. 
It  then  became  clear,  from  the  shaping  of  the  back  of  the  stone 
and  from  marks  of  smoke,  that  it  had  originally  formed  the  front 
or  lintel  of  a  chimney-piece,  being  probably  the  last  vestige  of  a 
family  mansion  which  tradition  assigns  to  the  same  site.  Petit, 
one  of  the  local  families,  bore  a  chevron  between  three  lions' 
faces.  The  stone  is  now  built  into  the  wall  over  one  of  the 
main  entrances  of  the  new  lecture  hall  of  the  Athenaeum,  War- 
minster,  Wilts. 

H.  M.  WESTROPP,  Esq.  laid  before  the  Society  a  paper  on 
what  he  called  the  Northern  origin  of  the  Tombs  at  Mycenaa. 
The  theory  which  Mr.  Westropp  desired  to  establish  was  briefly 
this,  that  the  tombs  in  question,  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann, 
were^those  of  some  Northern  chiefs  who  had  been  killed  or  had 
died  in  Greece  and  had  been  buried  in  Mycenae,  with  all  their 
treasures.  Mr.  Westropp  rested  his  case  on  the  following 
grounds:  First,  as  regards  the  ornamentation,  he  contended 
that  it  belonged  in  style  to  the  North  of  Europe.  The  crosses, 
for  example,  figured  in  Dr.  Schliemann's  Mycenae,  Nos.  383, 
385,  422,  507,  512,  were  alleged  to  be  identical  with  a  cross  on 
a  bronze  bowl  from  Sweden,  figured  in  vol.  i.  p.  498  of  the 
Congres  Prehistorique  of  Stockholm.  The  triquetras  which  occur 
in  Schliemann,  Nos.  382,  385,  404,  413,  428,  501,  511  were 
m  his  opinion,  identical  with  that  on  a  bronze  knife  from  Den- 
mark, figured  in  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Prehistoric  Times,  p.  35 
In  like  manner,  Mr.  Westropp  pressed  into  his  service  what  he 
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believed  to  be  anal  ogles  equally  striking  between  the  objects  from 
Mycenae  and  the  Tara  brooch,  the  Book  of  Kells,  the  remains 
found  at  Hallstatt,  a  bronze  disc  found  at  Ely,  and  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  fibula  in  the  Miscellanea  Graphica.  Mr.  Westropp  also 
insisted  on  the  absence  — in  the  Mycenae  "finds  " — of  all  orna- 
mental devices  on  the  gold  objects,  such  as  the  maeander,  the 
"  swastika,"  the  zigzag,  and  the  Vandykes,  which  would  connect 
them,  he  said,  with  the  early  Greek  style.  Mr.  Westropp  further 
argued,  that  the  mode  of  interment — the  size,  orientation,  and 
arrangement  of  the  bodies  on  layers  of  flints,  and  other  details — 
indicated  a  Northern  origin.  In  corroboration  of  which  state- 
ment he  referred  to  some  graves  in  France,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at 
Hallstatt.  The  position  of  the  sword-belt  lying  across  the  loins, 
and  the  great  length  of  the  swords,  were  also,  in  his  judgment, 
indications  of  a  Northern  origin.  Then  again  the  tombstones 
seemed  to  him  to  resemble  closely  the  sculptured  stones  of  Scot- 
land and  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  arrowheads  of  stone  and 
obsidian  were  also,  he  believed,  Scandinavian.  The  presence 
of  crystal,  of  amber,  and  of  glass  beads  pointed,  he  thought, 
in  the  same  direction.  The  gold  signet-rings  found  at  Mycenae, 
he  contended,  had  none  of  the  characteristics  of  primitive  art, 
but  of  art  in  its  most  degraded  state.  Mr.  Westropp  then 
proceeded  to  state  the  historical  facts  which  seemed  to  him  to 
corroborate  his  theory.  "  We  are  told,"  he  said,  "  in  history 
that  in  a  third  expedition  of  the  Goths  in  A.D.  263,  which 
numbered  as  many  as  500  vessels,  they  took  Cyzicus,  then 
sailed  down  the  JBgean,  ravaged  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
anchored  at  Piraeus.  Athens  was  taken  and  plundered,  and 
many  of  the  renowned  places  in  Greece  were  either  partially 
or  wholly  destroyed.  We  also  read  that  in  A.D.  395  Alaric 
plundered  and  devastated  the  Peloponnesus.  Gibbon  states  that 
Corinth,  Argos,  Sparta,  yielded  without  resistance  to  the  arms 
of  the  Goths.  They  were,  however,  compelled  to  retreat  before 
Stilicho,  after  sustaining  considerable  loss.  Now  might  not 
some  of  these  barbaric  Gothic  chiefs  have  attacked  Argos, 
been  killed  or  have  died  there,  and  been  buried  with  all  their 
treasures  at  Mycenae  ?  Many  of  the  gold  objects  exhibiting  a 
Scandinavian  type  of  ornamentation  may  have  been  brought  by 
them  from  the  North:  while  the  others,  such  as  the  gold  masks 
and  the  bull's  head,  may  have  formed  part  of  the  spoil  of  the 
cities  they  plundered  on  their  way.  The  gold  masks  may  have 
been  taken  from  Scythian  graves,  such  having  been  found  in 
Kertch.  The  gold  cups  and  signet-rings  may  have  been  brought 
from  Byzantium."  On  these  grounds  Mr.  Westropp  inferred 
there  was  a  strong  probability  that  the  tombs  of  Mycenae  were 
of  Northern  origin. 
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AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.  Director,  remarked  that  Mr. 
Westropp's  conclusions  appeared  to  him  to  be  utterly  without 
foundation.  The  analogies  on  which  Mr.  Westropp  rested  his 
case  were  incongruous  with  each  other,  and  inapplicable.  The 
Hallstatt  objects,  for  example,  were  not  more  northern  than 
southern.  Mr.  Westropp  had  referred  to  the  Scandinavian  form 
of  the  arrowheads,  but  flint  arrowheads  are  by  no  means  common 
in  Scandinavia.  The  bull's  head  had  nothing  whatever  Northern 
about  it,  and  the  signet-rings  nothing  Byzantine,  while  they 
somewhat  resemble  Babylonian  work.  The  absence  of  coins  too 
at  Mycenae  seemed  to  him  fatal  to  Mr.  Westropp's  theory.  The 
historical  substratum  to  which  Mr.  Westropp  had  referred  seemed 
to  him  inadequate  to  bear  the  theory  he  had  attempted  to  erect 
on  it. 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON,  Esq.  Secretary,  remarked  that  there  was 
one  point  on  which  Mr.  Westropp  had  insisted  as  incompatible 
with  anything  but  the  Northern  origin  of  Mycenae,  and  that  was 
the  excessive  length  of  the  swords  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann. 
But  that  Homer  was  not  unacquainted  with  some  kind  of  long 
sword  seemed  evident  to  him  from  the  expression  which  occurred 
more  than  once  in  the  Homeric  poems,  ravvijtcel  %aXtf« — which 
meant,  it  should  be  remembered,  not  a  "  long-pointed  sword,"  but 
a  "long  and  pointed  sword."  See  especially  II.  xiv.  385,  where 
the  Seivbv  aop  Tavvrjices  is  interpreted  by  the  Scholiast  fia/cpbv  /ecu 
irapareTdf^ev^v  e^pv  T^V  aKfArjv.  The  added  epithet  of  Betvbv  in 
this  passage  is  clearly  significant  of  great  size.  Comp.  11.  vii. 
77,  xxiv.  754.  Od.  iv.  257.  The  absence  of  a  guard,  and  the 
ornamentation  of  the  scabbard  with  nails,  or  with  inlaid  material, 
such  as  ivory,  were  also  features  in  common  of  the  swords  at 
Mycenae  and  of  the  Homeric  sword. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  FOWLER,  F.S.A.  Local  Secretary  for  Durham, 
communicated  the  following  notes  on  an  ancient  Door-head  in 
Lincolnshire,  of  which  he  also  exhibited  a  cast  and  a  rubbing  : — 

The  little  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  South  Ferriby,  is  worthy 
of  notice,  on  account  (1)  of  its  remarkable  situation  and  plan, 
(2)  of  the  curious  early  Romanesque  Door-head  of  which  I  send 
a  rubbing  and  a  cast.  South  Ferriby  is  the  northernmost  of  a 
chain  of  villages  about  a  mile  apart,  and  nearly  all  having  names 
terminating  in  <  by,'  nestling  under  or  on  the  western  escarp- 
ment of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds,  where  they  approach  the  Humber 
and  overlook  the  valley  of  the  Ank,  a  small  river  now  called 
Ancholme.  Their  churches  are,  as  a  rule,  built  east  and  west, 
the  chancel  in  some  cases  being  very  much  elevated  above  the 
nave,  in  order  to  suit  the  hill-side.  At  South  Ferriby,  however, 
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a  level  platform  has  been  cut  out  about  half-way  up  the  hill,  and 
on  this  has  been  built  a  church,  consisting  of  a  nave  standing 
north  and  south,  with  a  small  chancel  projecting  eastward  and  a 
good  deal  elevated  above  the  nave,  a  low  tower  occupying  the 
north-east  angle  between  nave  and  chancel,  and  a  west  porch 
opposite  to  the  chancel.  This  church  seems,  from  some  window- 
tracery  not  yet  destroyed,  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  it 
has  suffered  much  during  a  succession  of  alterations,  culminating 
in  a  "  restoration,"  in  which  the  chancel  has  been  turned  into  a 
vestry  and  the  altar  placed  at  the  north  end  of  the  church,  so 
that  the  celebrant,  in  occupying  a  quasi  north-end  position,  is 
really  looking  eastward.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  there  was 
a  sort  of  west  aisle,  formed  by  oak  posts  and  struts  supporting  a 
beam,  but  no  traces  of  this  interesting  arrangement  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  present  nave,  which  has  been  lengthened  and  made 
precisely  like  a  modern  barn  in  its  general  plan  and  outline. 
The  only  feature  of  special  interest  not  yet  described  is  the  semi- 
circular Door-head,  which  at  some  time  unknown,  perhaps  at 
the  fourteenth  century  rebuilding,  was  walled  into  the  north  end 
of  the  church,  just  above  the  plinth  outside.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  moved  to  the  gable  of  the  porch,  wrhere  it  now  is.  The 
annexed  woodcut  will  speak  for  itself.  The  figure  is  appa- 
rently meant  for  a  bishop.  The  absence  of  mitre  and  nimbus, 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  pastoral  staff,  the  right  hand  in 
benediction,  and  the  curious  kind  of  vesture,*  will  all  be  noticed. 
In  connection  with  the  last,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  lines 
or  folds  over  the  breast,  which  are  better  seen  in  the  cast  than 
in  the  rubbing.  Is  it  a  sort  of  girded  coat  or  tunic,  and  is  the 
figure  intended  for  a  missionary  bishop  in  travelling  costume  ? 
or  is  it  the  patron  saint  of  the  church  at  the  '  bye '  or  town  of 
the  ferry — St.  Nicolas,  the  sailor's  friend  ?  And  may  this  Danish 
termination  give  any  clue  to  the  date  of  the  sculpture,  at  any 
rate  so  far  as  to  exclude  any  period  previous  to  Danish  occupa- 
tion ?  The  smaller  round  objects  with  radiating  lines  may  pos- 
sibly represent  stars,  and  be  meant  to  indicate  that  the  person 
here  figured  is  one  who  has  migrated  from  this  world  to  heaven. 
I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  two  large  crosses  in  circles 
were  intended  merely  to  fill  up  the  spaces  at  the  sides,  but  that 
similar  crosses  at  the  feet  of  a  bishop  have  been  noticed  and 
described  by  my  friend  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  as  occurring  in 
a  wall-painting  at  Kempley  Church,  Gloucestershire,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  an  intention  beyond  mere  occupation  of  vacant 
space.  Are  they  mystic  wheels,  their  not  being  in  the  same 
position  possibly  indicating  motion  ? 

Compare  an  early  figure  of  a  Bishop  at  St.   George's,  Boscherville,  in 
Normandy.     See  Cotman's  Normandy,  p.  5,  pi.  x. 
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With  regard  to  the  probable  date  of  the  figure,  I  can  say  no 
more  than  I  have  said  already.  It  may,  I  imagine,  be  of  any 
date  from  say  1020  to  1150,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  what 
others  think  on  this  or  on  other  points  connected  with  this  rude 
but  very  interesting  representation.  I  may  just  point  out,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  pastoral  staff  appears  to  be  just  a  plain 
wooden  shaft,  with  an  iron  crook  at  the  top  and  spike  at  the 
bottom,  according  to  the  old  description, 

"  Curva  trahit  mites,  pars  pungit  acuta  rebelles." 

C.  E.  KEYSER,  Esq.  communicated  an  elaborate  Paper  on  the 
same  subject,  in  which  he  compared  the  South  Ferriby  sculp- 
ture with  similar  Tympana  in  other  parts  of  England.  This 
Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archseologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communica- 
tions. 


Thursday,  January  30th,  1879. 
WILLIAM  SMITH,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author:— Addresses  and  Speeches  on  various  occasions,  from  1869  to 
1879.  By  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  [Vol.  iii.  of  the  series.]  8vo.  Boston, 
1878. 

From  J.Paul  Rylands,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— An  Account  of  the  extraordinary  cere- 
s'0! Curtsin?  b?  Bel1'  Book»  and  Candle,  which  took  place  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Leigh,  co.  Lancaster,  on  Sunday,  Dec.  4th,  1474.  For 
private  circulation.  8vo.  Manchester,  1878. 


From  the  ^J  United  Service  Institution  :—  Their  Journal.   Vol.  xxii.   No.  98. 


From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland-—  The 
ml.    Vol.  iv.     Fourth  series.    No.  35.     July.     8vo.     Dublin,  1878. 

^uarian  Societ7  of  Philadelphia:  -Proceedings. 
ber  31,  1866.     8vo.     Philadelphia,  1867. 

-The  Transactions  1878-79, 


8AK          Anti 
4,  1865,  to  Decem 


From   the  Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society:- Journal. 

Vol.  i.    January,  1879.    8vo.     London  and  Derby. 
Fromlhe  Royal  Society: -Proceedings.    Vol.  xxviii.     No.  191.     8vo.     London, 

The  Rev^JAMES  BECK   Local  Secretary  for  Sussex,  exhibited 
a  Cup  and  Cover,  probably  old  Russian  or  Armenian  work.    The 
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cup  is  composed  of  a  large  bowl  of  polished  steatite  or  soap- 
stone,  mounted  in  silver  on  a  dwarfed  stem,  with  four  hinged 
bands  joining  the  lower  mounts  to  the  rim.  The  cover  and  stem 
are  covered  with  filigree  scrolls,  the  field  partly  filled  in  with 
different  coloured  enamels,  and  studded  with  beads  of  white 
enamel.  Dimensions  :  height  7  inches,  diameter  5J  inches. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  FOWLER,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Durham, 
exhibited  a  coloured  tracing  of  a  Painting  in  distemper  which 
had  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  some  excavations  at  New- 
minster  Abbey,  Morpeth,  on  three  of  the  stones  of  a  pillar,  which 
fit  together,  and  were  found  lying  nearly  as  they  have  fallen 
in  the  transept  of  that  church.  It  represented  a  nimbed  saint 
in  a  chasuble  with  orphrey  over  a  dalmatic  and  albe.  It  is 
executed  in  a  rough  but  spirited  manner,  in  lines  of  black  and 
red,  with  a  few  touches  of  white.  The  hands,  one  of  which 
might  have  held  some  distinguishing  emblem,  are  both  gone, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  inscription,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  saint  it  represented.  The  lines  and  colours  are  so 
fresh  that  the  painting  can  never  have  been  exposed  to  the 
weather,  thus  affording  an  indication  that  this  part  of  the 
building  was  thrown  down  soon  after  the  Dissolution. 

EDGAR  MACCULLOCH,  Esq.,  F.S.A,  communicated  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  some  Discoveries  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey  : 

"  In  the  course  of  some  works  recently  undertaken  for  re- 
seating the  parish  church  of  Ste.  Marie-du-Castel,  in  the  island 
of  Guernsey,  two  discoveries  have  been  made  which  are 
not  without  interest,  and  which  may  be  worth  recording.  The 
first  is  a  sort  of  oven  or  furnace  below  the  floor  of  the  church, 
the  second  a  large  granite  boulder  buried  in  the  chancel,  and 
which  has  been  evidently  fashioned  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  a 
female  figure.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  these  more 
minutely  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  church 
itself. 

According  to  local  tradition— which,  however,  is  unsupported 
by  any  documentary  evidence  beyond  the  name  which  the  build- 
ing bears — the  church  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  castle  belonging 
to  a  piratical  chief  called  "le  grand  Geoff roy"  or  "le  grand  Sar- 
razin" — probably  one  of  the  early  Norse  invaders ;  and  that  it 
really  does  occupy  the  place  of  some  former  building  of  greater 
extent  is  rendered  highly  probable  from  the  fact  that  in  digging 
graves  in  the  churchyard  the  workmen  occasionally  strike  on 
large  masses  of  masonry.  It  was  one  of  the  four  churches  in 
Guernsey  the  patronage  of  which  belonged  to  the  famous 
monastery  of  St.  Michael  in  puriculo  maris,  commonly  known 
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as  "  le  Mont-Saint-Michel,"  to  which  community,  according  to 
common  tradition,  it  was  given  by  Duke  Robert,  the  father  01 
William  the  Conqueror.     If  any  credence  at  all  is  to  be  given 
to   an   ancient  manuscript   of  very  doubtful    authority,    called 
"  la  DddicacedesEglises,"  the  present  edifice  was  consecrated  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1203  ;  but,  if  so,  it  must  have  taken  the  place 
of  an  older   church,  as  the   parish  is  mentioned  by  name  m 
authentic  documents  of  an  earlier  date.     It  consists  of  a  chancel, 
a  central  tower  with  a  small  northern  transept,  and  a  nave.     A 
southern  aisle,  perhaps  a  later  addition  to  the  church,  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  which  is  vaulted  throughout 
Avith  stone.     The  masonry  is  solid  but  extremely  rude,  the  hard 
granitic  rock  of  the  island  not  admitting  of  being  easily  wrought 
mto  mouldings  or  other  ornaments;   but  the  pillars  separating 
the  chancel  from  the  south  aisle  may  be  referred  to  what  is 
commonly  termed  the  Transition  or  Early-English  style.     On 
the  northern  side  of  the  chancel,  just  above  the  springing  of  the 
arch,  some  rude  mural  paintings  were  discovered  in  1888  on  the 
plaster  with  which  the  whole  of  the  interior  is  covered.   ^The 
vault  of  the  chancel  is  divided  into  two  bays  by  a  flat  rib  rising 
from  corbels  rudely  moulded ;    and  on  this  rib  is  depicted  the 
figure  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  a  long  black  or  dark-blue  gown  with 
a  white  close-fitting  cowl  and  tippet,  and  a  sort  of  scarf  hanging 
over  the  right  shoulder  as  low  as  the  bend  of  the  arm.      The 
scarf  is  coloured  red,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  intended  to  repre- 
sent blood.     The  right  hand  holds  a  flagon  coloured  yellow,  and 
the  left  a  chalice  coloured  red.     Across  the  neck  is  laid  an  axe, 
the  handle  of  which  is  yellow  and  the  head  dark-blue  tinged 
towards  the  edge  with  red.     The  face  of  the  figure  is  turned  to 
the  left,  that  is,  looking  eastward.     It  is  evidently  meant  for  the 
representation  of  some  martyr,  perhaps  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, the  memory  of  whose  death,  if  the  date  (1203)  assigned  to 
the  consecration  of  the  church  be  correct,  must  have  been  still 
fresh.     Between  this  figure  and  the  eastern  wall  of  the  church  is 
n,  painting  of  our  Lord  at  table  with  his  disciples.     It  is  probably 
intended  for  the  Last  Supper,  but  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  history 
of  the  anointing  of  Jesus'  feet  by  Mary — the  figure  of  a  female 
with  long  yellow  hair  lying  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  being 
distinctly  visible.     The  third  painting,  which  is  westward  of  the 
vaulting  rib,  between  that  and  the  tower,  represents  the  subject — 
so  common  in  mediaeval  churches — known  as  "  le  Fabliau  des 
trois  morts  et  des  trois  w/s."     Three  knights  on  horseback  with 
hawks  on  their  hands  are  confronted  in  a  wood,  represented  by 
;i  -ingle  tree,  by  three  skeletons  in  various  stages  of  decompo- 
sition.    The  drawing  of  all  these  figures  is  very  rude,  and  the 
only  colours  employed  are,  black  for  the  outlines  and  parts  of 
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the  dresses,  red  and  yellow  ocre,  and  a  very  dark  blue  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  black.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  I  sent 
drawings  to  the  late  Colonel  Charles  Hamilton  Smith,  F.S.A.,  a 
competent  authority  on  ancient  costume,  who  pronounced  the 
dress  of  the  knights  to  be  that  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  date  which  coincides  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  that  assigned  to  the  building  or,  at  least,  to  the  consecration 
of  the  church. 

I  come  now  to  the  more  recent  discoveries,  and  will  begin 
with  the  furnace,  which  is  below  the  surface  of  the  floor  of  the 
church  and  immediately  under  the  apex  of  the  westernmost  arch, 
between  the  nave  and  the  south  aisle.  It  lies  north  and  south, 
extending  into  the  nave ;  but  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
mouth  does  not  reach  southward  beyond  the  arch,  no  part  of  it 
being  in  the  south  aisle.  If,  as  is  not  improbable,  this  aisle  is  a 
more  recent  addition  to  the  original  building,  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  may  have  been  at  one  time  in  an  outer  wall.  The  whole 
length  is  8  feet,  the  width  2  feet  3  inches,  and  the  depth  3  feet 
6  inches.  The  sides  are  roughly  masoned  and  the  northern  end 
slightly  rounded.  A  length  of  about  3  feet  at  the  south  end  is 
arched  over  with  stones,  which  have  evidently  been  subjected  to 
great  heat.  This  part  is  immediately  under  the  arch  between 
the  nave  and  the  south  aisle.  The  remaining  5  feet  of  the  exca- 
vation retain  no  traces  whatever  of  an  arch,  and  are  situated 
entirely  in  the  nave.  The  floor  of  the  excavation  is  of  hard 
compact  gravel,  covered  with  ashes,  among  which  were  several 
pieces  of  charcoal  and  a  few  small  fragments  of  brass,  perhaps 
bell-metal.  The  northern  end  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  sort 
of  ossuary,  into  which  the  bones  dug  up  in  making  fresh  inter- 
ments in  the  church  were  thrown  pell-mell,  the  remains  of  no 
less  than  nine  skulls,  mingled  with  other  osseous  remains,  having 
been  found  here.  These  bore  no  marks  of  fire,  from  which  we 
may  conclude  that  the  place  had  ceased  to  be  used  as  an  oven 
or  furnace  when  they  were  deposited  there.  I  had  forgotten  to 
mention  that  at  the  south  end  of  the  excavation  was  found  a  tile 
of  about  1£  inch  in  thickness,  12  inchpf  in  length,  and  9  inches 
in  width,  with  a  notch  in  it  for  the  fingers,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  sliding  lid  of  a  box.  Unfortunately  when  I  arrived  on  the 
spot  this  end  of  the  furnace  had  been  broken  up,  and  I  was 
unable  to  procure  from  the  workmen  any  satisfactory  account  of 
the  position  in  which  they  had  found  the  tile.  A  few  fragments 
of  moulded  tiles  were  found  mingled  with  the  earth,  which  the 
architect,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Blomfield's,  who  is  superintending  the 
restoration,  believes  to  be  Roman.  With  the  exception,  however, 
of  a  few  coins,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  Roman  remains  have 
been  ever  found  in  Guernsey.  I  ought  to  mention  that  the 
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nave  of  the  church  and  the  westernmost  bay  of  the  aisle  had,  in 
former  days,  been  walled  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  and 
served  as  a  sort  of  vestibule  and  place  where  the  cannons  and 
other  military  stores  belonging  to  the  militia  or  trained  bands 
of  the  parish  were  kept.  Perhaps  the  furnace  may  have  been 
used  for  casting  balls,  of  which  one  at  least  has  been  found  in 
the  building.  Some  think  it  may  have  been  used  for  the  casting 
of  a  bell,  but  the  bells  at  present  in  the  tower  throw  no  lighten 
the  subject,  having  been  re-cast  in  England  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any  chimney 
or  flue  leading  from  the  furnace  having  ever  existed,  and  the 
reason  of  its  position  within  the  church,  and  the  use  to  which  it 
was  put,  must  I  fear  remain  an  enigma. 

The  other  discovery  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  no  less  puzzling. 
Just  within  the  chancel,  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  the 
north  and  south  walls,  about  a  foot  below  the  surface,  was  found 
a  mass  of  granite  lying  east  and  west,  and  turned  over  on  its 
left  side.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  natural  boulder  some- 
what fashioned  by  art,  and  cannot  be  described  better  than  by 
saying  that  it  is  in  shape  like  a  mummy  case,  the  back  being 
rounded  and  slightly  curved  and  the  front  nearly  flat,  with  the 
exception  of  two  projecting  breasts,  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  was  intended  to  represent  a  female.  The  total  length  is  6  feet 
6  inches,  the  width  across  the  shoulders  2  feet  3  inches,  and  the 
portion  corresponding  with  the  head  1  foot  3  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  forehead  to  the  shoulders.  It  tapers  slightly  towards 
the  foot.  On  each  side  of  the  head,  extending  from  the  forehead 
to  the  breast,  are  two  ridges  raised  a  little  above  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  which  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  either  a 
veil  or  tresses  of  hair.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  features 
remaining,  but  what  should  be  the  face  bears  evident  marks  ot 
having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  hammer  or  chisel,  as 
does  also  the  right  breast.  The  stone  is  altogether  too  rude  and 
misshapen  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  it  can  have  been 
intended  to  cover  a  grave,  although  its  place  in  the  chancel,  and 
its  lying  with  the  head  ^o  the  west,  may  appear  to  favour  this 
idea ;  but  what  renders  the  discovery  of  this  stone  interesting 
and  gives  rise  to  conjecture,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Martin  de  la  Beilleuse,  in  the  same  island,  another  stone  of 
about  the  same  size,  precisely  similar  in  outline,  but  in  a  far 
better  state  of  preservation,  exists  in  the  form  of  a  gate-post. 
In  this  last  the  features,  very  coarsely  sculptured  and  only 
slightly  raised  on  a  flat  surface,  are  distinctly  visible ;  a  row  of 
MII all  knobs,  intended  either  for  curls  or  a  chaplet,  encircles  the 
forehead,  and  a  sort  of  drapery  in  regular  folds  radiates  from 
the  chin  to  the  shoulders  and  breasts,  which  last  are  uncovered 
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and  prominent,  leaving  no  doubt  that  in  this,  as  in  the  stone 
found  in  the  church  of  Ste.  Marie-du-Castel,  a  female  figure  was 
intended  to  be  represented.  A  confused  idea  exists  among  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Martin  that  the  stone  in  their  churchyard 
was  once  an  idol ;  and  it  is  not  many  years  ago  that  a  puri- 
tanical churchwarden  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  having 
it  broken  up  lest  it  should  once  more  become  an  object  of  adora- 
tion. Before  the  Conquest  the  patronage  of  Saint  Martin-de-la- 
Beilleuse,  and  of  five  other  churches  in  Guernsey,  belonged  to 
the  Vicomte  du  Cotentin,  Neel  de  St.  Sauveur ;  but,  on  his 
rebellion,  Duke  William  seized  on  his  possessions  and  bestowed 
these  churches  on  the  Abbey  of  Marmoutier.  Subsequently,  by 
an  exchange  between  Marmoutier  and  the  abbey  of  Blanche- 
lande  in  Normandy,  the  patronage  of  St.  Martin's  devolved  to 
the  latter.  In  the  charters  relating  to  these  transactions  the 
church  is  designated  as  "  Ecclesia  Sancti  Martini  de  Beilosa, 
Bellosa,  or  Berlosa."  In  French  it  is  called  St.  Martin-de-la-* 
Bellouse  or  Beilleuse^  a  name  which  an  adjoining  property  bears 
to  the  present  day.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "Bellouse"  or 
u  Beilleuse"  is  unknown;  but  if,  as  some  have  asserted,  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  British  isles  worshipped  a  deity  of  the  name 
of  Bel,  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  have  been  some  female 
divinity  with  a  name  derived  from  the  same  source.  It  is 
certainly  somewhat  remarkable  that  two  stones  so  very  similar 
in  character  should  exist  in  connection  with  two  churches  in  the 
same  island,  and  that  one  of  them  should  have  been  found  in  so 
singular  a  position.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  both 
churches  may  have  been  built  on  spots  which  had  been  previously 
set  apart  as  places  of  heathen  worship,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
Ste.  Marie-du-Castel  the  idol  had  been  defaced  and  buried  in 
the  earth  to  put  a  stop  to  the  adoration  paid  to  it.  It  is  well 
known  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  district  in  the  departement  du  Morbihan,  in  Brittany, 


.'tainly  not  a  Christian  image.  May 
have  described  have  served  also  as  objects  of  worship  ?  The 
substitution  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  a  female  divinity  is  what 
one  may  reasonably  suppose  to  have  taken  place,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  superstitious  practices  in  connection  with  the  idol 
may  have  led  to  its  defacement  and  concealment  below  the  floor 
of  the  sacred  edifice. 

I  would  remark  in  conclusion  that  the  church  of  Ste.  Marie- 
du-Castel  is  most  inconveniently  situated  as  regards  the  comfort 
of  the  parishioners,  being  on  the  top  of  a  hill  and  almost  on  the 
boundary  line  which  separates  the  parish  from  the  adjoining  one 
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of  St.  Andrew,  and  that  the  same  legendary  story  is  told  to 
account  for  its  being  placed  here  as  is  related  of  many  other 
churches  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  namely,  that 
it  was  intended  originally  to  build  on  a  more  central  spot,  but 
that  night  after  night  the  materials  that  had  been  collected  for 
the  purpose  were  removed  by  invisible  hands,  and  were  found 
in  the  morning  deposited  on  the  site  which  the  church  now 
occupies." 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  an  impression  of 
a  Seal  of  Joanna  Queen  of  Sicily,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  accom- 
panied by  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  the  Society  this  evening 
impressions  of  a  seal  which  will,  I  think,  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  student  of  English  history,  and  which,  I  believe, 
has  not  before  been  published  in  this  country.  The  seal  is  that 
of  Joanna  Queen  of  Sicily,  and  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
England,  the  double  matrix  for  which  is  in  silver,  and  was 
recently  discovered  within  the  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Grandselve. 

This  abbey,  which  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  at  the  time 
of  the  French  revolution  in  1793,  was  formerly  in  the  diocese  of 
Toulouse,  though  its  site  is  now  within  that  of  Montauban.  All 
that  now  remains  of  it  is  the  entrance-gate  and  a  small  part  of 
the  hospitium  for  strangers.  It  was  quite  in  the  country,  in  the 
canton  of  Verdun-sur-Garonne,  the  nearest  place  of  any  import- 
ance whatever  being  Bouillac,  in  the  church  of  which  there  are 
still  some  fine  reliquaries  and  enamelled  shrines,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  abbey.  There  is  also  a  good  picture  by  Lesueur 
in  the  church,  and  one  or  two  other  relics  taken  from  Grandselve. 

The  matrix,  or  rather  matrices,  which  were  found  there  and 
form  the  subject  of  this  communication,  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  my  friend  Canon  Pettier  of  Montauban,  the  President  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Tarn-et- Garonne,  in  the  Bulletin  of 
which  (Tome  v.  46me  Trimestre,  1877,  pp.  261-270)  he  has 
published  a  memoir  upon  the  seal,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
several  of  the  details  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  I  am  also 
indebted  to  Canon  Pottier  for  the  impressions  now  before  you, 
which  I  am  glad  to  add  to  the  collection  of  this  Society. 

The  seal,  as  was  so  often  the  case  with  those  of  women  and 
ecclesiastics,  is  of  the  pointed  oval  form.  On  the  one  face,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  is  the  standing  figure 
of  the  Queen  in  a  long  robe  confined  at  the  waist.  Over  her 
shoulders  is  a  long  mantle  descending  to  her  feet,  which  M. 
Pottier  describes  as  lined  with  ermine,  secured  over  the  chest 
by  a  double  cord,  through  which  the  right  hand  is  passed. 
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In  the  left  hand,  which  is  partly  extended,  is  a  short  sceptre 
ending  in  a  large  fleur-de-lys.    On  her  head  is  a  crown  showing 
three  cusps  with  fleuree  terminations. 
The  legend  around  is — 

+  S  REGINE  IOHE  FILIE  QVONDAM  H.  REGIS  ANGLORVM. 

The  other  face  of  the  seal  represents  the  Queen  as  seated 
facing  on  a  fald-stool,  on  which  is  a  quilted  cushion.  She  is 
draped  as  before  described,  but  her  cloak  is  gathered  upon  her 
knees;  her  left  hand  is  on  her  bosom,  and  in  her  right  she 
holds  the  peculiar  open  cross  of  Toulouse.  There  is  a  cushion 
or  mat  placed  below  the  feet. 

The  legend  is — 

s.  iope  Dvcisse  NARB.  COMITISSG  TPOE  MARCPISIG  PROV. 

The  standing  figure  is  much  like  that  on  the  seals  of  Queen 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  the  mother  of  Joan  ;  but  the  seated  figure 
is  more  regal  in  character,  and  not  unlike  that  of  her  father 
Henry  II.  as  seen  upon  his  great  seals.  It  was  the  custom  for 
the  widows  of  kings,  even  when  subsequently  married  to  those 
of  lower  degree,  to  retain  upon  their  seals  the  title  of  Queen. 
This  portion  of  the  seal  may  indeed  have  been  that  which  Joan 
used  during  the  lifetime  of  her  first  husband.  Her  second  hus- 
band, the  Count  of  Toulouse,  bore  also  the  titles  of  Duke  of 
Narbonne  and  Marquis  of  Provence,  which  had  been  borne  by 
his  ancestors  since  the  time  of  Raymond  de  Saint  Gilles,  though 
the  first  title  was  more  of  an  honorary  nature  than  indicative  of 
any  actual  right.  In  Provence,  however,  he  owned  considerable 
possessions.  The  cross  of  Toulouse  which  Queen  Joan  bears  in 
her  right  hand  appears  to  have  first  been  used  by  Raymond  IV. 
on  his  banner  when  setting  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  This  cross, 
which,  I  believe,  is  unknown  in  English  heraldry,  is  described 
by  the  French  heralds  as  "  videe,  clechee,  et  pommetee."  Sand- 
ford,  in  his  Genealogical  History,  blazons  the  arms  of  Toulouse 
as  "  Gules,  a  cross  buttony  voided  or,"  but  the  cross  is  not  that 
which  is  usually  known  as  botone,  but  rather  a  voided  cross  patee, 
pointed  and  pommetee  at  the  three  angles  of  each  point. 

With  regard  to  Joan  herself  a  few  words  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  By  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Guyenne,  Henry  II.  had  five 
sons  and  three  daughters,  and  among  the  latter  Joan  was  the 
youngest,  though  King  John  was  her  younger  brother.  She 
was  born,  according  to  Sandford,  at  Angers,  in  France,  in 
October  1164,  but  Matthew  Paris*  and  Ralph  de  Diceto  place 
the  event  in  the  following  year.  In  1174J  she  accompanied  her 

*  Hist.  Ang.  i.  337.    Ymag.  Hist.  i.  317. 
t  M.  Paris,  Hist.  Ang.  i.  384. 
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father  and  mother  and  her  brother  John  to  England,  when  King 
Henry  came  to  do  penance  at  Canterbury.  In  1176,  when 
twelve  years  of  age,  her  hand  was  sought  by  William  II.  King  of 
Sicily,*  who  for  that  purpose  sent  an  embassy  to  Henry  II.  At 
a  council  held  in  London  his  suit  was  granted,  and  an  embassy 
sent  in  reply.  In  the  meantime  preparations  were  made  for 
the  journey;  and  either  in  September  1176  or  early  in  1177 
she  arrived  at  Palermo,  into  which  town  she  made  a  triumphant 
entry  at  night,  the  whole  place  being  illuminated  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  appeared  almost  to  be  on  fire.f  On  the  9th 
November  1176  or  13th  February  1177  she  was  married  to 
William  II.  King  of  Sicily,  and  solemnly  crowned  in  the  royal 
chapel  at  Palermo,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Evreux  and 
the  other  members  of  the  English  embassy  who  had  accompanied 
her  to  Sicily. 

Her  marriage  settlement,  by  which  King  William  gave  her 
Monte  San  Angelo,  Siponte,  and  numerous  other  towns,  by  way 
of  dower,  is  preserved  in  the  Chronicle  of  Roger  de  Hoveden, 
who  has  also  given  a  representation  of  the  seal  of  William.  By 
Joan  he  had  one  son,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Apulia,  but  died 
young,  and  in  1180  William  also  died  without  issue  living,  and 
his  throne  was  usurped  by  his  cousin  Tancred,  in  whose  custody 
Joan  remained. 

In  September  1190,t  however,  her  brother  Richard  I.  on  his 
way  to  the  Holy  Land  stopped  at  Messina  and  claimed  Joan 
from  Tancred,  who  accordingly  gave  her  up,  sending  her  with 
an  escort  of  galleys  from  Palermo  to  Messina,  where  she  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Philip  King  of  France,  who,  in  the  words  of 
the  chronicler,  "  saw  her  and  was  glad."  On  the  30th  September 
Richard  took  the  fortified  place  of  La  Bagnara,  where  he  placed 
his  sister,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  heavy  claims  on  Tancred 
in  respect  of  her  dower,  which  at  last  were  settled  by  the 
payment  of  20,000  ounces  of  gold.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  among 
the  articles  claimed  by  Richard  is  a  golden  chair,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Queens  of  that  kingdom,  "  cathedram  auream 
ad  opus  ejusdem  Johannes  de  consuetudine  reginarum  illius 
regni."§  Possibly  the  chair  of  state  which  is  shown  upon  the  seal 
may  be  a  representation  of  this  very  chair. 

Joan  remained  in  Sicily  until  the  spring  of  1191,  when  her 
mother  Eleanor  came  to  Messina,  bringing  with  her  Berengaria 

*  Chron.  Rog.  de  Hoveden,  ii.  94. 

f  Chron.  Rog.  de  Hoveden,  ii.  95.  M.  Paris  and  Ralph  de  Diceto  give  the 
date  as  Nov.  9,  1176. 

I  Op.  cit.  iii.  55.  Itin.  Reg.  Ric.  I.  154.  See  also  Langtoft's  Chron.  11.  43. 
Chron.  R.  de  Uiceto,  ii.  85. 

§  Chron.  Rog.  de  Hoveden,  iii.  61. 
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of  Navarre,  the  future  wife  of  Richard,  whom  she  left  in  Joan's 
company.  In  April  they  embarked  for  Acre,  but  the  vessel  they 
sailed  in  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  Cyprus,  where  many  of  the 
ships  which  accompanied  Joan  and  Berengaria  were  wrecked 
and  their  crews  taken  prisoners  by  Isaac  Conmenus,  the  "  Em- 
peror of  Cyprus."  The  Queens  themselves  declined  to  land,  and 
Richard,  having  ascertained  where  they  were,  attacked  Isaac  and 
conquered  the  island,  where  his  marriage  with  Berengaria  was 
celebrated.*  In  June  they  arrived  at  Acre,  where  Joan  and 
Berengaria  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  Bertram  of  Verdun. 
On  Michaelmas  day  1192  f  the  two  Queens  sailed  for  Acre,  and 
1193,  during  Richard's  captivity,  they  spent  six  months  at 
Rome,  and  then  proceeded  to  Poitiers. 

The  marriage  of  Joan  with  Raymond  VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse, 
who  subsequently  played  so  distinguished  a  part  as  a  leader  of 
the  Albigenses,  took  place  in  1196,  and  in  the  following  year 
their  eldest  son  Raymond  was  born.  Langtoft,J  however,  ante- 
dates the  marriage,  and  makes  it  take  place  before  Richard's 
imprisonment. 

Le  rays  en  repayrannt  devers  regioun 

Fet  marier  sa  soer  of  ly  quens  Raymoun 

Le  counte  de  Saint  Gile  homme  de  graunt  renoun. 

The  real  cause  of  the  marriage  seems  to  have  been  a  dispute 
between  Raymond  and  Richard  as  to  the  rights  of  his  mother, 
Queen  Eleanor,  o\er  the  county  of  Toulouse,  which  were  re- 
nounced in  the  treaty  of  marriage.  Their  married  life  was  not 
of  long  duration.  At  Easter  1198  Raymond  and  Joan  were 
both  at  the  Court  of  Richard  at  Poitiers.  On  their  return 
Raymond  visited  his  possessions  in  Languedoc  and  Provence, 
leaving  his  wife  at  Toulouse.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  their  lord  some  of  his  vassals  entered  into  revolt,  and  Joan, 
like  Richard's  true  sister,  took  the  command  of  the  troops  that 
were  left,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Caser.  Subsequently, 
however,  betrayed  by  her  own  people,  she  had  to  escape  for  her 
life,  and  was  on  her  way  to  seek  assistance  from  Richard  when 
she  received  the  news  of  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Chains.  This 
second  blow  appears  to  have  been  too  heavy  for  her  to  bear,  for, 
though  she  joined  her  other  brother,  now  King  John,  at  Rouen, 
she  never  recovered  her  strength,  but  died  there  in  Sept.  1199, 
and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Fontevraud,  where  also 
her  son  Raymond  was  subsequently  buried.  Her  only  other 
surviving  child  was  a  daughter  named  Mary,  subsequently 
married  to  Barral  de  Baux,  Prince  of  Orange. 

*  Chron.  Rog.  de  Hoveden,  iii.  110. 
t  Chron.  Rad.  de  Diceto,  ii.  106. 
Chron.  ii.  112. 
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Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  eventful  life  of  the  royal  per- 
sonage whose  seal  is  before  us,  which  after  all  extends  over  a 
period  of  but  thirty-five  years.  I  will  only  add  that  her  son 
Raymond,  following  the  same  style  as  that  on  his  mother's  seal, 
describes  himself  in  his  last  will  as  Filius  quondam  Eemnse 
Johanna*." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communica- 
tions. 


Thursday,  February  6th,  1879. 
C.  D.  E.  FORTNUM,  Esq.,  Senior  Fellow  present,  in  the 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  W.  J.  Thorns,  Esq.,  F.S. A. :— Eleven  Printed  Broadsides,  as  follows:— 
.     1.  The  Salamanca  Doctor's   Comment  upon  the  Proclamation  for  appre- 
hending Colonel  John  Rumsey,  Richard  Rumbold,  Richard  Nelthorp,  Wade, 
Goodenough,  Walcot,  Thompson,  Burton,  and  Hone,  for  conspiring  to  kill 
the  King.    London,  printed  for  J.  Smith.  1683. 

2.  The  Salamanca  Doctor's  Farewel :  or,  Titus's  exaltation  to  the  Pillory, 
upon  his  conviction  of  perjury.     A  Ballard.     To  the  Tune  of,  Packinton's 
Pound.    Printed  for  G.  C.  and  sold  by  Randal  Taylor  near  Stationers'  Hall; 
1685.     [Printed  in  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  S.  i.  109.] 

3.  An  Account  of  the  Manner  of  Taking  the  late  Duke  of  Monmouth,  &c. 
By  His  Majesties  Command.    London,  printed  by  B.  G.  for  Samuel  Keble, 
at  the  Turks-Head  over  against  Fetter  Lane  in  Fleet  Steet.  1685. 

4.  An  Account  of  the  Taking  the  late  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  Running 
away  of  the  Rebels  in  Scotland.     Published  by  Authority.     Printed  by  Tho. 
Newcomb  in  the  Savoy.  1685. 

5.  A  True  and   Exact  Relation  of   the  Prince  of    Orange  His  Public 
Entrance  into  Exeter.     [9th  Nov.  1688.] 

6.  Some  short  Reflections  upon  K.  James's  late  Declaration,  dated  at  S. 
Germains,  Apr.  17,  1693.  N.S.    London,  printed  for  Richard  Baldwin  at 
the  Oxford  Arms  in  Warwick  Lane.  1693. 

7.  The  Form  of  the  Proceeding  to  the  Funeral  of  Her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Mary  II.  of  Blessed  Memory,  from  the  Royal  Palace  of  Whitehall  to  the 
Collegiate  Church  at  Westminster;  the   5th  Day  of  this  Instant  March, 
1694-5.     To  begin  at  Twelve  a  Clock.     In  the  Savoy.    Printed  by  Edward 
Jones.  1694-5. 

8.  His  Majesties  Most  Gracious  Letter  to  the  Parliament  of  Scotland.  With 
the  Speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  His  Majesties  High  Commissioner 
there:  and  the  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Annandale,  Lord  President  of  that 
Parliament.     Published   by  Authority.     Edinburgh,  printed   by   the  heirs 
and  successors  of  Andrew  Anderson ;  and  Re-printed  by  Edward  Jones  in 
the  Savoy.  1695. 

9.  A  True  Copy  of  the  Papers  delivered  by  Mr.  Rob.  Chernocke,  Mr.  Ed. 
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King,  Mr.  Th.  Key,  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  at  Tyburn,  the 
Place  of  Execution,  March  18th,  1695-6.  Published  by  Authority.  London: 
printed  for  William  Kogers  at  the  Snn  against  St.  Dunstan's  Church  in 
Fleet  Street.  1696. 

10.  An  Account  of  the  Execution  of  Brigadier  Rookwood,  Major  Lowick, 
and  Mr.  Cranburn,  at  Tyburn,  April  29th,  1696.     London:    Printed  for 
Richard  Baldwin  near  the  Oxford  Arms  in  Warwick  Lane.  1696. 

11.  A  True  Copy  of  the  Paper  delivered  by  Sir  John  Fenwicke,  Baronet,  to 
the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  on  Tower  Hill,  the  Place  of  Exe- 
cution, Thursday,  January  28,  1696-7.     Published  by  Authority.     London, 
printed  by  J.  Orme,  for  R.  Bentley  in  Covent  Garden,  and  A.  Bosvile  in 
Fleet  Street.  1697. 

From  the  Author: — The  Mural  and  Decorative  Paintings  which  are  now  existing, 
or  which  have  been  in  existence,  during  the  present  century  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  By  C.  E.  Keyser,  M. A.  [From  the  Archaeological  Journal,  xxxv. 
275.  With  MS.  additions.]  8vo.  London,  1878. 

From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society: — 

1.  Report  xxxviii.  (with  Abstract  of  Proceedings  1877-78) ;  Communica- 
tions, No.  xx.    Being  No.  2  of  the  Fourth  Volume    8vo.    Cambridge.  1878. 

2.  Publications.    Octavo  Series.    No.  xvi.    A  Supplement  to  the  History  of 
the  Parish  of  Bottisham  in  the  Priorv  of  Anglesey.  By  Edw.  Hailstone,  jun. 
8vo.    Cambridge,  1878. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  i.  No.  2.  Feb.  1879. 
New  Monthly  Series.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association: — The 
Journal.  Parts  xvii.  and  xviii.  [Not  previously  presented.]  8vo.  London, 

From  Walter  Money,  Esq.,  F.S. A.:— Transactions  of  the  Newbury  District  Field 
Club.  Vol.  ii.  1872-1875.  Edited  by  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  8vo. 
Newbury,  1878. 

From  the  Editor,  LI.  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— The  Reliquary.  No.  76.  Vol.  xix. 
January.  8vo.  London  and  Derby,  1879. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome: — Bullettino.  Anno  vi. 

Num.  4.     Serie  ii.     Ottobre-Dicembre.    8vo.    Rome,  1878. 
From  the  Family  of  the  late  William  Palgrave,  Esq.,  through  Messrs.  Miller  and 

Leavins:— Palgrave  Family  Memorials.    Edited  by   Charles  John  Palmer 

and  Stephen  Tucker  (Rouge  Croix).    4to.    Norwich,  1878.    (For  Private 

Distribution  only.) 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:— The  Journal. 
Vol.  viii.  No.  2.  8vo.  London,  1878. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society: — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Vol.  xviii  Part  4 
[Completing  the  vol.]  8vo.  London,  1878. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: -The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xi.  Part  1.  January.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  Secretary,  said  it  was  his  painful 
duty  to  announce  the  death— that  afternoon —of  Mr  W.  S 
Walford,  in  whom  the  Society  had  lost  one  of  the  most  valued, 
most  learned,  and  most  respected  of  its  Fellows.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  a  paper  was  about  to  be  laid  before  them  this  even- 
ing by  W.  H.  H.  Rogers,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  on  an  Effigy  which 
had  long  passed  current  as  that  of  the  well-known  "  little  Choke- 
a-bonc,  Margaret  Courtenay,  but  of  which  Mr.  Walford's 
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usual  sagacity  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Kogers  the  true  attribution. 
Mr.  Walford  would  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
To  himself  his  loss  was  nothing  less  than  irreparable.  Mr. 
Walford  was  always  ready  to  impart  his  information  to  all 
who  applied  to  him,  and  few,  he  believed,  ever  applied  to  him 
in  vain  on  subjects  which  he  had  made  his  own. 

The  Chairman,  and  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.  expressed  their 
cordial  concurrence  in  the  regrets  expressed  by  the  Secretary 
and  in  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Society. 

DR.  FERDINAND  KELLER,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  communicated  a 
Memoir  (of  which  W.  M.  WYLIE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  kindly  fur- 
nished a  ^translation)  on  two  Grave-mounds  at  Lunkliofen,  in 
the  canton  of  Aargau,  Switzerland,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Reuss,  which  runs  through  Lucerne.  This  group  of  grave- 
mounds  is  the  most  numerous  of  any  in  Switzerland,  comprising 
as  it  does  forty  mounds  (Varying  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in 
height)  or  about  one-tenth  of  what  Dr.  Keller  calculates  to  be, 
in  round  numbers,  the  total  number  of  tumuli  in  Switzerland. 
About  twelve  years  ago  one  of  the  largest,  and  about  three  years 
ago  one  of  the  smallest,  was  opened.  In  the  course  of  last  year 
two  fresh  excavations  were  organised  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Zurich,  and  the  results  form  the  subject  of  Dr.  Keller's 
communications,  which  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

FREDERICK  HAINES,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  three  New  Year's 
Gifts  Rolls  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  belonging  respect- 
ively to  the  years  1564,  1565,  and  1598.  The  first  two  were 
imperfect.  Each  of  them  has  on  the  back  a  list  of  the  gifts 
presented  by  the  Queen  in  return  for  those  received  by  her. 
Each  of  them  also  bears  the  signature  of  the  Queen. 

In  some  Notes  which  accompanied  this  interesting  exhibition, 
Mr.  Haines  called  attention  to  the  general  history  of  these  docu- 
ments and  to  the  features  of  special  interest  in  the  particular 
specimens  laid  before  the  Society  this  evening.  Into  these 
details  it  is  not  expedient  to  enter  at  length  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  it  is  hoped  that  the  exhibition  made  by  Mr.  Haines  this 
evening  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  similar  rolls,*  which 
may  eventually  be  published,  in  whole  or  in  part,  along  with 
these,  in  the  Society's  Transactions. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  rolls  have  been  laid  before 
the  Society.  On  the  7th  October  1736  Mr.  George  Holmes, 
F.S.A.,  the  editor  of  the  Foedera,  whose  portrait  adorns  our 

*  Any  Fellow  of  the  Society  who  possesses  an  unpublished  New  Year's  Gifts 
Roll  or  who  knows  of  the  existence  of  such  elsewhere  is  requested  to  communi- 
cate the  fact  to  the  Secretary. 
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walls,  exhibited  two  such  rolls,  one  of  the  30th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  which  Hans  Holbein  figures  both  as  donor 
and  donee  (see  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  95, 
or  Works,  iii.  p.  84),  and  the  other  of  the  21st  year  of 
Elizabeth.  On  the  21st  October  in  the  same  year  Mr. 
Holmes  produced  a  similar  roll  of  the  last  year  of  Edward  VI. 
and  one  of  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth.  Again,  on  Dec.  16th, 
1756,  Dr.  Lyttelton — then  Dean  of  Exeter  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  President  of  the  Society  (1765)  — 
exhibited  a  similar  roll  of  27  Eliz.  which  is  briefly  described  in 
the  Archasologia,  vol.  i.  p.  9.  The  fullest  account  and  collection 
of  these  rolls  is  to  be  found  in  Nichols's  Progresses  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  putting  together  a  list  of  the  rolls  which  are  either  published 
in  extenso  or  described  in  that  work.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  they  are  not  always  very  accurately 
transcribed.  A  general  account  of  these  documents  will  be 
found  in  the  Preface  to  vol.  i.  p.  xxv.  followed  at  p.  35  by  a 
List  of  New  Year's  Gifts  to  Henry  IV.  from  Eymer.  In  the 
second  volume  at  signature  B  2,  pp.  3-40,  we  have  a  list  of 
Elizabethan  rolls  from  the  14th  to  the  36th  years  of  her  reign, 
printed  from  the  Sloane  MS.  814.  These  however  would  seem 
to  be  abstracts  of  the  rolls  rather  than  the  rolls  themselves. 
In  the  same  and  succeeding  volumes  we  find  the  following 
rolls,  which  are  here  given  in  order  of  date,  with  the  pro- 
venance assigned  to  them  by  Nichols.  4  Eliz.  from  an 


Harl.   MS.  (vol.    iii.   A— 0.  pp.    1—23).      20  Eliz.  from   an 

ol.  ii.  L,  p.  65). 
original  penes  the  author   (vol.  iii.   *0,   3 — 15.  pp.  93 — 118). 


original  penes  Craven  Ord  (vol.  ii.  L,  p.  65).     21  Eliz.  from  an 


27  Eliz.  This  is  only  an  account  of  the  roll  mentioned  above,  as 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Lyttelton  (vol.  ii.  0  3.  p.  93*).  31  Eliz.  from 
an  original  penes  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  (vol.  ii.  03.  p.  93). 
42  Eliz.  from  an  original  at  Beaumanor  Park,  Leicestershire 
(vol.  iii.  S— Y  4.  pp.  129—151).  To  these  may  be  added  a 
roll  of  the  third  year  of  James  I.  printed  in  Nichols's  Progresses 
of  that  monarch,  vol.  i.  p.  593.  But  here,  instead  of  the  curious 
descriptions  of  jewels  and  other  objects  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  earlier  rolls  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  such  as  those  exhibited 
this  evening,  we  find  the  gifts  take  the  cruder  form  of  sums  of 
hard  cash. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Haines  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  rolls  came  to  light : — 

"  They  were  found  in  a  drawer  of  an  old  piece  of  furniture, 
about  forty  years  ago,  in  a  well-known  coffee-house  at  the  corner 
of  Serle  Street  and  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  called 
Serle's  Coffee  House,  by  a  Mr.  Patterson,  who  succeeded  a  Mr. 
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Green  as  proprietor  or  landlord  of  the  tavern  in  question.  On 
Mr.  Patterson's  death  they  came  into  the  hands  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Watts,  who  has  allowed  me  to  exhibit  them  this  even- 
ing. How  they  came  to  be  deposited  in  Serle's  coffee-house 
must  ever  remain  a  mystery.  There  appears  to  have  been  no 
regular  custodian  of  documents  of  this  kind  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  or  any  authorised  depository  for  them.  They  probably 
fell  into  the  hands  of  officials  who  received  or  had  to  do  with 
them  at  the  time  they  were  prepared,  and  so  became  mixed  up 
with  their  family  and  other  papers.  Serle's  coffee-house  was 
originally  named  after  Henry  Serle,  the  treasurer  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  who  built  New  Square—  at  first  called  Serle  Square — and 
whose  initials  and  arms  are  to  be  found  over  the  inside  of  the 
south  gateway.  Henry  Serle's  treasurership  began  within  a 
score  of  years  after  Elizabeth's  reign,  so  that  these  rolls  may 
possibly  have  found  their  way  into  the  coffee-house  during  the 
Cromwell  troubles,  or  have  been  left  there  by  one  of  those  gay 
young  fellows  described  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator  as  lounging 
about  that  and  other  places  of  resort." 

W.  H.  H.  ROGERS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Devon, 
communicated  some  notes  on  the  Courtenay  Effigy  in  Colyton 
church,  Devon,  which  tradition  had  hitherto  assigned  to  Mar- 
garet Courtenay,  daughter  of  William  Courtenay,  Earl  of 
Devon,  by  the  Princess  Katherine  his  wife.  Mr.  Walford, 
however,  had  written  to  Mr.  Rogers  to  inquire  whether  the 
so-called  royal  arms  (viz.  modern  France  and  England 
quarterly)  on  two  of  the  shields  had  not  really  a  mark  of 
cadency,  to  wit,  a  bordure  compony,  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
notice.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  justified  Mr.  Walford's 
conjecture  that  the  effigy,  so  far  from  representing  "  little  Choke- 
a-bone,"  might  commemorate  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Courtenay, 
fifth  Earl  of  Devon,  by  his  wife  Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter  of 
John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  granddaughter  of  John 
of  Gaunt. 

Mr.  Rogers's  notes  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia,  with 
illustrations  of  the  arms  on  the  basement. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communica- 
tions. 
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Thursday,  February  13th,  1879. 
WILLIAM  SMITH,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects:— The  Transactions  1878-79. 

No.  6.    4to.    London,  1879. 
From  Harvard  College :— Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of 

Harvard  College.     1877-78.    8vo.    Cambridge  (U.S.A.)  1879. 
From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna,  (Philosophisch-Historische 


1.  Sitzungsberichte.  88  Band,  1,  2,  u.  3.  Heft.;  89  Band,  1.  u.  2  Heft.  8vo. 
Vienna,  1878. 

2.  Register  zu  den  Banden  71  bis  80  der  Sit/ungsberichte.    (viii.)    8vo. 
Vienna,  1878. 

3.  Denkschriften.  xxvii.  Band.    4to.    Vienna,  1878. 

4.  Archiv  f  iir  Kunde  osterr.  Geschichtsquellen.  56.  Band, 2.  Heft.;  57.  Band, 
1.  Heft.    8vo.    Vienna,  1878. 

From  W.  E.  Forster,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — A  Brief  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Holbeach 
and  its  Church  of  All  Saints.  By  the  Rev.  Grant  W.  Macdonald,  B.A. 
8vo.  Holbeach. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Lin- 
colnshire, communicated  the  following  note  on  an  Iron  Slab 
with  armorial  bearings  found  at  Blyton,  near  Gainsburgh  : — 

"  Some  five  or  six  years  ago  a  workman  employed  in  pulling 
down  a  cottage  at  Blyton,  near  Gainsburgh,  found  a  slab  of  cast- 
iron  which  had  been  used  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  inaccurate 
expression)  as  a  door-stone.  The  upper  surface  was  without 
pattern  of  any  kind,  but  when  it  was  turned  over  raised  mark- 
ings were  discovered.  A  friend  of  mine  who  lived  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  sent  me  news  of  the  discovery,  and  I  at 
once  went  to  the  spot  and  purchased  the  iron  of  the  owner.  I 
saw  at  once  that  it  had  been  the  back  of  a  fire-grate,  and  that 
the  raised  pattern  was  an  armorial  shield,  but  it  was  so  clogged 
with  dirt  that  I  could  not  make  out  the  charges.  I  learnt,  how- 
ever, that  a  former  occupant  of  the  cottage  had  been  a  workman 
in  the  employment  of  members  of  the  family  of  Hickman  of 
Thunnock,  and  that  about  seventy  years  ago  he  had  received  per- 
mission to  remove,  for  his  own  use,  several  articles  at  that  time 
considered  worthless  from  the  old  hall  at  Gainsburgh.  This 
stately  fifteenth-century  manor-house  was  during  the  Stuart 
period  the  home  of  the  Hickman  family,  and  they  continued  to 
reside  there  till  about  1750.  On  cleaning  the  fire-back  I  found 
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that  the  shield  thereon  was  the  coat  of  Hickman  (Party  per  pale 
indented  argent  and  azure)  impaling  a  couped  saltire.  The  date 
at  the  top,  1658,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  match  intended  to  be 
commemorated.  Sir  William  Hickman,  the  second  baronet, 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Nevil  of  Mat- 
tersey,  in  Nottinghamshire.*  The  precise  date  of  the  match  has 
not  hitherto  been  ascertained,  but  it  was  almost  certainly  in  or 
about  the  year  here  indicated.  The  Nevilles  of  Mattersey,  how- 
ever, are  believed  to  have  borne  the  undifferenced  coat  of  the 
great  house  of  which  they  were  a  branch ;  it  is  therefore  not  a 
little  singular  that  in  the  casting  before  us  their  saltire  should 
be  represented  couped.  Whether  this  was  done  intentionally, 
for  the  sake  of  difference,  or  whether  it'  is  one  more  example  to 
be  added  to  the  long  catalogue  of  blundered  arms,  I  am  not  able 
to  determine.  In  either  case  it  seems  not  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  such  of  the  Fellows  of  our  Society  as  take  interest 
in  heraldry." 

Mr.  PEACOCK  also  communicated  a  series  of  Injunctions  tran- 
scribed from  the  Register  of  John  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(A.D.  1521 — 1547),  and  addressed  respectively  to  the  Bene- 
dictine nunnery  of  Elnstow  or  Helenstow,  near  Bedford ;  to 
Stodely  or  Studly,  another  Benedictine  nunnery  in  the  parish 
of  Beckley,  Oxfordshire ;  to  Nun  Cottam,  Cottum,  Cotton,  or 
Gotham,  a  Cistercian  nunnery  in  the  parish  of  Keelby,  near 
Grimsby ;  and  to  Missenden  Abbey,  a  house  of  Augustinian 
canons  in  Buckinghamshire.  These  documents,  which  were  full 
of  illustrations  of  the  mode  of  life  in  certain  monastic  houses 
just  before  the  Dissolution,  will  be  published  in  the  Archasologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communica- 
tions. 

Thursday,  February  20th,  1879. 
The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair- 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Society  of  Archaeology,  Agram,  Croatia:— Viestnik  hryatskoga  Arke- 

ologickoga  Druztva.     Godina  I,— Br.  I.     8vo.     1879. 
From  the  Author: — Pre-Historic  Copper  Implements.    An  open  Letter  to  the 

Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.     By  the  Kcv.  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  A.M. 

Svo.     Boston.     Privately  printed.     1879. 

*  See  Pedigree,  Stork's  Hist,  of  Gainsburgh,  ed.  1817,  p.  123. 
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From  Gordon  W. 


Koya!  »  ^Proceedings.    Vol.  XX™i.    Ho.  192.    8vo.    London, 
1879. 
From  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.  J?.S.  A.  :-¥onr  Broadsides. 


ofTuxford.     Dated  Bishops-Thorp,  April  12,  1703. 


1715-16. 


s: 


The  Rev.  Frederick  Augustus  Howe  Fitzgerald,  Roger  Hor- 
man  Fisher,  Esq.,  and  Charles  Thomas  Newton,  Esq.,  C.B.  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  LUKIS,  F.S.A.  Local  Secretary  for  York- 
shire, laid  before  the  Society  a  Report  on  the  Hunebedden  of 
Drenthe,  Netherlands.  Of  these  important  megalithic  remains 
Mr.  Lukis,  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Society,  and  accompanied 
by  Sir  Henry  Dry  den,  had  made  a  careful  survey,  and  the  plans 
(drawn  to  a  uniform  scale),  views,  and  drawings  of  pottery,  &c. 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  course  of  that  survey  were  this 
evening  exhibited,  and  were  presented  by  Mr.  Lukis  to  the 
Society. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Lukis's  Report  :— 

"  Allusions  have  been  frequently  made  by  authors  to  the  hune- 
beds  of  this  province,  but  no  detailed  accounts  of  any  great  value 
have  been  published.  The  work  of  Janssen,  printed  at  Utrecht 
in  1848,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  desideratum,  and  is 
of  some  value  on  account  of  its  tables  of  symbolical  diagrams  of 
fifty-two  of  these  monuments,  by  means  of  which  we  learn  what 
he  thought  was  their  construction,  and  also  on  account  of  a  few 
general  remarks  on  hunebeds,  and  particulars  relating  to  objects 
found  in  some  of  them  ;  but  it  is  of  small  value  for  scientific 
purposes.  It  contains  no  exact  ground-plans  and  sections  from 
which  we  may  form  an  idea  of  their  actual  construction  ;  and 
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from  the  diagrams  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
dotted  lines  represent  capstones  and  supports  which  were  gone 
or  were  merely  displaced  at  that  time. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Gr.  Gregory,  late  King's  Commissary  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  Drenthe,  has  given  a  list  of  all  the  existing  hunebeds 
(fifty-five  in  number) ;  and  Mr.  L.  Oldenhuis  Gratama  of  Assen, 
Dr.  Lubach,  and  others,  have  put  forth  short  descriptions  of  the 
monuments  which  they  have  seen.  Dr.  Pleyte,  the  learned 
assistant  curator  of  the  Ley  den  museum,  is  preparing  a  work, 
which  will  appear  in  parts,  upon  the  general  antiquities  of  Hol- 
land, and  has  been  kind  enough  to  show  me  his  manuscripts, 
and  that  portion  relating  to  Friesland  which  is  in  type.  This 
work  will  contain  a  more  complete  description  of  the  hunebeds 
than  has  yet  appeared,  accompanied  with  engravings  of  them 
taken  from  photographs.  But  it  will  be  lacking  in  a  very  im- 
portant particular,  for  it  will  give  no  ground-plans.  His  inten- 
tion is  to  give  a  few  general  measurements  to  enable  the  reader 
to  ascertain  their  relative  proportions,  and  to  state  what  has  been 
found  in  and  about  the  monuments,  but  this  will  bo  quite  in- 
sufficient for  the  archaeologist  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of 
their  forms  and  construction,  and  to  determine  the  place  they 
should  occupy  among  the  rude  stone  structures  of  Europe.  Dr. 
Pleyte  has  also  prepared  admirable  geological  illustrations  which 
will  help  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  distribution  of  hunebeds 
in  the  Netherlands. 

The  plans  and  drawings  of  a  large  number  of  the  Drenthe 
monuments  which  are  now  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  furnish  the  chief  materials  for  a  scientific 
study  of  these  structures.  As  I  had  neither  the  permission  nor 
means  for  digging  in  them,  so  in  only  a  few  cases  was  I  able  to 
ascertain  the  original  floor-level  of  the  chambers,  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  know  in  every  instance.  From  these  plans  it 
will  clearly  appear  that  they  all  without  exception  belong  to  one 
class.  They  approach  a  parallelogram  in  form  with  the  entrance 
in  one  of  the  long  sides.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cist,  strictly 
speaking,  among  them.  A  cist,  according  to  the  precise  defini- 
tion of  the  Rev.  W.  Greenwell,  is  a  sepulchral  chest  closed  abso- 
lutely on  all  sides,  and  covered  with  a  lid.  Once  closed  around 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  individual  or  individuals  for  whom  it 
was  constructed,  it  was  not  intended  to  be  re-opened  for  other 
interments.  Thus  it  is  distinguished  from  a  chamber  or  family 
tomb,  to  which  an  entrance  of  one  kind  or  another  is  provided. 
On  reference  to  the  ground-plans  of  those  which  have  been  least 
disturbed,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  one  which  does  not 
exhibit  this  feature.  The  only  difference  between  those  which 
are  called  hunebeds  and  the  three  which  have  been  designated 
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grafkelders  or  cists  by  the  Dutch  antiquaries  consists  in  the 
supports  of  the  latter  having  been  more  carefully  selected  or 
artificially  shaped  and  adjusted  more  closely  to  each  other, 
leaving  no  wide  gaps  any  where  except  one  for  an  entrance. 

It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  all  the  hunebeds  were  for- 
merly buried  in  mounds  of  sand,  peat,  and  small  stones  heaped 
around  and  over  them  in  layers.  Many  are  still  partially  en- 
veloped, and  those  about  which  no  vestige  of  the  mound  now 
exists  have  only  recently  been  deprived  of  them,  which  is  greatly 
to  be  deplored.  The  fierce  winds  which  have  for  ages  swept 
across  the  dead  level  of  the  country,  and  the  sandy  nature  of  the 
soil,  have  contributed  to  this  partial  exposure  ;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  State  authorities  should  have  sanctioned 
the  removal  in  many  instances  of  what  remained  of  the  mounds. 
It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  oaks  and  shrubs  should  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  among  the  stones,  by  which  some  of  the  monu- 
ments are  not  only  now  in  part  concealed,  but  threatened  with 
injury,  if  not  demolition.  If  the  oaks  are  suffered  to  attain  to 
any  size  they  will  dislodge  capstones  and  overthrow  supports,  to 
the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  object  which  the  Dutch  Government 
have  had  in  view  in  their  purchase. 

The  mounds  were  of  two  forms,  long  or  oval  and  round,  some 
of  both  kinds  being  in  their  present  condition  distinctly  trace- 
able. The  form  of  the  mounds  was  mainly  regulated  by  the  form 
of  the  chambers.     Of  the  two  kinds  the  following  are  examples. 
Long-barrows.     In  fir  plantation,  Emmen,  120ft.  by  87ft. 

„  So-called  grafkelders,  Emmen,  204ft.  by  48ft. 

Oval-barrows.     Ballo,  84ft.  by  54ft. 

„  Gieten,  99ft.  by  60ft. 

„  Drouwen,  No.  1.  90ft  by  60ft. 

„  On  heath  between  Odoorn  and  Valthe.  No.  1.  66ft.  by 
48ft 

,,  On  Oosterveld  near  Angelsloo,  No.  2.  66ft.  by  54ft. 
Round-barrows.     Tijnaarloo  81ft.  diameter. 

„  Drouwen  No.  2.     66ft.       „ 

„  Buinen  No.  1.         87ft.       „ 

„  Buinen  No.  2.          87ft.       „ 

„  Exlo  66ft.       „ 

„  Exlo-er-veld  75ft.       „ 

„  Emmerveld,  No.  1.  72ft.       „ 

No.  2.  57ft.       „ 

„  „  No.  3.  51ft.       „ 

„  Angelsloo,    No.  1.  60ft.       „ 

„  Ernmen  (restored),  36ft.       ,, 

,,  Eext  (Anlo),  restored? 

„  On  heath  between  Odoorn  and  Valthe  63  ft. 
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Nearly  all  these  sepulchres  have  been  in  ancient  times  dis- 
turbed by  treasure-seekers,  and  many  have  been  again  searched 
by  their  late  owners,  or  by  local  antiquaries  by  permission  of  the 
authorities.  Yet,  by  whomsoever  this  work  has  been  performed, 
no  great  care  has  been  taken  to  collect  the  fragments  of  urns  and 
other  relics,  for  the  earth  within  and  around  the  chambers  is  full 
of  them,  and  would  amply  repay  further  examination.  I  made 
no  systematic  exploration  'in  any  instance,  yet  by  gathering  the 
fragments  which  strewed  the  surface,  and  those  I  met  with  when 
digging  down  to  the  foot  of  supports  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
floor-level  of  a  few  hunebeds,  I  am  within  the  mark  in  stating 
that  I  found  portions  of  nearly  200  different  urns.  Drawings  of 
some  of  these  fragments  accompany  these  plans,  as  well  as  draw- 
ings of  complete  urns  which  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
the  chambers,  and  are  preserved  in  the  museums  of  Assen,  Ley- 
den,  and  Utrecht.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  some 
of  which  are  now  exhibited,  everything  I  collected  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Assen  museum,  and  amongst  the  objects  are  seven 
flint  arrow-points,  part  of  a  Diorite  celt,  &c. 

The  stone  blocks  with  which  the  hunebeds  are  constructed 
were  unquestionably  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
spots  where  they  have  been  erected.  They  are  water-worn  and 
rounded  boulders  of  granite  or  gneiss,  which  have  been  trans- 
ported by  a  glacial  sea  moving  southwards  from  Scandinavia, 
and  scattered  broadcast  on  the  way.  It  is  a  wonder  that  every 
stone  has  not  long  since  been  converted  into  materials  for  sea- 
walls, road-making,  and  other  public  and  private  works.  Many 
similar  boulders  of  all  sizes  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sand-heaths  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Borger,  Odoorn,  and  Emmen,  and  are 
being  broken  up  for  these  purposes  and  removed  by  canal-boats 
to  distant  parts  of  the  province.  There  is  a  loading-wharf  for 
the  stones  near  the  roadside  between  Odoorn  and  Emmen.  The 
demolition  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Drenthe  was  so  actively 
carried  on  in  the  last  century  that  the  attention  of  the  provincial 
authorities  was  then  drawn  to  it,  and  a  restraining  proclamation 
was  issued,  but  with  little  avail ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  not  one  monument  is  intact,  and  that  not  a  vestige 
now  remains  of  others  which  once  existed.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  L.  Oldhuis  Gratama,  Mr.  Gregory,  and  others  for  their 
successful  exertions  in  securing  those  which  remain  against 
further  rude  handling ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  draw 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  threatened  mischief  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made  above. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  hunebeds  approach  a  paral- 
lelogram in  form.  The  internal  length  of  them  varies  from  12 
to  65  feet,  and  the  internal  width  from  4  to  9  feet.  The  usual 
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internal  height  of  the  chambers  is  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  6  inches. 
The  direction  of  them  from  a  given  centre  varies  from  north- 
east to  south-east,  with  five  exceptions,  and  most  lie  between 
east-north-east  and  east-south-east. 

Some  of  the  larger  chambers  are  wider  in  the  middle  than 
at  the  extremities,  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some  Netherlands 
antiquaries  that  this  form  was  intended  to  represent  a  kind  of 
rude  coffin.  The  larger  capstones  are  usually  over  the  middle 
of  the  chamber,  whether  it  is  wider  than  the  ends  or  not,  because 
here  the  largest  and  heaviest  mass  of  superincumbent  sand, 
loam,  and  small  stones  had  to  be  sustained. 

In  almost  all  the  hunebeds  several  artificially  split  stones 
have  been  employed  both  for  supports  and  covering-stones,  in 
order  to  produce  a  flat  internal  surface.  The  stones,  being 
mostly  of  a  stratified  nature,  rendered  the  cleavage  probably  not 
a  difficult  operation.  I  could  not  discover  any  trace  of  the 
means  by  which  the  operation  was  accomplished. 

No  cup-markings  or  sculptures  of  any  kind  were  observed. 

Several  of  the  hunebeds  have  the  remains  of  an  inclosing  line 
of  stones  at  a  few  feet  distance  from  the  main  building.  Janssen 
considers  them  to  have  been  arranged  in  every  instance  but 
three  (one  at  Nordsleen  and  two  near  Emmen)  in  a  quadran- 
gular form.  The  great  disturbance  of  these  stones  which  has 
occurred  renders  it  difficult  to  decide  the  point.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that-  no  inclosing  line  was  intended  to  be  quadrangular, 
except  perhaps  one  at  Emmen.  These  stones  were  the  first  to 
be  attacked  and  carried  away  by  stone  traders,  and  the  few 
which  remain  are  often  out  of  place.  They  were  planted  as  far 
from  the  side-walls  of  the  building  as  the  entrance-passage  ex- 
tended, which  would  not  be  far  from  the  foot  of  the  mound  in 
which  they  may  have  been  partly  buried,  and  whose  outline  they 
would  follow.  It  has  been  supposed  that  all  the  hunebeds  were 
formerly  surrounded  in  this  manner,  but  not  one  of  the  smaller 
ones  exhibits  this  feature  at  the  present  time. 

The  quantity  of  pottery  which  these  tombs  contained  is  un- 
usually large— far  larger  than  there  has  been  any  evidence  of  in 
the  Brittany  monuments.  It  is  generally  of  much  better  quality, 
and  more  highly  enriched  with  impressed  patterns.  There  is, 
however,  less  variety  in  their  forms,  and  the  proportion  of  urns 
with  pierced  knobs  is  also  larger  than  in  the  latter  country. 
Some  of  the  knobs  are  developed  into  true  handles.  (See  frag- 
ment of  urn  found  in  hunebed  of  Loon,  &c.  Plates  D.  fig.  1, 
and  Kb.  fig.  2.)*  A  small  vessel  said  to  have  been  found  in  a 
hunebed  at  Angelsloo  possesses  two  pierced  knobs  inside,  a 
peculiarity  that  I  have  not  met  with  before.  (Plate  Q.  fig.  5.) 
*  These  references  are  to  Mr.  Lukis's  drawings. 
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One  type  of  urn,  of -which  there  are  large  and  small  examples, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  goblet,  is  found  in  almost  every 
tomb.  (Plates  E.  figs.  1,  2 ;  Ka.  figs.  3,  7 ;  N.  figs.  1,2;  0. 
figs.  1,2  ;  Q.  fig.  4.)  In  every  example  of  this  form  the  orna- 
mentation is  on  the  bowl  of  the  urn,  and  is  made  with  punctures 
in  one  uniform  pattern  of  vertical  lines.  A  bottle  form  is  also 
frequent.  Two  perfect  bottles  are  preserved  in  the  Leyden 
museum,  one  at  Utrecht,  and  three  at  Assen,  where  there  are 
likewise  portions  of  five  others.  (Plates  B.  P.  fig.  4  ;  I.  and  0. 
fig.  3.)  Clay  pot-covers  are  not  unusual.  A  fragment  of  a 
large  one  is  given  in  plate  F.  fig.  3.  No  metal  of  any  kind  has 
been  met  with  in  the  hunebeds,  whereas  in  the  unchambered 
barrows,  which  are  most  abundant  in  all  parts  of  Holland,  bronze 
commonly  occurs,  accompanied  with  vessels  of  a  wholly  different 
character.  (See  plate  S.) 

Whenever  human  bones  have  been  found  they  have  belonged 
exclusively,  I  believe,  to  cremated  bodies. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden  accompanied  me  during  the  whole  tour, 
and  the  chief  and  essential  measurements  having  been  done  by 
him  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  scrupulous  accuracy. 

The  plans  are  laid  down  to  a  uniform  scale  of  ^-inch  to  1  foot." 

Mr.  Lukis  proceeded  to  make  the  following  remarks : — 
"  With  your  permission  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  observations 
to  the  dry  and,  as  some  may  think,  meagre  Report  which  I 
have  read.  My  reason  for  this  desire  is  that  I  may  point  out 
the  exceeding  value  and  use,  archaaologically  speaking,  of  a 
collection  of  plans  such  as  these. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  of  what  are  commonly 
called  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very 
indefinite  term,  and  I  would  say  a  very  misleading  one  as 
applied  to  the  class  of  which  I  have  been  speaking),  any  one  who 
has  given  a  careful  attention  to  the  subject,  is  aware  that  a  great 
deal  of  unfounded  theory  has  been  written  respecting  the  struc- 
tures which  belong  to  this  class.  There  has  been,  perhaps,  a 
greater  expenditure  of  pen-and-ink  labour  to  prove  what  these 
buildings  are  not  and  never  were,  than  has  been  lavished  upon 
any  other  subject  of  archaeological  research.  This  unhappy  line 
of  action  continues  still,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  up  an 
archaeological  publication,  whether  issued  in  this  country  or  on 
the  Continent,  in  which  there  is  an  article  on  monuments  of  this 
kind,  without  oftimes  meeting  with  statements  which  display  in 
the  authors  very  little  sound,  I  may  say  elementary,  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  This  imperfect  information  is,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  owing  to  the  absence  of  accurate  plans. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  seems  hardly  credible,  that  in  no  country 
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where  these  monuments  abundantly  exist  has  any  archaeologist, 
or  Society  of  archaeologists,  considered  it  a  primary  duty  to  make 
or  procure  proper  plans  of  them.  Another  remarkable  fact,  and 
yet  one  not  very  remarkable  from  my  point  of  view,  is,  that  in 
those  countries  in  which  they  abound,  as  in  France,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Ireland,  Portugal,  and  North  Africa,  their  true  con- 
struction is  least  apprehended,  and  the  most  fanciful  theories 
have  been  freely  propounded  and  accepted. 

I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  referring  to  a  fact  which  has 
recently  come  to  my  notice.  Twelve  years  ago  I  made  a  careful 
plan  of  a  ruined  chambered  barrow  in  South  Brittany,  and,  by 
means  of  that  plan,  ascertained  the  original  form  of  the  sepul- 
chral chamber.  To  the  casual  observer  the  surface  of  the  mound 
appeared  to  be  dotted  with  stones  in  inextricable  confusion,  but, 
by  carefully  distinguishing  those  which  were  in  their  true  posi- 
tions from  those  which  had  been  displaced — a  task  by  no  means 
difficult — and  then  putting  them  to  scale  upon  paper,  the  cruci- 
form character  of  the  plan  was  at  once  revealed. 

About  a  fortnight  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  a 
Breton  Archa3ological  Society,  in  which  there  is  an  article  by  a 
member  upon  an  exploration  he  has  made  of  this  barrow.  A 
ground-plan,  traced  by  the  eye,  accompanies  the  article;  but, 
if  I  had  not  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  monument,  I 
should  never  have  guessed  that  his  plan  and  mine  represented 
the  same,  and  was  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  that  hs  had 
not  discerned  its  true  form.  Here  then  is  one  way  in  which, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  correct  plan,  science  has  derived  no 
benefit  from  his  labour.  From  the  same  cause  a  serious  injury 
has  been  inflicted  in  this  particular  instance.  In  consequence  of 
not  understanding  the  ground-plan  of  the  monument,  the 
explorer  not  only  searched  in  the  wrong  places,  and  to  a  great 
extent  excavated  without  instead  of  within  the  walls  of  the 
sepulchre,  but,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  undiscerning  operation, 
he  has  shifted  from  their  places  stones  which  he  should  not  have 
touched,  and  thus  confusion  has  been  rendered  worse  con- 
founded. 

There  is  a  proverbial  saying  in  common  use  that  "  seeing  is 
believing,"  but  experience  is  frequently  against  its  truth.  As 
regards  the  monuments  in  question  "  seeing,"  without  the  aid 
of  plans,  sections,  and  levels,  has  led  observers  into  errors  of 
various  kinds.  "  Seeing  "  after  this  fashion  has  induced  a 
well-known  French  antiquary,  M.  Cartailhac,  to  assert  that 
some  of  the  Aveyron  tumular  receptacles  were  erected  upon 
the  summit  of  barrows,  and  to  conclude  that  these  particular 
stone  structures  could  never  have  been  wholly  covered  by  the 
mounds.  On  a  previous  occasion,  and  before  this  Society,  I 
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exhibited  plans  and  sections  of  the  monuments  to  which  he 
referred,  which  completely  annihilated  his  view.  "  Seeing  " 
after  the  same  fashion  has  led  French,  Portuguese,  Irish,  and 
other  writers  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  notion  that  some  other 
monuments,  which  can  be  proved,  by  means  of  proper  plans  and 
sections,  to  be  partially-ruined  structures,  are  in  their  pristine 
forms. 

And,  if  a  well-known  English  author  had  had  access  to  good 
plans  and  descriptions  of  the  Drenthe  Monuments,  is  it  in  the 
least  degree  probable  that  he  would  have  asked  the  question 
whether  they  were  originally  covered  with  earth  or  not,  and  that 
he  would  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  were  so  covered,  but  that  the  largest  and  many  of  the  smaller 
do  not  show  a  vestige  of  any  such  covering  ?  A  reference  to  the 
plans  now  before  you,  and  the  descriptions  which  accompany 
them,  will  expose  the  fallacy  of  his  assertion  and  conclusion. 

Maintainers  of  theories  which  have  been  formed  after  a 
hurried  inspection,  or  are  based  upon  the  inaccurate  sketches 
and  descriptions  of  others,  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon ;  and,  if 
accurate  plans  will  not  undeceive  them,  nothing  else  will. 

These  remarks  might  be  extended  to  much  greater  length  in 
support  of  what  I  said  at  first.  If,  therefore,  we  desire  to  obtain 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  end  can  alone  be  attained 
by  bringing  together  a  large  collection  of  carefully  drawn  plans 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  instituting  comparisons  between 
them.  Until  this  has  been  done  arguments  and  discussions 
respecting  their  construction  are  a  waste  of  time. 

It  is  because  of  the  very  strong  feeling  I  entertain  of  the 
important  part  which  scale-plans  should  serve  in  the^  study  of 
prehistoric  monuments,  by  means  of  which  misconceptions  as  to 
their  true  construction  may  be  got  quit  of,  that  I  now  wish  to 
inform  the  Society  of  my  intention  to  present  to  them  all  the 
plans  and  drawings  I  possess.  I  do  not  allude  to  those  now  on 
the  table,  for  they  are  yours  of  right,  but  to  the^  considerable 
collection  I  have  made  in  Brittany  and  other  countries.  Students 
of  this  branch  of  archaeology  will  then  have  easy  access  to  them, 
and  the  plans  will  materially  aid  them  in  their  researches. 

Before  I  sit  down  I  desire  to  express  the  great  gratitude  I 
feel  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  pecuniary  grant  they 
kindly  made  to  me,  and  also  to  the  esteemed  Director  for  sup- 
plementing that  grant  out  of  his  own  purse,  without  which  this 
work  would  probably  never  have  been  accomplished,  at  least  by 
myself.  It  was  your  Director  who  first  suggested  that  the  work 
should  be  undertaken,  because  he  had  learnt  when  in  Drenthe 
that  a  movement  of  a  reprehensible  nature  had  commenced, 
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which  was  no  other  than  the  restoration  of  the  monuments.  Two 
of  the  hunebeds  have  been  thus  dealt  with,  viz.  a  large  and  fine 
one  near  Rolde,  and  a  small  one  near  Emmen.  His  anxious 
desire  was  that  the  greater  number  should  be  planned  before  the 
unfortunate  movement  had  been  carried  further.  I  suppose  the 
feeling  that  came  over  me  in  the  presence  of  these  restored 
tombs  is  one  which  every  one  of  you  will  feel  when  viewing 
Lannion  Quoit,  in  Cornwall,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  has 
been  rebuilt.  The  same  stones  have  been  employed  in  its  recon- 
struction, it  bears  the  same  name  by  which  it  has  been  known 
for  generations,  and  yet  it  is  not  and  never  will  be  the  same 
interesting  and  instructive  monument,  because  the  stones  do  not 
occupy  their  ancient  positions.  It  is  therefore  far  better,  as 
objects  of  study,  that  the  ruins  should  continue  as  ruins,  and  be 
protected  against  further  injury,  than  that  an  unenlightened  and, 
indeed,  any  attempt  whatever  to  restore  them  should  be  made." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Report  and  of  the  remarks -which 
followed   it,    the   Right    Honourable   the   Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
President,  after  moving  a  cordial  vote  of  Thanks  to  Mr.  Lukis 
for  his  Report  and  for  his  Donation — a  vote  which  was  carried 
by  acclamation — proceeded  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Meet- 
ing to  a  subject  which  was  very   closely   connected  with   the 
able  Paper  they  had  just  heard:  viz.  the  Bill  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Ancient   Monuments   in   this   country.     For   his   own 
part  he   had   always   been   of  opinion   that   one  of  the    most 
effectual  measures  for  securing  and  promoting  that  preservation, 
which  they  must  so  much  all  have  at  heart,  would  be  to  have  an 
Archa3ological   Survey   of  Great   Britain ;    and   he   could  not 
conceive  any  object  to  which  the  influence  and  efforts  of  this 
great  Society  might    more  advantageously  be  directed.      He 
wished  however  on  the  present  occasion  to  confine  himself  to 
the  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  and,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  was 
present,  he  hoped  to  hear  from  him  some  explanation  of  the 
provisions  of  that  Bill,  and  some  statement  as   to   the   exact 
position  in  which  it  now  stood.     He  was  aware  that  a  strong, 
and  he  could  not  say  an  unreasonable,  feeling  existed  in  some 
quarters,  that  the  commissioners  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
any  such  Bill  in  this  country  ought  to  have  some  connection 
with  the    Society   over  which   he  had  the  honour  to  preside. 
But  he  understood  that,  after  passing  through  sundry  changes 
on  this  subject,  the  Commissioners  now  proposed  to  be  appointed 
for  the  three  kingdoms  were  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 
As  he  himself  was  a  member  of  that  body  he  was  scarcely  en- 
titled to  complain  of  that  arrangement ;  but  he  must  own  that 
it  seemed  to  him  a  question  whether  the  functions  in  question 
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might  not  be  as  effectually  discharged  by  making  use  of  the 
three  Societies  which  more  especially  represented  the  interests 
of  archaeology  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  respectively  : 
viz.  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  England,  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  for  Ireland,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  for  Scotland. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  F.S  A.,  M.P.,  explained  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  made  the  appointment  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  as  Commissioners  a  condition  of  their  with- 
drawing opposition  to  the  Bill.  The  chief  principle  of  the  Bill 
might  be  described  as  letting  well  alone.  If  a  Prehistoric  Monu- 
ment was  well  cared  for  he  had  no  desire  to  interfere  ;  but  if  it 
was  in  danger  of  being  destroyed,  or,  what  was  perhaps  worse, 
restored,  the  Bill  gave  to  the  commissioners  the  option  of  pur- 
chasing the  monument  at  a  fair  price. 

Stanley  Leighton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  three 
Societies  named  by  Lord  Carnarvon  ought  themselves  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  not  only  do  the  work  but  find  the  funds. 
Such  undertakings  were  far  more  likely  to  be  conducted  to  a 
successful  issue  if  they  were  the  result  of  private  enterprise. 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  F.S.A.,  and  Fairless  Barber,  Esq., 
F.S. A.,  also  addressed  some  remarks  to  the  Meeting  on  the  same 
subject. 

The  President  wound  up  the  discussion  by  expressing  a  hope 
that,  subject  to  the  difference  of  opinion  already  mentioned  on 
the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners,  he  would  be  justified  in 
inferring  that  this  Meeting  wished  all  success  to  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock in  his  endeavours  to  secure  from  destruction  the  Prehistoric 
Monuments  of  this  country. 


Thursday,  February  27th,  1879. 
THE  EAHL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  the  Editor,  the  Kev.  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.:—  Catalog!  Codicum 
Manuscriptorum  Bibliothecas  Bodleianae  Partis  Quintae  Fasciculus  Secundus. 
(Catalogus  Codicum  MSS.  Ricardi  Rawlinson.  Classis  C.)  4to.  Oxford, 
1878. 

From  the  Author:— On  a  few  Examples  of  Medieval  Deeds.  By  Fairless 
Barber,  F.S.A.  (A  Paper,  reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual 
Provincial  Meetiug  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  held  at  Manchester, 
October  23rd  and  24th,  1878.)  8vo.  London,  1879. 
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From  the  French  Society  of  Archaeology  for  the  Conservation  and  Description 
of  Monuments:— Congres  Archeologique  de  France.  xlive  Session.  Seances 
Generates  tenues  a  Senlis  en  1877.  Excursion  Archeologique  dans  le 
Departement  du  Lot.  8vo.  Paris  et  Tours,  1878. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects: — The  Transactions  1878-79. 
No.  7.  4to.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Viscount  Duprat,  Consul-General  of  the  Portuguese  Legation: — 
Estudos  Prehistoricos  em  Portugal.  Noticia  de  Algumas  Estago'es  e  Monu- 
mentos  Prehistoricos,  Memoria  apresentada  a  Academia  Heal  das  Sciencias 
de  Lisboa  por  Carlos  Ribeiro.  4to.  Lisbon,  1878. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne :  —  Archseologia 
JEliana.  Part  23.  Vol.  viii.  New  Series.  8vo.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1879. 

From  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  Home  Department: — By  the  Queen.  A 
Proclamation,  in  Order  to  the  Electing  a  Peer  of  Scotland,  in  the  Room  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  deceased.  Given  at  Windsor,  22nd  Feb.  1879, 
in  the  42nd  year  of  reign.  Broadside  folio.  (Two  copies.) 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:— The 
ArchaBological  Journal.  Volume  xxxv.  No.  140.  1878.  [Completing vol. 35.] 
8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Executors  of  the  late  Weston  Styleman  Walford,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Impressions  from  Ancient  Scottish  Seals,  Royal, 
Baronial,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Municipal,  embracing  a  period  from  A.D.  1094 
to  the  Commonwealth.  Taken  from  original  Charters  and  other  Deeds 
preserved  in  public  and  private  archives.  By  Henry  Laing. 
Supplemental  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Scottish  Seals.  By  the  same. 
2  vols.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1850-1866. 

From  J.  E.  Lee,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — Roman  Antiquities  at  Lydney  Park,  Gloucester- 
shire. Being  a  Posthumous  Work  of  the  Rev.  William  Hiley  Bathurst,  M.A. 
With  notes  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Macray,  F.S.A.,  J.  E.  Lee,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  to  the  Executors 
of  the  late  W.  S.  Walford,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  their  respective 
Donations  to  the  Library. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
March  6th,  and  a  list  was  read  of  the  candidates  to  be  bal- 
loted for. 

A.  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.  Director,  communicated  a  translation  of 
a  Report  drawn  up  in  October,  1875,  by  Monsieur  J.  J.  A. 
WORSAAE,  Hon.  F.S.A.  and  printed  in  Danish  in  the  Aarbb'ger 
for  nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historic,  1877,  and  in  French  in 
the  Memoires  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,  1877.  This 
Report  ^he  considered  would  be  useful  and  interesting  at  the 
present  juncture,  when  the  Legislature  was  engaged  in  a  measure 
for  the  preservation  of  Prehistoric  Monuments  in  the  British 
Islands ;  especially  as  showing  what  great  steps  had  been  taken 
and  what  considerable  expenditure  had  been  incurred  by  so  small 
a  country  as  Denmark,  for  the  preservation  of  its  national  monu- 
ments and  antiquities.  This  translation  had  been  prepared  with 
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the  sanction  of  its  author,  who  has  kindly  read  it  over  to  insure 
accuracy. 

ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  NATIONAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND 
MONUMENTS  IN  DENMARK. 

By  J.  J.  A.  WORSAAE  ; 

A  Report  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Legation  of  Austro-Hungary  at  Copenhagen. 

Inquiries  both  official  and  private  have  been  frequently  made 
from  various  countries,  for  instance,  France,  England,  Sweden, 
and  Finland,  as  to  the  measures  taken  in  Denmark  for  the 
exploration  of  the  national  antiquities  and  monuments,  and  it  is 
therefore  considered  an  opportune  moment  for  publishing  as  an 
answer  to  these  queries  the  present  report,  prepared  in  the  year 
1875,  more  especially  as  there  is  no  similar  publication  in  the 
archaeological  literature  of  Denmark. 

A.  Antiquities. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  no 
special  public  collection  for  national  antiquities.  A  few  objects 
found  in  Denmark  were  preserved  in  the  Kunst  Kammer,  estab- 
lished by  king  Frederic  III.  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (1648-1670),  and  containing,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  age,  antiquities  of  all  countries,  medals,  ethnographies, 
objects,  natural  history  specimens,  objects  of  art,  furniture  and 
curiosities,  totally  without  classification.  But  these  rarities 
came  chiefly  from  accidental  finds,  not  from  careful  excavations, 
and  they  consisted  principally  of  objects  of  intrinsic  value,  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  belonging  to  the  class  ofDanefae.*  The  Danish 
law  in  fact  (5-9-3,  set  out  in  the  decree  of  22nd  March,  1737) 
assigned  to  the  king  or  the  crown,  as  was  the  custom  from  time 
immemorial,  all  treasure  or  deposit  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
objects,  without  an  owner,  found  in  the  earth,  and  the  finder  was 
obliged  under  certain  penalties  to  give  up  his  treasure-trove  "to 
the  fiscal  without  any  compensation.  But  as  under  this  system 
many  precious  objects  were  sold  or  secretly  melted  down,  to  the 
prejudice  of  archaeology,  there  appeared  a  decree  of  the  7th 
August,  1752,  which  still  maintained  the  right  of  the  crown  to 
the  'danefce,  under  the  same  penalties,  but  at  the  same  time 
assigned  to  the  finder  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal ;  the 
remuneration  belonged  in  all  cases  to  the  finder,  except  when 
the  owner  of  the  ground  had  caused  excavations  to  be  made 

*  In  old  Norse  ddnarfe,  from/0,  property,  and  danar,  of  a  dead  man. 
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with  the  object  of  finding  a  treasure,  or  had  expressly  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  to  what  might  be  found  in  explorations 
undertaken  by  his  orders.  Experience  has  proved  that  this 
arrangement  is  good  in  practice,  and  extremely  advantageous  to 
the  public  collections,  especially  as  it  is  now  widely  recognised 
in  Denmark,  the  finders  knowing  that  they  will  obtain  from  the 
State,  whose  agents  examine  and  appraise  the  objects  found,  not 
only  a  more  liberal  price  than  from  private  individuals,  but  also 
that  any  trouble  taken  to  collect  and  preserve  objects  is  acknow- 
ledged by  a  reward  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  metal. 
Latterly  also,  England,  in  modifying  the  old  rigorous  law  of 
treasure-trove,  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  Danish  legislation 
and  to  the  experience  thus  gained. 

With  the  exception  of  the  penalties  imposed  upon  illegal  de- 
tention of  the  danefce,  the  law  contained  no  special  regulations 
as  to  the  sending  of  the  objects  found,  nor  any  prohibition  from 
selling  them  in  the  country  or  abroad. 

However,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Professor  R. 
Nyerup,  having  commenced  making  a  special  collection  of 
national  antiquities,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  constantly 
increasing  destruction  of  them,  and  the  entire  nation  being 
invited  to  lay  offerings  on  the  altar  of  its  fatherland,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  Denmark  from  the  most 
remote  ages  to  the  present  day,  the  Government  took  the  matter 
in  hand  and  established  a  Royal  Commission  for  the  preservation 
of  antiquities  (1807),  entrusting  it  with  the  duty  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  antiquities  and  of  the  monuments  throughout  the  kingdom. 
This  commission  was  replaced  in  1849  by  a  committee  of  two 
directors,  the  keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities 
(Thomsen),  and  the  inspector  of  ancient  monuments  (Worsaae), 
who  jointly  had  the  supervision  of  the  antiquities  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  1866,  the  two  directorates,  with  those  of  the 
historical  and  ethnographical  collections,  were  united  in  the 
hands  of  one  person  (Worsaae)  in  order  that  the  regulations 
should  be  administered  with  more  uniformity  and  decision. 
This  organisation  still  exists. 

The  original  commission  founded  the  collection  which  has  now 
become  the  Royal  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities ;  but  it  is 
only  since  1815,  and  under  the  direction  of  Thomsen,  that  the 
collection  so  greatly  increased.  Being  placed  as  a  national 
institution  in  the  department  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
and  Instruction,  it  annually  figures  in  the  budget.  Besides  its 
ordinary  grant  it  has  funds,  destined,  as  before,  for  the  purchase 
of  danefa,  and  also  it  can  command  further  special  sums  for  re- 
arranging the  collections,  extensive  explorations,  or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  large  collections.  However,  at  a  comparatively  small 
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expense,  the  museum  has  risen  by  degrees  to  be  of  very  consi- 
derable importance.  It  has  been  successively  augmented  by  the 
national  antiquities  from  the  Kunstkammer,  the  Cabinet  of  Coins, 
and  other  collections ;  it  is  enriched  moreover  by  gradual  acqui- 
sitions, by  explorations  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
especially  by  private  donations,  so  that  it  comprises  from  40,000 
to  50,000  specimens  now  arranged  in  the  '  Prinzen's  palais.'  The 
number  of  the  antiquities  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
continues  to  increase  so  uninterruptedly  that  the  idea  of  pro- 
viding a  large  building  to  contain  the  national  collections  comes 
to  be  more  and  more  entertained.  To  the  Museum  are  attached 
archives  open  to  the  public,  which  contain,  besides  an  archaeo- 
logical and  topographical  library,  drawings  and  descriptions, 
both  of  remarkable  finds  and  ef  the  monuments  dispersed  over 
the  country. 

It  was  essential  that  the  people  should  interest  themselves  in 
the  progress  of  the  museum ;  and  to  awaken  and  sustain  this 
interest  the  directors  took  the  following  measures  : — 

(1.)  To  admit  the  public  constantly  to  visit  the  collections  and 
to  explain  their  contents  :  later,  when  the  increase  of  the  museum 
and  of  the  numbers  of  visitors  rendered  it  impossible  to  give 
oral  explanations  equally  to  all,  guides  were  published,  in  several 
languages. 

(2.)  To  publish  in  the  newspapers  a  list  of  objects  sent*  or 
presented. 

(3.).  To  publish  popular  treatises  on  the  antiquities  and  their 
significance,  a  labour  in  which  the  museum  has  been  ably 
seconded  by  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries. 

(4.)  To  give  popular  lectures  at  Copenhagen  and  elsewhere. 

(5.)  To  establish  small  collections  in  the  provinces,  cathedral 
towns,  colleges,  high  schools,  and  normal  schools,  especially  for 
the  instruction  of  youth. 

(6.)  To  encourage  relations  with  the  clergy,  schoolmasters, 
and  the  higher  class  of  peasants,  who  have  influence  over  the 
people  and  are  in  a  position  to  be  on  the  watch  for  discoveries. 

(7.)  And,  lastly,  to  distribute  money,  books,  and  other 
rewards  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  and 
care  in  preserving  or  collecting  antiquities. 

Thanks  to  these  measures,  it  is  rare  for  important  discoveries 
to  occur  without  being  speedily  made  known  to  the  Museum  ; 
the  objects  discovered  are,  in  fact,  generally  sent  to  it  direct. 
The  small  public  collections  in  the  provinces,  which  have  an 
administration  independent  of  the  state,  have  incorporated  in 
their  statutes  the  rule  of  offering  to  the  central  Museum  at 
Copenhagen  any  finds  particularly  interesting  or  instructive,  and 
receiving  in  exchange  duplicates  of  commoner  objects.  On  account 
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of  their  strong  national  feeling,  the  people  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  gather  materials  for  the  history  of  prehistoric  times ; 
nor  is  it  any  longer  necessary  now,  at  least,  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  antiquities  in  stone,  bronze,  and  iron.  The  Museum 
has  found  it  succeed  wonderfully  to  have  kept  up  the  principle 
of  spontaneous  action,  and  not  to  interfere  with  but  rather  to 
favour  the  formation  of  private  collections  ;  experience  having 
shown  that  this  has  been  the  means  of  saving  from  destruction 
many  objects  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  and  that 
the  private  collections,  or  the  greater  portion  of  them,  would  be- 
come, sooner  or  later,  at  least,  incorporated  in  the  Museum  of 
the  State. 

As  to  the  objects  of  the  Museum  and  its  internal  arrangement, 
of  which  the  details  are  more  fully  given  in  the  printed  Guides*, 
it  may  be  generally  said  that  the  aim  of  this  institution  is  to 
throw  light  upon  the  colonisation  of  Denmark,  its  relations  with 
other  countries,  and  the  progress  of  its  internal  civilisation  in 
Pagan  times  (from  the  beginning  of  the  Stone  age  till  A.D.  1030), 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  period  (till  1536),  and,  finally,  from  the 
Reformation,  almost  as  long  as  the  old  style  of  the  Renaissance 
lasted,  or  rather  until  the  establishment  of  absolute  Government 
in  Denmark  (1660).  The  classification  of  the  specimens  is 
strictly  chronological,  as  far  as  that  can  be  from  time  to  time 
better  determined ;  it  is  not  limited  now,  as  at  first,  to  classing 
the  prehistoric  objects  according  to  the  broad  periods  of  stone 
age,  bronze,  or  iron  age,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish 
more  minutely  the  beginning  or  end,  or  the  periods  of  transi- 
tion, of  each  of  these  wide  epochs,  in  order  to  demonstrate  more 
clearly  the  gradual  advance  from  one  primitive  stage  to  another 
more  enlightened,  and  to  distinguish  between  foreign  influence 
and  native  and  more  independent  work.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  class  in  series  only  such 
objects  as  were  found  singly,  whilst  the  great  finds  of  each 
period  have  not  been  separated,  but  have  been  kept  together 
and  arranged  geographically,  according  to  the  different  regions 
in  which  they  were  found.  One  is  thus  enabled,  not  only  to 
distinguish  the  objects  of  each  period,  and  of  each  sub-division, 
but  also  to  recognise  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Denmark,  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces 
of  which  were  evidently  reached  by  the  wave  of  foreign  civili- 
sation at  an  earlier  period  than  were  the  northern  and  north- 
western, in  the  same  way  that  culture,  coming  from  the  south, 
penetrated  sooner  into  Denmark  than  into  the  more  northern  and 
distant  parts  of  Scandinavia :  Sweden  and  Norway. 

*  See  the  Guides  in  Danish,  French,  and  German  prepared  by  M.  C.  Engel- 
hardt.    Copenhagen,  1874,  1866,  and  1876. 
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Beside  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Coins*  must  be  mentioned  the  Ethnographical  Museumf  and  the 
Cabinet  of  Antiques^  as  containing  objects  for  comparison  which 
can,  from  various  points  of  view,  give  valuable  ideas  in  expla- 
nation of  Danish  antiquities.  But,  as  was  natural  for  Danish 
museums,  they  were  compelled  chiefly  to  make  the  completest 
possible  collections  of  such  things  as  bore  particularly  upon 
civilization  in  Denmark. 

The  historical-archaeological  museums  have  not  limited  them- 
selves, as  is  the  case  with  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities, 
to  objects  dating  from  before  1660.  In  the  belief  that  modern 
history,  from  1660  to  the  present  day,  is  not  less  worthy  than 
ancient  history  of  being  illustrated  by  contemporary  and 
characteristic  objects — a  plan  until  now  too  much  neglected  in 
most  countries — an  historical  museum  has  been  established  in 
the  old  castle  of  Rosenberg  at  Copenhagen,  built  by  Christian 
IV.,  from  1610  to  1617,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Chronological 
Collection  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  (Director  Worsaae),  and 
which  forms  the  continuation  of  the  Museum  of  Northern 
Antiquities ;  in  fact,  it  embraces  the  period  between  the  reign 
of  Christian  IV.  and  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  in  1863, 
comprising  the  whole  duration  of  absolute  monarchy  from  1660 
to  1848.  In  the  rooms,  which,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  have 
partially  preserved  the  successive  styles  of  the  different  periods, 
there  has  been  arranged,  treating  the  royal  house  as  a  centre, 
and  in  strict  chronological  order,  a  rich  and  valuable  collection 
of  portraits  of  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  celebrated 
men  who  surrounded  them  ;  costumes,  furniture,  personal  orna- 
ments, arms,  and  other  objects  characteristic  of  the  style  of  each 
epoch,  and  of  which  the  printed  descriptions  will  give  a  clearer 
idea.§  This  museum,  which  also  contains  the  crown  jewels, 
thus  contains  important  materials  for  the  history  of  the  industry, 
the  art,  and  the  recent  progress  of  civilization  in  Denmark.  The 
Chronological  Collection,  which  is  a  trust  of  the  Royal  family 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  has,  as  such,  a 

*  Den  Kgl.  Mynt  og  Medaille-Samling  paa  Prindsens  Palais.  (Le  Cabinet 
royal  des  monnaies  et  medailles,  an  Palais  du  Prince),  Guide  des  Visiteurs. 
Copenhagen,  1869.  8vo. 

f  C.  L.  Steinhauer,  Kort  Vejledning  i  det  Kgl.  ethnographiske  Museum 
(Guide  au  Musee  royal  d'Ethnographie).  8vo.  Copenhagen,  1874.  Also 
German  translation.  8vo.  1876. 

J  L.  Miiller,  Den  Kgl.  Antiksamling,  Haandkatalog.  (Catalogue  de  la 
Collection  royale  des  Antiques.)  2nd  edition.  8vo.  Copenhagen,  1872. 

§  Carl  Andersen.  De  Dauske  Kongers  chronologiske  Samling  paa  Rosenberg. 
3rd  edition.  Copenhagen,  1875,  8vo,  and  in  German,  1872.  Mindeblade  fra  de 
danske  Kongers  chronol.  Samling.  2nd  edition.  4to.  Copenhagen,  1875, 
and  in  English,  4to.  1868.  Dr.  C.  Brock.  Den  oldenborgske  Kongeslasgt  ister 
under  Enevaelden.  8vo.  Copenhagen,  1870. 
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high  administration,  composed  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Worship  and  Instruction,  as  a  representative  of  the  State,  and 
one  of  the  principal  functionaries  of  the  court,  as  that  of  the 
Royal  Family.  The  expenses  occasioned  by  the  increase  and 
support  of  the  collection  are  borne  exclusively  by  the  Treasury. 

B.  Monuments. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Christian  IV.  (1610-48)  that  measures 
were  first  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  principal  remains  of 
antiquity,  which  were  seriously  in  danger.  By  order  of  the 
King,  some  large  runic  stones  were  removed  from  various  places 
to  Copenhagen,  where  several  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
1728,  and  such  as  were  saved  are  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Northern  Antiquities.  But  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
the  State  did  nothing  for  the  national  monuments,  of  which  a 
considerable  number  perished,  or  were  ruined  by  pretended 
restorations. 

It  was  only  after  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Preservation 
of  Antiquities  was  formed  in  1807  that  any  serious  steps  were 
taken  to  preserve  such  as  there  was  any  hope  of  saving.  After 
having  received  reports,  often  very  imperfect,  from  the  clergy 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  monuments,  the 
Danish  Chancellerie  (the  Ministere  de  la  Justice),  on  the  proposal 
of  the  Commission,  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  law  a 
number  of  monuments  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages 
throughout  the  country  (1809-10).*  But  the  legality  of  this 
measure  was  at  first  doubtful,  the  proprietors  of  the  monuments 
not  being  obliged  by  any  law  to  give  up  their  right  to  them, 
especially  without  an  agreed  compensation ;  moreover,  even 
where  there  was  no  opposition,  it  was  omitted  to  register  in 
legal  form  this  taking  possession  in  the  name  of  the  State,  that 
future  purchasers  might  be  duly  forewarned. 

The  consequence  of  this  omission  did  not  fail  to  be  felt,  and 
the  more  so  that,  as  the  Commission  did  not  receive  any  salary 
and  had  at  its  disposal  only  small  sums  for  carrying  out  the 
object  of  its  mission,  it  had  not  the  means  of  causing  the 
monuments  spread  through  the  kingdom  to  be  carefully  inspected 
by  competent  men.  Besides  which,  several  of  the  monuments 
disappeared  gradually,  either  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Commission  or  without  their  having  ventured  to  prosecute  the 
offenders. 

However,  the  Commission  attempted  to  persuade  the  owners 

*  A  list  of  these  monuments  is  printed  in  the  Antikvariskc  Annaler  (Annales 
Archeologiques),  published  by  the  Royal  Commission.  8vo.  Copenhagen, 
1812,  pp.  133-145,  348-370. 
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voluntarily  to  give  up  their  rights  to  the  monuments,  and  to 
put  them  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  they  were  successful.  They  succeeded 
also  in  buying  other  monuments,  where  the  price  was  moderate. 

In  1847  official  inquiries  were  made,  which  showed  that  a 
great  number  of  monuments,  declared  national  in  1809 — 1810, 
were  completely  destroyed,  or  partially  damaged,  and  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  more  efficacious  measures  was  felt.  By  a  Eoyal 
resolution  of  22  Dec.  1847,  a  new  salaried  member  (Worsaae) 
was  added  to  the  Commission,  and  specially  nominated  as 
Inspector,  later  on  as  Director,  to  superintend  the  preservation  of 
archaeological  monuments,  and  by  this  title  he  received  the 
Koyal  instructions  dated  20  March  1848.*  A  sum  of  money  was 
annually  placed  at  his  disposal  either  for  the  purchase,  the  resto- 
ration, and  reproduction  of  monuments  by  drawings,  or  for 
explorations  and  journeys,  in  which  he  was  authorised  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  Commission. 

Having  become  convinced  that  it  was  superfluous  to  prohibit 
the  sale  and  export  of  antiquities  (except  danefce)  it  was  agreed 
that  the  same  liberal  spirit  must  be  used  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  national  monuments  ;  and  in  1848  the  Government  did 
not  think  it  right  to  carry  out  a  project  for  applying  the  right 
of  expropriation  to  these  monuments  in  cases  where  the  pro- 
prietors should  be  recalcitrant,  or  should  demand  an  excessive 
compensation. 

The  Inspector  or  Director  of  archaeological  monuments,  lately 
created,  after  having  worked  eighteen  months  in  concert  with 
the  Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  Antiquities,  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  latter  in  August  1849,  was  then  placed  in  a 
completely  independent  position,  and  under  most  favourable 
circumstances.  On  the  one  side  it  was  necessary  to  turn  into 
freehold  a  number  of  leases  which  had  belonged  to  the  State 
foundations,  fiefs,  trustees,  and  to  private  individuals ;  on  the 
other,  increasing  prosperity  had  developed  a  taste  for  the  restora- 
tion of  old  castles,  churches,  and  other  remarkable  ancient  monu- 
ments. 

I.  Relative  to  the  taking  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  State, 
of  groups  of  stones,  sepultures,  runic  stones,  fortifications,  ruins 
of  castles,  &c.,  the  Government  decreed  in  1848  that  all  monu- 
ments of  this  kind  existing  in  the  domains  and  forests  of  the  State 
should  be  declared  national  property,  and  that,  if  any  one  should 
acquire  parts  of  the  public  domain,  these  monuments  should 
be  expressly  reserved  by  the  State,  and  clearly  defined  in  acts  of 
sale.  At  this  juncture  the  Director  of  archaeological  monuments 

*  They  are  printed  in  the  Antikvarisk  Tidskrift,  1846-48,  pp.  150—153,  and 
in  Rescriptsamling  of  Ussing. 
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visited  the  State  lands  to  make  a  list  and  description  of  those 
that  deserved  preservation.  On  the  proposal  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Commission  (July  1848)  the  Ministere  de  la  Justice 
invited  the  Heads  of  religious  foundations,  the  proprietors  of 
fiefs  and  trusts,  to  make  the  same  reservations  in  favour  of  the 
State  in  the  case  of  the  lease  or  sale  of  their  property.  Further, 
the  Archaeological  Commission  (8  July  1849),  and  later  the 
Director  of  monuments  and  of  the  museum  (Nov.  1849), 
addressed  printed  circulars  to  all  the  proprietors  of  the  kingdom 
to  request  them  to  make  these  provisions,  and  many  of  them 
undertook  the  duty  with  great  goodwill  and  pleasure.  In  this 
manner,  and  without  great  outlay,  a  great  number  of  ancient 
monuments,  characteristic  and  important,  have  come  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  Although  in  many  cases  the  reservations 
expressed  in  leases  and  acts  of  sale  had  not  been  published 
clearly  enough  to  avoid  all  disputes  in  the  future,  there  would 
still  be  a  base  on  which  ultimately  to  support  a  claim. 

In  the  numerous  tours  which  the  Director  of  ancient  monu- 
ments annually  made,  sometimes  accompanied  by  artists  who 
measured  and  drew  all  kinds  of  monuments  in  the  kingdom, 
and  in  his  personal  relations  with  the  people,  he  acquired 
a  large  number  of  monuments  for  the  State,  some  sold  at  reason- 
able prices,  others  presented,  even  by  peasants  in  humble  circum- 
stances. These  journeys,  which  contributed  essentially  to  re- 
mind the  residents  in  different  localities  that  such*and  such 
monuments  had  been  declared  the  property  of  the  nation,  had 
also  the  result  of  causing  more  portable  objects,  such  as  runic 
stones,  tombs,  architectural  fragments,  &c.,  to  be  placed  in 
safety,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  all  risks,  and  they  also  were 
the  means  of  important  finds  being  deposited  in  the  national 
museum. 

By  reason  of  the  close  connection  between  the  direction  of 
monuments  and  the  Museum  of  National  Archaeology,  in  the 
archives  of  which  had  to  be  deposited  all  drawings  of  monuments 
and  of  antiquities  made  on  the  tours  of  inspection,  it  was  agreed 
to  prepare,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  archaeological  maps 
of  each  parish,  on  which  should  be  indicated  the  precise  positions 
of  monuments  saved  from  the  ravages  of  time,  and  thus  to  furnish 
materials  for  the  great  archaeological  map  of  the  kingdom.  For 
the  information  of  the  clergy,  schoolmasters,  and  others  who 
were  willing  to  assist  in  this  undertaking,  there  was  distributed 
in  1849  a  pattern,  on  which  were  marked  the  signs  to  denote 
the  various  classes  of  monuments ;  but  as  there  were  no  funds 
granted  for  this  work,  which  was  left  to  private  munificence, 
naturally  enough  archaeological  topography  progressed  but 
slowly. 
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Notwithstanding  the  advance  of  the  work  of  preservation,  it 
was  obvious  that  a  Director  of  monuments,  residing  at  Copen- 
hagen, might  travel  as  much  as  he  could,  but  that  in  course  of 
time  he  would  not  suffice  to  inspect  satisfactorily  the  numerous 
monuments  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  more  exposed 
than  ever  to  destruction  in  consequence  of  clearings  of  ground, 
restorations  of  buildings,  construction  of  railways,  &c.  By  a 
circular  of  November  20,  1866,  the  Director  of  monuments 
applied  to  the  keepers  of  the  archaeological  collections  in  the 
cathedral  towns  of  Denmark  (including  Iceland),  and  proposed 
to  them  to  form  diocesan  commissions,  composed  of  such  per- 
sons in  the  diocese  as  had  the  greatest  taste  for  archaeology,  and 
to  nominate  diocesan  inspectors,  to  work  in  concert  with  the 
central  Direction  in  Copenhagen,  for  the  preservation  of  monu- 
ments in  each  diocese.  But,  though  the  scheme  obtained  nume- 
rous adhesions,  it  was  never  put  into  execution  for  want  of 
pecuniary  resources ;  although  it  was  very  desirable  that  it 
should  be,  as  it  will  probably  be  at  no  distant  period. 

Notwithstanding  this,  well-founded  complaints  continued  to 
be  heard  as  to  the  destruction  of  national  monuments,  and  as  the 
Direction  had  not  funds  sufficient  to  arrest  these  ravages  it 
addressed  (through  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion) the  Danish  Parliament,  which  had  frequently  shown  evi- 
dence of  its  good  disposition  in  this  regard,  and  requested 
to  have  the  means  to  make  a  complete  inquiry,  and  to  place 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  all  the  most  important  monu- 
ments of  the  country.  The  proposition,  amply  supported  by 
evidence,  was  made  on  the  8th  February,  1873,  and  expressed 
the  following  desires  : — 

1.  That  an  inquiry  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  as  to 
ail  the  monuments  of  antiquity  remaining  in  Denmark. 

2.  That  this  inquiry  be  confided  to  archaeologists  and  draughts- 
men, who  should  plan,  draw,  and  describe  the  most  important 
monuments,  especially  such  as  were  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  placed  for  the  future  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

3.  That  to  arrive  at  this  result,  if  it  could  not  be  obtained  by 
other  means,  the  Government  should   arrange  with  the  pro- 
prietors to  purchase  the  said  monuments. 

4.  That  a  sum  of  9,800  francs  be  granted  annually,  for  about 
ten  years,  to  make  these  acquisitions. 

These  propositions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  Parliament, 
as  well  for  the  financial  year  from  the  1st  April,  1873,  to  31st 
March,  1874,  as  for  the  following  years. 

In  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  the  Direction  of  Monu- 
ments has  been  able,  during  the  last  few  years,  to  send  out 
several  commissions  of  inquiry,  each  composed  of  an  archaeologist 
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and  a  draughtsman,  into  the  different  quarters  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  have  everywhere  met  with  a  good  reception  and 
willing  assistance.  Numerous  monuments  have  already  been 
purchased  by  the  State,  and  many  were  offered  gratuitously, 
partly  by  peasant  proprietors.  Besides  the  archaeological  maps 
which  have  been  prepared,  drawings  of  a  great  number  of  monu- 
ments have  been  made,  which  will  be  hereafter  of  inestimable 
value  for  the  study  of  art  in  Denmark,  and  will,  besides,  have  a 
more  practical  use  in  the  restoration  of  ancient  buildings,  which 
is  now  being  carried  on  throughout  the  kingdom  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown. 

II.  Private  individuals,  as  well  as  the  State,  show  great 
energy  in  the  restoration  of  fortresses  and  houses,  churches,  and 
other  buildings  of  mediaeval  and  modern  times.  It  is  mainly 
during  the  last  twenty  years  that  this  movement  has  shown 
itself,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  a  taste  for 
art,  of  national  sentiment,  and  of  religious  life,  accompanied  as 
they  have  been  by  a  constant  increase  of  prosperity.  While 
formerly  the  architectural  style  adapted  to  certain  edifices  was  a 
matter  of  small  moment,  or  was  entirely  disregarded,  the  Direc- 
tion of  Monuments  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  original 
style  in  all  buildings  restored  by  the  State,  and  has,  moreover, 
been  met  with  the  greatest  readiness  in  this  respect  by  all  public 
institutions  and  large  communes.  With  regard  to  restorations 
undertaken  by  private  individuals  the  Direction  has  confined 
itself  to  friendly  advice,  which  has  been  generally  very  well 
received.  It  is  comparatively  rare  for  them  to  combat  in  vain 
against  false  styles,  which  are  now  almost  entirely  limited  to 
the  smaller  places. 

Among  the  large  public  buildings,  for  the  restoration  of  which 
the  State  has  allowed  extraordinary  grants,  often  very  consider- 
able during  the  last  few  years,  may  be  mentioned  the  ancient 
tower,  called  Gaasetaarn  (goose  tower)  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, formerly  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  King  Valdemar 
the  Great  at  Vordingborg  in  Zealand,  to  the  expenses  of  which 
a  private  benefactor  has  generously  contributed ;  the  remarkable 
Zealand  castles  of  the  style  of  the  Eenaissance — Rosenborg, 
Kronborg,  and  Frederick sborg,  the  latter  burnt  in  December,  1 85  9 . 
For  the  last,  however,  the  burden  of  the  expense  was  borne  by 
King  Frederic  VII.  or  was  supplied  by  a  national  subscription. 
Apropos  of  royal  castles,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
Government  has  restored  and  ornamented  in  a  suitable  manner 
almost  all  the  ancient  royal  sepultures  dispersed  through  the 
kingdom. 

But  incomparably  more  important  is  the  restoration  of  the 
churches,   which  has  taken  place  everywhere,    so  to  say,  for 
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many  of  them,  on  account  of  their  extent,  could  not  be  com- 
pleted without  great  outlay  and  much  difficulty.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation  (1536),  which  deprived  the  churches, 
and  especially  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  revenues,  for  a  considerable  time  injured  their  architec- 
tural character.  Very  few  of  these  edifices  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  State  ;  the  greater  number  fell  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  paid  the  tithes,  and  many  were  given  over  to  indi- 
viduals with  the  tithes  appropriated  to  their  support,  but  on  condi- 
tion of  their  preserving  them  suitably.  To  force  these  to  fulfil  their 
obligations  the  State  reserved  to  itself  the  duties  of  inspecting  the 
churches,  and  confided  this  duty  to  the  provost  or  chief  minister 
of  the  canton,  with  several  skilled  workmen.  But  on  the  one 
hand  these  inspectors  were  generally  void  of  all  enlightened 
artistic  sentiment,  and  on  the  other,  the  tithes  and  other  revenues 
belonging  to  the  larger  monasteries  and  cathedrals  (with  some 
exceptions,  such  as  the  abbey  church  of  Soroe  and  the  cathedral 
of  Roeskilde)  were  quite  insufficient  to  cover  the  enormous 
expense  necessary  for  the  good  preservation  of  considerable 
buildings.  It  is  only  on  very  urgent  occasions,  such  as  a  fire, 
a  falling  in  of  the  building,  &c.  that  the  churches  received 
extraordinary  assistance,  coming  either  from  general  subscription 
or  from  a  subsidy  from  the  State,  and  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  parish  itself.  Under  such  circumstances  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  religious  buildings  would  gradually  fall  into  a 
deplorable  state  of  ruin. 

The  law  of  the  19th  February,  1861,  on  the  inspection  of 
churches,  was  a  great  advance  towards  bettering  this  state  of 
things ;  it  fixed  the  general  rules  to  be  followed  for  the  future 
for  the  restoration  of  churches  in  their  original  styles,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  their  furniture  and  monuments,  and  it 
reserved  the  power,  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Museum,  of 
acquiring  such  articles  as  were  out  of  use  ;  and  further,  it 
directed  the  nomination  of  a  special  and  competent  committee 
of  inspection  of  the  most  remarkable  churches.  This  committee, 
which  was  composed  of  several  of  the  best  architects,  with  an 
experienced  archaeologist,  and  which  exerted  a  great  influence 
on  restorations  commenced  or  undertaken  since,  is  presided 
over  by  the  present  Director  of  Monuments.  A  step  not  less 
important  was  the  authority  given  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  to  divide  among  the  poorer  churches  the  surplus  of 
the  receipts  of  the  richer  ones,  which  were  placed  as  inde- 
pendent institutions  under  the  direction  of  the  diocesan  authori- 
ties. Since  then  it  has  been  at  last  possible  to  proceed  with  the 
urgent  restoration  of  the  churches  destitute  of  funds,  and  the  more 
so  that  the  State  contributed  towards  it  by  extraordinary  grants, 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  parishes  by  an  increase  of  rates, 
and  private  individuals  by  voluntary  contributions.  In  this 
manner  about  140,000  francs  have  been  collected  during  the 
last  few  years  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  monastic  church 
of  Maribo,  in  the  Isle  of  Lolland,  built  in  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  same  way  the  remarkable  brick 
church  of  Kallundborg  (Zealand),  built  in  the  twelfth  century, 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  has  been  restored  with  its  five 
towers,  of  which  the  largest,  that  in  the  middle,  had  fallen 
down;  the  cost  amounted  to  170,800  francs.  Next  year  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Viborg,  in  Jutland,  which  is 
entirely  constructed  of  blocks  of  granite,  and  is  of  the  twelfth 
century,  will  be  finished,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  1,057,000 
francs.  After  which  will  be  undertaken  the  most  ancient 
Danish  brick  church,  that  of  the  monastery  of  Ringsted  (in 
Zealand),  dating  from  about  1160,  and  the  cathedral  of  Ribe, 
in  Jutland,  built  in  the  Romanesque  style  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

In  Jutland  the  following  restorations  have  been  effected  at  the 
expense  either  of  the  churches  themselves  or  of  the  parishes ; 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral  of  Aarhus,  built  of  brick,  originally 
Romanesque,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  has  already  cost 
84,000  francs,  and  the  exterior  of  which,  in  course  of  restoration, 
will  require  280,000  francs. 

In  Fiinen,  the  church  of  St.  Knud  at  Odense  (built  in  brick, 
with  a  crypt  recently  discovered,  of  the  pointed  style),  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century;  the  whole  cost  238,000  francs. 

In  Zealand,  the  cathedral  of  Roeskilde  (a  brick  building  in  the 
transition  style  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century),  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  420,000  francs. 

The  wealthy  academy  of  Soros,  in  Zealand,  the  property  of 
the  State,  has,  at  last,  restored  at  a  great  expense  the  imposing 
church  of  its  ancient  monastery,  a  remarkable  brick  building,  of 
about  1170,  and  the  still  more  ancient  church  of  the  village  of 
Fjenneslevlille,  of  which  it  has  the  patronage  ;  and  the  twin 
tower  which  was  in  a  sad  condition,  has  been  restored  to  its 
original  state. 

In  all  these  churches,  the  whitewash  which  covered  the  ancient 
paintings  or  mural  decorations  has  been  removed ;  the  old  altar 
pictures,  the  baptismal  fonts,  the  epitaphs,  the  tomb-stones,  the 
paintings,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  have  been  carefully 
restored  and  preserved.  After  what  has  been  observed,  espe- 
cially of  the  village  church  of  Fjenneslevlille,  it  scarcely  needs 
to  be  said  that  the  example  of  the  restoration  of  the  large  churches 
has  had  a  very  good  influence  upon  that  of  the  smaller  ones." 
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EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  a 
Paper  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Great  Mosque  of  Cordova, 
which  he  had  recently  visited,  and  of  which  he  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  Photographs,  Plans,  and  Drawings.  This  Memoir 
will  be  published  in  the  ArchaBologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communica- 
tions. 

Thursday,  March  6th,  1879. 
WILLIAM  SMITH,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  National  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France: — Memoires.  Quatrieme 
Serie.  Tome  8me.  8vo.  Paris,  1877. 

From  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society: — Transactions  for 
1877-78.  Part  II.  With  Index  to  Volume  ii.  8vo.  Bristol. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings  and  Monthly  Record  of 
Geography.  Vol.  i.  No.  3.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  Josiah  Rose,  Esq. : — Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Notes.  Reprinted  from  the  "Leigh  Chronicle  'Scrap  Book.'"  Part  2. 
January,  1879.  8vo.  Leigh,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Commissions  of  Art  and  Archeology,  of  Belgium: — Bulletin. 
17me  Annee.  7  a  12.  8vo.  Brussels,  1878. 

From  the  Author,  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.:— 

1.  "Homerus"  Periclis  aetate  quinam  habitus  sit,  quaeritur.    8vo.    London, 
1877. 

2.  Homeri  quae  nunc  exstant  an  reliquis  Cycli  carminibus  antiquiora  jure 
habita  sint.     8vo.    London,  1878. 

3.  Quintus  Smyrnaeus   and  the  "  Homer "   of  the   tragic  poets.    Second 
Edition.     8vo.    London,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians: — A  List  of  the  Fellows,  Members, Extra- 
Licentiates,  and  Licentiates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  8vo.  London, 
1879. 

Samuel  Spalding,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

This  being  an  Evening  appointed  for  the  Ballot,  no  papers 
were  read. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8'45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9'30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  Candidates  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected : — 
Edward  Robert  Robson,  Esq. 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Finch  Smith. 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  Dean  of  Norwich. 
Charles  Edward  Keyser,  Esq. 
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Arthur  John  Jewers,  Esq. 
James  William  Davis,  Esq. 
Sparks  Henderson  Williams,  Esq. 
George  Laurence  Gomme,  Esq. 
Cardinal  Brewster,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  Hodgson. 


Thursday,  March  13th,  1879. 
WILLIAM  SMITH,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects: — The  Transactions  1878-79. 
No.  viii.  4to.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Trustees  of  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum: — Catalogue  of  the  Library  in 
Sir  John  Soane's  Museum.  Printed  for  the  use  of  the  Trustees.  [Not 
published.]  8vo.  London,  1878. 

From  the  Author: — Contributions  to  a  History  of  the  Cistercian  Houses  of 
Devon.  By  J.  Brooking  Howe,  F.S.  A.  4to.  Plymouth,  1878. 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F. S.A. :— " People  of  England!"  signed  "Heart  of  Oak." 
A  warning  Address  against  the  designs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Retford. 
Printed  by  J.  Taylor.  Broadside. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association :  —  Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series.  No.  xxxvii.  January.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author:— The  Twelve  Egyptian  Obelisks  in  Rome;  their  History 
explained  by  translations  of  the  Inscriptions  upon  them.  Edited  by  John 
Henry  Parker,  C.B.,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon.,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  [Only  10  copies  printed,  not  published."]  4to.  Oxford  and 
London,  1879. 

From  the  Ayr  and  Wigton  Archaeological  Association: — Archaeological  and 
Historical  Collections  relating  to  the  Counties  of  Ayr  and  Wigton.  Vol.  i. 
4to.  Edinburgh,  1878. 

From  the  Chetham  Society: — Publications.  Vol.  104.  The  History  of  Garstang, 
Part  I.  By  Lt.-Col.  Henry  Fishwick,  F.S.A.  4to.  Manchester,  1878. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Ayr  and  Wigton 
Archaeological  Association  and  to  J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A., 
for  their  Donations  to  the  Library. 

The  Most  Honourable  John  Alexander,  Marquess  of  Bath, 
was  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  President,  and,  his 
Election  being  at  once  proceeded  with  under  the  Statutes, 
Chap.  I.  §  5,  he  was  declared  to  be  duly  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society. 

J.  G-.  WALLER,  Esq.  exhibited  a  Silver  Annular  Brooch,  with 
a  posy  or  inscription,  on  which  he  made  the  following  remarks : — 
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"  Of  the  silver  buckle  or  fibula  which  I  here  exhibit  I  have 
no  history,  beyond  that  I  purchased  it  of  a  silversmith  in  London 
a  few  months  ago.  It  is  formed  of  a  flat  circlet  rather  over  an 


SILVER  ANNULAR  BROOCH. 

Full  size. 

inch  in  diameter  (1 J  inch),  having  on  one  side  a  posy  in  Longo- 
bardic  characters,  and  on  the  other  a  rudely-formed  figure, 
possibly  a  hare  in  full  course,  repeated  four  times.  From  the 
style  of  this  work,  as  well  as  from  the  characters  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, I  should  place  its  date  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century :  it 
may  be  temp.  Edw.  III.  The  inscription  runs  thus : — 

JE  AI  GENTI  CORS  A  MOVN  AMI. 

(See  woodcut.) 

Now  the  reading  of  this  to  which  I  incline  is,  c  I  have  a  gentle 
heart  to  [towards]  my  friend.'  But  this  depends  entirely  on 
whether  it  is  '  cor '  or  '  cors.'  If  the  latter,  it  would  be  rather 
a  free,  if  not  a  licentious,  invitation.  But  I  doubt  whether 
the  s  be  the  original,  for  on  examination  it  appears  as  if  some 
other  letter  or  form  had  occupied  the  place,  and  the  s  was 
inserted  over  or  upon  it.  Moreover,  there  are  some  marks 
seemingly  as  if  to  cancel  this  objectionable  s,  for  objectionable 
it  certainly  is  here. 

As  I  take  the  language  here  given  to  be  that  French  which 
belonged  to  Provence,  the  language  of  the  Troubadours  and 
Trouveres,  I  have  consulted  some  early  poetry,  both  Italian  and 
this  provincial  French,  as  well  as  that  of  Catalonia.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  finding  the  Latin  <  cor'  remaining  unchanged  as 
late  as  the  fourteenth  century  in  these  evidences. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Guido  Guinicelli,  in  the  following 
lines,  couples  the  word  '  gentil '  to  <  cor  '  several  times,  thus  : — 

Al  cor  gentil  ripara  sempre  amore 

Li  come  angello  in  selvo  a  la  verdura 
Non  fe  amore  anzi  che  gentil  core, 

Ne  gentil  core  ch'amor,  natura. 
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Twice  here,  however,  a  final  e  is  given  to  '  cor,'  for  the  sake  of 
metre. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  what  seemed  to  help  the  reading  as 
1  gentil  cor,'  but  unluckily  I  also  met  with  '  gentil/  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  a  form  of  the  word,  annexed  to  '  cors,'  in  a  poem  of 
one  of  the  Trouveres,  Kaoul  Comte  de  Soissons.  This  is  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  has,  unfortunately,  been  very  palpably 

modernised. 

Ha  belle  blonde 

Au  cors  si  gent 

Perle  du  monde 

Que  j'aime  tant 
D'un  chose  ay  bien  grand  desir 
C'est  un  doux  baiser  vous  tollir. 

But  here  the  sentiment  is  from  the  gentleman  towards  the 
lady.  He  may  praise  her  form,  but  it  alters  its  character  much 
when  the  lady  is  supposed  to  praise  herself,  and  announces  it  so 
openly.  I  incline  myself  to  the  more  virtuous  interpretation, 
and  would  suppress  the  obnoxious  s. 

There  are  several  published  examples  of  the  circular  buckle 
or  fibula,  even  from  very  early  times ;  and  in  vol.  iii.  p.  77,  of 
the  Archaeological  Journal  is  an  excellent  summary  written, 
as  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Albert  Way.  He  says,  '  Brooches  of  this 
fashion  occur  amongst  Etruscan  and  Roman  remains :  they  have 
been  found  in  Saxon  places  of  burial  in  this  country,  and  were 
commonly  used  during  the  Anglo-Norman  period  and  later 
times.  In  Gloucestershire,  and  probably  other  parts  of  England, 
ornaments  of  this  form  were  commonly  worn  as  late  as  the  last 
century.  The  mediaeval  ring-brooches  are  interesting  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  legends  or  ornaments  engraved  upon  them,  which 
occasionally  appear  to  have  been  talismanic,  but  usually  express 
the  love  of  which  such  little  gifts  were  frequently  the  token.' 

Of  the  talismanic  kind  one  was  turned  up  by  the  plough  at 
Driffield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  is  engraved  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Journal 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  p.  405.  It  is  of  brass, 
and  has  engraved  rather  rudely  upon  it  *  -f  ihc  nazaren'  .  rex.' 
A  cinquefoil  separates  each  word.  The  date  appears  to  be  late 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  1J  inch  in  diameter. 

In  vol.  viii.  of  the  same  Journal,  p.  143,  is  engraved  a  silver 
fibula,  1  inch  in  diameter,  which  was  found  at  Lewisham,  but  it 
has  lost  the  acus,  and  the  inscription,  which  was  apparently 
incised,  is  undecipherable.* 

But  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Archaeological  Journal,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  there  are  engraved  three  very  interesting  examples  of 
the  amatory  kind.  One  is  of  gold,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  was 

*  It  was  probably  the  very  common  one  AVE  MARIA  GRACIA,  as  the  few  letters 
which  can  be  made  out  agree  with  that  inscription. 
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found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochester.  Date,  fourteenth 
century.  On  one  side  is  inscribed  <  +  10  svi :  ici :  EN  LIV  : 
DAMI  ' — '  I  am  here  in  place  of  friend  ;'  on  the  other,  a  series 
of  letters,  which  at  first  sight  seem  inexplicable, 

RMOABREGREDETRIE  :  AV. 

but,  when  taken  in  alternate  order,  appear  to  be  the  names  of 
the  donor  and  his  mistress,  viz.  Roberdt  and  Margeerie, — the 
final  AV  either  '  a  vous '  or  part  of  a  surname. 

Another  gold  brooch,  found  in  St.  John  Zachary  burial- 
ground,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  has  this  legend  on  one 
side : 

CELE  KI  VVS  AVEZ  ENCLOS, 

on  the  other 

VVS  SALV  EN  VMERNE  LA  OS. 

It  is  barely  f  inch  in  diameter.* 

One  of  bronze,  If  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Winchester,  is  inscribed  *  POVERT  PERT  COMT,' — 
'  Poverty  loses  respect.' 

The  ring-brooch  was  an  ornament  used  by  both  sexes  It 
appears  on  the  sepulchral  effigy  of  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion  at 
Rouen,  as  well  as  that  of  Berengaria  at  Le  Mans.  It  was 
'  usually  used  to  close  the  little  opening  in  the  neck  on  the  robes 
of  either  sex,  called  the  vent  or  fenle,  which  served  to  make  the 
collar  fit  becomingly,  as  shown  by  many  of  the  effigies  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.'  Compare  the  somewhat 
licentious  inscription  on  a  gold  brooch  from  Writtle,  Essex 
(Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  iii.  125). 

In  vol.  iv.  of  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith's  Collectanea  Antiqua, 
p.  108,  is  an  article  on  mediaeval  brooches,  and  several  inte- 
resting examples  are  given  of  the  ring-brooch.  One  of  them 
especially  commends  itself  to  us  as  having  the  identical  inscrip- 
tion that  Chaucer  has  given  to  that  worn  by  the  prioress,  viz. 
1  Amor  vincit  omnia.'  It  is  of  silver,  and  is  1 J  inch  in  diameter. 
Another,  of  brass,  was  inscribed  '  Ut  odit  me  arnica.'  These 
were  found  in  London. "f 

A.  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Director,  said  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  more  objectionable  reading  was  the  correct 
one.  The  curious  appearance  of  the  final  s  was  due  to  the 
abnormal  extension,  vertically,  of  the  siraphs  of  that  letter, 
which  had  caused  a  certain  amount  of  blur. 

*  Mr.  Franks  has  suggested  the  following  reading :— CELE  KI  VVS  AVEZ 
ENCLOS  vvs  SALUE  NVMER  NE  LA  OS,  i.e.  Je  rfose  pas  la  nommer. 

f  See  further  on  this  subject,  Journal  of  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  1862,  p.  227. 
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R.  S.  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber- 
land, communicated  a  Report  on  Antiquities  recently  discovered 
in  that  county.  A  considerable  number,  however,  of  these  dis- 
coveries had  been  previously  communicated  to  the  ArchaBological 
Institute,  and  are  published  in  the  Journal  of  that  Society,  vol. 
xxxvi.  pp.  177 — 181.  (See  also  the  Transactions  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  Antiq.  and  Arch.  Society,  vol.  iv. 
part  i.)  The  following  are  notes  of  various  "  finds  "  in  the 
Report  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  already  published. 

1.  Rediscovery  of  the  "  Horse-block  three  steps  high,  with 
the  figure  of  a  man,  in  a  recess,  eighteen  inches  in  height,  in  a 
Roman  dress,"   mentioned   by   Button  in  his  History  of  the 
Roman  Wall  (2nd  ed.  p.  224),  as  seen  by  him  at  Stanwix,  near 
Carlisle.     It  is  engraved  in  Hutchinson's  Cumberland,  vol.  ii.  p. 
573,  and  mentioned  in   Hodgson's    Hist,  of  Northumberland, 
part  ii.   vol.   iii.  p.  220.     It  is  recorded  in    his    Lapidarium 
Septentrionale,  No.  484,  but  is  there  said  to  be  lost.     It  still, 
however,  stands  in  or  near  the  place  where  Hutton  saw  it :  viz. 
in  the  yard  of  a  house  at  Stanwix,  now  used  as  the  post-office, 
at  the  corner  where  the  old  mail-road  turned  out  of  Stanwix. 
The  horse-block  has  three  steps;    on  the   larger  end  within  a 
recess  is  sculptured  a  Roman  musician  playing  on  the   bag- 
pipes. 

2.  The  following  is   an   account  which    Mr.   Ferguson   had 
received  from  Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Fairfield,  Gorton,  of  the 
discovery  of  a  canoe  or  punt,  and  of  a  dagger,  both  found  in 
draining  Gorton  Moss  : — 

"  The  chest  was  found  in  a  peat-moss  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  township  of  Whinfell,  in  the  parish  of  Brigham,  in  the  west 
of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  is  oblong  in  form,  and  made 
of  massive  heart-of-oak  planks.  It  measures  6  feet  6  inches  in 
length,  3  feet  in  breadth,  and  1  foot  6  inches  in  depth,  measured 
inside.  The  planks  forming  the  ends  and  sides  were  fully  five 
inches  thick.  They  appeared  to  have  been  split  from  a  noble 
tree  by  means  of  wedges,  as  no  saw- marks  were  visible  either  on 
the  ends  or  sides  of  the  planks,  but  the  strokes  of  the  axe.  The 
ends  of  the  chest  were  notched  in,  exactly  on  the  plan  of  the 
Scotch  cart-end  board.  The  bottom  planks  were  placed  across 
the  chest  and  projected  irregularly  beyond  the  sides  from  a  few 
inches  to  upwards  of  a  foot.  These  were  generally  about  three 
inches  thick  and  16  inches  broad,  and  some  less.  It  had  no  lid 
or  cover,  nor  any  apparent  means  of  fastening  it  together,  but 
there  was  an  irregularly  oval  hole  about  2  by  3  inches  in  width, 
close  to  the  end  of  one  side.  The  joints  were  caulked  with  moss, 
still,  like  the  wood,  in  good  preservation  and  retaining  its  colour. 
It  rested  upon  clay  at  the  bottom  of  a  mass  of  peat  6  feet  9 
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inches  in  depth,  and  its  longer  axis  lay  S.W.  and  N.E.  Its 
contents  were  a  small  quantity  of  wood-ashes,  stones  of  several 
kinds,  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  a  few 
crystals  of  quartz  which  might  possibly  have  been  arrow-tips. 
Above  it  many  generations  of  trees  appeared  to  have  grown  and 
decayed  and  added  their  remains  to  the  mass  of  peat  that 
covered  it.  Mr.  Alexander  has  had  it  put  together  as  it  was 
found  and  placed  near  his  house. 

A  dagger  was  also  found  in  a  different  part  of  the  moss,  at 
the  depth  of  4  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
length  of  the  blade  is  11  inches  nearly,  and  its  section  is  diamond- 
shaped.  The  guard  is  a  plain  straight  bar,  2f  inches  long; 
the  handle  3  J  inches  long  and  covered  with  leather ;  and  the 
pommel  a  small  flattened  ball  of  iron  about  1  inch  in  diameter. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  chest  the  workmen  found 
what  they  call  leather  soles.  Attention  not  having  been  called 
to  them  in  time,  they  were  dug  in  again." 

S.  BUTTON  WALKER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Local  Secretary  for  Notts, 
communicated  the  following  Paper  on  a  "  Roman  Sepulchrum 
Commune  and  Columbarium  at  Nottingham." 

"  Some  years  ago  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  two  of  the 
curious  and  interesting  caves,  for  which  Nottingham  is  famous, 
had  been  used  for  the  purposes  alluded  to  in  the  title  of  this 
paper,  and  though  by  some  this  was  ridiculed,  yet  others,  espe- 
cially the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham,  F.S.A.,  the  Rev. 
Precentor  Yenables  of  Lincoln,  T.  C.  Hine,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ,  and 
other  eminent  antiquaries,  agreed  with  my  opinion. 

I  do  not  think  that  these  interesting  caverns  have  ever  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Fellows,  and  I  have  therefore 
been  encouraged  to  prepare  the  Drawings  exhibited  this  evening* 
and  to  write  these  notes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Asser  in  his  Life  of  Alfred 
sub  anno  868  does  not  hesitate  to  derive  the  name  of  Nottingham 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  drawings  exhibited  in  illustration  of  this  Paper : — 

1.  Perspective  View  of  Caves,  and  ground-plan  thereof,  drawn  to  scale  of  1 
inch  to  8  feet. 

2.  Sections  and  Elevations  of  Columbarium. 

3.  Plan  showing  general  arrangement  of  the  Nottingham  Caves  excavated 
in  the  escarpment  adjacent  to  the  Eiver  Trent  watershed. 

4.  Photograph  of  Bustum  and  Columbarium. 

5.  Ditto,  from  another  position. 

6.  Photograph  of  Caves  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  cave  range,  known  as  the 
Hermitage. 

7.  Illustration  from  the  Graphic,  showing  Buddhist  Caves. 

8.  Photograph  of  the  Castle  Rock. 
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or  Snotingaham  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  marked  by 
the  existence  of  caves.  His  words  are  as  follows :  i  Eodem 
anno  pradictus  Paganorum  exercitus  Northanhymbros  relin- 
quens  in  Mercian!  venit  et  Scnotengaham  adiit,  quod  Britannice 
Tigguocobauc  interpretatur,  Latini  autem  speluncarum  domus.' 
(De  rebus  gestis  jiElfredi,  p.  19  ed.  Wise;  p.  6  ed.  Camden, 
Anglica,  &c.)  This  derivation  has  been  endorsed  by  Camden 
(Britannia,  ii.  p.  395  ed.  1806)  and  by  Thoroton  (Antiquities 
of  Notts,  p.  488).  If  Asser's  statement  be  correct  the  name 
would  probably  be  connected  with  the  Saxon  word  sniiSan  "  to 
cut" — a  cave  being  a  fissure  in  the  earth.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  name  would  be  singularly  appropriate,  because  these  caves, 
excavated  in  the  the  New  Red  sandstone,  commencing  at  Len- 
ton  on  the  west  of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  extend  for  a  distance 
of  probably  a  mile  and  a-half  to  Sneinton  on  the  extreme  east  of 
the  town.  This  extensive  range  of  caves  and  cave  dwellings, 
some  of  which  are  two  stories  in  height,  are  only  interrupted 
twice ;  in  the  first  instance  by  a  valley  of  denudation  forming 
the  water-shed  from  the  park  district,  and  once  more  by  the 
grand  old  rock  upon  which  a  mediaeval  castle  formerly  stood, 
and  upon  which  the  present  palace  of  art  or  museum  now 
stands.  In  addition  to  these  caves  there  are  many  in  other 
parts  of  the  town  beneath  the  houses,  these  having  evidently 
been  originally  places  of  refuge  in  times  of  trouble. 

With  respect  to  the  caves  here  illustrated  in  the  various  plans 
and  drawings  exhibited  this  evening,  they  are  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  range  running  east  to  west  on  the  escarpment  of 
rock  overlooking  the  river  Trent :  this  escarpment  varies  in 
elevation  from  a  few  feet  to  the  great  height  of  133  feet,  which 
is  the  elevation  of  the  Castle  rock. 

The  Sepulchrum  Commune  and  Columbarium  stand  almost  at 
the  west  end  of  this  range  of  escarpment  caves,  and  at  the  east 
end  of  the  range  the  caves  are  terminated  by  large  excavations 
known  as  the  Hermitage,  while  between  the  two  extremes  there 
are  hundreds  of  other  caverns  which  have  been  either  modernised 
or  partially  destroyed. 

The  principal  caves  shown  in  the  exhibited  drawings  are 
untouched,  but  other  excavations  have  been  made  adjacent 
thereto  during  the  time  the  grounds  in  which  the  caves  stood 
were  used  as  pleasure-gardens.  I  have,  however,  taken  care  to 
mark  upon  the  plan  those  which  are  modern. 

Of  these  caves  perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  the  two  to  the 
west  of  the  plan :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  larger  of  the 
two  was  used  as  a  lustum  for  the  purpose  of  incineration,  and  the 
smoke-flue  is  still  visible,  by  looking  up  to  the  soffit  or  ceiling 
or  roof  of  the  cave,  though  the  flue  is  stopped  up  at  a  higher 
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level.     I  have  marked  the  site  of  this  chimney  in  dotted  lines 
upon  the  plan  of  this  cave. 

The  next  cave  is  the  Columbarium  (see  Woodcut  below).     Its 
floor-surface  is  placed,  as  will  be  observed,  at  a  higher  level, 


VIEW  OF  COLUMBARIUM  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 


PLAN  AND  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  THE  NICHES  IN  COLUMBAEIUM. 
Scale  £  linear. 

no  doubt  that  the  in-urned  ashes  might   be  more  secure  and 
less  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  marauders  or  thoughtless  people. 
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I  wish  especially  to  draw  attention  to  this  cave  and  its  cells, 
in  number  from  150  to  160,  and  it  is  marvellous  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  these  caves  have  been  a  playground  for 
boys  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  notwithstanding  the  ravages 
of  frost  and  snow  and  the  consequent  disintegration  of  the 
particles  of  the  bunter  sandstone,  yet  the  i  ollaria '  or  cells  for 
the  reception  of  the  urns  or  jars  containing  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing  (No.  2),  are  in  wonderful 
preservation. 

It  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  these  cells  or  niches  are 
not  square  in  plan.  They  all  seem  to  have  rather  a  narrow 
entrance,  and  then  to  be  widened  out  inside.  (See  woodcut  of 
plan  and  section.)  The  width  of  the  entrance  averages  7  inches, 
inside  12  to  13  inches,  the  depth  about  14  inches,  and  the  height 
about  9  inches.  That  they  are  not  all  of  uniform  dimensions  is 
probably  owing  to  the  soft,  friable,  disintegrating  quality  of  the 
sandrock,  which  would  involve  a  certain  amount  of  wear  and 
tear  sufficient  to  account  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  form  and 
size  of  the  niches  at  the  present  time.  Still  more  important  is  it 
to  observe,  in  connection  with  the  theory  here  advanced  as  to  the 
use  of  some  of  these  caves  as  a  Columbarium,  that  in  every  case 
where  the  niches  are  well  preserved  I  find  there  have  been 
sinkings  in  the  floor  of  each  niche  to  receive  the  point  or  tip  of 
the  urn  ;  though,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time,  the  edges  of  these 
sinkings  have  been  worn  down,  and  the  holes  appear  more 
shallow  than  they  originally  wrere. 

Taking  this  group  of  caves  as  a  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
large  portions  have  been  wasted  away  owing  to  storms  and 
6  winter's  crumbling  hand,'  and  that  the  caverns  have  been 
formerly  much  larger,  and  also  that  the  original  face  of  the 
escarpment  was  more  irregular  and  more  southward  than  now 
appears,  and  there  are  strong  evidences  that  the  river  Trent 
has,  once  upon  a  time,  flowed  close  to  these  rocks,  and  this 
would  account  for  the  great  quantity  of  gravel  and  broken  and 
rounded  rocks,  granites,  and  pebbles  at  the  feet  of  these  caves. 

I  am  glad,  in  conclusion,  to  inform  you  that  these  interesting 
relics  of  past  history  are  now  better  cared  for,  as  they  have  been 
inclosed  in  the  private  grounds  of  J.  W.  Leavers,  Esq.  who 
kindly  admits  any  stranger  to  view  them  on  presenting  his  card. 

Lastly,  I  would  just  note  that  in  the  Graphic  of  Feb.  15th, 
1879,  there  is  an  illustration  of  some  Buddhist  caves  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  in  question." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communica- 
tions. 
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Thursday,  March  20th,  1879. 
The  EARL  OF  NOKTHESK,  V.P.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool:— Proceedings.  Sixty- 
seventh  Session,  1877-78.  No.  xxxii.  8vo.  London  and  Liverpool,  1878. 

From  the  Author,  through  G.  Scharf,  Esq.  F.S.A.:— Die  Gesellschaft  der  Dilet- 
tanti in  London.  Von  Adolf  Michaelis.  Sonderabdruck  aus  der  "Zeit- 
schrift  fur  bildende  Kunst,"  herausgegeben  von  C.  von  Liitzow,  Band  xiv. 
1879.  Verlag  von  E.  A.  Seemann.  4to. 

From  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Science  and  Art  Department : — 

1.  Supplement  to  the  Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art.    4to.    London, 
1877. 

2.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Swiss  Coins  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  bequeathed  by  the  Kev.  Chauncy  Hare  Townshend.    With  Intro- 
ductory and  Historical  Notices.    By  Reginald  Stuart  Poole.    8vo.    London, 
1878. 

3.  Ancient  and  Modern  Gold  and  Silver  Smiths'  Work  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.    Described  with  an  Introduction.     By  John  Hungerford 
Pollen.     Svo.    London,  1878. 

4.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Glass  Vessels  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.    With  an  Introductory  Notice.     By  Alexander  Nesbitt,  F.S.A. 
Svo.    London,  1878. 

From  the  "  Museumsverein  fur  das  Fiirstenthum  Liineburg":— Jahresbericht, 
1878.  8vo.  Luneberg,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall: — The  Sixty-first  Annual  Report.  Svo. 
Truro,  1879. 

From  the  Author,  H.  H.  Howorth,  Esq.  F.S.A.:— 

1.  The  Early  Intercourse  of  the  Franks  and  Danes.    Part  II. 

2.  The  Spread  of  the  Slaves.    Part  I.    The  Croats.    1878. 

3.  The  same.    Part  II.    The  Southern  Serbs,  Bosnians,  Montenegrins,  and 
Herzegovinians.     1878. 

4.  The  Columban  Clergy  of  North  Britain,  and  their  harrying  by  the  Norse- 
men.    1879.    All  octavo. 

From  the  Author:— Di  un  Antico  Sepolcro  a  Ceretolo  nel  Bolognese.  Esposi- 
zione  del  Conte  Senatore  Giovanni  Gozzadini.  Svo.  Modena,  1879. 

From  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Dir.  S.A. :—  Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae  ;  or  Occasional  Offices  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to 
the  Ancient  Use  of  Salisbury,  the  Prymer  in  English,  and  other  Prayers  and 
Forms:  with  Dissertations  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  William  Maskell,  M.A. 
Three  volumes.  8vo.  London,  1846-7. 

From  William  Smith,  Esq.  LL.D.  D.C.L.  V.P.S.A.:— The  Temples  of  the  Jews 
and  the  other  Buildings  in  the  Haram  Area  at  Jerusalem.  By  James  Fer- 
gusson,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  4to.  London,  1878. 

Special  Thanks  were  awarded  to  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Director,  and  to  W.  Smith,  Esq.  LL.D.  D.C.L.  V.P.  for  their 
Donations  to  the  Library. 
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On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  F.  G.  Elger,  Esq. 
was  appointed  Local  Secretary  for  Bedfordshire. 

George  Laurence  Gomme,  Esq.  and  Sparks  William  Hen- 
derson, Esq.  were  admitted  Fellows. 

LORD  HENNIKER,  F.S.A.  Local  Secretary  for  Suffolk,  exhibited, 
by  permission  of  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Philip  Henry,  fifth  Earl  Stanhope,  formerly  President  of  this 
Society,  various  objects  which  had  baen  found  at  Hoxne,  in 
Suffolk,  about  8  or  10  feet  below  the  surface,  while  digging  the 
foundations  of  a  bridge  over  the  Goldbrook,  a  stream  where 
under  a  bridge  —  as  the  legend  runs  —St.  Edmund,  King  of  the 
East  Angles,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  reflection 
of  his  spurs  in  the  water,  and  was  afterwards  shot  by  the  Danes 
against  an  oak-tree  near  by.  This  tree  fell  in  September  1848, 
and  on  the  16th  November  of  the  same  year  Sir  Edward  Kerrison 
exhibited  a  block  of  wood,  with  an  iron  arrow-head  buried  in 
it,  which  was  cut  out  of  the  branch  of  this  tree  at  a  distance  of 
five  feet  from  the  ground.  An  account  of  this  exhibition  will  be 
found  in  our  Proceedings,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 

The  objects  exhibited  this  evening  seem  to  belong  to  various 
dates,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  description  which  follows  :  — 


1.  An  Anglo-  Saxon  knife  or  "scramasax."     Total  length, 
inches.     Length  of  hilt  or  handle,  4  inches  ;  extreme  width  of 
blade,  1  inch.     Near  the  outer  or  back  edge  are  two  grooves 
running  parallel  with  the  back  of  the  knife. 

2.  A  spear-head.      Length,  13J  inches.     Part  of  the  wood 
remains  in  the  socket,  which  is  5  inches  in  length.     The  blade 
is  ridged  in  the  centre. 

3.  Two  iron  pryck-spurs,  with  four-sided  points,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  with  curved  arms,  at  the  extremities  of  which 
are  traces  of  strap  -fastenings.     Length  of  neck,   including  the 
point  or  pryck,  2^-  inches.     Length  of  arm,  when  in  its  proper 
shape,  3J-  inches.     It  closely  resembles  a  spur  figured  in  the 
Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  xii.  217;  pi.  xxviii.  1. 

4.  One  stirrup  ;  6  inches  high  ;  4^  inches  wide  at  the  tread  ; 
the  tread  itself  3£  inches  broad.     Underneath  the  tread  are  two 
projecting  pieces  of  metal,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  tread, 
and  £  inch  long,  which  may  have  been  intended  as  a  means  of 
steadying  the  stirrup  when  mounting. 

5.  One  ditto;  5  inches  high;  3^  inches  wide.     The  tread  is 
oval  and  perforated.     Extreme  width,  2J  inches. 

6.  Fragment  of  a  horse-shoe. 

C.  D.  E.  FORTNUM,  Esq.  F.S.A.  communicated  the  following 
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account  of  a  Bronze  Bovine  Mask,  which  he  exhibited  by  per- 
mission of  the  owner,  Lord  James  Butler:  — 

"  By  the  kind  permission  of  its  owner,  Lord  James  W.  Butler, 
of  the  Castle,  Drumcondra,  I  am  this  evening  enabled  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  remarkable  mask  of  bronze, 
representing  the  full  face  of  a  bull  or  cow,  and  which  is  stated 


BRONZE  BOVINE  MASK  FOUND  IN  IRELAND. 

to  have  been  found  some  fifty  years  gone  by  in  a  bog  on  the 
Galtee  mountains,  in  the  county  Cork.  It  was  purchased 
by  his  lordship  at  Mitchelstown  in  1848. 

Before   venturing   to   offer   any  remarks  upon  its  probable 
origin   or  use  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it  as  accurately  a 
lies  in  my  power.  r 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  mask  is  of  the  full  front  face. 
It  is  of  cast  bronze,  hollow  within  ;  its  extreme  length  1 

VOL.  VIII.  F 
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outside  of  a  fixed  ring  on  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the 
protruding  tongue,  is  exactly  1 4  inches,  of  the  head  only  1 1 J ;  width 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  ears — a  small  portion  of  one  of  which  is 
wanting— 11  f ;  depth,  externally,  4£  ;  internally,  3  -f|ths  ;  the 
tongue  is  2f  inches  long,  measuring  from  the  teeth  to  the  tip, 
and  2f  inches  wide;  the  perfect  ear,  3£  inches  long;  the 
weight,  4  pounds  9|  ounces  avoirdupois. 

The  horns  are  wanting — they  may  have  been  of  some  other 
material.  The  projections  of  the  skull  to  which  they  were 
attached  terminate  in  a  flat  surface  1|  to  1  f  in.  in  diameter,  par- 
tially covering  the  junction,  but  having  an  irregular  central 
circular  opening  j  to  £  in.  across,  and  communicating  with  the 
inside  of  the  head,  and  are  each  encircled  by  a  triple  wire-like 
edging,  apparently  formed  or  finished  by  a  file  or  rough  thin- 
edged  stone. 

The  ears  are  formed  separately,  and  soldered  on,  or  perhaps 
previously  fashioned  by  casting  and  hammering,  of  which  there 
are  indications,  and  inserted  at  their  respective  places  in  the 
mould  previous  to  running  in  the  melted  metal. 

The  tongue  projects  from  the  mouth  as  a  flat  and  thin  plate 
of  bronze,  rounded  towards  the  tip,  and  supported  beneath  by 
an  irregular  rod  of  the  metal,  having  much  the  appearance  of  a 
vegetable  stalk  or  twig. 

The  lips,  slightly  opened,  reveal  the  teeth,  rudely  indicated 
by  dividing  incisions  worked  by  a  kind  of  graving-tool ;  they 
are  edged  with  a  projecting  double  wire-like  border,  formed  in 
the  cast.  There  is  no  opening  from  the  mouth  into  the  interior 
of  the  mask. 

The  nostrils  are  formed  as  elongated,  kidney-shaped  openings, 
left  rough  from  the  casting,  and  communicating  with  the 
inside. 

The  eyes  are  curiously  represented.  An  almond-shaped  pro- 
jecting border,  with  pointed  ends,  formed  on  the  inner  side  by  a 
larger  central  and  nearly  half-round  moulding  between  two 
smaller,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  three  such,  but  of  equal  thick- 
ness, incloses  the  pointed  oval  and  slightly  convex  ball,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  small  orifice  communicating  with  the 
interior,  and  also  surrounded  by  a  projecting  half-round  edging. 

At  the  section  from  what  would  have  been  the  hinder  portion  of 
the  head  and  the  neck  is  a  ledge  of  metal,  projecting  outward, 
formed  in  the  casting,  and  strengthened  at  the  angle  of  its 
junction  with  the  exterior  of  the  mask  by  a  half-square  mould- 
ing. From  immediately  above  this,  on  each  side  and  at  the 
upper  part,  is  an  upright  loop  of  metal,  also  formed  in  the  cast- 
ing, and  doubtless  used  for  attaching  the  mask  to  the  place  or 
object  for  which  it  was  destined.  This  loop  is  not  merely  a 
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flat  '  eye '  on  the  same  plane  as  the  ledge,  adapted  to  receive  a 
nail  or  rivet,  but  is  of  rounded  metal,  and  at  right  angles 
thereto. 

The  peculiar  head-stall  or  gear  with  which  it  is  harnessed  is 
a  remarkable  and  characteristic  feature  of  this  curious  bronze. 
It  consists  of  an  ornamental  strap,  extending  longitudinally 
from  the  centre  of  the  nose  to  the  loop  at  the  top  and  back  of 
the  head,  crossed  by  another  which  encircles  the  narrower  part 
above  the  nose.  It  is  in  relief,  consisting  of  a  central  pro- 
jecting row  of  beading  between  two  less  elevated  wire-like 
half-rounds.  On  a  line  with  and  between  the  eyes  it  bears  a 
crescent,  above  which,  at  a  short  distance,  is  a  circular  disc, 
the  lunar  and  solar  emblems.  Although  somewhat  coarsely 
executed  in  the  details,  which  show  but  little  sign  of  tooling, 
the  casting  of  this  mask  has  been  effected  with  considerable 
skill ;  some  lines  perceptible  on  the  inside  surface  were  pro- 
bably caused  by  cracks  in  the  core  of  the  mould  into  which  the 
fluid  metal  had  been  run. 

That  metal  is  a  bronze  of  rich  golden  colour,  probably 
composed  of  the  usual  proportions  of  copper  and  tin,  with 
but  little,  if  any,  accidental  admixture.  I  did  not  think  it 
requisite  to  have  it  analysed. 

I  have  already  stated  all  that  I  know  of  the  history  of  this 
mask.  The  question  next  arising  is,  what  can  have  been  its 
origin  ? 

On  first  seeing  the  smaller  photograph  sent  to  me  by  Lord 
James  Butler,  and  in  answer  to  the  question  put  by  him  as  to 
what  period  and  country  I  thought  the  bronze  might  be  ascribed, 
I  guardedly  replied,  that,  judging  only  from  the  photograph, 
there  was  something  about  it  which  would  give  the  impression 
of  its  being  of  late  Celtic  origin,  the  stated  provenance — a  bog  in 
Ireland — giving  some  colour  to  that  suggestion.  But  on  seeing 
the  mask  itself,  notwithstanding  a  certain  surface-colouring  or 
patina,  which  might  have  been  derived  from  the  action  of  heat 
upon  the  metal,  that  first  impression  quickly  waned,  and  the 
conviction  arose  that  to  India,  perhaps  Southern  India,  and  of 
no  very  recent  time,  it  must  be  ascribed. 

I  may  here  say  that  a  precisely  similar  train  of  thought  and 
change  of  opinion,  the  first  on  seeing  the  smaller  photograph 
only,  and  subsequently  on  seeing  the  mask  itself,  passed  through 
the  minds  of  three  or  four  of  my  friends,  whose  knowledge  and 
judgment  are  far  beyond  my  own,  but  by  whom  my  own 
opinion  is  fortified  and  confirmed. 

The  archaic  look  given  by  the  waved  moulding  round  the 
eyes,  the  beaded  ornamentation  of  the  head-gear,  each  appearing 
sharper  and  finer  as  though  beaten  up,  the  metal  seemingly 
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thinner  when  represented  by  the  diminished  photograph,  de- 
ceived us  all.  That  beading  seemed  to  have  affinity  with  the  em- 
bossed ornamentation  of  certain  bog-found  bronze  shields,  &c.;* 
the  ends  of  that  waved  moulding  were  suggestive  of  those  curled 
lines  frequently  ending  in  the  sharply-defined  and  elegantly- 
turned  volutes  that  enrich  some  of  the  works  of  the  later  Celtic 
artists.  But  on  examination  of  the  original  such  presumed 
affinities  were  seen  to  be  fallacious,  and  our  opinions  were  cor- 
rected. 

The  bronze  mask  of  a  goat  or  antelope  preserved  at  Abbots- 
ford,  and  figured  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  page  334,  plates  xliv.  xlv.  and 
the  swine's  head  of  similar  material  figured  on  plate  xlvi.  of  the 
same  volume,  both  of  which  are  undoubtedly  of  Celtic  produc- 
tion, when  referred  to  in  comparison  with  the  object  now  under 
notice,  will  show  a  marked  difference  in  the  manipulation  and 
manner  of  workmanship ;  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  fully 
characteristic  of  the  delicately-executed  ornamentation  of  the 
later  Celtic  period,  but  bear  no  affinity  to  our  bovine  head. 
Those  plates  are  illustrative  of  an  able  paper  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  John  Alexander  Smith,  the  then  Secretary  of  that  Society, 
in  which  their  style  of  workmanship  and  ornament  are  clearly 
considered — but  it  throws  no  light  upon  our  mask.  Neither 
can  the  idea  of  an  Assyrian  or  Phoenician  origin  be  entertained, 
nor  do  I  believe  it  to  be  Persian. 

The  lunar  and  solar  emblems  on  the  harness  of  this  mask,  un- 
connected with  other  evidence,  would  give  us  but  an  uncertain 
clue,  for  it  is  well  known  that  they  occur  on  objects  of  various 
countries  and  periods,  from  those  of  the  Pharaohs  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

On  inquiry  into  their  symbolic  use  in  Indian  mythology,  we 
find  that  the  crescent,  surmounted  by  an  ovoid  or  circular  disc, 
was  a  distinctive  mark  or  emblem  on  the  forehead  of  Mahddeva 
and  of  his  family.  These  emblems  of  Siva  and  Parvati  (the  sun 
and  moon),  according  to  Paolino  da  San  Bartolomeo,  were  used 
by  the  Shivanites,  who  painted  them  in  yellow  on  the  forehead. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  Indian  origin  of  this  mask  we 
find  on  examining  photographs  of  sculpture,  and  also  on  smaller 
objects  preserved  in  museums,  &c.  a  manifest  agreement  in 
certain  details.  Thus  on  comparing  the  singular  characteristic 
bordering  of  the  eyes  with  photographs  of  the  grand  stone  bulls, 
several  of  which  exist  in  various  parts  of  India,  notably  those  at 

*  At  page  349  of  vol.  vii.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  is  a  representation  of  a  bronze  Celtic  mirror  found  at  Balmaclellan,  in 
Kirkcudbright,  on  which  is  a  bead-work  edging  of  a  similar  character  to  that 
which  the  photograph  seemed  to  show  of  this  head. 
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Warungal,  Hallabeed  in  Mysore,  Chamoondee,  Tanjore,  &c.  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  corresponding  treatment  prevails,  and  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  conventional  mode  of  representation,  doubt- 
less with  an  idea  of  expressing  the  elongate  and  somewhat 
languid  but  beautiful  eye  of  the  Indian  bull  or  cow. 

In  the  unrivalled  collection  of  photographs  of  Indian  architec- 
ture belonging  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted 
for  a  comparison  of  the  details  of  this  bronze  mask  with  the 
portraits  of  various  stone  bulls,  I  find  that,  as  a  rule,  the  eyes 
are  similarly  bordered.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  more  important  are 
represented  as  harnessed  with  head-gear,  and  not  one  bears  the 
disc  and  crescent,  as  is  the  case  on  Lord  James  Butler's  bronze. 

The  photographs  at  the  India  Museum  give  similar  evidence. 
In  the  bronze  the  horns  are  wanting ;  those  represented  on  the 
stone  bulls  have  a  conventional  short  truncated  form,  exaggerat- 
ing nature.  On  those  larger  figures  of  the  bull  in  repose,  as 
also  at  Ellora  in  the  sculpture  representing  the  nuptials  of  Siva 
and  Parvati,  he  is  more  or  less  richly  adorned  with  an  elaborate 
forehead  strap,  from  which  hangs  a  central  pendant,  and  with  a 
magnificent  collar  fringed  with  smaller,  and  with  a  large  central 
bell,  but  we  do  not  find  the  disc  and  crescent  among  the  orna- 
ments. The  head-stall,  with  nose-strap,  &c.  is  almost  always 
wanting,  except  where  the  bull  is  in  movement  or  actively 
employed.  Thus  on  a  small  bronze  group  of  rather  coarse 
execution,  preserved  in  the  India.  Museum,  and  representing 
Siva  or  Mahddeva  riding  on  the  bull  Nandi,  the  latter  is  har- 
nessed with  a  complete  but  simple  head-stall. 

In  Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  as  also  in  plates  17, 
13,  24,  and  49  in  Moore's  Hindu  Pantheon,  are  representations 
of  incidents  in  the  mythical  history  of  Mahddeva,  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  in  each  instance  a  bull's  head  or  mask  is  repre- 
sented ;  and  on  plate  17  it  is  seen  that  water  flows  from  the 
mask,  which  would  seem  to  be  used  as  typical  of  the  emanation 
of  a  sacred  source,  perhaps  that  of  the  Ganges  or  of  the  holy  hike 
Anodad.  Such  representations  would  suggest  the  possibility  that 
this  may  have  been  the  purpose  for  which  our  bronze  was  cast, 
viz.  as  the  emblematic  and  ornamental  face  of  a  fountain  in 
some  structure  devoted  to  the  cultus  of  Mahddeva.  The  form 
and  contrivance  of  this  mask  would,  however,  hardly  warrant 
such  conclusion.  May  it  not  rather  have  been  used  in  proces- 
sions, perhaps  attached  by  its  rings  to  some  banner  or  the 
hangings  of  a  processional  car  ?  An  early  fancy  to  my  mind — 
which  I  have  since  learnt  has  also  occurred  to  others — was, 
that  it  might  have  been  attached  by  its  loops  to  a  screen  or 
curtain,  used  during  rites  or  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
service  of  Siva,  or  of  the  sacred  bull;  that  sybilline  utterances 
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or  mystic  sounds  might  have  been  given  through  it  by  a  per- 
son concealed  behind,  who  could  observe  through  the  orifices  of 
the  eyes  unseen  by  worshippers.  I  cannot  agree  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  it  may  have  been  the  cover  to  some  box  or  other 
vessel  for  sacred  use.  Neither  does  it  seem  possible  that  this 
mask  could  have  been  used  as  a  chanfron  to  cover  the  face  of  a 
small-sized  horse,  as  was  doubtingly  suggested  of  the  Abbots- 
ford  Celtic  bronze.  That  wculd  seem  to  have  been  better 
adapted  for  a  human  head-gear  of  emblematic  or  heraldic  sig- 
nificance, a  use  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  adapt  Lord 
James  Butler's  bronze. 

The  suggestion  which  to  me  would  seem  to  have  most  weight, 
and  agrees  more  truly  with  the  fashion  of  our  mask,  is  that  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  great  authority  on  Indian  archi- 
tecture, viz.  that  it  may  have  been  the  most  important  and 
typical  ornament  of  an  elephant's  trappings,  placed  perhaps  on 
the  forehead  gear — may  be  for  the  elephant  which  bore  the 
image  of  Siva  or  Mahddeva  at  some  processional  ceremony.  In 
harmony  with  this  suggestion  we  find  that  the  back  edge  has  a 
flat  return  convenient  for  fixing  against  leather  or  other  flexible 
material ;  that  the  upper  and  lateral  loops,  cast  in  the  metal, 
are  not  adapted  for  the  insertion  of  nails  or  studs,  but  suitable 
for  fixing  by  a  thong  or  cord. 

Although  no  trace  of  gold  is  now  apparent,  the  mask  may 
have  been  originally  gilt  or  lacquered ;  precious  stones,  set  in  a 
gold  casing,  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  eyes  and  nostrils, 
and  the  horns  formed  of  jewelled  ivory  or  jade. 

But  all  this  is  surmise ;  for,  not  being  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  any  certain  data,  from  the  various  works  on  Indian 
mythology  and  antiquities  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  refer, 
nor  from  those  persons  whom  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
sulting, I  am  forced  to  offer  suggestions,  merely,  as  to  the  use 
of  this  curious  bronze. 

I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  those  whom  I  have  now  the  honour 
of  addressing,  and  who  are  learned  in  the  mythology  and  cere- 
monial observances  of  the  peoples  of  India,  could  refer  to  some 
fact,  or  record,  by  which  its  real  use  may 'be  determined.  That 
it  is  of  Indian  origin  I  have  little  doubt ;  but  how  and  when  it 
got  into,  and  out  of,  an  Irish  bog,  I  will  not  attempt  to  guess." 

Mr.  FORTNUM  also  exhibited  a  Steel  Seal,  the  property  of  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Buchan,  on  which  he  made  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  The  very  elegant  steel  seal,  which  I  am  enabled  to  exhibit 
by  the  kindness  of  its  owner  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Buchan, 
is  a  beautifully  executed  English  or  Scotch  work,  seemingly  of 
the  later  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Its  face  is  oval ;  the  handle  rises  from  an  octagonal  and 
upwardly  diminishing  base,  surmounted  by  a  corded  collar  and 
knob,  from  which  springs  open  foliated  scroll-work  of  sym- 
metrical design,  to  form  the  flattened  handle. 

Engraved  on  the  face  are  the  arms  of  an  Earl  of  Buchan. 
The  shield  is  quarterly.  1st  and  4th  grand  quarters,  Azure, 
three  garbs  or,  the  ancient  coat  of  Comyn  for  the  Earldom  of 
Buchan;  2nd  grand  quarter  counter-quartered,  1st  and  4th, 
Azure,  a  bend  between  six  cross-crosslets  fitchee  or,  for  Mar; 
2nd  and  3rd,  Argent,  a  pale  sable,  for  Erskine;  3rd  grand 
quarter  counter-quartered,  1st  and  4th,  Or,  a  fess  checquy  azure 
and  argent,  for  Stewart  of  Kirkhill;  2nd  and  3rd,  Comyn  as 
before.  Over  all  on  an  escutcheon,  Gules,  an  eagle  displayed 
or,  looking  towards  the  sun  in  its  splendour  at  the  dexter  chief 
point.  This  is  the  coat  of  augmentation  for  the  lordship  of 
Cardross. 

The  shield  is  surmounted  by  an  Earl's  coronet,  with  helm 
and  mantling ;  the  crest,  issuing  from  a  wreath,  a  dexter  arm 
holding  a  club.  The  supporters  are  two  ostriches ;  the  motto, 
'  JUDGE  NOGHT,'  is  on  a  ribbon  below.  The  execution  of  the 
engraving  is  excellent,  and  the  seal  is,  in  all  respects,  equal  to  a 
work  of  Simon.  These  would  appear  to  be  the  arms  of  David 
Erskine,  9th  Earl  of  Buchan  and  4th  Baron  Cardross,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  William  the  8th  Earl,  a 
prisoner  in  Stirling  Castle  for  the  Stuart  cause  in  1695. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  attribution  of  this  seal  is  removed  by  a 
passage  in  Nisbet's  invaluable  Essay  on  the  <  Ancient  and 
Modern  Use  of  Armories '  (4to.  1718,  p.  133).  He  is  there 
discoursing  on  the  subject  of  coats  of  augmentation,  and  refers 
to  two  exceptional  instances  of  their  use,  viz.  those  of  the  Earls 
of  Lothian  and  Lord  Cardross  ;  <  but '  (he  writes)  '  the  heir 
of  the  last—  David  Erskine,  Earl  of  Buchan — has  placed  the  coat 
of  augmentation  since  more  rightly  in  surtout,'  &c. 

This  was  written  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Earl  David  who  had  also 
inherited  the  barony  of  Cardross,  and  is  strong  evidence  that 
the  seal  before  us  was  engraved  for  his  use.  He  died  in  1745." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 

Thursday,  March  27th,  1879. 

The  EAEL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author:— A  Short  Account  of  the  Vicars  Choral,  Poor  Clerks,  Organ- 
ists, and  Choristers  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  from  the  12th  century  to  the 
Accession  of  Edward  VI.  By  A.  K.  Maddison,  M.A.  F.S.A.  8vo.  Lou- 
don,  1878. 
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From  the  Author:— An  Historical  Summary  of  the  Roger  Tenants  of  Coupar. 

By  James  Cruikshank  Roger.     8vo.     London,  1879. 
From  A  W  Franks,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Dir.  S. A.:  — Congres  International  des  Orien- 

talistes.     Compte-Rendu  de  la  Premiere  Session,  Paris,  1873.     Two  Vols. 

8vo.    Paris,  1874-76. 
From  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Batavia  : — 

1.  Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  Taal,  Land  en  Volkenkunde.     Vol.  xxiv.  afl. 
4-6.     Vol.  xxv.  afl.  1.     8vo.     Batavia,  1877-8. 

2.  Notulen.    Deel  xv.— 1877.    N09.  1-4.    Deel  xvi.— 1878.    N°.  1  en  2.   8vo. 
Batavia,  1877-8. 

3.  Verhandelingen.    Deel  xxxix.     le  Stuk.     8vo.    Batavia,  1877. 

4    Tweede  Vervolg-Catalogus  der  Bibliotheek.     8vo.    Batavia,  1877. 

5.  Het  Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen  gedurende 

de  eerste  eeuw  van  zijn  bestaan  1778—1878.  Gedenkboek  zamengesteld  door 

den   voorzitter  van  het  Genootschap  Mr.  T.  H.   Der  Kinderen.      Deel  i. 

Folio.     Batavia,  1878. 
From  the  Royal  Society: — Proceedings.     Vol.  xxviii.    No.  193.     8vo.    'London, 

1879. 
From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 

Archaeological  Journal.    Vol.  xxxvi.    No.  141.     8vo.    London,  1879. 
From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres : — Comptes-Rendus   des 

Seances  de  1'annee  1878.     Quatrieme  Serie.    Tome  vi.    Bulletin  d'  Octobre 

a  Decembre.     8vo.     Paris,  1879. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Annual  Meeting  for  the  election  of 
the  President,  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society  would  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  April  23rd,  being  St.  George's  Day,  at  the  hour 
of  2  p.m. 

John  Alexander,  Marquess  of  Bath,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

FREDERIC  SEEBOHM,  Esq.  communicated  a  Paper  on  the 
"  Open-field  System  of  Agriculture  traced  to  its  Source." 

The  object  of  the  Paper  was  to  trace  back  the  English  open- 
field  system  to  it  origin.  The  peculiar  features  of  the  system 
were  first  examined  as  it  existed  all  over  England  before  the 
Enclosure  Acts — the  most  prominent  of  these  being  the  division 
of  the  open  fields  by  turf  balks  into  acre  or  half-acre  strips,  of 
which  each  landowner  held  a  number,  scattered  all  over  the 
fields.  These  distinctive  peculiarities  were  traced  in  the  story  of 
Piers  the  Plowman,  and  in  a  MS.  terrier  of  the  Cambridge 
open  fields  of  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Earlier 
still,  behind  the  Black  Death,  they  are  traced  again  in  a  set  of 
Manor  Rolls  of  Edward  III.  belonging  to  St.  Alban's  Abbey, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  holdings  at  that  period  were  in 
virgatfs  and  \\&\£-vir gates  held  in  villenage.  A  virgate  was  shown 
by  an  actual  instance  to  consist  of  more  than  60  half-acre  strips, 
scattered  over  the  fields  of  the  manor.  Further  back  the  same 
things  were  traced  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Edward  I, ;  and,  con- 
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necting  these  with  the  Domesday  Survey,  it  was  shown  that  the 
mllani  of  the  Domesday  Book  held  in  villenage  about  two-thirds 
of  the  ploughed  land  of  England,  mostly  in  virgates  and  half- 
virgates,  like  those  of  the  Hundred  Rolls'!  Then  the  mllani  and 
their  holdings  were  traced  back  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
into  Saxon  times,  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  system  being  plainly 
traceable  in  the  Saxon  laws,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  boun- 
daries of  lands  contained  in  Saxon  charters — traces  also  being 
found  of  their  connection  with  a  system  of  combination  in 
ploughing,  the  same  strips  seeming  not  always  to  be  held  in  the 
same  virgate  or  holding,  and  the  tithe  being  taken  under  the 
laws  of  the  Saxon  kings  in  the  produce  of  every  tenth  strip  i  as 
it  was  traversed  by  the  plough.'  There  still  remained  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  strips  and  balks  were  introduced  by  the  Saxons, 
or  whether  they  already  existed  on  British  fields  before  the  Saxon 
invasions.  The  ancient  Welsh  laws  were  referred  to  as  showing  not 
only  that  the  strips  and  balks  were  traditionally  of  ancient  British 
origin,  but  also  that  a  system  of  joint  ploughing  was  still  commonly 
at  work  in  Wales  as  late,  at  any  rate,  as  the  tenth  century.  And 
it  was  shown  further,  that  this  system,  by  its  elaborate  rules, 
accounted  both  for  the  size  and  shape  of  the  strips,  and  also  for 
the  curious  scattering  of  the  strips  in  a  holding  all  over  the  fields. 
The  strips  were  allotted  in  a  certain  order  of  rotation  among  the 
joint  ploughers  according  to  the  number  of  oxen  contributed  by 
them  to  the  common  team.  If  this  system  was  the  ancient 
British  system,  it  was  probably  the  system  of  agriculture  at 
work  in  Britain  when  Caesar  found  the  corn  standing  in  the 
fields,  and  it  probably  was  the  same  system  of  which  Sir  H.  Maine 
and  M.  de  Laveleye  had  found  traces  almost  everywhere  in 
their  researches  into  the  Ancient  Village  Community.  The  great 
point  of  interest  was  stated  to  be  the  connection  of  the  open-field 
system  with  an  ancient  community  of  labour  and  serfdom ;  in 
fact,  it  was  the  worn-out  shell  of  the  old  order  of  things,  which 
now  for  more  than  1 ,000  years  had  been  decaying  to  make  room 
for  the  new  order  of  things,  marked  by  individual  enterprise 
and  freedom. 

SIR  HENRY  S.  MAINE,  K. C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  said  that  Mr. 
Seebohm's  Paper  had  great  value  and  interest.  The  fact  of  the 
existence  of  these  remarkable  forms  of  tillage  over  England, 
most  of  Europe,  and  much  of  the  world,  was  now  established  by 
overwhelming  evidence,  but  their  history  and  origin  were  still 
obscure.  The  references  to  them  in  literature  were  indirect  and 
accidental,  and  in  the  legal  records  were  at  best  scanty.  He 
attributed  this  to  their  having  been  the  modes  of  cultivation  fol- 
lowed by  very  poor  and  humble  men,  while  our  legal  records 
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had  descended  to  us  from  the  freer  and  nobler  classes.  Mr. 
Seebohm's  researches,  tracing  them  by  allusions  not  before 
noticed,  and  by  their  characteristic  measurements  at  least  to 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  were  thus  of  great  importance.  No  doubt 
the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Seebohm  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Welsh  laws,  but  now  that  Village  communities  had  been  dis- 
covered over  so  large  a  part  of  the  world  it  was  hardly  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  derivation  of  one  characteristic 
system  of  tillage  from  another  to  show  that  there  were  strong 
features  of  similarity  between  them.  It  was  further  necessary 
to  establish  specific  differences  separating  the  two  systems  com- 
pared from  all  others.  But  Mr.  Seebohm's  theory  deserves 
careful  consideration  in  all  its  aspects,  and  this  inquiry  had 
placed  students  of  this  subject  under  much  obligation. 

Mr.  JUSTICE  FRY  observed  that  he  had  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Seebohm's  most  suggestive  Paper,  and  that  the 
only  remark  which  he  had  to  make  was  to  impress  upon  the 
Society  the  vast  importance  'of  studying  and  preserving  Court 
Rolls.  He  thought  that  the  collection  and  safe  custody  of  such 
documents  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  they  threw 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  tenure  of  property. 
As  they  were  no  longer  of  the  same  use  for  practical  purposes 
as  heretofore,  there  was  all  the  more  danger  of  their  being  lost, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  historical  studies. 

G.  L.  GOMME,  Esq.,  F.S.A.said,  that,  although  the  President 
had  done  him  the  honour  of  calling  upon  him  to  speak,  he  rose 
with  diffidence  in  the  presence  of  so  great  an  authority  on  the 
matter  now  under  discussion  as  Sir  Henry  Maine.  There  could 
be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  researches  such  as  those  which 
Mr.  Seebohm  had  laid  before  the  Society,  and,  if  differences  of 
opinion  were  expressed  as  to  some  of  the  conclusions,  there  could 
only  be  one  opinion  about  the  facts.  Now  he  ventured  to  think 
that  a  great  deal  more  research,  and  a  great  deal  more  attention  to 
the  minute  details,  would  have  to  be  made  before  it  was  possible  to 
refer  the  origin  of  the  open-field  system  of  agriculture  in  Eng- 
land to  either  a  Teutonic  or  British  source.  One  could  now 
only  say  that  it  belonged  to  primitive  history ;  but  even  in  pri- 
mitive history  there  were  degrees  of  development.  Perhaps  one 
instance  might  suffice.  Among  the  corporations  which  he  had 
mentioned  in  the  Paper  he  had  had  the  honour  of  reading  to  the 
Society  on  June  27th,  1878,  was  Malmesbury,  and  one  of  the  im- 
portant arguments  of  that  Paper  was,  that  the  traces  of  the 
primitive  Village  community  among  these  corporations  could  be 
more  clearly  defined  and  extended  by  the  study  of  earlier  records 
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when  those  records  became  accessible.  Now  of  Malmesbury  he 
had  already  discovered  a  very  curious  account  of  a  much  earlier 
stage  of  the  agricultural  community  than  that  mentioned  in  the 
Paper  he  had  laid  before  the  Society.  It  appeared  that  first  of 
all  the  commoners  were  divided  into  tribes,  of  which  there  were 
six.  '  Each  tribe  was  awarded  an  allotment  of  land,  and  within 
the  tribal  allotment  the  commoners  of  each  tribe  had  allotments. 
Now  this  appeared  to  be  a  much  earlier  phase  of  the  agricultural 
community  then  when  the  commoners  of  the  whole  community 
were  awarded  allotments  belonging  to  the  community  instead  of 
through  the  machinery  of  a  tribal  allotment,  and  accordingly 
it  appeared  to  him  that  a  more  extended  study  of  the  subject 
was  necessary  before  it  was  possible  to  say  anything  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  extremely  curious  institution  in  England.  We 
could  not  say  that  the  English  system  was  sufficiently  peculiar 
to  give  it  as  Teutonic,  or  as  Celtic,  or  even  as  Indo-European;  we 
could  only  say  that  it  belonged  to  the  primitive  history  of  man- 
kind. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  thought  it  worth  noting 
that  in  many  instances  these  balks  had,  he  believed,  been  made 
posterior  to  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  times.  In  proof  of  this 
he  quoted  two  facts  which  had  come  under  his  own  observation. 
1.  At  Bottesford,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  his  house,  these 
balks  had  been  done  away  with  some  years.  The  tenant  in 
draining  the  land  cut  across  them,  for  the  balks  ran  from  north 
to  south  and  his  drain  from  east  to  west.  In  doing  this  he  came 
upon  large  tiles  of  Roman  manufacture,  bits  of  charcoal,  and 
other  things,  which  induced  him  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Romans  had  made  tiles  there.  2.  At  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  at 
the  extreme  north  of  the  parish,  a  flat  grave-mound  was  dis- 
covered nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Many  urns  of  Anglo-Saxon 
type  were  dug  up.  Balks  used  to  run  across  this  place.  In 
these  instances  they  must  be  posterior,  it  would  seem,  to  Roman 
and  Anglo-Saxon  times  respectively. 

The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  having  summed  up  ^the 
result  of  the  discussion  and  called  attention  to  the  salient  points 
of  interest,  a  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  See- 
bohm  for  his  communication. 
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Thursday,  April  3rd,  1879. 

H.  S.  MILMAN,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Member  of  Council,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  the  Editor,  Edward  Arber,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — The  English  Scholar's  Library 
of  Old  and  Modern  Works.  Nos.  1—4. 

1.  Reynard  the  Fox.     Translated  and  printed  by  William  Caxton.     1481. 

2.  John  Knox.      The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous 
regiment  of  Women.     1558. 

3.  Clement  Robinson  and  divers  others.     A  Handful  of  Pleasant  Delights, 
containing  sundry  new  Sonnets  and  delectable  Histories  in  divers  kinds  of 
metre,  &c.    1584. 

4.  [Simon  Fish,    of   Gray's  Inn,  Gentleman.]      A    Supplication  for  the 
Beggars.     [Spring  of  1529.]     All  square  8vo.     Southgate,  London.     1878. 

From  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society: — Sussex  Archaeological  Collections. 
Vol.  xxix.  8vo.  Lewes,  1879. 

From  the  Author,  Charles  Worthy,  Esq.,  late  H.M.  82nd  Regiment  :— 

1.  A  Memoir  of  Bishop  Stapledon.    [Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of   Science,  Literature,  and 
Art.     1876.]     8vo. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Manor  and  Church  of  Winkleigh,  in  the  county  of 
Devon.    8vo.     Plymouth,  1876. 

From  the  Author: — The  Religion  of  Zoroaster  considered  in  connection  with 
Archaic  Monotheism.  By  R.  Brown,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (A  Paper  to  be  read 
before  the  Victoria  Institute.)  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Leicester:— The  Holkham  Bust  of  Thucydides, 
a  study  in  Greek  Iconography.  By  Adolf  Michaelis.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Alexander  Napier,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Holkham.  Printed  for  private 
circulation.  4to.  Cambridge,  1878. 

From  the  Editor:— The  Church  Builder.     No.  70.     April.     8vo.     London,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society:— Proceedings.  Vol.  i.  No.  4.  New 
Monthly  Series.  April.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Editor,  C.  Trice  Martin,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.:— Court-Hand  Restored  ; 
or,  the  Student's  Assistant  in  reading  Old  Deeds,  Charters,  Records,  &c. 
By  Andrew  Wright.  The  Ninth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  with 
seven  new  plates.  4to.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author:— A  Notelet  about  Richard  Drake,  of  Esher  in  Surrey.  By 
Sir  William  Richard  Drake,  F.S.A.  Privately  printed.  Folio.  London 
1878. 

Special  Thanks  were  awarded  to  C.  T.  Martin,  Esq.,  for  his 
Donation  to  the  Society. 

Major-General    John    Bayly,    R.E.,  C.B.,  was    admitted    a 
Fellow. 
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Notice  was  again  given  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday, April  23rd,  and  lists  were  read  of  the  Fellows  proposed 
as  Council  and  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Society's  Accounts  for  the 
year  1878  was  read.  (See  p.  94.) 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Auditors  for  their 
trouble,  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  from  F.  C. 
Penrose,  Esq.  Surveyor  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  dated  April  3, 
1879,  was  laid  before  the  Meeting  :  — 

The  Chapter  House,  St.  Paul's,  E.G. 
April  3,  1879. 

DEAR  MR.  WATSON, 

As  it  is  possible  you  may  be  having  a  meeting  of  the 
Antiquaries  this  evening,  I  write  a  line  at  once  to  inform  you 
that  we  have  discovered  the  site  of  St.  Paul's  Cross.  What  has 
been  found  is  evidently  the  podium,  an  octagon  of  about  37  feet 
across.  I  inclose  a  tracing,  which  shows  that  a  portion  of  the 
podium  actually  coincided  with  the  wall  of  the  present  cathedral. 
The  old  walls  would  have  been  about  12  feet  distant.  The  site 
was  thus  a  good  deal  nearer  the  cathedral  walls  than  is  shown 
in  your  Society's  picture,  or  in  any  of  the  old  representations. 
It  conforms,  however,  very  well  to  the  suitableness  of  things, 
for  there  were  galleries  formed  between  the  old  buttresses,  and 
the  occupants  of  those  galleries  would  have  had  good  places. 
The  sides  of  the  cross  were  not  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  old 
cathedral,  but  occupy  very  nearly  the  directions  of  the  cardinal 
points. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

F.  C.  PENROSE. 
C.  K.  Watson,  Esq. 

FREDERIC  OUVRY,  Esq.,  V.P.,  by  permission  of  J.  V.  Long- 
bourne,  Esq.  exhibited  a  large  Stone  Axe  (not  pierced),  found 
about  1840  in  draining  Nisbet  Moor,  in  the  parish  of  Crailing, 
county  of  Roxburgh.  Extreme  length,  10^  inches  ;  width,  3 
inches. 

A.  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Director,  communicated  the  fol- 
lowing letter  on  a  statement  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Fer- 
dinand Keller,  Hon.  F.S.A.  respecting  the  cast  of  a  bronze 
object  exhibited  to  the  Society  on  February  11,  1875.  (See 
Proc.  2d  S.  vi.  326.) 
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British  Museum, 

April  3,  1879. 

MY  DEAR  WATSON, 

I  regret  that  an  obstinate  cold  will  prevent  my  being 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  this  evening.  I  therefore 
send  a  few  notes  respecting  an  object  which  excited  some 
curiosity  at  our  meeting  of  February  11,  1875.  It  was  the 
cast  of  a  bronze  object  of  a  novel  form,  of  which  two  examples 
had  been  found  in  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  and  was  exhibited 
by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  through  W.  M.  Wylie, 
Esq.  F.S.A. 

Dr.  Keller  has  just  sent  me  the  number  of  the  "  Anzeiger  fiir 
Schweizerische  Alterthiimer  "  for  January  1879,  in  which  may 
be  found  a  very  plausible  explanation  of  this  mysterious  object. 
I  remember  that  when  the  cast  was  exhibited  I  contended, 
rather  against  the  opinion  of  Swiss  antiquaries,  that  the  correct 
position  of  the  object  was  with  the  cup  downwards,  which  seems 
to  be  confirmed. 

Other  bronze  objects  having  been  found  of  similar  make,  but 
consisting  of  curved  hollow  bars  similarly  ornamented,  it  has 
occurred  to  some  one  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  object,  and 
that  the  whole  formed  the  rail  along  the  top  of  an  ancient  chariot, 
the  mysterious  object,  exhibited  in  1875,  being  the  grip  or  loop 
which  the  charioteer  would  avail  himself  in  mounting.  This 
discovery  would  explain  the  bronze  wheel  discovered  in  the  Lake 
Dwellings  by  Colonel  Schwab. 

I  inclose  a  translation  of  Dr.  Keller's  article,  in  which  I  have 
added  references  to  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Lee's  excellent 
translation  of  Dr.  Keller's  Lake  Dwellings. 

The  discovery  is  one  of  the  most  curious  that  I  have  heard  of 
for  some  time.  Yours  sincerely, 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS. 

AN  ETRUSCAN  WAR  CHARIOT  OF   BRONZE  FROM  THE   LAKE 
DWELLINGS.    By  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller,  Hon.  F.S.A. 

In  spite  of  the  keen  search  made  in  the  ruins  of  the  Lake 
Dwellings,  no  certain  traces  of  the  horse  were  found  until  the 
year  1862,  and  only  a  few  objects  were  discovered,  which  could 
have  been  used  in  driving  or  riding.  In  that  year,  however, 
Colonel  Schwab  brought  to  light  from  the  Lake  Dwelling  of  Cor- 
taillod,  lake  of  Neuchatel,  a  bronze  wheel  (pi.  xxi.  fig.  1),  a 
discovery  which  surprised  antiquaries  the  more  that  one  could 
not  imagine  the  usage  of  such  an  object  in  Lake  Dwellings.  In 
my  fifth  Report  on  the  Lake  Dwellings  (p.  173,  and  pi.  xiv.  7,  8  ; 
Lee,  p.  231,  pi.  xcii.  5),  I  communicated  indeed  a  description  and 
an  accurate  representation  of  this  object,  and  noticed  it  as  one 
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of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  that  had  hitherto  appeared, 
but  singly  it  received  no  further  notice,  and  the  many  round 
bronze  discs,  of  various  sizes,  and  in  part  prettily  ornamented, 
which  now  may  with  certainty  be  explained  as  horse  ornaments 
(phalerce),  were  regarded  as  shield-bosses  or  personal  ornaments. 
Finally  appeared  horse-bits*  (snaffles),  and  indeed  in  some 
number,  and  there  can  be  no  further  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
of  small  broken-in  horses,  and  as  to  the  employment  of  them 
by  the  lake  dwellers.  (See  pi.  xxi.  2,  Anzeiger,  ante,  p.  358, 
and  seventh  Report  on  Lake  Dwellings,  pi.  xv.;  Lee,  pi.  Ixx.) 

Some  years  later,  in  1866,  there  was  discovered  at  Chevroux, 
lake  of  Neuchatel,  a  very  problematical  object  of  bronze  (pi.  xxi. 
,'i,  4,  Anzeiger,  ante,  p.  572,  and  Report  vii.  on  Lake  Dwel- 
lings, pi.  xv.  7;  Lee,  p.  461,  pi.  xxii.  20 — 24),  and  an  exactly 
similar  object  was  found  in  1875  in  the  Lake  Dwelling  at  Esta- 
vayer,  not  far  from  the  spot  in  which  the  first  specimen  was  found, 
and  was  published  in  our  Anzeiger  in  January  1875,  p.  572, 
with  a  drawing  and  description  (Lee,  p.  262,  pi.  Ixxi.  5).  In 
order  to  get  some  hint  as  to  the  use  of  this  object,  plaster  casts 
as  well  as  drawings  were  prepared  and  sent  to  the  keepers  of 
public  collections  of  antiquities,  and  further,  to  a  number  of 
archaeologists,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  requesting  an  explana- 
tion of  the  wonderful  object.  The  opinions  were  very  various 
and  sometimes  contradictory.  One  thought  it  to  be  a  musical 
instrument,  another  that  it  was  carried  on  a  baton  de  commande- 
ment,  a  third  considered  it  a  kind  of  sistrum,  and  so  on,  but 
none  of  the  explanations  seemed  satisfactory. 

Lately,  a  new  discovery  has  occurred  among  articles  con- 
nected with  chariots,  which  seems  to  me,  together  with  the 
wheel,  the  phalerte,  the  bits,  &c.  and  with  the  bronze  object 
called  a  sistrum  (Anzeiger,  art.  228,  and  Report  vii.  on  Lake 
Dwellings,  pi.  xv.  7),  to  make  a  complete  chariot  with  harnessed 
horses. f  This  remarkable  discovery  (pi.  xxi.  5)  consists  of 
curved  and  straight  tubes,  the  former  27  centimetres  long,  the 
latter  16  millimetres,  and  both  12  millimetres  in  diameter,  which 
are  ornamented  on  one  side  with  lines  incised  in  all  directions, 
and  pierced  diagonally  with  holes,  and  on  the  under  side  they 
are  somewhat  flattened.  Without  doubt  these  tubes  were 
intended  to  be  fixed  as  an  ornament  or  rim  on  the  edge  of  a 
board,  for  which  reason  they  are  pierced.  The  board  on  which 
the  tubes  were  fixed  is,  as  I  believe,  nothing  other  than  the 

*  In  the  course  of  the  present  year  two  bronze  bits  were  found  in  the  lake  of 
Neuchatel,  at  a  station  peculiarly  rich  in  bronze. 

f  On  the  horse-races  of  the  Etruscans,  see  O.  Miiller,  Die  Etrusker,  lately 
edited  by  Deecke,  pp.  221,  222.  On  bronze  chariots,  see  Lindenschmit,  vol.  iii. 
p.  4,  and  Genthe,  Etruskisher  Tauschhandel,  p.  58. 
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upper  edge  of  the  front  of  the  chariot,  and  the  so-called  sistrum 
evidently  serves  as  the  grip  by  which  to  ascend  into  the  vehicle. 
As  to  the  form,  &c.  of  this  object,  we  refer  to  the  plate.  The 
war  chariot,  as  we  see  it  figured  on  Greek  and  Etruscan 
vases,  on  reliefs  and  paintings,  consists  of  a  low,  narrow  body, 
resting  on  the  framework  beneath;  it  was  made  of  wood,  and 
its  upper  edge  was  ornamented  with  brass  bands  or  tubes,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  edging  projected  backwards  beyond 
the  woodwork,  so  that  the  rider  could  hold  to  it,  like  a  loop,  in 
going  in  and  out  of  the  chariot.  Compare  the  handles  as  seen  on 
vases,  and  they  are  ours  in  small,  and  explain  fully  their  purpose. 
The  conical  and  hollow  support  of  the  object  rests  on  a  ledge 
cut  in  the  end  corner  of  the  side  of  the  chariot,  and  is  fixed 
with  nails,  of  which  one  passed  through  the  support,  which 
denoted  the  thickness  of  the  plank  on  which  it  stood.  The  bar, 
with  the  three  rings  in  the  handle,  serves  no  other  than  an 
ornamental  purpose.  In  fact  rings  of  all  kinds — and  chiefly  those 
which,  standing  in  the  place  of  the  present  bells,  cause  a  jingling 
by  striking  together — form  an  important  section  among  the 
bronze  ornaments  of  the  Lake  Dwellings.  The  bronze  wheel  is 
a  specimen  of  very  perfect  hollow  casting.  The  middle  piece 
consists  of  a  hollow  ball,  from  which  the  four  spokes,  likewise 
hollow,  proceed.  The  spokes  diminish  conically  towards  the 
felloe,  and  have,  on  the  inner  and  outer  side  of  the  wheel,  a 
strengthening  edging  piece.  The  whole  wheel  is  cast  in  a 
single  piece.  (See  pi.  xx.  6,  and  compare  Ginzrot,  ii.  pi.  xxix.) 
So  much  for  the  constituent  parts  of  chariots,  which,  together 
with  the  peculiarly  rich  horse-trapping  (Report  on  Lake -Dwell- 
ings, vii.  pi.  xv.  xvi.),  were  made  in  unknown  Etruscan  work- 
places, and  were  brought  over  the  Alps  as  articles  of  barter  and 
commerce.  The  question  is  difficult  to  answer  where  these 
chariots,  which  were  kept  in  the  Lake  Dwellings,  found  employ- 
ment. It  is  self-evident  that  there  was  no  need  of  them  in 
water-dwellings,  and  one  asks  one's-self  whether  roads,  and  for 
chariots,  existed  on  the  land?  Let  us  fix  in  our  minds  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  lake-dwellers,  so  will  we  convince  ourselves 
that  they,  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  their  dwellings, 
and  their  whole  manner  of  life,  had  no  heavy  loads  to  transport, 
and  that  all  they  needed  to  get  on  with  for  their  daily  wants 
could  be  brought  to  them  partly  by  main  strength  and  partly 
in  boats.  Admitting  that  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  foot- 
paths actually  existed,  connecting  the  different  villages  together, 
and  rendered  a  land  intercourse  possible  between  them,  we  can 
scarcely  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  they  had  roads  for  vehicles. 
We  can  indeed  assume  that  the  lake-dwellers  did  not  form  a 
separate  race,  but  belonged  to  a  population  spread  over  the 
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whole  country,  from  whom  come  the  numerous  "  finds  "  of  im- 
plements in  stone  and  bronze,  which  entirely  correspond  with 
those  from  the  Lake  Dwellings,  and  we  may  further  affirm 
that  the  more  considerable  settlements  on  the  Lakes  kept  up 
intercourse  with  localities  on  the  main  land.  It  is  nevertheless 
remarkable  that,  in  places  which  lie  right  over  against  water- 
dwellings,  with  the  exception  of  two  graves  there  has  not  been 
discovered  the  smallest  trace  of  human  occupation,  which  soon 
betrays  itself  by  the  existence  of  coaling-places  and  a  mass  of 
potsherds.  But  what  excludes  the  idea  of  broken-in  horses  for 
draught  is  the  circumstance  that  the  remains  of  these  animals 
have  been  found  only  in  the  smallest  quantity  in  the  lake- 
dwellings,  so  that  we  must  consider  the  Etruscan  war -chariots 
as  great  rarities  and  things  of  ornament  in  the  store-rooms  of 
the  lake-dwellers. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  BISHOP  SUFFRAGAN  OF  NOTTINGHAM, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.,  by  permission  of  Colonel  Smyth,  of  Welwyn, 
exhibited  two  Rolls  of  Accounts,  one  of  them  measuring  12  feet 
in  length  and  the  other  6  feet  6  inches,  and  each  of  them  com- 
posed of  sheets  of  paper  sewn  together.  They  are  attached  to 
each  other,  as  they  were  presented  for  audit,  as  one  account, 
and  the  receipt  for  the  balance  due  to  the  king  is  still  appended 
to  them.  Christopher  Smyth — an  ancestor  of  the  Colonel 
Smyth  above  mentioned — was  clerk  of  the  Pipe  Rolls  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas 
Smyth.  It  is  possible  that  this  circumstance  may  account  for 
these  Rolls — though  of  course  they  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Rolls  of  the  Pipe — being  in  possession  of  the  family. 

The  name  of  Sir  John  Daunce — the  person  who  renders  the 
account — is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  official  papers  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Large  sums  of  money  passed  through 
his  hands  in  connection  with  various  offices  he  held  in  that 
reign.  These  Rolls,  however,  do  not  refer  to  his  official  receipts, 
but  to  money  paid  him  by  the  treasurer  of  the  king's  chamber, 
expressly  to  be  expended  on  the  king's  behalf.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  disbursements  made  for  national  objects  were  mixed 
up  with  the  personal  and  private  expenditure^  the  sovereign 
in  a  way  which  would  shock  the  propriety  of  a  modern  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  These  two  Rolls  furnish  a  striking 
example  of  this  anomalous  state  of  things. 

C.  T.  MARTIN,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  a  Paper, 
in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  various  points  of  interest 
in  the  first  Roll,  reserving  for  a  future  occasion  his  remarks  on 
the  second  Roll. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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ANNIVERSARY. 


Wednesday,  April  23rd,  1879. 
The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

James  Fawckner  Nicholls,  Esq.,  William  Kelly,  Esq.,  the 
Right  Reverend  George  Richard  Mackarness,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles,  and  Arthur  John  Jewers,  Esq.,  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Cooke  and  R.  H.  Major,  Esq.,  were  nomi- 
nated Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 

At  2-30  P.M.  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following 
Address : — 

GENTLEMEN, 

On  this,  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
occupy  this  Chair  as  your  President  at  the  Anniversary  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  make  no  very 
large  or  substantial  departure  from  the  type  of  address  which 
Lord  Stanhope  initiated,  and  to  which  my  more  immediate 
predecessor,  Mr.  Ouvry,  adhered. 

Obituary  notices  of  deceased  Fellows,  or  at  least  of  such  of 
them  as  contributed  to  our  Transactions,  or  in  other  ways 
furthered  our  work,  will  this  day  still  form  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Address. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  may  not  be  without 
advantage  if,  on  future  occasions,  these  Obituary  Memoirs  should 
be  rather  embodied  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Address,  than  form 
the  main  substance  of  the  Address  itself.  It  deserves  even  con- 
sideration whether  they  may  not  then  be  taken  as  read,  and  after- 
wards printed  and  circulated  in  due  course  among  the  Society 
at  large. 

The  Memoirs  on  the  one  hand  would  gain  perhaps  in  value 
if  details  of  interest  were  no  longer  excluded  for  want  of  room  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Address  might  be  devoted  more 
exclusively  to  topics  connected  with  this  Society  and  with  the 
general  advance  of  Archaeological  science  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

Without  wishing  to  bind  the  President  of  this  Society  to  any 
one  particular  form  of  Address,  and  believing  indeed  that  a  rigid 
and  invariable  rule  is  in  practice  inconvenient,  I  hold  that  there 
are  times  when  a  general  review  of  the  progress  made  abroad  or 
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at  home  in  Archaeological  discovery,  by  spade  or  pen,  may  not 
only  serve  as  matter  of  information  but  may  guide  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  useful  work  which  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  It  is  well  in  this,  as  in  many  other  departments  of  work, 
to  take  stock,  and  to  gain  an  insight  into  both  our  weakness  and 
our  strength. 

Meanwhile,  in  conformity  with  our  general  practice,  I  will 
lay  before  you  a  statement  of  the  losses  which,  I  regret  to  say, 
this  Society  has  sustained  by  death  between  the  5th  April,  1878, 
and  the  5th  April,  1879. 

They  are  as  follows,  and  they  will  be  found  to  contain  names 
which  have  had  for  many  years  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
Society : — 

Joseph  Arden,  Esq. 

Henry  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Sir  James  Jell  Chalk,  Knt. 

Kev.  William  George  Clark,  M.A. 

William  Richard  Crabbe,  Esq. 

Edward  Davis,  Esq. 
*  Joseph  Everett,  Esq. 
*John  Benjamin  Heath,  Esq.  (Baron  Heath),  F.R.S. 

John  Henderson,  Esq.  M.A. 

Rev.  James  Gerald  Joyce. 

Charles  Charnock  Nelson,  Esq. 
*Rev.  Francis  Robert  Raines,  M,A. 
*Edward  Thomas  Stevens,  Esq. 

Thomas  Stevenson,  Esq.  M.D. 

William  Tayler,  Esq. 

Sir  Walter  Calverley  Trevelyan,  Bart.  M.A.  F.G.S. 
*Weston  Styleman  Walford,  Esq. 

Honorary. 

The  Marquis  de  Sousa  Holstein. 
Nathaniel  Bradstreet  Shurtleff,  Esq.  M.D. 

During  the  same  period  the  following  withdrawals  have  taken 
place  : — 

Thomas  Avison,  Esq. 
John  Fetherston,  Esq. 

In  the  List  of  deaths  which  it  has  been  my  painful  duty  to  lay 
before  you,  it  is  only  right  I  should  give  precedence  to  one  who 
out  of  those  therein  named  has  been  longest  on  the  Roll  of  the 

*  Fellows  who  had  compounded  for  their  Subscriptions. 
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Society.  JOHN  BENJAMIN  HEATH,  more  commonly  known  as 
Baron  Heath— a  rank  conferred  on  him  by  the  King  of  Italy  in 
recognition  of  his  long  and  valuable  services  as  Consul- General 
for  that  kingdom  in  London — was  born  at  Genoa  in  the  year 
1790,  and  passed  his  days  as  a  schoolboy  with  Byron  (for  he 
was  Byron's  "  fag  "  at  Harrow),  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  other  public  characters,  of  whom  he  had  preserved, 
and  to  the  delight  of  his  friends  was  not  slow  to  retail,  many 
most  interesting  reminiscences.  As  the  leading  member  of  an 
old  house  connected  with  the  Italian  trade,  he  was,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  one  of  our  "  merchant  princes,"  and  princely 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  bore  himself  in  all  the  relations  of 
life.  More  than  once,  and  as  recently  as  last  year,  he  served  on 
the  Council  of  this  Society,  and  all  who  met  him  here  in  that  capa- 
city must  have  been  astonished  at  the  sprightliness  and  activity 
of  his  mind  at  such  an  advanced  age.  The  splendid  photograph 
of  the  Mappa  Mundi  from  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice,  which 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  room,  was  presented  by  him  to  this 
Society — mounted  as  you  now  see  it — in  the  year  1873,  and  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is  the  only  copy  of  that 
photograph,  the  full  size  of  the  original,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
this  country.  Its  great  value  to  the  student  of  geography  is  a 
point  on  which  I  need  not  enlarge  as  it  has  been  fully  explained 
in  your  Proceedings  (2d  S.  vi.  p.  22)  by  an  authority  second 
to  none — Mr.  R.  H.  Major  of  the  British  Museum.  I  find  from 
the  same  volume  of  Proceedings  that  this  was  not  Baron  Heath's 
only  donation  to  the  Society.  In  the  year  1874  he  presented  to 
us  a  copy,  photographed  and  produced  in  fac-simile,  of  the 
Utrecht  Psalter,  which  had  come  into  his  possession  as  a  member 
of  the  Philobiblon  Society.  Baron  Heath  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  this  Society  in  1832,  and  died  on  the  16th  January,  1879. 

Of  Canon  RAINES,  who  comes  next  in  order  of  seniority, 
having  been  elected  a  Fellow  in  1843,  I  am  debarred  (as  in  the 
case  of  other  Fellows  on  this  list)  from  speaking  as  I  could  wish, 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  made  no  contributions  to  the  pages 
of  our  Transactions.  I  find,  however,  that  he  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  total  silence,  as  in  the  year  1876  (see  Proc. 
2d  S.  vii.  p.  87)  he  presented  to  our  library  a  copy  of  a  rare 
edition  of  Camden's  Britannia — that  of  the  year  1607— which 
completed  the  series  in  the  Society's  library  of  the  editions  of 
that  work  published  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author.  It  was  to 
another  Society,  more  closely  connected  with  the  county  of  his 
adoption,  that  Canon  Raines  devoted  the  resources  of  a  rare 
learning  and  the  leisure  of  a  long  life.  The  sixteen  published 
volumes  and  upwards  with  which  he  enriched  the  Chetliam 
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Society,  and  the  forty-four  folio  volumes  of  MSS.  which  he  has 
bequeathed  to  the  Chetham  Library,  are  a  proof  that  in  him  this 
Society  has  lost  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  energetic  of  her 
members. 

I  pass  on  to  the  next  name  in  order  of  seniority  in  our 
obituary,  with  whom  our  connection  was  of  a  much  closer 
character,  and  who  on  that  account  demands  a  fuller  notice  at 
my  hands. 

WESTON  STYLEMAN  WALFORD,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
barrister-at-law,  was  born  on  December  21st,  1802,  at  Stoke, 
near  Clare,  in  Suffolk,  where  his  father,  Mr.  William  Walford, 
had  a  few  years  before  purchased  a  small  estate.  He  was  pri- 
vately educated,  and,  after  spending  some  time  in  a  solicitor's 
office,  he  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  Decem- 
ber, 1823.  A  few  months  after  he  became  a  pupil,  along  with 
Lord  Macaulay,  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Sandars,  author  of  a  well-known 
Essay  on  Uses  and  Trusts,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  Novem- 
ber, 1829.  He  practised  as  a  conveyancing  counsel,  with  emi- 
nent success,  till  1852,  when,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health, 
which  had  always  been  delicate,  he  retired  from  practice,  greatly 
to  the  regret  of  his  clients,  who  rightly  attached  the  highest 
value  to  the  opinion  of  so  learned  and  conscientious  a  lawyer. 
Mr.  Walford  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  on  February 
17th,  1853.  In  the  previous  year,  April  1st,  1852,  he  had  laid 
before  the  Society  a  communication  on  some  tiles  at  Witham 
church,  in  Essex,  which  gave  a  foretaste  of  those  valuable 
heraldic  researches  in  which  he  afterwards  achieved  so  much 
distinction.  Heraldry  with  him,  as  with  every  true  antiquary, 
never  became  the  foolish  study  which  provoked  the  sneer  of  Lord 
Chesterfield ;  it  was  a  language  in  the  interpretation  of  which  lay 
the  clue  to  obscure  yet  important  facts  in  the  histories  of 
families,  dynasties,  or  buildings.  With  the  rise,  progress,  and 
decline  of  heraldry,  -Mr.  Walford  had  made  himself  thoroughly 
familiar.  Four  years  previously  he  had  published  a  paper  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  v.  p.  9-17,  on 
Mediaeval  Heraldry,  which  showed  how  conversant  he  was  with 
the  great  dissimilarity,  in  many  respects,  between  the  heraldry 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  that  of  more  recent  times 
(especially  as  regards  the  marshalling  of  arms),  while  his  remarks 
in  the  same  paper  on  the  desirableness  of  a  new  Ordinary  of  arms, 
if  they  did  not  actually  suggest  to  Mr.  Papworth  the  idea  and 
plan  of  his  great  work,  the  Ordinary  of  British  Armorials,  yet  at 
least  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  an  undertaking  which,  up 
to  the  time  of  Mr.  Papworth's  death,  Mr.  Walford  did  his 
utmost  to  promote  by  assistance  and  advice.  I  believe  I  am  not 
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wrong  in  saying  that  Mr.  Walford's  papers  on  heraldic  matters 
are  a  mine  of  information,  and  that  on  some  special  topics,  such 
as  marks  of  cadency,  the  results  at  which  he  arrived  by  original 
research  are  accepted  by  the  highest  authorities  on  early  heraTdry. 
In  illustration  of  these  observations  I  might  refer  in  detail  to 
several  of  Mr.  Walford's  papers  in  our  Proceedings,  references 
to  which  are  given  in  the  subjoined  note,*  but  1  must  pass  on  to 
his  more  important  communications  made  to  our  Archseologia. 
The  first  of  these  was  read  December  10th,  1857,  and  is  entitled 
"  Remarks  on  Four  Deeds  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  with  Seals 
appended ;  and  a  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Oldhalle  ;  in  a  Letter 
to  Joseph  Jackson  Howard,  Esq.  F.S.A."  and  will  be  found 
in  the  xxxviith  volume  of  Archaeologia,  p.  335-350.  Oldhalle 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  9th  No- 
vember, 1450.  The  considerable  part  he  played  in  the  history  of 
his  times,  the  distinction  to  which  he  rose,  the  disgrace  into 

*  In  addition  to  the  Papers  contributed  by  Mr.  Walford  to  the  Archasologia  the 
following  communications  will  be  found  from  him  in  the  two  series  of  the 
Society's  Proceedings  : — 

On  Heraldic  Tiles  found  at  Witham  Church,  Proc.  S.  A.  ii.  231. 

On  a  small  Ampulla  in  lead  with  the  arms  of  Mortimer,  and  an  object  in 
bronze,  to  which  are  attached  two  escutcheons,  one  bearing  the  arms  of  Monta- 
cute,  iii.  132. 

On  two  Instruments  relating  to  the  College  of  Winborne  Minster,  iv.  12. 

On  a  Charter  of  Henry  III.  and  a  Deed  of  4  Edward  II.  ib.  18. 

On  a  Copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  bearing  the  arms  of  Henry  III.  of 
France,  ib.  125. 

On  a  Seal  of  the  Official  of  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  ib.  272. 

On  a  Deed  of  Grant  of  a  piece  of  land  in  Lynn,  2d  S.  i.  106. 

On  three  Deeds  of  the  14th  century  relating  to  the  Morlee  Family,  ib.  152. 

On  a  Decree  made  in  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  See,  iv.  354. 

On  an  Illuminated  Calendar  on  vellum,  vi.  418. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Walford's  contributions  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute.  Those  on  Seals  are  placed  first,  and  are  followed  by 
those  on  Heraldry  and  Miscellaneous  Archaeology. 

Some  Remarks  on  Seals,  with  suggestions  for  a  practicable  mode  of  classifying 
them,  viii.  64.  Remarks  on  one  of  the  Great  Seals  of  Edw.  III.,  ib.  307. 
Examples  of  Mediaeval  Seals,  x.  141,  x.  325,  xi.  261,  367,  xiii.  62,  xiv.  48,  xv. 
347,  xviii.  49.  Remarks  on  Mediaeval  Heraldry  with  a  view  to  an  Ordinary  of 
Arms,  v.  9.  On  the  Gad-Whip  Service  in  Lincolnshire,  vi.  329.  On  some  marks 
of  Cadency  borne  by  the  Plantagenets,  vii.  156.  Original  Documents  relating  to 
Property  at  Totnes,  Devon,  viii.  307.  The  same.  The  Rights  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  scde  vacante,  xi.  273.  The  same.  Letter  on  the  wars  of  Edw.  III. 
in  France,  xii.  73.  The  "  Hales  "  at  the  New  Temple  on  the  knighting  of  Prince 
Edward,  ib.  187.  Remarks  on  a  Casket  at  Goodrich  Court,  xiii.  134.  De  La 


Becbe  Effigy  in  Aldworth  Church,  xiv.  244.  Effigy  of  a  Knight  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  xv.  125.  On  an  Heraldic  Window  in  York  Cathedral,  xvii.  22,  132. 
Effigy  of  a  Bishop  at  Abbey  Dene,  xix.  24.  Inscribed  Coffin  Lid  in  the  Temple 
Church,  xii.  371.  East  Window  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  xx.  239.  Two  Charters 
of  Henry  VII.  xxi.  64.  Sculpture  lately  found  in  Bobbing  Church,  Kent,  ib.  246. 
The  following  are  Mr.  Waif ord's  principal  memoirs  in  the  Sussex  Collections: — 
Small  Cross-legged  Effigy  at  Horsted  Keynes,  i.  128.  Early  History  of  Crow- 
hurst  Manor,  vii.  44.  On  the  Church  at  Worth,  viii.  235,  together  with  numerous 
other  minor  communications. 
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which  he  fell,  all  this  is  brought  out  in  Mr.  Walford's  Memoir 
with  a  fulness  which  makes  it  matter  of  surprise  how  so  im- 
portant a  personage  can  have  been  almost  ignored  by  historians. 
In  the  xxxviiith  volume  of  the  Archseologia  we  have  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Walford  entitled  "  Observations  on  a  grant  of  an  Ad  vow- 
son  of  a  Chantry  to  a  Guild  in  34  Henry  VI.  exhibited  by 
Joseph  Jackson  Howard,  Esq.  F.S.  A."  This  paper  was  read  March 
17th,  1859 :  in  addition  to  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  history  and 
the  practices  of  ancient  guilds,  it  contains  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  the  genealogy  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  The  occurrence 
of  the  name  of  Eicardus  Bastardus  de  Bedford  in  the  grant  just 
mentioned  put  Mr.  Walford  on  the  track  of  a  long-forgotten 
illegitimate  son  of  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  uncle  of  Henry  VI. 
and  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  no  one  who  reads  this 
paper  can  doubt  that  the  surmise  was  correct. 

In  the  xxxixth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  pp.  373-888,  we 
find  Mr.  Walford  on  ground  which  he  had  made  peculiarly  his 
own.  The  paper  to  which  I  refer  was  laid  before  the  Society 
February  12th,  1863,  and  is  entitled  "A  Roll  of  Arms  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  with  Introductory  Remarks  by  W.  S.  Walford, 
Esq.  F.S.A.  in  a  Letter  to  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.  M.A.  Director." 
The  Roll  in  question  is  taken  from  the  Harleian  MS.  No. 
6589,  which,  as  Mr.  Walford  shows,  is  a  copy  of  a  MS.  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  made  by  Nicholas  Charles  in  1606.  Mr. 
Walford's  Introduction  contains  a  valuable  apergu  of  early 
Rolls,  while  his  Notes  to  this  particular  Roll  are  full  of  learned 
and  valuable  criticism. 

In  Mr.  Walford's  last  contribution  to  the  Archaeologia  (vol.  xli. 
p.  73)  we  find  him,  as  a  member  of  a  Committee,  giving  a  short 
report  on  the  subject  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Paston  Letters, 
upon  which  some  doubts  had  been  thrown  by  Mr.  Herman 
•Merivale.  This  was  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Walford  was 
thoroughly  at  home,  for  to  his  rare  knowledge  of  Palaeography 
he  added  the  most  complete  familiarity  with  the  Paston  Letters, 
as  given  to  the  world  by  Sir  John  Fenn. 

The  list  of  contributions  made  by  Mr.  Walford  to  the  pages 
of  our  Transactions  gives  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
labours  of  his  pen.  In  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  and  in  the  Sussex  Collections  will  be  found 
papers  of  so  much  value  that  I  have  thought  it  well  to  append 
a  list  of  all  such  papers  wheresoever  found.  I  am  confident  that 
those  who  consult  them  will  acknowledge  their  value.  I  would 
single  out  for  special  commendation  the  remarkable  paper  on 
the  classification  of  Seals  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  which 
has  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Rphragisties.  In  each  and  all  of  these  productions  of  his  pen 
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we  trace  the  results  of  that  exact  legal  training  which  led  Mr. 
Walford  to  set  out  every  step  in  an  argument  with  the  same 
care  and  accuracy  that  he  bestowed  upon  the  case  of  a  client : 
and  this  it  was  which  made  his  opinion  on  any  doubtful  question 
so  deservedly  valued.  One  who  had  known  him  for  well  nigh 
half  a  century  is  reported  to  have  said  that  throughout  that 
period  he  repeatedly  went  to  him  for  information,  and  never 
found  him  in  the  wrong.  Such  testimony  is  remarkable,  and  I 
give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

It  was  not  only  by  his  pen  that  Mr.  Walford  did  such  good 
service  to  this  Society.  For  seven  years  he  served  on  our 
Executive  Committee,  from  the  first  formation  of  that  com- 
mittee in  1853  to  the  close  of  1860,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  during  the  whole  of  those  seven  years  Mr.  Walford  was  not 
absent  from  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  committee  during  the 
entire  session  of  each  year  more  than  six  times. 

I  should  do  imperfect  justice  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  all 
of  us  will  delight  to  honour  if  I  failed  to  add,  that  Mr.  Walford 
belonged  to  a  type  of  antiquary  which  is  certainly  rare,  and 
which  some  fear  is  becoming  extinct.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  younger  generation  of  antiquaries  will  keep  before  their  eyes 
the  industry,  the  exactitude,  and  fulness  of  knowledge  which 
made  such  men  as  Mr.  Walford,  and  I  might  add  the  late  Mr. 
Albert  Way,  so  remarkable  in  their  generation. 

The  late  very  severe  winter  tried  Mr.  Walford  severely. 
Soon  after  Christmas  he  caught  a  chill  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  His  almost  daily  visits  to  the  library  ceased  in  the 
beginning  of  January,  and  he  afterwards  never  left  his  house. 
On  Tuesday  the  4th  February  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday  the  6th  he  passed  away,  a  few  hours 
before  a  paper  was  read  to  the  Society  on  an  Effigy  in  Devon- 
shire, of  which  his  sagacity  had  for  the  first  time  discovered  the 
true  attribution.  In  him  the  Society  lost  one  of  its  best  and 
most  useful  members. 

JOHN  HENDERSON,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  4th 
March,  1858,  and  died  on  the  20th  November,  1878.  As  a 
man  of  cultivated  taste,  as  a  collector  of  singular  judgment  and 
modesty,  as  a  patron  of  art,  and  distinguished  as  I  believe 
(though  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him)  by  amiability 
of  character  and  the  high  qualities  of  an  English  gentleman, 
Mr.  Henderson  was  so  well  and  widely  known  during  his  life 
that  I  cannot  pass  his  name  over  in  silence,  though  he  was  not 
a  contributor  to  our  Transactions.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
from  the  references  in  the  subjoined  note,*  that  he  not  un- 
*  See  Proc.  2d  S.  i.  39,  94,  ii.  52.  137,  238,  242,  iv.  121,  135,  242,  y.  427. 
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frequently  favoured  the  Society  with  the  exhibition  of  objects 
from  his  collections.  You  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
valuable  additions  which  Mr.  Henderson  at  his  death  bequeathed 
to  the  National  collections  in  Great  Russell  Street  and  Trafalgar 
Square. 

Sir  WALTER  CALVERLEY  TREVELYAN,  Bart,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  on  March  23rd,  1854,  and  died  at  Wellington  on  the 
same  day  1879,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  Of  his 
public  career  this  is  not  the  place  or  the  occasion  to  speak,  but 
as  one  who  more  than  once  made  communications  to  our  evening 
meetings,  and  donations  to  our  library,  it  is  only  right  that  his 
long  and  useful  life  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  away  without 
a  tribute  of  regret  at  our  hands.  A  record  of  his  communica- 
tions will  be  found  below.* 

Guided  as  heretofore  by  the  principle  of  seniority  on  our  roll, 
I  now  com'e  to  a  death  which  I  cannot  record  without  great 
regret.  The  Rev.  JAMES  GERALD  JOYCE  was  born  in  1820,  and 
died  on  the  28th  June,  1878  ;  he  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1846, 
and  was  in  the  same  year  admitted  to  holy  orders.  After  a  short 
diaconate  at  Coventry  he  was  selected  by  Bishop  Wilberforce  for 
the  sole  charge  (as  curate)  of  the  parish  of  Wing  in  Bucks,  and 
in  1850  was  preferred  by  him  to  the  living  of  Burford,  Oxon. 
In  1855  he  became  by  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  rector 
of  Stratfieldsaye  in  Hampshire,  which  living  he  held  till  his 
death  on  the  28th  June,  1878.  Appointed  rural  dean  in  Bishop 
Sumner's  episcopacy,  he  continued  in  office  under  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  and  was  reappointed  by  the  present  Bishop  of 
Winchester. 

As  an  artist  and  an  archaeologist  Mr.  Joyce  exhibited  powers 
of  a  high  order.  No  one  can  be  surprised  that  in  early  life  he 
was  urged  to  make  Art  his  profession  who  examines  that  remark- 
able folio  on  the  Fairford  Windows,  published  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  1872,  and  dedicated 
to  his  wife,  "  The  Honourable  Ellen  Joyce,  the  sharer  of  this 
and  every  other  labour  of  the  author."  In  that  monograph  not 
only  the  letterpress  but  every  drawing  on  wood,  stone,  or  paper 
was  the  work  of  his  hand  alone,  and  the  extreme  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  great  amount  of  learning 
and  culture  crowded  into  the  letterpress,  give  to  the  work  a 
character  of  very  high  excellence. 

Of  Mr.  Joyce's  powers  as  an  archaeologist  we  need  not  look 
for  examples  beyond  the  Transactions  of  this  Society.  On  the 
18th  May,  1865,  he  laid  before  us  a  Paper  "On  the  Excavations 

*  See  Proc.  iii.  128,  iv.  131,  2d  S.  iii.  490,  iv.  377-462,  v.  24,  280,  vi.  512. 
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of  Silchester"  (Archaeologia,  xl.  pp.  403-406),  which  at  once 
placed  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  archaeologists.  '  He  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  this  Society  on  the  1st  of  June  in  the  same  year.  This 
subject  was  resumed  by  him  on  the  9th  of  May,  1867,  and  on  the 
19th  June,  1873.  These  two  last  communications  have  not  vet  been 
given  to  the  world.  I  am  informed  that  the  author,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  engaged  in  embodying  them  in  one  paper, 
and  I  am  led  to  hope  that  before  the  end  of  the  present  year 
these  two  Papers  so  incorporated  will  be  published  in  our  Arch- 
aeologia. ^  Looking  at  the  first  of  the  three — the  only  one  which 
is  accessible  to  me — every  one  will  be  struck  with  the  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity  with  which  Mr.  Joyce  felt 'his  way  at  the 
threshold  of  the  undertaking,  the  excavation  of  Silchester,  which 
under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  placed 
in  his  hands.  With  his  pen^or  pencil  in  one  hand,  and  his  spade 
in  the  other,  he  examined  wisely  and  warily  every  trace  which 
could  put  him  on  the  road  to  further  and  future  discovery, 
entering  in  his  "Journal  of  the  Excavation"  every  fact  and 
measurement  of  the  slightest  significance,  noting  with  skill  and 
discrimination  every  surface  laid  bare,  every  object  exhumed, 
every  coin  discovered,  and,  in  short,  enabling  the  reader  of  the 
paper  to  follow  every  step  of  the  excavation  from  day  to  day. 
The  Paper  is  a  guide  and  model  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
like  work,  while,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  its  success  is  embodied 
in  a  single  sentence  to  be  found  at  its  close  :  "  I  have  abstained 
entirely  from  speculation  and  confined  myself  to  ascertained  facts." 

On  the  18th  February,  1869,  Mr.  Joyce  laid  before  the  Society 
a  Paper  "  On  the  Opening  and  Removal  of  a  Tomb  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  reputed  to  be  that  of  King  William  Rufus  " 
(Archseologia,  xlii.  p.  309).  Some,  perhaps,  may  call  in  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  such  a  removal,  but  every  one  will  appre- 
ciate in  Mr.  Joyce's  paper  the  careful  record  of  all  the  facts 
and  particulars  which  were  brought  to  light  when  the  tomb 
was  opened,  and  of  the  precise  position  which  it  occupied  up 
to  September,  1868.  Mr.  Joyce  analyses  carefully  the  history 
of  the  tomb  and  its  occupant,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
neither  of  them  can  be  identified  with  the  tomb  or  remains 
of  the  Red  King,  but  belong  to  a  yet  earlier  age,  and  possibly 
to  the  cathedral  that  preceded  Walkelyn's. 

On  the  14th  June,  1877,  Mr.  Joyce  made  a  communication 
to  this  Society  on  a  drawing  by  himself  of  a  very  early  Piscina 
of  chalk,  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  capital,  which  had  been  found 
built  into  the  wall  of  Ewhurst  church,  Hants.  This  Paper  will 
appear  in  the  Archseologia. 

I  should  pass  beyond  my  province  on  the  present  occasion  if  I 
dwelt  on  Mr.  Jovce's  career  in  the  higher  sphere  of  duties  with 
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which  he  never  allowed  his  love  of  Antiquarian  pursuits  to  inter- 
fere. I  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  mention  that  his  last  work 
was  one  which  associates  his  memory  with  the  labours  of  the 
Christian  artist  rather  than  of  the  successful  excavator.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  he  executed  a  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion  for  the  Reredos  of  the.  church  at  Silchester,  and  this 
work,  painted  in  panel  on  a  gold  ground,  was  placed  over  the 
altar  for  the  re-opening  of  the  church  in  Easter,  1878.  He 
deserves  to  be  long  remembered  in  connection  with  the  old 
Roman  Station  of  Silchester. 

Within  the  same  period  the  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 

Rev.  John  Baron,  D.D. 

John  Alexander,  Marquess  of  Bath. 

Cardinal  Brewster,  Esq. 

Charles  Henry  Cooke,  Esq. 

James  William  Davis,  Esq. 

John  Davis,  Esq.  (Capt.) 

Rev.  Frederick  Augustus  Howe  Fitzgerald. 

Charles  Hodgson  Fowler,  Esq. 

George  Laurence  Gomme,  Esq. 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Mey rick  Goulburn,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Norwich. 
Rev.  John  Hodgson. 
Roger  Horman-Fisher,  Esq. 
Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Howard. 
Arthur  John  Jewers,  Esq. 
William  Kelly,  Esq, 
Charles  Edward  Keyser,  Esq. 
Charles  Edward  Lawson  Lowe,  Esq.  (Capt.) 
Henry  Churchill  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq. 
Arthur  Joseph  Munby,  Esq. 
Charles  Thomas  Newton,  Esq.  C.B. 
Beckitt  Nicholson,  Esq. 
George  Alfred  Raikes,  Esq.  (Capt.) 
Edward  Cookworthy  Robins,  Esq. 
Edward  Robert  Robson,  Esq. 
Jeseph  Sidebotham,  Esq. 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Finch  Smith. 
Commander  John  Buchan  Telfer,  R.N. 
Robert  William  Twigge,  Esq. 
Sparks  Henderson  Williams,  Esq. 

Honorary. 
The  Marquis  De  Sousa  Holstein. 
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If  from  the  notice  of  these  losses  we  pass  on  to  consider  the 
events  in  the  past  year  which  have  more  immediately  affected 
this  Society,  I  am  reminded  of  a  controversy  relative  to  the 
Restoration  of  St.  A] ban's  which  excited  considerable  interest,  in 
which  as  President  of  this  Society  I  was  compelled  to  take 
some  part,  and  which  for  that  reason  I  shall  dismiss  with  a  brief 
comment. 

Allow  me,  Gentlemen,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
you,  as  I  do  very  cordially,  for  the  generous  and  unstinted  sup- 
port which  on  that  occasion  you  gave  to  me  as  your  President. 

I  was  placed  in  a  position  of  some  little  embarrassment.  At 
a  time  of  year  when  every  one  was  on  the  move  in  quest  of 
relaxation  or  of  health,  and  when  it  was  hardly  possible  to  bring 
together  the  Council  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  an 
appeal  was  suddenly  made  to  me  to  rescue  a  great  national 
monument  from  what  I,  and  others,  on  whose  judgment  and 
authority  I  felt  myself  able  to  rely,  believed  to  be,  under  the 
name  of  Restoration,  a  disastrous  act  of  vandalism.  .  No  time 
was  to  be  lost,  and  in  your  name,  and  on  your  behalf,  I  ven- 
tured to  make  what  I  hope  was  a  fair  and  temperate  remon- 
strance. I  shall  not  here  seek  to  revive  a  recollection  of  the 
singular  manner  in  which,  whether  by  argument  or  language, 
this  remonstrance  was  met.  The  style  adopted  was  happily  so 
unusual  that  it  probably  remains  fresh  in  your  memory,  though 
as  a  lesson  written  for  our  warning,  rather  than  our  imitation. 
I  shall  therefore  best  consult  the  respect  due  to  this  Society  if 
I  refrain  on  the  present  occasion  from  recalling  a  form  of  con- 
troversy which,  if  indeed  suited  to  the  obstreperous  contentions 
of  which  we  sometimes  read  in  Criminal  Law  Courts,  has  no 
place  in  the  temperate  discussions  of  a  learned  Society.  In  the 
midst  of  the  controversy,  I  fear  it  is  possible  that  the  fine  old 
oak  roof  of  St.  Alban's  may  either  disappear  altogether,  or, 
grotesque  as  the  conclusion  may  seem,  may  be  covered  over  with 
a  high-pitched  roof. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  Society  may,  I  think,  be  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  the  discussion.  They  may  not  unreason- 
ably claim  that  the  facts  and  the  arguments  are  on  their  side. 
The  distinguished  architect,  Mr.  Gr.  E.  Street,  who,  at  the  open- 
ing of  our  Session,  so  strenuously  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
existing  roof,  and  who  then  met  with  the  support  of  other  very 
eminent  architects,  has  ever  since,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  re- 
mained unanswered,  and  is,  I  believe,  unanswerable.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  required  to  take  any 
further  action  in  this  matter.  If  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  St.  Alban's,  if  a  majority  of 
the  Faculty  Committee,  with  the  responsible  architect  of  the 
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building,  and  the  parishioners  generally,  are  satisfied  with  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  seem  to  have  been  led,  I  do  not  see 
that  we  are  bound  to  register  a  succession  of  sterile  protests, 
We,  no  less  than  the  Institute  of  Architects,  may  deplore  the 
mischief  which  we  believe  is  about  to  be  perpetrated,  but,  having 
done  our  best  to  avert  that  mischief,  we  may  now  look  on  with 
a  quiet  conscience. 

I  ought  not  on  the  present  occasion  to  omit  all  reference  to 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill  for  the  preservation  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments. It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  provisions  of  that  Bill  do 
not  meet  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  some  Fellows  of  this 
Society.  I  am  aware  that  objection  has  been  entertained  to 
their  exclusion  from  the  post  which  they  might  naturally  be 
thought  to  occupy  as  Commissioners  for  England,  and  I  believe 
that  the  same  objection  is  felt  on  the  part  of  many  Members  of 
the  sister  Societies,  who  claim  to  exercise  similar  functions  for 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  At  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  due  both 
to  the  cause  of  Archaeology  and  to  the  perseverance  and  zeal  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock  not  to  allow  any  considerations  but  those  of 
absolute  necessity  to  imperil  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  made  it,  as  I  understand,  a  condition 
that  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  should  be  the  Commis- 
sioners to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Bill ;  and,  so  far  as 
this  Society  is  concerned,  I  feel  the  less  disposed  to  demur,  as  one 
of  those  Trustees  must  always  be  the  President  of  this  Society. 

Accordingly,  at  Sir  John  Lubbock's  request,  1  have — on  the 
understanding  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  give  their  sup- 
port to  the  measure — consented  to  take  charge  of  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  if  this,  in  the  interest  of  the  Bill,  shall  then 
seem  desirable,  and  I  hope  the  Session  will  not  close  without 
placing  on  the  Statute  book  an  Act  which,  if  not  everything 
that  some  of  us  desire,  will  yet,  I  trust,  exercise  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Prehistoric  England. 

I  pass  on  from  these  considerations  to  contemplate  our  pre- 
sent position  and  future  prospects.  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say 
here,  what  I  have  intimated  as  my  personal  opinion  in  some  of 
our  less  public  discussions,  that  this  great  and  venerable  Society 
hardly  occupies  the  position  it  is  competent  to  fill,  or  does  all 
the  work  it  might  and  ought  to  do.  It  possesses  noble 
traditions  and  an  honoured  name ;  it  is  recognised  by  the  State, 
and  has  received  from  the  State  an  amount  of  support  for  which 
it  is  bound  to  make  a  worthy  return.  It  is  its  own  fault  if  it 
does  not  take  fair  and  proportionate  rank  with  the  other  similar 
learned  societies  of  Europe. 
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I  need  not  observe  that  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  such  a 
position  is  the  early  and  regular  publication  of  all  those  papers 
and  treatises  by  which  the  existence  of  a  learned  Society  is  justi- 
fied in  the  eyes  of  the  literary  world,  and  which  tend  to  keep 
the  Transactions  of  such  a  Society  abreast  of  the  science  of  the 
age. 

I  will  not  allow  myself  on  the  present  occasion  to  wander  into 
any  general  considerations  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
study  of  those  subjects  in  which  we  are  all  interested — for  in  all 
that  I  say  to-day  I  have  mainly  this  Society  in  view.  At  the 
same  time  I  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  limited  number 
of  travelling  studentships  for  the  purposes  of  Archaeological 
study,  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  which  has  been  recently  made,  and  which  appears 
to  me  deserving  of  the  highest  consideration. 

It  is  unnecessary  to-day  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  such  a 
scheme.  They  admit  of  much  discussion,  but  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  in  the  study  of  Archaeology  and  Ancient  Art 
the  higher  education  of  this  country  is  far  in  arrear  both  of 
Germany  and  France,  and  that  the  special  Institutes  which  the 
Governments  of  those  two  countries  maintain  at  Rome  and 
Athens  have  not  only  in  past  years  contributed  largely  to  the 
advancement  of  classical  knowledge  by  the  discovery  and  publi- 
cation of  new  material,  but,  as  has  been  well  stated,  they  improve 
and  vivify  classical  education  by  bringing  young  scholars  into 
contact  with  the  sites  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  by  com- 
pelling them  to  train  themselves  for  their  own  future  work  of 
teaching  by  personal  investigation  and  research.  To  those  who, 
like  the  members  of  this  learned  Society,  value  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  art  in  connection  with  classical  learning,  the  principle  at 
least  embodied  in  such  a  proposal  needs  no  recommendation ;  to 
those  who  have  only  a  general  though  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  subject,  I  would  observe,  that  there  are  few  measures  more 
calculated  than  this  to  turn  to  their  fullest  account  the  wonderful 
stores  of  antiquity  which  have  been,  and  I  rejoice  to  think  still 
are  being,  accumulated  at  the  British  Museum. 

I  propose  in  the  short  time  which  remains  to  me  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  objects  which  we  may  with  propriety,  if  not 
achieve,  yet  keep  in  view. 

To  take  the  first  in  order  of  time — the  Prehistoric  monuments 
of  this  country.  I  am  confident  there  is  nothing  which  would 
more  effectually  conduce  to  a  preservation  of  those  monuments 
or  facilitate  the  working  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill  than  the 
publication  of  an  Archaeological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
And,  when  I  speak  of  a  survey,  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  a  mere 
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series  of  maps,  County  by  County,  but  along  with  these,  and  in 
illustration  of  them,  statements  or  memoirs  which  should  em- 
brace all  attainable  knowledge,  both  of  the  topography  of  the 
County  and  of  the  antiquities  of  every  description  which  it  con- 
tains. Such  memoirs  might  well  include  a  considerable  amount 
of  research  into  the  changes  and  disguises  which  have  come 
over  the  names  of  places,  even  to  the  very  fields,  as  we  trace 
them  with  more  or  less  distinctness  from  the  Saxon  Charter, 
through  the  pages  of  Domesday,  the  Inquisitiones  post  Mortem, 
and  the  Hundred  Rolls,  down  to  our  own  time.  While  the  maps 
would  indicate  the  site  (whether  of  the  earthwork  which  pro- 
tected the  living,  or  of  the  barrow  or  megalithic  remains  which 
enshrined  the  dead),  the  memoir  would  be  of  service  to  the  his- 
torian or  the  antiquary  by  a  careful  catalogue  of  all  those  remains, 
whether  of  military  tenure,  or  feudal  pomp,  or  religious  zeal, 
which  lie  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  midst  of  very 
different  scenes  and  interests  cast  their  spell  over  our  minds,  and 
lead  us  back  through  centuries  of  change  and  warfare  to  the  pic- 
turesque life  of  our  forefathers.  A  map  such  as  I  contemplate 
would  indicate  the  site  of  our  Prehistoric  remains,  and  would  so 
far  conduce  largely  to  the  objects  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  in 
view.  We  should  know  precisely  with  regard  to  these  monuments 
what  they  are,  to  whom  they  belong,  and  where  they  are.  Nor 
need  the  information  stop  there.  All  such  monuments  might 
be  surveyed  in  detail,  drawn  and  planned  to  a  uniform  scale, 
precisely  in  the  way  in  which  Sir  Henry  Dry  den  and  Mr. 
Lukis  have  drawn  and  planned  the  megalithic  remains  of  Brit- 
tany and  the  Netherlands.  I  need  not  remind  this  Society  of 
the  interesting  series  of  drawings  which  we  owe  to  those  two 
gentlemen,  which  were  seen  in  this  room  last  February,  and 
which  are  now  our  property. 

The  publication  of  a  series  of  plans  and  drawings  of  Prehistoric 
monuments  of  this  nature  in  this  country  and  abroad  would 
render  a  very  substantial  service  to  Archaeology.  They  would 
give  us  in  many  cases  a  solid  basis  of  fact  on  which  to  build, 
and  I  need  scarcely  observe  to  this  audience  that  it  is  only  on 
such  a  foundation  that  theories  can  safely  rest. 

Gentlemen,  the  sketch  which  I  have  just  made  is  no  creature 
of  my  fancy,  incapable  of  being  realized  out  of  Utopia.  Such  a 
work  was  initiated  forty  years  ago  in  Ireland,  as  you  will  see  on 
referring  to  the  Ordnance  Memoirs  of  the  County  of  London- 
derry, Ireland,  4to.  Dublin,  1837,  which  I  regret  to  say  was 
all  that  was  published  out  of  an  enormous  mass  of  materials 
relating  to  the  topography,  history,  and  antiquities  of  almost 
every  county  in  Ireland.  Such  a  work,  too,  is  in  process  of 
fulfilment  in  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Indian  Government. 
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Time  will  not  allow  me  to  go  more  into  detail  on  what  is  con- 
fessedly a  very  wide  subject,  but  if  we  remember  the  vast 
amount  of  materials  which  must  have  been  collected  by  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  if,  for  a  great  national  object  such  as  this, 
those  materials  were  placed  at  our  disposal,  it  would  be  well 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  this  Society  whether,  with  the 
research,  the  learning,  and  the  eminent  ability  which  they  com- 
mand, they  might  not  undertake  a  work  which,  if  successfully 
achieved,  would  give  them  a  lasting  title  to  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  all  to  whom  English  Archaeology  is  dear. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  only  outstanding  work  which 
this  Society  might  make  its  own.  I  suppose  I  may,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  say  that,  excepting  only  Italy,  no  country 
in  the  world  possesses  so  remarkable  a  collection  of  Charters  as 
England.  But  it  is  also  with  a  feeling  of  shame  that  it  must  be 
added  that  England  is  the  only  civilised  community  which  has 
nothing  approaching  to  a  National  Codex  Diplomatics.  Of  all 
the  charters  we  possess  none  are  accessible  in  a  collected  form 
except  those  published  by  Kemble  and  Thorpe.  I  am  not  insen- 
sible to  the  great  value  of  those  collections  of  charters  issued 
under  the  able  auspices  of  Mr.  Bond,  and  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey ;  but  what  we  need  is  a  complete  Corpus  duly  printed 
and  edited  for  the  use  of  the  general  historical  student.  Kemble's 
Codex  ended  with  the  Conquest,  whereas  everything  extant  ought 
surely  to  be  printed  at  least  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  respect  most  deservedly  due  to 
Mr.  Kemble  if  I  venture  to  add  that  his  mode  of  editing  the 
Charters  is  perhaps  not  quite  on  a  level  with  the  more  advanced 
historical  and  archaeological  science  of  the  present  day. 

But  the  field  of  archaeological  labour  open  to  this  Society  is 
very  wide.  If  it  be  a  too  ambitious  dream  to  hope  to  compass 
what  I  believe  is  a  great  desideratum — a  new  edition  of  Dug- 
dale's  Monasticon — the  publication  of  as  complete  a  series  as 
possible  of  the  Chartularies  of  the  various  abbeys — documents 
which,  I  need  not  say,  contain  a  mine  of  information  on  the 
social  and  economic  history  of  this  country,  and  which,  if  printed 
in  extenso,  would  be  put  beyond  the  fear  of  destruction  by  fire — 
is  not  probably  outside  the  limits  of  our  strength.  Nor  is  this 
all,  for  surely  it  is  matter  of  archaeological  regret  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  complete,  of  all  our  historical 
documents — the  Pipe  Rolls,  reaching  from  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  II.  to  the  present  time  (two  years  only 
excepted),  teeming  with  genealogical,  and  therefore  with  historical, 
details,  has  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rolls  of  some  dozen 
years,  been  given  to  the  world.  I  need  scarcely  observe  that 
this  is  a  work  which  would  require  very  careful  editing,  so  as  to 
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reduce  the  printed  matter  to  the  smallest  possible  compass  by 
omitting  the  repetitions  which  occur  in  consecutive  years. 

From  the  Pipe  Rolls  I  might  pass  to  the  Subsidy  Rolls,  which 
are  a  rich  repository  of  genealogical  information,  and  from  them 
to  the  Episcopal  Registers  and  to  other  documents  in  the 
possession — may  I  venture  to  call  it  the  safe  keeping? — of 
Deans  and  Chapters.  If  we  reflect  on  the  serious  risk  to  which 
these  original  documents  are  often  exposed  from  fire,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  invaluable  Warwickshire  collections,  which  perished 
a  few  months  ago  at  Birmingham,  we  may  well  feel  that  there 
are  few  objects  on  which  this  Society  could  be  more  profitably 
engaged  than  in  securing  their  publication. 

Again,  I  may  remind  you  of  another  class  of  MSS.  hardly 
less  precious  to  the  student — the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  In  Saxon 
times  these  lives,  with  the  great  Chronicle,  are  among  the  few 
documents  which  supply  the  place  of  history,  and  it  may  well 
be  asked  whether  they  are  to  remain  for  ever  in  manuscript, 
unused  and  unknown. 

Or,  again,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  is  England  so  poor  in 
ability  and  resource  that  she  is  unable  to  give  to  the  world  that 
which  Germany  is  doing — a  history  of  her  Towns,  drawn  from 
the  municipal  archives  and  other  unedited  sources  ? 

I  have  alluded  to  our  collections  of  Charters,  but  our  collec- 
tion of  Seals  is,  I  believe,  quite  as  remarkable.  Are  these  to 
remain  unrecorded  ?  Are  we  to  lack  what  Scotland  possesses,  a 
Corpus  Sphragisticum  ? 

Let  me  now  turn,  though  but  for  a  moment,  from  the  labours 
of  the  pen  to  those  of  the  spade. 

I  am  aware  that  at  a  special  meeting  of  this  Society  a  motion 
was  made  that  the  Society  should  annually  set  apart  a  sum  for 
original  exploration.  That  motion  was,  as  I  believe,  very  pro- 
perly rejected.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  vote,  by  which  it  was 
negatived,  was  by  no  means  intended  to  preclude  the  Society 
from  giving  under  certain  circumstances  money  for  such  pur- 
poses. I  have  not  forgotten  the  general  approval  with  which 
you  greeted  the  announcement  I  made  last  year  from  this 
Chair  that  the  Council  had  granted  a  small  sum  to  General 
Lane  Fox  in  aid  of  his  explorations,  after  hearing  the  admirable 
report  of  his  labours  at  Mount  Caburn  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  will  often  be  occasions  when  the  funds  of  this  Society, 
assuming  that  money  is  available,  could  not  be  better  spent 
than  in  encouraging  original  explorations,  conducted  on  such 
systematic  and  scientific  principles  as  those  of  General  Lane 
Fox,  Canon  Greenwell,  or  Professor  Rolleston. 

Such,    Gentlemen,   are   some   few   of    the   suggestions   and 
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thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  I  have  considered  the 
field  of  operations  in  which  this  Society  should  prove  and 
justify  its  existence. 

But  I  may  be  met  by  the  question,  Where  are  we  to  find  the 
money  ? 

I  believe  that  there  is  another  question,  perhaps  more  difficult 
to  answer,  though  it  does  not  rise  so  readily  to  the  lips.  Where 
are  we  to  find  the  men,  who,  by  leisure  and  learning  and  the 
confidence  of  their  literary  and  scientific  compeers,  are  compe- 
tent to  undertake  tasks  so  great  as  those  I  have  indicated  ?  ' 

As  regards  the  question  of  money,  I  hope  that  for  any  object 
really  national  in  its  scope,  such,  for  instance,  as  an  Archseo- 
logical  Survey,  not  in  any  way  trenching  on  private  rights,  an 
application  to  the  Treasury  would  not  be  made  in  vain ;  but,  as 
regards  the  men  who  are  both  willing  and  able,  I  fear  it  must 
be  said  that  the  labourers  are  few. 

I  know  how  eminent  are  some,  how  highly  qualified  are 
many,  to  whom  I  am  now  speaking ;  and  I  should  feel  that  I 
had  achieved  no  common  success  if  what  I  have  now  said  should 
stir  in  the  minds  of  any  of  these  the  desire  to  add  fresh  reputa- 
tion to  themselves  and  to  the  Society  which  they  honour  by  their 
presence :  but  it  is  also  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  my  duty  to 
remind  each  and  all  that  they  are  bound  to  insist  upon  as  high 
a  standard  of  qualification  as  is  practicable,  and  consequently 
to  exercise  discrimination  and  care  in  the  selection  of  those  who 
desire  to  become  Fellows.  It  is  thus  that  we,  like  every  other 
learned  Society,  can  gather  and  keep  together  a  band  of  men 
who  will  devote  time  and  labour  to  the  prosecution  of  our 
objects,  and  who,  in  the  words  of  the  "  Obligation "  which 
every  Fellow  subscribes,  will  do  "  the  utmost  in  their  power  to 
promote  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London." 

The  following  Eesolutioii  was  moved  by  Earl  Stanhope, 
seconded  by  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  and  carried  unanimously : 

"  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  offered  to  the  Pre- 
sident for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  allow  it  to  be 
printed." 

The  President  signified  assent. 

A.  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Director,  made  a  statement  to 
the  meeting  respecting  the  Archseologia,  five  Parts  of  which  were 
that  day  in  arrear.  Two  of  the  Parts  of  Arehseologia  to  be 
issued  would  be  composed  of  the  Index  from  vols.  i.  to  xlv. 
which  was  now  all  but  completed.  He  hoped  that  both  these 
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and  the  other  issues,  including  that  for  1879,  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fellows  before  January  1880. 

W.  J.  THOMS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  deprecated  the  proposal  thrown 
out  in  the  President's  Address  to  remit  the  Obituary  Notices  to 
an  Appendix,  and  to  allow  them  to  be  taken  as  read.  He  thought 
that  all  the  Fellows — he  was  certain  that  he  himself— had  listened 
to  those  Notices  that  day  with  the  greatest  interest,  which  was  due 
not  only  to  the  subject  matter  but  also  to  the  graceful  style  in 
which  they  were  drawn  up,  and  which  reflected  so  much  credit 
on  the  President. 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  that  the  Members  of  the 
Council  in  List  I.,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in  List  II.,  had 
been  unanimously  elected,  the  President  read  from  the  Chair  the 
following  names  of  those  who  had  been  elected  as  Council  and 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 

President. 

George  John,  Earl  of  Northesk,  Vice- President. 
Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 
John  Emerich  Edward,  Lord  Acton,  Vice- President. 
Charles  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 
Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Director. 
Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  Auditor. 
Henry  Reeve,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Auditor. 
Doyne  Courtenay  Bell,  Esq. 
Harold  Arthur  Dillon,  Esq. 
Granville  William  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Ten  Members  of  the  New  Council. 
Charles  Mathew  Clode,  Esq. 
Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Auditor. 
Henry  Hoyle  Howorth,  Esq. 
Alfred  Charles  King,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  William  Dunn  Macray,  M.A. 
Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

John  William  Ogle,  Esq.,  M.D.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.,  Auditor. 
Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Scrutators  for  their 
trouble. 
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Thursday,  May  1st,  1879. 

0.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Author:— The  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  notes  upon  Pisan  Churches.  By 
J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.  Reprinted  from  the  Archaeological  Journal. 
For  private  circulation  only.  8vo.  London,  1878. 

From  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A. : — Lectures  on  the  rise  and  development 
of  Mediaeval  Architecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy.  By  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A.  F.S.A.  LL.D.  etc.  In  two  volumes.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author: — On  Masons'  Marks  from  old  buildings  in  the  North- West 
Provinces  of  India.  By  H.  Rivett-Carnac,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Reprinted  from 
the  Indian  Antiquary.  8vo.  Bombay,  1878. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Agram: — Viestnik  hrvatskoga  Arkeolo- 
gickoga  Druztva.  Godina  i.  Br.  2.  8vo.  Agram,  1879. 

From  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society:— Collections.  Vol.  vii.  Part  2.  8vo. 
London,  1879. 

From  the  Author: — Notes  upon  the  Collection  of  Coins  and  Medals  now  upon 
Exhibition  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
Memorial  Hall,  Fairmont  Park,  Philadelphia.  By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  A.M. 
8vo.  Philadelphia,  1879. 

From  the  Editor,  LI.  Jewitt,  Esq.  F.S.A.:— The  Reliquary.  No.  76.  Vol.  xix. 
April.  8vo.  London  and  Derby,  1879. 

From  Major  W.  Cooper  Cooper,  F.S.A.  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  Beds.:— The  Bedford- 
shire Almanack  and  County  Handbook  for  1879.  12mo.  Bedford,  1879. 

From  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Belles-Lettres,  and  Arts  of  Rouen: — Precis 
Analytique  des  Travaux  de  PAcademie,  pendant  1'annee  1877-78.  8vo. 
Rouen,  1878. 

From  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical   Society:— The    New-England 

Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.   No.  cxxx.    Vol.  xxxiii.    April.  8vo. 

Boston,  1879. 
From  the  British  Archaeological  Association :— The  Journal.   Vol.  xxxv.   Parti. 

March  31.     8vo.     London,  1879. 
From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects:— The  Transactions  1878-79. 

No.  9.     4to.     London,  1879. 
From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Zurich :— Mittheilungen.    Band  xx.,  Ab- 

theilung  1.,  Heft  2.     4to.     Zurich,  1879. 
From  the   Cumberland  and  Westmoreland    Antiquarian    and    Archasological 

Society:— Transactions.  Part  I.  vol.  iv.  for  1878-79.  8vo.  Kendal,  1879. 
From  the  Author:— Roman  Billericay.  By  J.  A.  Sparvel  Bayly,  F.S.A.  8vo. 
From  the  Author:— Vinovi urn:  the  Buried  Roman  City  at  Binchester,  in  the 

county  of  Durham.    A  Lecture.    By  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Hooppell,  LL.D.     8vo. 

Auckland,  1879. 
From  the  Author:— St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.    A  Short  Chronicle  from  1140 

to  1341.     By  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D.  F.S.A.     [From  the  Transactions 

of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  v.]   8vo.  London, 

1879. 
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From  the  Author,  Leopold  DelisJe,  Hon.  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Les  Bibles  de  Theodulfe.    8vo.     Paris,  1879. 

2.  Notice  sur  un  Manuscrit  de  Lyon  renfermant  une   Ancienne  Version 
Latine  inedite  de  trois  livres  du  Pentateuque.    Fol.     Paris,  1879. 

From  the  Editor,  F.  J.  Furni vail,  Esq.  M. A. : — New  Shakspere  Society.    Series  vi. 

Harrison's  Description  of  England  in  Shakspere's  youth.     Parts  I.  and  II. 

8vo.     London,  1877-78. 
From  the  Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library : —Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the 

Astor  Library.     (1878.)     8vo.     New  York,  1879. 
From   the   Compiler,    Granville  Leveson   Gower,  Esq.   F.S.A. : — Genealogical 

Memoranda  relating  to  the  Family  of  Gresham.     Part  IV.     Not  published. 

4to.     London,  1879. 

From  the  Author  : — Antiquities  in  the  South- West  of  France.  By  Bunnell 
Lewis,  M.A.  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1879.  [From  the  Archaeological 
Journal,  vol.  xxxvi.] 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:— The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xi.  Part  2.  April.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  i.  No.  5.  New 
Monthly  Series.  May.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  Editress -.—Lays  and  Legends  of  the  English  Lake 
Country.  With  copious  notes.  By  John  Pagen  White,  F.R.C.S.  8vo. 
London  and  Carlisle,  1873. 

From  the  Author,  William  Jackson,  Esq.  F.S.A.  :— 

Seven  Reprints  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land Archaeological  Society.     8vo.     Kendal,  1876-79,  viz.: — 

1.  The  Laws  of  Buck  Crag,  Cartmel.     1876. 

2.  Agricola's  Line  of  March  from  Chester  to  the  Solway.     1876. 

3.  The  Camp  at  Muncaster  and  certain  Roman  Discoveries  there.     1877. 

4.  On  a  Roman  Camp  on  the  South-east  Slope  of  Caermot.     1877. 
6.  The  Orfeurs  of  High  close.     1877. 

6.  Whitehaven  :  its  Streets,  its  principal  Houses  and  their  Inhabitants. 
1878. 

7.  Cockermouth  Castle.     [Partly  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Knowles.]     1879. 

From  Richard  Fisher,  Esq.  F.S.A.: — Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Engravings, 
Etchings,  and  Woodcuts.  Folio.  1879.  [Privately  printed.] 

From  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.: — Statuta  Aulae  Diva3  Catherine. 
[A  duodecimo  MS.  on  paper,  being  the  Statutes  of  St.  Catherine's  College, 
Cambridge.] 

Special  Thanks  were  awarded  to  Richard  Fisher,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

Captain  George  Alfred  Eaikes  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Rear-Admiral  T.  A.  B.  SPEATT,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  com- 
municated the  following  Paper  on  certain  Archaic  Gems,  which 
he  had  procured  in  Crete  and  the  ^Egean  Islands : — 

"  Considerable  interest  having  been  awakened  in  regard  to 
certain  engraved  stones  of  rude  cut  but  of  undoubted  early  work, 
since  the  researches  and  excavations  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  who 
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had  procured  a  few  of  them  at  Mycene,  I  am  induced  in  con- 
sequence to  exhibit  to  the  Society  several  of  these  archaic  or 
lentoid  gems,  as  they  are  called  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  from  the 
generality  of  them  being  of  that  form,  with  a  double  convex 
surface. 

There  is  now  a  very  interesting  and  important  collection  of 
these  gems  in  the  jewel  room  of  the  British  Museum,  which 
have  been  recently  obtained  from  Crete,  as  well  as  from  the 
neighbouring  Greek  coasts  and  islands. 

The  seven  engraved  gems  which  I  now  exhibit,  together  with 
casts  of  the  subjects  engraved  upon  them,  and  which  are 
figured  in  the  annexed  Plate,  were  procured  by  me  in  Crete  in 
various  localities,  but  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of  it.  As  I 
have  always  regarded  them  as  deserving  more  recognition  as 
specimens  of  early  art,  both  from  their  rarity  and  from  their 
archaic  and  rude  style,  differing  so  strikingly  from  the  well- 
known  types  and  forms,  I  had  them  set  as  now  seen,  the  better 
to  preserve  them. 

But  no  previous  collection  had  existed  for  comparison  with 
them  until  that  now  in  possession  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  interest  felt  in  them  always  by  myself  has  conse- 
quently been  considerably  enhanced  by  their  now  fully-recognised 
importance  as  relics  of  archaic  work  of  a  special  and  highly  in- 
teresting character,  viz.  that  of  personal  or  family  seals  and  crests. 
And  as  the  small  group  in  my  possession  fortunately  contains 
good  typical  specimens  of  these  signet  gems,  if  such  they  may 
be  called,  both  from  the  subjects  engraved  upon  them  and  their 
rude  style,  and  also  from  the  different  character  of  the  stones — 
for  these  archaic  gems  exist  in  steatite,  hematite,  and  also  in 
carnelian  or  agate  in  its  several  varieties  of  colour  and  trans- 
lucency — they  therefore  seemed  to  me  to  be  deserving  of  exhibi- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  of  venturing  to  accom- 
pany them  with  a  few  observations  by  way  of  description,  &c. 

The  larger  portion  of  these  stones  now  known,  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  are  more  or  less 
changed  by  the  amount  of  heat  endured — some  having  become 
quite  opaque  and  white  or  cream  coloured,  such  as  No.  2.  (See 
Plate.) 

This  gem  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  and  is  circular,  with  a 
double  convex  surface,  and  is  engraved  upon  one  of  the  surfaces 
with  a  figure  of  Prometheus.  It  measures  O85  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  is  the  most  important  of  them  all.  Prometheus  is 
in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  hands  tied  together  behind  his 
back,  and  the  vulture  in  front  with  wings  extended  as  in  the  act 
of  attack.  The  head  is  diademed,  and  the  beard  pointed,  a  sign 
of  its  archaic  character.  It  is  a  work  of  considerable  boldness 
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in  the  design,  also  rendering  it  a  gem  of  much  importance  as  an 
early  work  of  art. 

This  gem  has  been  described  and  figured  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Murray,  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Revue  Archeologique, 
N.s.  xxxvi.  p.  201,  pi.  xx.  Mr.  Murray  there  refers  to  one 
other  example  on  a  vase  in  the  Gregorian  Museum  for  a  similar 
treatment  of  the  subject.  It  is  figured  in  Gerhard's  Auserle- 
sene  Vasenbilder,  taf.  Ixxxvi.  also  in  Miiller,  Denkmaler  der 
Alien  Kunst,  pi.  Ixiv.  No.  825  ;  compare  the  text  to  these 
plates,  p.  14.  This  vase,  it  may  be  added,  was  found  at  Ca;re. 
Another  example  of  a  somewhat  similar  treatment  is  furnished 
by  a  vase  found  at  Chiusi,  and  figured  in  Otto  Jahn's  Archiio- 
logische  Beitrage,  pi.  viii. ;  see  p.  228  of  same  work.  For 
other  examples  in  ancient  art  of  the  treatment  of  this  subject, 
the  following  references  have  been  supplied  to  me  by  a  friend, 
and  may  be  worth  putting  on  record  : — A  painting  at  Pompeii 
figured  in  Zahn,  ii.  30,  and  Miiller,  ibid.  No.  832  ;  an  Etruscan 
mirror  (Gerhard,  Etrusk.  Spiegel,  138);  a  bas-relief  in  the 
Blundell  Collections  at  luce,  figured  in  the  Engravings  of 
Blundell  Marbles,  vol.  ii.  pi.  108  ;  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Mus. 
Capit.  iv.  25,  or  in  Bellori  and  Bartoli's  Admiranda  Roman. 
Antiq.  pi.  67.  See,  too,  Miiller's  Denkmaler,  Th.  i.  pi.  Ixxii. 
No.  405  ;  Th.  iii.  pi.  Ixv.  No.  808,  a  b.  We  may  also  refer  to 
the  novel  by  Achilles  Tatius,  called  the  Amours  of  Cleitophon 
and  Leukippe,  for  a  very  graphic  description  of  a  painting  of 
this  subject.  Compare,  also,  Libanius,  torn.  iv.  p.  106.  My  own 
gem,  it  will  be  seen,  is  so  far  unique  that  Prometheus  is  here 
represented  alone,  without  the  adjunct  of  Heracles  or  any  other 
personage  such  as  we  meet  with  in  all  the  other  representations 
mentioned  above. 

Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  (See  Plate)  have  also  been  under  the 
action  of  fire,  although  not  sufficiently  to  destroy  entirely  their 
identity  as  being  varieties  of  carnelian  in  their  original  condition. 

No.  4  shows  this  the  best,  in  having  considerable  translucency 
as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  its  original  reddish  colour 
still  remaining.  This  gem  is  oval,  with  a  lizard  engraved  upon 
one  of  its  convex  surfaces. 

No.  3  is  circular,  like  No.  2,  the  Promethean  gem,  but  is  a 
little  smaller,  and  has  a  goat — or  rather  ibex,  from  the  length  and 
shape  of  its  horns — represented  upon  one  surface,  but  in  a  rude 
and  grotesque  style,  yet  with  some  boldness  and  vigour  in  design. 
The  animal  is  represented  in  the  act  of  rising  from  the  ground, 
one  knee  being  upon  it,  and  the  other  bent  as  in  the  effort  to 
rise ;  the  limbs  are,  however,  of  the  rudest  form,  as  is  also  the 
body  and  head,  and  adorned  with  long  hair,  which,  however, 
might  be  taken  for  bristles ;  in  this  it  comes  nearer  the  goat,  as 
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the  ibex  has  no  long  hairs  on  its  coat,  but  thick  bristly  hairs 
of  equal  length. 

No.  7  is  a  stone  of  black  hematite,  and  therefore  has  resisted 
the  action  of  fire,  if  it  had  ever  been  subject  to  it.  It  is  lentoid 

and  circular,  and  the  least  of  these  of  the  lentoid  form being 

only  0-6  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  gem  has  an  antelope  or 
stag  represented  upon  it,  in  precisely  the  same  attitude  as  the 
goat  or  ibex  on  No.  3,  previously  described,  and  in  the  same 
rude  archaic  style. 

No.  6  is  circular  and  lentoid,  measuring  0'7  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  wild  pig-hunt  on  one  of  its  convex  surfaces — two 
hounds  being  on  the  point  of  seizing  the  pig ;  a  twig  or  branch 
is  engraved  on  the  field  in  front,  to  indicate,  probably,  a  forest 
scene  in  connection  with  the  hunt.  This  gem  is  the  most  cal- 
cined by  fire  of  them  all,  having,  also,  some  small  portions  of 
its  surface  scaled  off,  but  without  seriously  injuring  the  figures 
represented.  It  is  of  a  cream  colour,  and  rendered  entirely 
opaque  by  the  heat  it  had  been  subject  to. 

A  question  of  interest  therefore  arises  in  connection  with  the 
calcined  condition  of  these  gems  above  described,  and  now 
exhibited,  as  well  as  with  the  greater  number  of  those  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  as  to  whether  this  was  the  result  of  an 
early  habit  of  cremation  with  the  people  to  whom  they  belonged 
or  whether  due  only  to  accidental  conflagration. 

The  general  subjects  represented  upon  these  archaic  gems 
are  animals—  as  the  antelope,  goat,  or  ibex,  and  cow,  &c.  And  . 
as  in  the  British  Museum  collection  there  are  several  gems  with 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  representations,  the  animals  being 
in  the  same  attitudes,  and  similarly  rude  and  grotesque  in  treat- 
ment, they  seem  to  show  a  common  origin,  especially  all  of  the 
lentoid  form. 

Gem  No.  5  is  a  very  striking  and  interesting  example  of 
this  ;  for,  although  the  device  upon  it  is  not  an  animal,  or 
recognisable  as  belonging  to  an  animal  or  known  object,  yet 
there  are  three  or  four  amongst  the  British  Museum  gems  more 
or  less  copies  of  it,  or  at  least  close  representations  of  the  same 
thing,  whatever  object  it  may  have  been  intended  to  represent. 

Conventional  types  and  designs  were  the  natural  offspring  or 
result  of  the  earliest  productions  of  these  gems  from  the  few 
who  were  likely  to  have  been  skilled  in  the  art  and  work.  Thus 
the  repetition  of  types  and  treatment  points  very  strongly  to 
some  special  locality,  or  to  some  special  people  for  their  origin. 
The  question  arises,  therefore,  as  to  the  locality  or  people  who 
were  the  manufacturers  of  these  archaic  gems  in  their  several 
conventional  forms  and  treatment. 

Now  the    Carians   had   the    reputation,  amongst   the   early 
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Greeks,  of  having  been  the  inventors  of  crests,  and  of  being 
skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  devices  on  shields,  &c.  They  also 
had  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the 
Greek  coasts  and  ^Egean  islands  referred  to  by  tradition  or 
history,  although  this  was  denied  by  the  Carians  proper. 

Herodotus,  however,  who  was  a  Carian  himself,  states  that 
such  was  the  report  of  the  Cretans  and  Greeks,  and  that  they 
became  inhabitants  of  Caria  after  being  driven  out  of  the 
islands  by  the  Dorians  and  lonians.  They  were  then  skilful  as 
sailors,  and  were  a  great  nation  before  this  expulsion,  having 
originally  descended  from  the  coasts  of  Thrace.  Therefore, 
with  some  show  of  reason  these  so-called  Carians  may  have  been 
the  people  to  whom  these  gems  belonged,  from  their  reputation 
as  skilful  workers  in  devices  and  crests.  The  character  and 
style  of  art  in  these  gems  is  so  markedly  different  from  the  con- 
temporary gem  art  of  unmistakeable  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  or 
Phoenician  origin,  that  we  may  fairly  recognise  in  them  illus- 
trations of  perhaps  the  earliest  Greek  art-work  now  known 
to  us. 

I  have  now  to  notice  the  first  of  the  engraved  stones  now 
before  you  (See  Plate,  No.  1),  or  the  small  three-sided  prism 
of  steatite,  or  stea-schist,  which,  like  all  the  others,  is  perforated 
for  suspension  as  a  signet  or  finger-ring. 

Naturally,  the  earliest  attempt  at  engraving  such  family 
crests  or  signets  for  use  or  wear  would  be  on  stones  that  were 
sufficiently  yielding  to  the  rude  tools  then  in  use,  consistent 
with  the  necessity  for  a  certain  degree  of  durability. 

Such  would  in  consequence  represent  only  the  rudest  form 
and  devices,  in  accordance  with  the  fancy  of  the  artist  or  owner, 
and  thus  somewhat  as  in  the  devices  upon  the  three  facets  of 
this  small  steatite  prism.  The  rudeness  of  the  art  and  coarse- 
ness of  finish  in  all  such  very  early  work  would  render  the  figure 
or  form  intended  perhaps  rather  difficult,  precisely  as  exists  in 
the  rude  representations  cut  into  the  three  facets  of  this  pris- 
matic gem  of  steatite.  One  of  them,  however,  seems  to  be  in- 
tended for  an  ancient  galley  or  ship ;  and  the  other  two,  as  the 
nearest  suggestion  I  can  make,  as  intended  to  represent  some 
sort  of  sea  monsters,  which  local  superstitions  and  fears  may 
have  created  as  inhabiting  the  sea.  Perhaps  from  this  point  of 
view,  and  from  its  difference  in  style  and  form  from  all  the 
others,  we  may  have  an  early  attempt  at  crest  signets  of  Cretan 
manufacture  in  imitation  of  those  of  better  form  and  art  and 
in  a  better  class  of  stone,  introduced  as  I  venture  to  believe  by 
the  so-called  Carians  who  first  peopled  the  ^Egean  islands. 

On  the  mode  in  which  these  gems  were  made  some  interest- 
ing remarks  will  be  found  in  the  Revue  Archeologique,  N.s.  vol. 
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xxviii.  p.  1,  from  the  pen  of  M.  F.  Lenormant.  See,  too,  a 
series  of  papers  on  these  Intagli  by  the  Comte  De  Gobineau, 
in  the  same  publication,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  3,  179,  238,  379,  and 
vol.  xxviii.  p.  34." 

The  Kev.  JOHN  BARON,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper 
on  "  St.  George,  the  Patron  Saint  of  England,  and  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London."  The  object  of  this  Paper,  which 
was  appropriately  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  next  after  St. 
George's  Day,  and  which  will  be  followed  by  a  Second  Part  on 
the  Art- History  of  Representations  of  the  Saint,  was  chiefly  to 
collect  from  the  service  books  of  the  Greek  Church — such  as  the 
Horologion  and  the  Menasa — the  principal  facts  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  saint,  who  is  there  commemorated  under  two  dates, 
first,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  the  date  of  his  martyrdom  (which 
seems  to  have  taken  place  not  earlier  than  A.D.  296  or  later  than 
A.D.  303),  and  secondly,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  dedication  of  his  church  at  Lydda.  Dr.  Baron 
showed  that  the  earlier  versions  of  his  story  knew  nothing  of  the 
equestrian  figure,  or  of  the  dragon  and  the  rescued  lady.  These 
were  later  inventions,  to  which  currency  was  largely  given  by 
the  u  Legenda  Aurea  "  of  J.  De  Voragine  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, though  it  is  found  yet  earlier  in  the  tympanums  of  Norman 
doorways,  and  other  remains  of  early  art.  In  a  coloured  draw- 
ing (exhibited  by  C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.  Secretary)  of  a  figure 
in  the  window  of  Bowness  church,  the  saint  is  represented  slay- 
ing the  dragon,  but  is  on  foot. 

The  CHAIRMAN  remarked  on  the  very  curious  absence  of  the 
name  of  George,  in  this  country,  till  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  Popular  though  the  saint  was  from  times  long  anterior 
to  King  Edward  III.  and  King  Henry  V.  the  name  of  George  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  a  fact  which  he  thought  it  very  difficult 
to  explain. 

Thanks  Were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  8th,  1879. 
C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 
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From  the  Numismatic   Society  :— The  Numismatic   Chronicle.      New   Series. 

Vol.  xix.    Part  I.    8vo.    London,  1879. 
From  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society:— Proceedings.    1878.    8vo.    Boston, 

1879. 
From  W.  M.  Wylie,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Remarks  on  Shakespeare,  his  birth-place,  etc.     Suggested  by  a  visit  to 
Stratford-upon-Avon  in  the  autumn  of  1868.     By  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A. 
Second  Edition.     8vo.     London,  1877. 

2.  Address  delivered  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Strood  Institute  Elocution 
Class,  on  February  4th,  1879.    By  C.  Roach  Smith,  President.     8vo.    Lon- 
don, 1879. 

From  the  Royal  Society:— Proceedings.  Vol.  xxviii.  No.  194.  8vo.  London, 
1879. 

From  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society:— The  Maga- 
zine. No.  53.  Vol.  xviii.  April.  8vo.  Devizes,  1879. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome: — Bullettino.  Anno 
vii.  Num.  1.  Serie  Seconda.  8vo.  Rome,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution:— The  Journal.  Vol.  xxiii.  No.  99. 
8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author : — The  Grammar  School  of  Leigh,  co.  Lancaster,  and  its 
Library:  a  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Members  of  the  Leigh  Literary  Society, 
10th  February,  1879.  By  John  E.  Bailey,  Esq.  F.S.A.  8vo.  Leigh,  1879. 

From  the  Author-. — Nuova  Scoperta  Archeologica  nella  terramara  di  Gorzano. 
Breve  relazione  del  Dott.  Francesco  Coppi.  8vo.  Turin,  1879. 

From  the  Author:—- Traces  of  an  Early  Race  in  Japan.  By  Edward  S.  Morse. 
(Reprinted  from  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January,  1879.)  8vo. 
New  York,  1879. 

From  Stuart  A.  Moore,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— The  Rate  of  Wages  of  all  manner  of 
Artificers,  Labourers  and  Servants,  as  well  by  the  Day,  with  Meat  and 
Drink,  and  without,  as  also  by  the  whole  year  in  Gross  ;  Made  and  set  forth 
at  the  General  Quarter- Sessions  of  the  Peace  holden  at  the  town  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  on  Tuesday  the  8th  of  April,  in  the 
36th  year  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  [1684.]  Robert  Clarke, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  said  County.  Folio.  Printed  Broadside. 

The  Nomination  of  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.,  C.B.,  as  Vice-Presi 
dent,  was  read. 

E.  P.  SHIRLEY,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Warwick- 
shire, exhibited  and  presented  a  MS.  volume  of  Correspondence 
between  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Pegge,  his  son  Mr.  Pegge,  and  grand- 
son Sir  Christopher  Pegge,  with  Messrs.  Grough  and  Nichols, 
ranging  within  the  years  1756  and  1818. 

Special  Thanks  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Shirley  for  this  valuable 
addition  to  the  Society's  Collections. 

J.  Gr.  WALLER,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  large  draw- 
ing, executed  by  himself,  of  an  Effigy — presumed  to  be  that  of  a 
member  of  the  Salaman  family — now  in  Horley  Church,  Surrey, 
on  which  he  communicated  the  following  remarks :— 
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"  The  effigy  at  Horley,  Surrey,  is  assumed  to  be  one  of  the 
Salaman  family,  the  arms  being  a  double-headed  eagle  displayed, 
charged  with  a  lion's  head.  It  lies  on  a  level  with  the  floor, 
beneath  an  arch  which  separates  a  north  aisle  from  the  nave, 
and  possibly  forms  the  lid  of  the  coffin  in  which  the  body  was 
placed.  The  particular  interest  belonging  to  it  is  that  it  illus- 
trates the  beginning  of  the  period  of  transition  from  interlaced 
chain-mail  to  the  use  of  plate  armour.  First,  there  is  the 
bascinet,  with  scale-formed  lappets  on  either  side  to  defend  the 
head  ;  then  knee-pieces,  elbow-pieces,  and  shoulder-pieces,  the 
two  latter  being  formed  of  a  lion's  head  similar  to  the  charge  on 
the  eagle,  but  not  probably  heraldic,  as  it  was  a  common  fashion 
at  the  time.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  sleeves  of  the  hau- 
berk do  not  descend  much  beyond  the  elbow ;  but  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  further  protection  of  interlaced  mail  in  a  sup- 
plemental sleeve  for  the  fore-arm,  which  is  proved  not  to  belong 
to  the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk  by  the  set  of  the  mail,  which  in  the 
latter  is  longitudinal  but  in  the  former  transverse.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  it  to  take  this  appearance  had  the  sleeves  been 
united  in  one.  Beneath  this  is  another  defence  which  reaches 
to  the  wrist,  and  consists  of  overlapping  scales  possibly  formed 
of  horn.  Gauntlets  of  leather  with  plates  of  steel  at  this  time 
also  came  into  use,  but  are  here  somewhat  mutilated. 

The  use  of  padded  garments  now  came  in  as  an  adjunct  in 
defensive  armour,  and  are  here  well  shown.  Beneath  the  skirt 
of  the  hauberk  is  the  haketon,  a  garment  stiffly  quilted  longi- 
tudinally. Abo\'e  the  hauberk  is  the  pourpoint  (perpunctum), 
the  padding  of  which  was  held  by  through  stitching,  secured 
on  the  surface  by  a  button  or  stud  of  metal.  Then  comes  the 
cyclas,  a  modification  of  the  surcoat,  by  a  removal  of  the  front 
of  the  skirt,  being  made  also  to  fit  closer  to  the  body,  in  this 
case  laced  up  on  the  right  side.  Other  remarkable  features  to 
be  noted  are  the  numerous  pendant  chains  for  securing  different 
portions  of  the  defence.  There  are  two  mamelieres,  to  which 
chains  are  fastened,  one  of  which,  passing  over  the  shoulder, 
would  doubtless  be  to  secure  the  helm,  as  seen  in  the  brass  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Trumpington.  The  other  seems  to  be  attached  to  the 
sheath  of  the  dagger,  the  handle  of  which  is  secured  to  the  girdle ; 
the  right  arm  has  also  a  chain  attached,  whose  office  would  be 
to  secure  the  sword,  which  in  this  example  was  evidently  drawn, 
but  with  the  right  hand  is  broken  away. 

The  attitude  of  the  figure  is  easy  ;  the  shield  is  suspended  by  a 
guige,  and  is  emblazoned  as  above  described,  and  the  left  hand 
rests  upon  it ;  a  lion  couchant  is  at  the  feet.  The  head  rests  upon 
a  cushion,  and  the  figure  is  upon  a  slightly -ridged  slab,  and,  as 
before  stated,  may  form  the  coffin-lid. 
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The  date  of  the  effigy  may  be  placed  proximately  to  about 
1320.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  brasses  of  Sir  John  de  Creke, 
Westley,  Waterton,  Cambridgeshire  ;  Sir  John  Daubernoun, 
Stoke  Dabernon,  Surrey  ;  Sir  John  de  Northwode,  Minster,  Isle 
of  Sheppey ;  a  Flemish  brass  preserved  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
hospital  in  the  Place  St.  Pharailde,  Ghent;  also  the  effigies 
of  De  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  Hereford  Cathedral ;  that  of 
a  Blanchfront  at  Alvechurch ;  Thomas  Giffard  at  Leckhampton ; 
and  a  torso  at  Sandwich." 

EDWARD  PEACOCK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  by  permission  of 
Lady  Sheffield,  a  case  containing  sixteen  Heads  enamelled  on 
Copper,  representing  personages  in  the  costume  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  probably  intended  for  fanciful  represen- 
tations of  German  Emperors. 

R.  S.  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber- 
land, exhibited,  by  permission  of  the  Corporation  of  Carlisle, 
the  following  objects  : — 

1.  Three  short  Maces  of  iron,  with  heads  formed  of  open 
work.     To  the  lower  end  of  each  is  attached  a  silver  escutcheon 
with  the  arms  of  France  modern  and  England  quarterly.     They 
measure  in  length   respectively    16 J   inches,    15^  inches,  and 
13  inches,  but  are  rather  warped  and  bent.     They  seem  to  have 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  probably  in  one  of  the  con- 
flagrations by  which  some  of  the   earlier  charters  of  Carlisle 
were  destroyed.     Nothing  is  known  of  their  history  ;  they  have 
probably  once  been  gilt  or  silvered. 

The  governing  charter  of  Carlisle,  granted  by  Charles  I.,  in 
confirmation  of  earlier  charters  (21st  July,  1638),  gives  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  bailiffs,  and  citizens  right  to  have  one  sword- 
bearer  before  the  mayor  of  the  said  city,  and  three  sergeants- 
at-mace  ;  the  sword-bearer  and  one  sergeant  to  be  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  the  other  two  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  bailiffs,  and 
twenty-four  capital  citizens  on  the  Monday  after  the  feast  of 
Saint  Michael  the  Archangel.  The  sword-bearer  and  sergeants- 
at-mace  are  to  carry  maces  of  gold  or  silver,  engraved  and 
adorned  with  the  sign  of  this  our  kingdom  of  England. 

2.  Two  Eacing- Bells  of  silver,  globular  in  form,  like  those 
formerly  used  by  pack-horses.     One  of  them  is  gilt,  measures 
2£  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  inscribed — 

*    THE  .  SWEFTES  .  HORSE  .  THES  .  BEL  .  TO  .  TAK  . 
FOR  .  MI  .  LADE  .  DAKER  .  SAKE. 

This  Lady  Dacre  would  probably  be  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
George  Talbot,  fourth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  wife  of  William 
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Lord  Dacre,  Governor  of  Carlisle,  and  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Marches  in  the  reigns  of  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

The  other  bell  is  smaller,  and  bears  the  date  1599,  and  the 
initials  H.  B.  M.  C.,  i.e.  Henry  Baines,  Mayor  of  Carlisle. 
These  bells  and  one  of  the  maces  are  figured  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  383. 

From  time  immemorial  until  recently  the  freemen  of  Carlisle 
were  accustomed  to  hold  horse-races  annually  on  Kingmoor, 
near  Carlisle,  and  a  saddle  was  generally  given  by  the  mayor  as 
a  prize.  Ancient  race-courses  also  abound  in  Cumberland,  as 
the  "  Swifts,"  near  Carlisle,  and  at  nigh  a  dozen  other  places. 
One  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  giving  of  a  bell  as  a  prize  in  a 
horse-race  is  in  a  manuscript  account  of  the  shows  and  pastimes 
of  the  city  of  Chester,  drawn  up  by  a  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  Rogers, 
Archdeacon  of  Chester  (ob.  1595),  and  printed  by  Lysons. 
(Magna  Britannia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  584-592.  See  especially  in 
p.  512,  note,  the  extract  from  the  Corporation  Minutes,  and 
p.  589,  where  an  extract  is  given  from  an  Harleian  MS. 
No.  2150,  f.  356,  probably  by  the  elder  Handle  Holme).  At 
Chester  it  appears  to  have  been  iirst  given  as  a  prize  in  the 
year  1512.  Compare  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  iii.  pp.  253-307; 
Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  33  ;  Ormerod's  Chester,  vol.  i. 
p.  297.  From  this  custom  appears  to  have  arisen  the  popular 
expression  "  to  bear  the  bell."  See  Wright's  Glossary. 

Mr.  Ferguson  also  exhibited  the  following  objects  : — 

1.  A  Quarry  of  Glass,  date  about  1500,  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Archdeacon  Paley,  and  bearing  the  well-known  rebus  of 
Robert  Chamber,  the  great  abbot  of  Holm  Cultram,  viz.  a  chained 
bear,  crozier  and  rnitre,  between  the  letters  B.  c.    The  same  rebus 
occurs  in  stone  at  Heah's  Nook,  near  Carlisle,  a  property  which 
Archdeacon  Paley  enjoyed  in  right  of  his  wife,  Miss  Dobinson. 
It  is  frequent  in  the  district  of  the  abbey  of  Holm  Cultram. 
The  pedigree  of  Chamber  in  the  Visitation  of  Cumberland,  by  St. 
George  (published  by  the  Harleian  Society),  shows  that  Robert 
Chamber  was  abbot  of  Holm  Cultram,  a  second  brother  of  Fur- 
ness,  and  a  third  of  Peterborough.     The  quarry  now  belongs  to 
Mr.  Dobinson  of  Carlisle. 

2.  A  brass  Tobacco  Stopper,  its  top  being  a  cast  of  a  satirical 
medal  issued  in  Germany  about  the  year  1545.      The  subject  is 
the  same  as  that  described  in  Proc.  2d  S.  vii.  p.  128,  No.  6. 

3.  Dutch  Tobacco  Box,  formed  of  a  strip  of  copper,  with  brass 
top  and  bottom;  6|  inches  long,  2  inches  broad,  and   1£  inch 
deep,  oval  at  ends.     On  the  top  is  engraved  a  representation  of 
Diana  and  Actaeon— a  very  Dutch  Diana — and  an  inscription  in 
old  Dutch  or  Flemish.     On  the    bottom   is  a   representation   of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  with  inscription.     Two  similar  boxes 
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are  described  by  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  in  Proc.  2d  S.  vii. 
pp.  20,  188. 

4.  A  silver  Decade  Ring,  or  Dicket.     (See  Proc.  2d  S.  vi. 
p.  59.)     This  ring  has  nine  knots  for  the  Aves,  and  the  bezel 
marks  the  Paternoster.     On  the  facet  is  I.  H.  S.  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  with  a  crown  below. 

5.  A  leaden  Seal,  oval  pointed,  3J  inches  long,  of  the  Chapter 
of  St.  Andrews,  bearing  a  church,  with  a  tall  tower,  between  a 
Latin  cross  and  sun  to  the  dexter,  and  the  moon  and  St.  Andrew's 
cross  to  the  sinister.     A  triquetra  is  in  the  base.     Legend : — 

SIGILL.  ECCLESIE  SANCTI  ANDREE  APOSTOLI  IN  SCOTIA. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  it  has  been  for  forty  years  in  the  Car- 
lisle Museum  its  history  is  unknown. 

6.  A  Manuscript  written  in  a  minute  hand  in  double  columns  on 
112  pages  of  fine  vellum.    It  is  in  the  original  binding  of  boards 
covered  with  leather,  and  hand-tooled,  the  outer  line  of  orna- 
ment on  each  side  being  some  forty  repetitions  of  the  stamp  of 
a  man-headed  dragon,  whose  tail  ends  in  a  head,  which  is  ex- 
changing compliments  with  the  proper  head,  the  inner,  some 
twenty  of  a  lion  rampant,  enclosing  about  four  repetitions  of  a 
smaller  stamp,  a  wreath  of  foliage  encircling  a  rod.     Mr.  H. 
T.  Wake,  of  Cockermouth,  who  purchased  the  manuscript  at  the 
sale  of  the  library  at  Irton  Hall,  in  Cumberland,  has  ascertained 
the  authors  to  be  W.  de  Lemington  and  Thomas  de  Bungay.    It 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  the  property  of  Thomas  Billet. 
The  manuscript  treats  of  colour,  sense,  generation,  the  soul,  me- 
chanics, philosophy,  <&c.     Special  passages  are  marked  in  the 
margin  by  index  hands,  grotesque  faces  with  elongated  noses, 
birds  with  huge  bills,  (fee. ;   sometimes  these  are   mounted  on 
rods,  and  resemble  scratch-backs  and  fool's  baubles.     It  is  now 
in  the  Carlisle  Museum. 

Mr.  Ferguson  also  exhibited  rubbings  of  nine  Brasses  from 
Grey  stoke  church,  Cumberland,  which  were  presented  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Lees,  Vicar  of  Wreay,  Carlisle,  and  formerly  curate  of 
Greystoke.  They  complete  the  Society's  set  of  Cumberland 
Brasses  (See  Proc.  2d  S.  vii.  p.  24),  where  the  Greystoke  Brasses 
are  stated  as  six  only.  The  inscriptions  are  given  in  Jefferson's 
Leath  Ward  and  in  Nicolson's  Visitation. 

Mr.  Ferguson  also  exhibited  and  presented  a  cast  of  the  Cor- 
porate Seal  of  Carlisle.  On  the  obverse  is  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  within  two  legends :  on  the  outer  circle — 

S'  COMMVNIS  I  CIVIVM  I  KARLIOLENSIS. 

on  the  inner,  the  angelic  salutation — 

AVE  MARIA  GRATIA  PLENA. 
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On  the  reverse  is  a  cross  between  four  roses,  with  a  fifth  rose  on 
the  intersection  of  the  limbs  of  the  cross ;  the  legend  the  same 
as  on  outer  circle  of  obverse. 

The  diameter  of  the  seal  is  3£  inches.  An  impression  of  this 
seal  is  appended  to  a  document  dated  17th  June,  1462,  and  to 
many  later  ones. 

JAMES  FOWLER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Yorkshire, 
communicated  a  series  of  Notes  on  various  objects  and  topics  of 
archaeological  interest,  as  specified  under  the  successive  headings 
here  following : — 

I. — Specimens  illustrative  of  the  destructive  influence  of  gas  on 
leather,  silk,  and  stone. 

I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere*  the  incalculable  injury  occa- 
sioned to  painted  glass  by  gas,  and  referred  to  the  ill  effects  of 
the  latter  on  metal,  stone,  bindings  of  books,  paintings,  &c.  The 
specimens  of  leather  exhibited  are  fragments  of  the  calf  bindings 
of  books  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  Office,  at  Wakefield,  kindly 
given  me  by  Mr.  Pickard,  the  Deputy  Registrar.  When  the 
books,  from  which  these  were  taken,  were  opened,  the  backs 
cracked  and  crumbled  into  small  pieces;  the  separated  fragments 
(in  one  of  the  specimens  exhibited,  consisting  of  four  thicknesses 
of  solid  leather)  tore  like  brown  paper  ;  they  rub  readily  to 
powder  between  the  fingers ;  they  are  completely  rotten.  To 
the  taste  they  are  extremely  acid  ;  they  redden  litmus  paper  in- 
stantly. Mr.  G.  E.  Davis  has  recently  examined  other  similar 
specimens  of  leather  after  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  burning  gas, 
and  has  published  his  results  in  an  interesting  communication.! 
In  one  instance  he  found  2'847  per  cent,  of  combined  sulphuric 
acid  and  1*920  per  cent,  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  same 
leather  of  the  same  binding  of  the  same  book  where  protected  by 
the  lettering  piece  at  the  back  contained  only  0*39  per  cent,  of 
combined  and  0*76  per  cent,  of  free  sulphuric  acid.  In  another 
instance,  the  leather,  where  exposed,  contained  3'46  per  cent,  of 
combined  and  2*18  per  cent,  of  free  acid,  while  the  same  leather 
of  the  same  book  where  not  thus  exposed  contained  only  T85 
per  cent,  of  combined  and  0'64  per  cent,  of  uncombined  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  source  of  the  acid  can  only  be  the  sulphur  in 
the  gas  employed  as  an  illuminating  agent  in  the  places  where 
the  books  were  kept.  The  Parliamentary  maximum  is  20  grains 
of  sulphur  in  100  cubic  feet  of  gas,  but  this  is  very  often  ex- 
ceeded, and  as  much  as  60  grains  have  been  found  in  100  cubic 

*  On  the  Decay  of  Glass,  &c.  (Archseologia,  vol.  xlvi.) 
f  Chemical  News,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  227. 
VOL.  VIII.  I 
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feet,*  representing  185  grains  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol, 
for  every  100  cubic  feot  of  gas  consumed. 

Some  specimens  of  very  thick  silk  cord  are  also  exhibited, 
which',  just  four  years  ago,  when  new,  were  the  strongest  material 
of  the  kind  that  could  be  procured.  They  have  been  used  for 
suspending  certain  objects  in  one  of  my  own  rooms  in  which  gas 
is  burnt  in  an  evening,  and  the  cord  is  now  so  rotten  that  it 
breaks  with  the  slightest  force,  and  is  entirely  useless.  It  is 
acid  to  the  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  instantly.  On  analysis,  I 
have  found  that  sulphuric  acid  is  present  in  large  quantity. 

I  have  now  to  exhibit  two  other  specimens,  from  York  Minster; 
the  one,  of  gray  powdering  crystalline  efflorescence,  weighing 
about  400  grains,  from  the  crypt ;  the  other,  of  white  crystal- 
line crust,  gray  on  its  outer  surface,  weighing  just  100  grains, 
and  measuring  2-J  inches  long,  and  1  inch  wide,  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick,  off  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Savage,  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  choir,  closely  adjacent.  The  specimens  are  alike  in 
composition,  having  been  found  on  analysis  to  consist  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  mixed  with  dust ; 
the  sulphuric  acid  being  supplied  by  the  oxidized  sulphurous 
umes  of  the  gas  used  in  large  quantity  continually  burning  in 
order  to  light  up  the  crypt  for  visitors,  and  the  lime  and  mag- 
nesia by  the  magnesian  limestone  of  which  the  cathedral  is  built. 
Archbishop  Savage  died  2  Sept.  1507,  and  his  monument  is  in 
the  rich  style  of  the  period ;  believed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Master  Thomas  Dalby,  Archdeacon  of  Richmond.  On  the  cor- 
nice are  projecting  angels  bearing  shields  variously  inscribed — 
Doctor  —  Savage  —  London  —  Yorke  —  Rochestar  — Thomas — 
Dalby.  The  tomb  is  so  situated  as  to  catch  freely  the  draught 
from  the  crypt,  and  under  this  destructive  influence  the  beautiful 
workmanship,  executed  in  a  soft  cream-coloured  magnesian  lime- 
stone, has  been  more  injured  during  the  last  ten  years  than 
during  the  whole  of  the  previous  three  centuries  and  a-half  of 
its  existence.  The  lime  is  changed  by  the  corrosive  fumes  of 
the  gas  into  gypsum,  the  magnesia  into  Epsom  salt,  and  the 
whole  is  perishing  visibly  from  year  to  year  as  from  second  to 
second  we  see  a  lump  of  sugar  disappear  in  a  cup  of  tea  or  an 
icicle  in  the  sun. 

IT.— A  water-colour  drawing,  by  Cromek,  of  the  west  doorway 
of  Campsall  church,  Yorkshire,  as  it  formerly  existed ; 
with,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  photograph  of  it  in  its  present 
condition,  since  undergoing  "  restoration." 

The  drawing  is  a  beautiful  and  accurate  representation  of  the 
doorway — a  twelfth-century  work— in  the  condition  I  knew  it 
*  Chemical  News,  March,  1865,  p.  154. 
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until  lately.  The  semi-circular  head  recedes  in  four  orders, 
enriched  with  chevron  ornament,  supported  by  four  shafts  with 
cushion  capitals  in  the  jambs,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by 
a  hood-mould  ornamented  with  the  star  pattern,  and  the  old  oak 
doors  and  wrought-iron  hinges  still  remaining.  Above  is  a 
gallery  of  five  arches,  the  central  one  pierced  through  for  a 
window,  being  about  twice  the  width  and  correspondingly 
higher  than  the  rest.  The  ground  has  been  raised  so  as  to 
conceal  the  bases  of  the  jambs  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the  level 
of  the  churchyard.  Four  of  the  eight  shafts  in  the  jambs  have 
perished.  The  rest  of  the  stone  is  weathered,  and  the  surface 
dappled  with  rich  colour,  the  whole  forming  a  charming  subject 
for  an  artist,  and  one  which  any  cultivated  eye  might  contem- 
plate with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Structurally,  it  is  still  as 
sound  as  when  it  first  left  the  hand  of  the  Norman  mason  seven 
centuries  ago  ;  ready  to  stand,  if  let  alone,  the  storms  of  as  many 
centuries  more.  But  it  has  been  "  restored,"  and  the  photo- 
graph is  a  representation  of  the  result.  The  earth,  consisting 
of  the  remains  of  those  "rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,"  qui 
nos  precesserunt  cum  signo  fidei,  ei  dormiunt  in  somno  pads, 
has  been  dug  away  from  the  jambs,  and  a  door-step  laid  down 
with  a  scraper  of  correct  pattern  at  each  end.  In  the  doorway 
above,  many  new  stones  have  been  inserted ;  old  ones  have  been 
chiselled  over ;  new  shafts  (as  straight  and  circular  as  if  of  cast- 
iron)  have  been  added,  and  a  new  door — completely  covered 
with  ironwork  far  more  "  Norman  "  than  the  original  ever  was; 
the  whole  being  thus,  as  Wyatt  said  at  Salisbury,  "  reduced  to  a 
perfect  condition."  Until  a  better  taste  arises,  therefore,  it 
would  seem  that  not  even  the  choicest  and  most  picturesque  of 
our  national  antiquities  are  safe  from  "restoration";  and  that 
those  who  would  tremble  to  have  the  authenticity  of  pictures  or 
other  works  of  art  in  their  own  houses  mutilated,  defaced,  or 
patched,  will  yet  generously  and  lavishly  subscribe  to  defray  the 
expense  and  cost  of  defacing  the  monuments  of  Gothic  art  exist- 
ing in  their  neighbourhood. 

III. — A  piece  of  marble  cornice,  and  two  pieces  of  green  ser- 
pentine or  porphyry,  recently  "  restored,"  off  the  drum  of 
Brunelleschi's  cupola,  at  Florence;  brought  by  me  in  1877 
from  Italy. 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  our  own  short-coinings 
in  the  matter  of"  restoration  "  are  merely  the  result  of  a  general 
European  ignorance,  at  present,  of  the  true  treatment  of  Gothic 
monuments ;  and  that  we  are  not,  after  all,  much  worse  than 
our  neighbours  abroad.  None  of  our  greatest  churches  in  Eng- 
land have  been  so  cruelly  treated,  as,  for  instance,  in  France, 

I  2 
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the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  or  the  Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Denis.  In  Italy,  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  works  are 
being  tampered  with.  At  Venice,  even  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  St.  Mark's,  they  are  at  work  ;  while  at  Florence  they 
are  spending  vast  sums  in  destroying  to  a  great  extent  the  in- 
terest and  beauty  of  the  Cathedral.  Having  in  the  sixteenth 
century  destroyed  Giotto's  facade,  they  are  now  vigorously  en- 
gaged in  building  a  fresh  one  ;  but,  in  addition,  they  have  torn 
down  a  considerable  portion  of  the  precious  marble  casing  of  the 
drum  of  the  central  cupola,  This  would  have  been  the  less  de- 
plorable had  the  marbles,  not  in  the  slightest  perceptible  degree 
decayed,  been  taken  down  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  have 
been  replaced  entire.  Instead  of  this,  much  of  the  ancient  work 
has  been  utterly  destroyed.  The  magnificent  fragment  exhi- 
bited, sculptured  in  an  original,  bold  and  effective,  but  most  ele- 
gant, modification  of  the  egg  and  tongue  pattern,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  rich  coloration  of  the  surface  by  time,  is  in  as  fine 
order  and  preservation  as  the  day  it  left  the  hand  of  the  sculptor. 
The  coloration  is  produced  by  the  iron,  which,  existing  in  the 
marble  as  protoxide,  communicates  no  tint  to  sully  its  whiteness 
until,  being  set  at  liberty  in  minute  quantity  by  the  slow  solvent 
action  of  rain  and  watery  vapour  of  the  atmosphere,  it  absorbs 
oxygen  to  form  peroxide,  which,  running  down  the  walls,  com- 
municates fine  warm  tints  of  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  not  only 
to  the  marble  itself  but  to  the  coloured  serpentines  also.  At 
the  present  moment  they  are  engaged  either  in  "  restoring  "  off 
this  beautiful  patina,  or  in  inserting  altogether  new  stones,  with 
the  view  of  making  the  unrivalled  ancient  parts  of  the  building 
resemble  more  closely  their  own  modern  insertions. 

IV. — Eemarks  on  wall-paintings  at  Shulbred  priory,  Sussex. 

The  wall-paintings  at  Shulbred  priory,  though  they  have 
several  times  been  described*  more  or  less  correctly,  are  still 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  some  further  notice.  The  situation 
of  the  priory  is  very  picturesque.  On  reaching  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  on  the  road  from  Lynchmere,  the  domestic  buildings,  now 
utilized  as  a  farmstead,  are  seen  nestled  amongst  trees  in  the 
midst  of  a  cultivated  enclosure,  sheltered  on  the  north  and  east 
by  hills,  on  the  slopes  of  which  vines  might  once  have  grown, 
whilst  on  the  south  and  west  it  is  freely  open  to  the  sun.  A 
brook  of  sweet  water,  with  watercresses  growing  from  its  pebbly 
bottom,  and  mint  and  wholesome  herbs  upon  its  banks,  babbles 
by.  An  oifshoot  from  this,  in  an  artificial  cutting,  flows  to  the 

*  Gent.  Mag.  1799,  vol.  Ixix.  part  2,  p.  G41  ;  Horsfield,  Hist,  of  Sussex, 
ii.  103;  Lower,  Compendious  Hist,  of  Sussex,  ii.  157;  Murray,  Handbook  for 
Kent  and  Sussex,  p.  :j(js. 
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kitchen  door  of  the  priory,  where  it  falls  from  a  stone  spout  into 
a  trough,  and  thence  under  the  building,  emerging  at  some 
distance  on  the  opposite  side.  Not  far  distant  is  what  was  once 
doubtless  a  fish-pond,  at  present  surrounded  by  trees  and  grown 
over  at  the  bottom  with  rushes,  a  little  water  only  standing  at 
one  end.  The  buildings,  to  a  considerable  extent  of  timber,  are 
but  little  altered,  except  by  the  bricking  up  of  windows  and 
doorways.  The  original  tall  stacks  of  chimneys  remain  perfect. 
In  the  lower  story  is  a  fine  Early  English  groined  undercroft, 
now  used  as  a  cellar,  and  above  this  is  the  so-called  prior's 
chamber.  This  faces  west ;  the  floor  is  bricked,  and  there  is  a 
wide  fire-place  at  the  north-west  corner.  The  north  end  is 
divided  by  three  uprights  of  the  timber  framing  into  four  com- 
partments, each  of  which  is  again  divided,  by  a  beam  running 
horizontally,  into  two.  In  the  four  upper  squares  thus  formed 
are  four  distemper  paintings  on  plaster,  all  of  them  evidently  of 
one  date. 

In  the  first  compartment  is  a  representation  of  the  joy  of  the 
animal  creation  at  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  Neither  the  holy 
child,  nor  Mary,  nor  Joseph,  nor  the  conventional  stable  are 
represented,  but  in  an  open  field  or  country  a  cock,  the  bird  of 
morn,  stands  as  in  the  act  of  crowing,  with  a  scroll  issuing  from 
his  beak  inscribed  "  Christus  natus  est."  A  duck,  a  little  way 
off,  with  webbed  feet  and  flat  bill,  inquiring,  quacks,  "  Quando, 
Quando?"  A  black  raven,  bird  of  night,  answers,  "  In  hac 
nocte."  A  cow,  running  and  tossing  her  head,  bellows,  "  Ubi, 
Ubi  ?  "  And  a  little  lamb  bleats,  "  In  Bethlem."  Above  this 
picture  is  inscribed,  within  a  border,  the  verse  "  Ecce  virgo 
concipiet  et  pariet  filium  et  vocabitnr  nomen  eius  Emanuel. 
Isaise  "  ;  and  below,  within  another  border, 

"  Gloria  tibi  Domine 
Qui  natus  es  de  virgine 
Cum  Patre  et  Sancto  Spiritu 
In  sempiterna  secula.     Amen." 

On  the  horizontal  beam,  still  lower,  is  the  verse,  "  Omnis  spiritus 
laudet  Dominum."  (Psal.  cl.)  The  lettering  of  the  inscriptions 
throughout  is  Roman,  except  that  the  S'es  are  turned  the  wrong 
way,  and  that  q  is  used  for  Q  and  b  for  B. 

tn  the  second  compartment  are  the  arms — Quarterly,  1  and  4, 
France  and  England ;  2,  Scotland;  3,  Ireland  ;  all  within  a  garter 
azure,  inscribed,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense."  Above,  a  helmet, 
set  affrontee,  and  upon  the  same  a  mantle  or,  doubled  ermine, 
adorned  with  a  crown  surmounted  by  a  lion  passant  ^guardant, 
to  the  dexter  whereof  is  the  letter  IT,  and  to  the  sinister  the 
letter  IE-  Supporters,  a  lion  rampant  or,  crowned,  and  an 
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unicorn  gorged  with  a  crown,  having  thereto  a  chain  affixed, 
both  standing  on  a  compartment  placed  underneath,  from  the 
midst  whereof  issue  the  royal  badges  of  England  and  Scotland, 
to  wit,  the  rose  for  England  and  thistle  for  Scotland,  and  in 
the  table  of  the  compartment  the  motto,  "  Beati  pacifici." 

In  the  third  compartment  are  three  full-length  figures  of  ladies, 
with  small  waists,  in  hooped  skirts,  with  wide  sleeves,  ruffed 
collars,  and  winged  head-dresses  (faces  rubbed  out).  The  hands 
of  all  three  rest  upon  their  hips.  The  ground  on  which  they 
stand  is  indicated  by  curved  bluish-green  stripes,  and  a  rude 
background  by  trees  and  hills  of  the  same. 

In  tha  fourth  compartment  are  two  cocks,  each  with  a  shield 
in  one  claw  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  fighting  a  duel,  whilst  a 
fox  behind  is  seen  running  off  with  a  fowl.  Rude  landscape 
background  with  domestic  buildings  in  front. 

Besides  the  above,  in  the  middle  of  the  side  opposite  the  win- 
dow, is  a  subject  nearly  obliterated.  There  appears  to  be  a  man 
riding  on  horseback  with  two  dogs  running  in  front,  and  some 
indication  of  domestic  buildings,  and  of  rude  landscape  back- 
ground. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  date  to  which  all  these 
paintings  belong  is  that  of  James  I.,  to  which  the  arms,  the 
costume  of  the  figures,  and  the  style  (coarse  and  inartistic,  like 
that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  other  wall-paintings  of  this 
reign  and  the  next),  certainly  belong.  We  know,  also,  that 
cock-fighting,  patronised  by  Henry  VIII. ,  flourished  greatly 
under  the  Stuart  kings  ;  and  Grwillim,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Display  of  Heraldrie,  which  appeared  in  1611  (in  the  same  reign 
therefore  as  that  in  which  these  paintings  were  executed),  calls 
the  cock,  "the  knight  amongst  birds,  being  both  of  noble  courage, 
and  also  prepared  euermore  to  the  battle,  having  his  combe  for 
an  helmet,  his  sharpe  and  hooked  bill  for  a  faucheon  or  curttax, 
to  slash  and  wound  his  enemie ;  and  as  a  compleat  souldier 
armed  a  cape-a-pee,  he  hath  his  legges  armed  with  spurres,  giv- 
ing example  to  the  valiant  souldier  to  repell  danger  by  fight 
and  not  \>y  flight  ...  Of  all  birds,  this  may  best  be  said  in 
blazon  to  be  armed,  that  is  thus  furnished  and  prepared  to  the 
encounter  "  (p.  164). 

The  idea  or  conception  of  the  first  painting,  however,  belongs 
to  an  earlier  period,  though  that  it  continued  to  a  period  even 
still  later  than  that  to  which  these  paintings  are  assigned  is 
proved  by  the  reference  beneath  *  to  an  old  Christmas  Carol,  for 

*  Hone,  in  his  Every-Day  Book  (1826,  i.  1600,  Dec.  24),  thus  describes  it. 
"  There  is  a  sheet  of  carols  headed  thus  :  CHEISTUS  NATUS  EST  :  Christ  is 
born  ;  with  a  woodcut,  10  inches  high  by  8£  inches  wide,  representing  the 
stable  at  Bethlehem  ;  Christ  in  the  crib,  watched  by  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  ; 
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which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.  The 
tradition  that  an  ox  and  an  ass  were  actually  present  at  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour  is  very  ancient ;  the  former  having  been  taken 
to  Bethlehem,  as  is  suggested  in  the  Legenda  Aurea,  to  sell  in 
order  to  obtain  the  money  for  the  tax  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  at  Bethlehem  and  on  the  way,  the  latter 
being  that  on  which  Mary  rode;  and  they  are  usually. repre- 
sented as  kneeling,  in  a  not  altogether  unnatural  attitude,  to  in- 
dicate that  they  were  servants  of  the  king  whose  lowly  palace 
was  a  stable,  whose  throne  was  a  manger,  and  whose  only  cour- 
tiers, Joseph  and  Mary.*  Besides  this,  the  animals  were  taken 
as  symbolical  respectively  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  But  the 
fundamental  conception,  and  that  most  generally  received,  was 
that  they  represented  an  honour  paid  to  our  Saviour  by  the 
whole  of  Nature.  True,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  was  the 
most  conspicuous  symbol  of  His  glorification;  but  "  Ejus  nati- 
vitas  fuit  multipliciter  ostensa.  Ostensa  est  enim  per  omnes 
gradus  creaturarum."f  Or,  as  was  sung  in  the  ancient  hymn 
to  the  Virgin — 

" .  .  .  .  tu  quae  genuisti 
Natura  mirante,  tuum  sanctum  Genitorem." 

It  was  not  merely  Man  that  suffered  in  the  Fall— the  whole  of 
creation  was  changed  and  corrupted ;  beasts  and  reptiles,  before 
friendly  or  innocent,  became  fierce  and  poisonous ; }  the  Apostle 
also  bearing  witness — "  Vanitati  enim  creatura  subjecta  est  ... 
Scimus  enim  quod  omnis  creatura  ingemiscit  et  parturit."  § 
That,  also,  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  the  whole  of  Nature, 
and  not  Man  only,  had  a  share,  the  Apostle  seems  to  imply,  and 
that  view  was  constantly  held  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  tradi- 
tional ox  and  ass  thus  came  to  represent  Nature,  in  general^  in 
Adoration  before  our  Saviour,  and  in  this  light  the  question 

shepherds  kneeling  ;  angels  attending ;  a  man  playing  on  the  bagpipes  ;  a  woman 
with  a  basket  of  fruit  on  her  head;  a  sheep  bleating  and  an  ox  lowing  on  the 
ground  ;  a  raven  croaking  and  a  crow  cawing  on  the  hay-rack  ;  a  cock  crowing 
above  them  ;  and  angels  singing  in  the  sky.  The  animals  have  labels  from  their 
mouths,  bearing  Latin  inscriptions.  Down  the  side  of  the  woodcut  is  the  follow- 
ing account  and  explanation :  '  A  religious  man,  inventing  the  conceits  of  both 
birds  and  beasts,  drawn  in  the  picture  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  doth  thus  express 
them:  The  cock  croweth,  'Christus  natus  est,'  Christ  is  born.  The  raven 
asked  <  Quando  ?'  When*?  The  crow  replied,  '  Hac  nocte,'  This  night.  The 
ox  cryeth  out, '  Ubi  ?  Ubi  ?'  Where  ?  Where  ?  The  sheep  bleated  out, '  Bethle- 
hem, Bethlehem.'  A  voice  from  heaven  sounded, '  Gloria  in  excelsis,'  Glory  be 
on  high.— London :  Printed  and  sold  by  J.  Bradford,  in  Little  Britain,  the 
corner-house  over  against  the  Pump,  1701.  Price  One  Penny.  (This  carol  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Upcott.)" 

*  St.  Bernard,  quoted  in  Leg.  Aur.  cap.  xiv. 

f  Leg.  Aur.  cap.  vi.     The  whole  passage  is  curious,  but  too  long  to  quote. 

t  Vincentii  Bellovacensis,  Spec.  Nat.  xxx.  79,  85,  quoting  authorities. 

§  Ad  Romanos,  viii.  20-22. 
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whether  they  were  actually  present  at  the  Nativity  or  not 
becomes  of  no  importance.  In  the  Historia  de  Nativitate  Marige 
et  de  Infantia  Salvatoris  it  is  said  that  once  when  Jesus  lay  upon 
the  lap  of  his  mother  in  a  cave  in  the  wilderness  during  the  flight 
into  Egypt,  the  dragons,  which  were  the  rightful  tenants  of  the 
cave,  came  forth  and  worshipped  Him,*  and  that  the  lions, 
leopards,  and  other  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  likewise  worshipped 
Him,  and  were  at  peace  with  the  oxen  and  asses,  the  sheep  and 
rams,  which  they  had  taken  with  them  from  Judaea, f  These  are 
of  course  u  poetic  didactical  words;  "  no  more  to  be  received  as 
literal  statements  of  fact  than  the  legends  of  St.  George,  St.  Mar- 
garet, St.  Christopher,  or  St.  Dionysius,  the  like  of  which  were 
repudiated  in  the  historical  sense  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pope 
Gelasius.  Of  the  legend  of  St.  George,  Cardinal  Baronius  says 
expressly—  "  Symboli  potius  quam  historise  alicuius  opinor  esse 
expressam  imaginem,"  J  referring  also  to  Eusebius  §  to  prove 
that  such  pictures  were  even  then  considered  only  symbolic.  He 
agrees,  also,  with  Hieronymus  Vida  in  interpreting  the  legend 
of  St.  Christopher  in  an  allegorical  sense.  ||  At  once  the  clearest 
and  most  authoritative  writer  on  the  subject  in  the  abstract  is, 
however,  St.  Dionysius  Areopagita,  whose  remarks  apply  to 
representations  of  all  kinds,  whether  in  the  manifold  imagery  of 
words  or  pictures.  "  Symbolical  representations,"  he  says,  "  are 
less  likely  to  mislead  than  those  which  pretend  to  pourtray  the 
actual,  since  the  former  do  not  profess  to  contain  the  truth  in 
themselves,  and  are  rejected  at  once  as  inadequate  by  the  mind, 
which  then  passes  on  at  once  to  the  ideal  or  spiritual,  whereas 
the  mind  dwells  in  and  is  satisfied  with  the  latter,  which,  how- 
ever, equally  with  the  former,  can  never  be  other  than  inadequate 
embodiments  of  ideas."  f  The  conceit  of  the  painter  in  attempting 
to  imitate  the  sound  of  the  animals'  voices  by  Latin  texts  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion  is  quaint,  but  scarcely  more  so  than  a 
representation  (of  which  I  exhibit  a  coloured  tracing)  of  apes 
playing  on  musical  instruments  and  singing  in  a  window,  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  of  York  Minster, 
which,  again,  is  but  a  free  rendering  (according  to  the  modes  of 
that  day)  of  the  words  of  the  Psalmist — "  Praise  the  Lord  upon 

earth,  ye beasts  and  all  cattle praise  Him  with 

the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  praise  Him upon  the  strings 

and  pipe Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the 

Lord." 

V.  Three  yellow  fishes,  ranged  in  order  side  by  side,  listening 
attentively  apparently  to  a  sermon  preached  to  them  by  one  in 

*  Cap.  xviii.  f  Cap.  xix. 

J  Martyrolog.  Roman.  Apr.  23.  §  Vita  Constantini  Imp.  iii.  3. 

C  Op.  cit.  Jul.  25.  f  Celestis  Hierarch.  capp.  i,  ii. 
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a  red  tunic  and  cap  and  blue  mantle,  but  without  nimbus,  for- 
merly in  a  window  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  south  aisle  of 
Blythborough  church,  Suffolk. 

This  subject  not  improbably  formed  part  of  a  window  repre- 
senting the  acts  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  similar  in  character 
to  the  St.  William  and  St.  Cuthbert  windows  in  York  Minster,* 
and  many  others,  less  illustrious,  which  might  be  mentioned. 
St.  Anthony  was  born  at  Lisbon,  and  in  early  life  entered  a 
monastery  of  Augustine  Canons.     Whilst  there,  some  brethren 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  came  for  alms,  and  St.  Anthony 
seeing  them  was  delighted  with  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
their  lives,  and  desired  to  join  them.     With  some  difficulty  he 
obtained  the  necessary  permission,  took  the  habit,  and  at  once 
became  distinguished  as  a  preacher.      After  many  travels  he 
came  at  length  to  Padua,  where  he  sickened  and  died,  after 
being  only  ten  years  in  the  order,  13th  June,  1231.     On  the 
fifth  day  after  his  decease  he  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church 
in  that  city.     Miracles  began  at  once  to  be  performed  at  his 
tomb,  and  throngs  of  pilgrims  poured  in  from  all  parts,  bringing 
with  them  (such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  their  devotion)    wax 
candles  of  such  weight  that  they  had  to  be  carried  separately 
on  men's  shoulders,  of  such  length  that  they  could  not  be  set  up  in 
the  church  without  being  cut  in  two,  and  in  such  numbers  that 
many  had  to  be  left  outside  in  the  street  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them  within.     Next  year,  his  miracles  having  been  read 
in  public  and  approved,  the  most  blessed  priest  of  Christ  and  con- 
fessor Anthony  was  received  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  into  the  num- 
ber of  the  saints.    The  list  of  these  miracles  includes  nineteen  con- 
tracted persons  made  straight,  five  paralytics  restored,  the  same 
number  of  humpbacks  cured,  six  blind  persons  made  to  see,  the 
ears  of  three  deaf  opened,  the  tongues  of  the  same  number  of 
dumb  loosed,  two  cured  of  the  falling  sickness,  the  same  number 
freed  from  fever,  and  two  persons  raised  from   the   dead,  be- 
sides  certain  others   not   easily   classified.       But   there   is   no 
miracle  commemorated   in   the   picture   now   under  considera- 
tion, the  Papal  bull  of  the  canonization  dwelling  rather  on  the 
miracles  performed  after  death — "  Nunc  vivens  in  coelo  multis 
coruscat   miraculis."     The  Bollandists,   however,    discovered  a 
book  of  the  miracles  of  the  saint,  taken  from  the  chronicles  of 
the  order,   and  in  this  the  miracle  is  related  at  length  in  the 
following  words. f 

*  On  the  St.  William  Window,  York  Minster,  see  Yorkshire  Archgeolog. 
Journ  iii.  198-348.  On  the  St.  Cuthbert  Window  in  York  Minster,  ibid,  iv 
249-376. 

f  Joan.  Bollandi,  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jun.  torn.  ii.  p.  724.  Liber  miraculorum 
Chronicis  Ordinis  olim  insertus,  et  ex  MSS.  erutus  a  R.  P.  Luca  Wadingo.  By  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Cross,  of  Appleby  Vicarage,  Lincolnshire,  I  have  had 
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2.  Cum  S.  Antonius  Arimini  praedicaret,  ubi  haereticorum  magna  copia  mora- 
batur  ;  contra  eorum  errores  disputans,  cupiebat  eos  ad  lumen  reducere  veritatis. 
Ipsi  yero,  facti  lapides  per  obstinationem,  illius  sanctis  eloquiis  non  solum  non 
acquiescere,  sed  ipsa  audire  totaliter  contempserunt.     Sanctus  vero  Antonius,  Deo 
inspirante,  accessit  quadam  die  ad  os  fluminis,*  juxta  mare,  con stans  in  ripa  quaa 
mari  appropinquabat  et  flumini ;  incessitque  modo  praedicationis  pisces  ex  parte 
Domini  advocare,  dicens:  Audite  verbum  domini,  pisces  maris  et  fluminis,  ex 
quo  -illud  audire  contemnent  haeret.ici   infideles.     Ecce  statim  accedit  ante  S. 
Antonium  tanta  magnorum  et  parvorum  piscium  multitudo,  quod  numquam  tanta 
simul  in  illis  partibus  visa  fuit :  et  omnes  tenebant  capita  aliquantulum  extra 
aquam.     Vidisses  ibi  pisces  magnos  adhaerere  minoribus,  et  minores  sub  alis 
maguorum  pacifice  pertransire  et  etiam  permanere.     Vidisses  ibi  diversorum 
species,  et  quoslibet  ad  sibi  similes  currere,  et  quasi  quemdam  campum  pictum, 
varietate  colorum  et  figurarum  mirabiliter  decoratum,  ante  Sancti  faciem  ordinari. 
Vidisses  ibi  turmas   piscium,  magnorum  et  grandium,  quasi   castrorum   acies 
ordinatas.  loca  ad  predication  em  percipere.     Vidisses  ibi  pisces  mediocres,  loca 
mediocria  capere ;  et,  quasi  doctos  a  Deo,  absque  truculentia  in  suis  locis  con- 
sistere.     Vidisses  ibi  piscium    parvulorum    multitudinem    copiosam,  tanquam 
peregrinos  ad  Indulgentiam  propinquare,  et  ad  sanctum  Patrem,  tamquam  ad 
tutorem,  propinquiores  accedere.     Ita  quod  in  ista  praedicatione,  caslitus  ordinata, 
primo  pisces  minores,  secundo  mediocres,  tertio  ubi  erat  aqua  profuudior,  pisces 
maximi,  S.  Antonio  assistebant. 

3.  Illis  vero  taliter  ordinatis,  incepit  S.  Antonius  solenniter  prasdicare,  dicens  : 
Fratres  mei,  Pisces,  multum  tenemini  pro  vestro  modulo  referre  gratias  Creatori, 
qui  in  vestrum  habitaculum  dedit  vobis  tarn  nobile  elementum,  itaut  aquas  dulces 
et  salsas,  prout   expedit,  habeatis.      Refugia  insuper  multiplicia  contulit,  ut 
evitetis  incommoda  tempestatis.     Exhibuit  insuper  elementum  vobis  diaphanum 
et  limpidum,  ut  vias  per  quas  incedatis,  et  escas  plenius  videatis.     Ut  etiam 
vivere  possitis,  idem   Creator    vobis  escas    necessarias    administrat.      Vos    in 
creatione  mundi,  pro  benedictione,  a  Deo  multiplicationis  praeceptum  habuistis. 

pointed  out  to  me  another,  but  much  shorter  account,  in  a  little  volume  in  his  pos- 
session, entitled — "  Vita  del  glorioso  taumaturgo  S.  Antonio  di  Padova,  estratta 
da  quella  dell' Ab.  de  Azevedo  da  Vincenzo  Voltolina.  Padova,  18-44."  It  mea- 
sures 4£  inches  by  3  inches,  and  contains  a  frontispiece  of  the  saint,  followed  by 
sixteen  full-page  woodcuts,  each  accompanied  by  two  pages  of  descriptive  letter- 
press, concluding  with  another  full-page  illustration  of  the  assumption  of  the 
saint.  Antonio  Vieyra,  who  is  called  "  the  Last  of  Mediaeval  Preachers  "  (b.  1608,  d. 
1 697),  preached  also  a  Sermon  to  the  Fishes,  "  in  which,"  as  his  biographer,  Father 
Andre  de  Barros,  remarks,  "  by  a  most  ingenious  allegory,  speaking  to  the  fishes, 
he  preached  to  men  truths  not  less  important  than  ill-received  ;"  that,  for  instance, 
those  animals  are  the  happiest  which  have  least  to  do  with  men,  as  fishes  expe- 
rienced during  the  Deluge,  when  the  animals  nearest  to  man  were  drowned  while 
they  alone  escaped  ;  but  fishes  should  not  "  fight  and  devour  one  another  "  like 
men;  nor  should  the  bully- fish  be  so  quarrelsome,  but  try  to  be  like  the  noble 
sword-fish;  and  the  flying-fish  should  be  satisfied  with  their  station  in  life,  and 
not  try  to  fly  like  birds,  or,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  sailors,  they  will  be  falling 
amongst  the  rigging  and  on  the  decks  of  ships,  and  so  miserably  perish.  The 
reason  why  fishes  were  excluded  from  sacrifice  under  the  old  law  was  because 
they  cannot  go  alive  to  the  sacrifice,  and  God  desires  that  nothing  dead  should 
approach  His  Altar.  This  would  be  a  point  of  importance  if  he  were  preaching 
to  men,  but  as  it  is  he  will  only  tell  them  they  are  therefore  spared  great  peril, 
since  it  is  better  not  to  approach  the  sacrifice  at  all  than  to  approach  it  in  a  state 
of  death.  (Neale,  Mediaeval  Preachers,  pp.  301-332.) 

*  Scilicet  Marisise  fl.  ubi  etiamnum  ad  rei  memoriam  extructum  sacellum  ipse 
vidi  an.  1660,  26  Novembr.  sed  mare,  quod  eo  usque  tune  affluebat,  ut  dicitur, 
nunc  ad  unum  alterumve  milliare  distat,  manente  nihilominus  navigationis  pris- 
tine commoditate,  propter  amplitudinem  fluminis.  Addit  Cardosus  ex  fide 
dignorum  relatione  haberi,  neminem  istuc  piscatum  nunc  prodire  in  festo  S. 
Antonii,  quin  experientia  docucrit  tune  frustra  laborari  ibi  piscando. 
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Vos  in  diluvio,  ceteris  animalibus  extra  arcam  pereuntibus,  absque  laesione  fuistis 
reservati.  Vos  alis  ornati  et  virtute  roborati,  undique  discurritis,  prout  libet. 
Vobis  datum  fuit  ex  imperio  Jonam  Prophetam  Domini  reservare,  et  ilium  post 
tertium  diem  reponere  in  terram.  Vos  censum  Domino  Jesu  Christo,  cum  tan- 
quam  pauper  non  haberet  unde  staterem  solveret,  obtulistis.  Vos,  ante  resurrec- 
tionem  et  post,  fuistis  in  cibum  aeterni  Regis.  Propter  quae  omnia  multum 
tenemini  laudare  et  benedicere  Deum,  a  quo  tot  bona  singularia  prae  ceteris 
animalibus  recepistis. 

4.  Ad  hsec  verbs  et  similia  hortamenta,  aliqui  pisces  voces  emittebant,  aliqui 
aperiebant  ora,  et  omnes  capita  inclinabant ;  signis  quibus  poterant,  Altissimum 
collaudantes.  Ad  hanc  reverentiam  piscium  exhilaratus  in  Spiritu  sancto 
Antonius,  et  voce  altissima  clamans,  dicebat  :  Benedictus  Deus  aeternus  ;  quia 
magis  honorant  pisces  aquatici  Deum,  quam  homines  haeretici :  et  melius  audiunt 
bestise  irrationabiles,  quam  homines  in  fide  infideles.  Quanto  autem  Antonius 
plus  prsedicabat,  tanto  piscium  multitude  crescebat ;  et  nulli  locis  suis  quae 
ceperant  recedebant.  Ad  quod  miraculum  accurrens  populus  civitatis,  accedentes 
etiam  dicti  haeretici,  et  videntes  tarn  insolitum  miraculum  et  merito  admi- 
randum ;  compuncti  corde,  omnes  ad  pedes  S.  Antonii,  ut  praedicationem  illis 
faceret,  considerunt.  Tune  S.  Antonius  os  suum  aperiens,  tarn  mirabiliter  de 
fide  Catholica  praedicavit,  quod  omnes  haereticos  ibi  existentes  convertit,  et 
fideles  roboratos  in  fide  cum  gaudio  et  benedictione  remisit.  Pisces  etiam 
licentiam  a  S.  Antonio,  quasi  gaudentes  [petentes],  cum  vultibus  et  capitibus 
Sancto  applaudentes,  ad  mads  partes  varias  abierunt.  Sanctus  [autem]  ibidem 
per  dies  plurimos  praedicando,  haereticos  convertendo,  maximum  fructum  fecit. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Blythborough  figure,  being 
represented  in  a  tunic,  a  mantle,  and  a  cap,  without  nimbus, 
resembles  rather  a  prophet  than  a  saint ;  that  a  Franciscan 
saint  especially  would  have  worn  the  habit  of  his  order,  and 
had  a  nimbus ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  figure  is  not  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua.  But  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  follow,  even  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  costume  were  entirely  fanciful,  any 
more  than  it  follows  that  the  Apostles,  as  usually  represented, 
are  not  the  Apostles  because  they  are  represented  in  a  costume 
entirely  fanciful.  And,  as  matter  of  fact,  it  is  by  no  means 
evident  that  the  saint  is  not  in  a  friar's  dress.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  there  was  no  stain  in  glass  for  dark  grey  or  brown, 
and  blue  might  quite  as  well  be  used  for  it  in  this  instance,  as 
it  is  in  a  light  representing  St.  Francis  himself*  in  the  east 
window  of  Long  Melford  church,  Suffolk,  or  as  in  a  com- 
panion figure  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  t  in  the  same  place,  and  all 

*  A  compartment,  15  inehes  by  43  inches,  containing  a  figure  without  beard, 
and  with  shaven  crown,  and  richly- jewelled  nimbus,  standing  on  a  floor  cheeky 
brown  and  white,  with  jewelled  slipper  (one  only  visible),  in  white  tunic,  without 
girdle,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  loosely-flowing  blue-hooded  mantle  reaching  also 
to  the  feet,  holding  in  his  hands  an  open  book — white,  ornamented  with  yellow 
stain — which  he  is  reading,  whilst  within  his  right  arm  rests  a  gold  cross,  rayed 
and  in  splendour;  with,  at  his  feet,  in  a  pew,  a  man  in  a  pink  tunic,  bareheaded, 
kneeling  with  hands  folded.  Background  above,  white  diapered  with  brown  and 
yellow  ;  below,  blue  diapered  with  brown.  Inscribed,  above — "  S  .  .  .  cus." 
From  a  tracing  made  in  1870,  by  Mr.  H.  Watling,  of  Earl  Stonham,  Suffolk. 

f  A  compartment,  15  inches  by  43  inches  (companion  to  the  above),  containing 
a  figure  without  beard,  and  with  shaven  crown  cleft  or  gashed,  and  bleeding, 
from  which  drops  of  blood  have  also  run  down  upon  the  forehead,  and  richly- 
jewelled  nimbus,  standing  on  a  floor  cheeky  brown  and  white,  in  red  (query  in- 


: 
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through  the  St.  Cuthbert  window  at  York,  for  instance,  it  is 
used  for  the  black  Benedictine  habit.  Again,  even  if  there  had 
been  such  a  stain  as  brown,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  artist 
would  not,  for  the  sake  of  pictorial  effect,  have  set  it  aside  for 
the. sake  of  a  brighter  colour,  just  as,  in  many  windows  at  York, 
trees  have  white  trunks  and  yellow  or  blue  tops,  and  green 
trunks  with  red  tops,  &c.  indifferently  ;  or  as  a  figure  of  Jesse, 
in  the  east  window  of  St.  Mary's  church,  Shrewsbury,  has  blue 
hair  and  blue  beard ;  pictorial  effect,  in  such  cases,  being  much 
more  studied  than  strict  accuracy  of  unimportant  detail.  Or 
the  glazier  may  have  had  plenty  of  one  kind  of  glass  he  wished 
to  use  up  and  a  scarcity  of  the  other ;  and  not  thinking  any 
particular  colour  a  matter  of  great  importance  when  all  were  so 
beautiful,  and  certain  to  harmonize  and  look  well  however 
placed,  may  so  have  used  the  one  for  the  other.  A  cap,  or  hat, 
may  not  at  all  improbably  have  been  sometimes  worn  by  the 
friars  in  this  inhospitable  climate,  in  addition  to  the  vesture 
"  instituted  "  for  the  burning  sun  of  an  Italian  sky,  just  as  the 
Vallambrosan  monks  now  wear  large  hats  to  shield  them  from 
the  weather,  but  did  not  formerly  do  so.  As  regards  the  shape 
of  the  mantle  and  tunic,  it  will  be  observed,  on  comparison,  that 
it  does  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  SS.  Francis  and 
Peter  Martyr,  already  referred  to ;  and  there  either  does,  or 
not  long  since  did,  actually  exist  an  undoubted  figure  of  St. 
Anthony,  in  the  same  costume.*  Then,  as  regards  the  nimbus, 

sertion,  white  below)  tunic  without  girdle,  and  loosely-flowing  blue-hooded 
mantle  ;  stabbed  in  the  breast  with  a  dagger  which  remains  in  the  wound,  whence 
blood  is  issuing  ;  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  white  book,  clasped,  and  in  his  left 
a  white  falchion  or  sabre  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  with,  at  his  feet,  in  a  pew, 
a  woman  in  a  pink  dress  and  white  head-kerchief,  kneeling  with  hands  folded 
and  eyes  raised.  Background  above,  white  diapered  with  brown  and  yellow; 
below,  blue  diapered  with  brown.  Inscribed,  above — "  Petrus  M  .  .  .  ."  (In- 
scriptions hidden  by  modern  reredos).  From  a  tracing  made  in  1870  by  Mr.  H. 
Watling. 

*  A  tracery  compartment,  7£  inches  by  20f  inches,  containing  a  figure  with 
beard,  shaven  crown  and  gold  nimbus,  in  red  tunic,  without  girdle,  reaching  to  the 
ground,  and  loosely-flowing  blue-hooded  mantle  reaching  also  to  the  ground, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  book — white,  clasped  and  ornamented  with  yellow 
stain,  and  in  his  left  a  lily — stalked  yellow  and  bearing  three  white  flowers. 
Background  red,  diapered.  Inscribed,  beneath — "  Ss.  Antns  Pa "  (want- 
ing). A  drawing  by  Mr.  H.  Watling,  from  a  tracing  taken  from  the  original 
in  1856,  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Bailey.  It  was  then  in  the  third  window  from 
the  east  on  the  north  side  of  the  clerestory  of  Long  Melford  church,  Suffolk, 
but  has  since  been  "restored"  from  that  position  to,  if  it  still  exists,  either  the 
east  window  or  one  of  the  west  aisle  windows,  to  which  other  similar  figures 
then  remaining  in  situ  have  been  moved.  Several  of  the  subjects  disappeared, 
however,  during  the  "restoration."  I  cannot  conclude  this  note  without  ex- 
pressing my  admiration  of  the  marvellous  collection  of  beautiful  and  most 
faithful  tracings  made  by  Mr.  Watling  from  various  churches  in  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk,  of  painted  glass,  paintings  on  rood-screens,  wall  paintings,  &c. 
In  Blythborough  church  Mr.  Watling  found,  besides  the  figure  of  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua,  representations  in  glass  of  St.  Anthony  of  Egypt,  the  ancient 
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it  is  to  be  observed  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  saint  was  not  a 
saint  actually  at  the  time  the  miracle  occurred.*  And  there 
was  a  distinction  between  what  may  be  called  the  natural  repre- 
sentation of  a  saint  occurring  in  an  historic  series  and  the 
mystical  representation  intended  for  purposes  of  devotion.  In 
the  latter  case  the  saint  would,  no  doubt,  always  be  represented 
with  a  nimbus,  as  at  Melford  ;  but  the  putting  of  a  nimbus  on 
every  saint,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  is  quite  a  late  idea,  and 
has  no  support  from  ancient  examples.  Thus,  in  the  whole  of 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  Qompartments  of  the  St.  William 
window  at  York,  containing  over  four  hundred  and  twenty 
figures,  amongst  which  that  of  St.  William,  of  course,  occurs 
repeatedly,  there  is  not  a  single  representation  of  the  saint  with 
a  nimbus.  In  the  St.  Cuthbert  window,  again,  the  nimbus  does 
not  occur  by  any  means  constantly,  though  it  does  certainly 
occur  often  enough  to  show  that  it  was  given  sometimes  not 
only  to  those  who  were  actually  but  to  those  also  who  were 
only  potentially  saints  ;  for  instance,  it  is  given  to  St.  Cuthbert 
at  his  birth,  and  when  standing  on  his  head,  with  other  boys, 
at  "  layks  and  plays."  And  in  both  the  Oxford  and  Lawson 
MS.  illustrations  of  the  acts  of  St.  Cuthbert  it  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  for  the  saint  to  be  represented  with  a 
nimbus,  only  one  representation  in  the  Lawson  MS.  being 
nimbed.f  As  far  as  costume  or  absence  of  nimbus  goes,  there- 
fore, we  are  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  the  figure  represents 
St.  Anthony ;  nor  can  we  think  of  any  other  saint  who,  thus 
preaching  to  fishes,  would  so  readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  the 
Suffolk  clothier,  who  not  improbably  gave  the  window,  to  whom 
the  two  great  orders  of  friars  would  no  doubt  be  familiar,  and 
especially  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  whose  great  house,  at  Dun- 
wich,  was  hard  by,  and  of  which  order  St.  Anthony  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  and  distinguished  ornaments. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 

bishops  of  Dunwich  (Felis,  Boniface,  Alsin,  &c.),  SS.  John  Baptist,  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, Andrew,  Bartholomew,  Simon,  Jude,  Etheldreda,  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
Helen,  Pancras,  Blaize,  King  Ott'a,  and  many  others,  all  as  yet  "  unrestored,"  but 
unfortunately  much  neglected,  and  exposed  to  injury  of  various  kinds.  Many  of 
the  originals  of  Mr.  Watling's  drawings  elsewhere  have  entirely  disappeared.  On 
revisiting  the  churches  and  inquiring  for  the  fine  old  glass  they  formerly  con- 
tained the  usual  reply  is  that  when  the  church  was  "  restored  "  "  the  architect 
took  all  the  old  painted  glass  away  with  him,"  or  "  it  was  sent  to  London  ;"  the 
term  "  restoration  "  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  seeming  to  be  used  as 
a  kind  of  Incus  a  non  Incendo,  to  indicate  that  everything  has  been  taken  away 
(that  was  movable)  and  nothing  brought  back. 

*  "  Migravit  ex  hac  vita  Anno  Domini  1231,  sequenti  vero  anno  a  Gregorio 
Nono  Rom.  Pont,  receptus  est  in  Sanctorum  numerum."  Baronius,  Martyrolog. 
Roman.  Junii  13. 

f  On  the  St.  Cuthbert  Window  in  York  Minster,  see  Yorkshire  Archteolog. 
Journ.  vol.  iv. 
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Thursday,  May  15th,  1879. 
HENKY  REEVE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  :- — 

From  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia: — Proceedings, 
March  20th,  1879,  pn  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  Silver  Medal  to 
the  Hon.  Eli  K.  Price,  President.  In  commemoration  of  the  twenty-first  an- 
niversary of  the  Foundation  of  the  Society.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1879. 

From  G.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  LL.D.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Rider's  British  Merlin :  for  the  Year  of  our  Lord  God  1741.     By  Car- 
danus  Eider.     12mo.     London. 

2.  Reprints,  principally  from  "  The  Genealogist,"  containing  Notes  or  Pedi- 
grees relating  to  the  Families  of  Ames,  Ashton,  Bowdler,  Browne,  Burden, 
Carre,  Cooper,  Princess  of  Craon,  Dalton,  Gamlyn,  Howard,  Kerr,  Leveson, 
Oldfield,  Scott  of  Thirlestane,  Shank,  Toller,  Udny,  and  Willesbye.      8vo. 
London,  1875-8. 

3.  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lawson,  of  St.  Antony's,  near  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.     8vo.     Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1855. 

4.  Rhymes  and  Sketches,  to  illustrate  the  Cleveland  Dialect.    By  Mrs.  G. 
M.  Tweddell.     8vo.     Stokesley,  1875. 

5.  Poems  in  the  North  Yorkshire  Dialect,  by  the  late  John  Castillo.   Edited 
by  G,  M.  Tweddell.     8vo.     Stokesley,  1878. 

6.  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Westminster  Tobacco  Box,  the  Property  of  the 
Past  Overseers  Society  ;  by  T.  C.  Noble.     8vo.    Westminster,  1879. 

From  the  Editor,  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart.,  F.S.A. : — Original  Letters  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Printed  for  the  Camden 
Society.  4to.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author,  Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.R.S.: — A  Series  of  22  Brochures. 
Octavo. 

1.  The  Rock-cut  Phrygian  Inscriptions  at  Doganlu.   (From  Journal  of  Roy. 
Asiatic  Soc.)     1878. 

2.  Position  of  Women  in  the  East,  in  Olden  Time.    (From  the  same.) 
1879. 

3.  Bactrian  Coins.     (From  the  Numismatic  Chronicle.)    1862. 

4.  Bactrian  Coins,  II.     (From  the  same.)     1862. 

5.  Early  Armenian  Coins,  I.     (From  the  same.)     1867. 

6.  The  same,  II.     (From  the  same.)     1867. 

7.  The  same,  III.  (From  the  same.)     1868. 

8.  The  same,  IV.    (From  the  same.)     1868. 

9.  The  same,  V.    (From  the  same.)     1871. 

10.  Indo-Parthian  Coins.     (From  the  same.)     1870. 

11.  Observations  introductory  to  the  explanation  of  the  Oriental  Legends  to 
be  found  on  certain  Imperial  Arsacidan  and  Partho-Persian  Coins.     1849. 
11  A.  Notice  on  certain  unpublished  Coins  of  the  Sassanidaa.     (From  the 
Numismatic  Chronicle.) 

12.  Sassanian  Coins,  I.     (From  the  same.)     1872. 

13.  The  same,  II.     (From  the  same.)     3872. 

14.  The  same,  III.   (From  the  same.)     1872. 
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15.  The  same,  IV.   (From  tlie  same.)     1873. 

16.  Comments  on  Recent  Pehlvi  Decipherments.     (From  the  Jour,  of  the 
Roy.  Asiatic  Soc.)     1872. 

17.  Ancient  Indian  Weights,  No.  III.     (From  Jour,  of  the  Asiatic  Soc.  of 
Bengal.)     1865. 

18.  Ancient  Indian  Numerals.     (From  the  same.) 

19.  The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal.     (Reprinted  from  the  Jour,  of  the  Roy. 
Asiatic  Soc.)     1866. 

20.  The  same.     Part  II.     1873. 

21.  Note  on  the  present  state  of  the  Excavations  at  Sarnath.    (From  Jour, 
of  the  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Bengal.) 

From  the  Author  : — Administrative  Rules  for  the  Protection  of  Antiquarian 
Remains  in  India.  Memoranda,  Nos.  1  and  2.  By  H.  Rivett-Carnac,  Esq., 
F.S. A.  [Read  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  February  and  March, 
1879.]  Folio. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  : — 

1.  Proceedings.    Vol.  viii.    Part  vi.    No.  69,  and  Vol.  ix.    Parti.    No.  70. 
8vo.    London,  1879. 

2.  List  of  the  Members,  with  the  Report,  1877.    8vo.    London,  1878. 

3.  No.  21.    Additions  to  the  Library.     From  July  1877  to  July  1878.     8vo. 

From  the  Author  : — Miscellanies,  Literary  and  Religious.  By  Chr.  Words- 
worth, D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  three  volumes.  8vo.  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  1879.  , 

From  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.: — Two  reduced  fac-similes  from  prints  pub- 
lished by  The  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

1.  The  Procession  of  Edward  VI.  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  West- 
minster; from  an  ancient  Painting  formerly  at  Cowdray  House,  Sussex. 

2.  Procession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Hunsdon  House.     (From  the  First  Set 
of  Vertue's  Historical  Prints.) 

A  Vote  of  Special  Thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

Edward  Arber,  Esq.,  and  James  William  Davis,  Esq.,  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

The  Hon.  SPENCER  PONSONBY  FANE  exhibited  and  pre- 
sented two  impressions  in  red  wax  of  two  Official  Seals  of  the 
King  of  Siam,  executed  about  the  year  1860.  They  are  in  no 
sort  of  way  antiquities,  but  may  be  interesting  in  a  Sphragistic 
collection  as  illustrating  a  mode  of  adapting  heraldry  to  the 
necessities  of  a  barbarous  kingdom. 

H.  A.  DILLON,  Esq.,  F.S. A  ,  exhibited  the  Matrix  of  the 
Privy  Seal  of  George  IV.  in  order  to  illustrate  the  marks  of 
defacement  which  are  made  when  the  holder  resigns  office. 
Lord  Westmoreland  made  room  for  the  Duke  of  Portland  in 
that  capacity  in  1827. 

FREDERIC  OUVRY,  Esq.,  V.P.,  exhibited  the  original  Charter 
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of   the   Weavers'    Company,    accompanied    by    the    following 
remarks : — 

I  beg  to  exhibit  the  original  charter,  to  which  the  seal  still 
remains  attached,  granted  by  King  Henry  II.  to  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Weavers  of  London.*  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
charter,  which  is  without  date,  confirms  to  the  Company  the 
liberties  and  privileges  which  they  had  under  the  King's  grand- 
father, King  Henry  I.  This  would  carry  back  the  existence  of 
the  Company  to  some  year  between  1100  and  1135 — the  period 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I.  That  they  were  at  least  as  old 
as  31  Hen.  I.  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  Pipe  Roll  for  that 
year,  which  Pipe  Koll  before  Hunter's  time  was  variously  attri- 
buted to  5  Steph,,  to  18  Hen.  I,  and  to  1  Hen.  II.  The  entry 
is  as  follows  : — 

Robertus  filius  Leuestani  reddit  Compotum  de  xvi  libris  de 
Gilda  Telariorum  Londoniae.  In  thesauro  liberavit.  Et  quietus 
est.  (Hunter,  Magu.  Rot.  Pipaa,  31  Hen.  I.  p.  144.) 

The  witnesses  to  the  charter  are  two  only,  viz.  Thomas  the 
Chancellor  and  Guaren  or  Waren  Fitz  Gerald  the  Chamberlain. 

King  Henry  II.  began  his  reign  in  1154,  in  October  if  the 
death  of  Stephen  be  taken,  or  on  the  19th  December  if  the 
coronation  of  Henry  be  taken.  Thomas  Beckett  became  his 
Chancellor  and  Waren  Fitz  Gerald  his  Chamberlain.  In  1162 
Beckett  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Waren  Fitz- 
Gerald  appears  to  have  continued  in  office  as  Chamberlain  down 
to  the  year  1158,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  son, 
Henry  Fitz  Gerald.  Thus  the  date  of  the  Weavers'  charter 
must  be  assigned  to  a  date  within  the  first  four  years  of  the 
King's  reign.  It  would  seem  that  it  must  at  any  rate  have 
been  granted  before  1156,  for  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  that  year  we 
find  the  precise  sum  mentioned  in  the  charter  among  the  pay~ 
ments  received.  "  Telarii  Lundoniae  debent  duo  marcas  auri 
pro  Gilda  sua."  They  continued  to  make  this  payment  down  to 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  King  John  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign  raised  the  rent  to  twenty  marcs  of  silver.  It  was  in  that 
same  year  the  Weavers  were  in  such  trouble  with  disputes  with 
the  city  of  London  that  they  offered  the  King  a  fine  of  Ix. 
marks  that  they  might  never  be  revived.  (Madox,  Hist.  Exch. 
p.  27 9c.)  In  the  6  Hen.  III.  they  were  so  afraid  lest  the  city 
of  London  should  get  hold  of  the  charter  exhibited  this  evening 
that  they  delivered  it  to  the  Exchequer  to  be  kept  there.  The 
account  runs  as  follows  :  "  Vigilia  S.  Andrese  anno  Regis  vi° 
Telarii  Londoniae  timentes  quod  Major  et  Cives  Londonias  extor- 
querent  ab  eis  cartam  suam  de  Libertatibus  sui  quam  habent 

*  This  same  Charter  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Adleham  on  July 
10th,  1735. 

VOL.  VIII.  K 
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de  Rege  Henrico  Secundo,  tradiderunt  Cartam  illam  custo- 
diendam  in  Thesauro  et  cis  exhibendam  quociens  opus  fuerit  et 
iterum  in  Thesauro  reponendam."  Memor.  6  Hen.  III.  Rot. 
136.  (Apud  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  192.) 

I  find  from  the  invaluable  Itinerary  of  King  Henry  II. 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Eyton,  that  the  King  was  at  Win- 
chester in  1155,  and  Mr.  Eyton  enumerates  five  charters  there 
granted.  All  these  charters  are  witnessed  by  Thomas  the 
Chancellor,  and  one  of  them  by  Wareii  Fitz Gerald.  I  do  not 
find  any  record  in  Mr.  Eyton's  work  of  charters  dated  Win- 
chester subsequently  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  King, 
and  it  seems,  therefore,  probably  that  the  charter  of  the  Weavers' 
Company  was  granted  in  1 155. 

The  charter  is  7  inches  broad  by  4  inches  deep.  The  seal, 
which  can  no  longer  be  decyphered,  is  imbedded  in  green  silk, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  in  an  old  oak  frame,  glazed.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  text,  extended  : — 

Henricus  Rex  Anglie  et  Dux  Normannie  et  Aquitanie  et 
Comes  Andegavie  Episcopo,  Justiciariis,  Vicecomitibus  JBaroni- 
bus,  Ministris  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  Londonie  salutem. 
Sciatis  me  concessisse  Telariis  Londonie  Gildam  suam  haben- 
dam  in  Londonia  cum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  consuetudinibus 
quas  habuerunt  tempore  Regis  Henrici  aui  mei.  Et  ita  quod 
nullus  nisi  per  illos  se  intromittat  infra  Civitatem  de  eorum 
Ministerio  et  nisi  sit  in  eorum  Gilda  neque  in  Sudworc'  neque  in 
aliis  locis  Londonie  pertinentibus  aliter  quam  solebat  fieri  tem- 
pore Regis  henrico  aui  mei.  Quare  uolo  et  firmiter  precipio 
quod  ubique  legaliter  tractentur  et  habeant  omnia  supradicta  ita 
bene  et  in  pace  et  libere  et  honorifice  et  integre  sicut  unquam 
melius  et  liberius  et  honorificentius  et  integrius  habuerunt  tem- 
pore Regis  henrici  aui  mei.  Ita  quod  inde  singulis  annis  red- 
dant  mihi  ij  marcas  auri  ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelis.  Et  pro- 
hibeo  ne  quis  eis  super  hoc  ali<juam  iniuriam  vel  contumeliam 
faciat  super  x  libras  forisfacturae.  Testibus  T9  Cancellario  et 
Warino  filio  Geraldi  Camerario  apud  Wintoniam. 

The  Rev.  FRANCIS  HOPKINSON,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  Armorial 
Plate  of  the  Actons.  This  Plate  has  been  fully  described  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Local  Museum  of  the  Worcester  Congress  of 
the  ArchaBological  Institute,  p.  31.  See,  too,  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  iv. 
p.  360 — 363,  where  this  and  similar  Plaques  are  noticed. 

W.  M.  WYLIE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Hampshire, 
communicated  the  following  account  of  a  Bronze  Celt  found  in 
Italy  :— 

The  courtesy  of  Professor  Helbig,  of  the  German  Archaeolo- 
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gical  Institute  at  Rome,  enables  me  to  lay  before  the  Society  a 
sketch  of  an  ornamented  bronze  celt,  of  archaic  form,  which  had 
just  come  into  his  possession.  It  has  since  passed  into  a  pro- 
vincial museum  of  Hanover.  It  was  so  fine  an  example  that  it 
seemed  advisable  to  attempt  a  sketch,  and  record  its  details. 


FRONT  AND  SIDE  VIEW  OF  A  BRONZE  CELT  FROM  ITALY. 

Scale  £  linear. 

But  here  occurs  a  difficulty  on  the  very  threshold.     1  have 
spoken  of  celt.      Now,  Mr.  Watson's  recent  and  very  able  crit 
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cism  *  has  demolished  the  time-honoured  celtis,  but  he  has  not 

fiven  us  a  proper  substitute.  Some  name  must  be  had  if  merely 
)r  the  sake  of  convenience.  The  Scandinavian  paalstab  never 
found  much  favour  with  our  English  antiquaries,  and  the  French 
hache  is  misleading.  I  think  we  may  fairly  revert  to  our  old 
classical  teaching,  and  just  as  we  have  lucus  a  non  lucendo  so  we 
may  retain  the  well-known  term  of  celt  though  it  has  no  more 
to  do  with  celtis. 

This  celt,  then,  is  of  bronze,  which  has  taken  a  nice  light 
patina,  and  is  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  double-flanged,  with 
a  broad  long  blade  of  1\  inches,  2J  inches  wide  at  its  cutting 
edge.  It  has  seen  service,  and  may  originally  have  been  longer, 
for  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the  edges  of  these  instruments 
had  been  re-ground  when  broken  or  blunted  by  use.f  The  total 
length  is  lOJ  inches.  Turned  on  its  side,  the  extreme  width  of 
each  double  flange  is  barely  2  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
blade  at  its  base  is  half-an-inch.  Its  weight  is  30  ounces. 

It  has  much  archaic  ornamentation  on  both  blade  and  flanges. 
This,  as  will  be  seen,  consists  of  long  rows  of  zig-zags,  plain 
lines,  and  single  circles.  This  latter  ornamentation  has  been 
effected  by  the  punch.  The  lines  and  zig-zags  are  incised,  and 
the  bands  on  the  flanges  are  raised,  and  were  so  cast  originally. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  at  Rome  than  to  arrive  at  the 
facts  of  any  discovery.  In  the  present  instance  no  more  can  be 
told  than  that  this  celt  came  from  the  Roman  Maremma  district, 
somewhere  between  the  station  of  Montalto  and  the  town  of 
Corneto.  It  was  probably  met  with  in  some  ancient  Etruscan 
tomb  rifled  by  the  men  who  sold  it. 

It  closely  resembles  another  Italian  celt  in  the  Munich  Collec- 
tion, figured  in  Lindenschmit's  Alterthiimer  (Band.  i.  Heft.  i. 
Taf.  4,  fig.  41),  only  our  example  is  more  than  an  inch  longer. 
Another  similar  one  also  exists  in  the  Berlin  Collection,  and  will 
be  found  figured  in  Kemble's  Horse  Ferales,  plate  iv.  fig.  19,  as 
"  probably  from  Italy."  This,  again,  is  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  shorter  than  the  one  before  us. 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  bronze  celts  I  should  like 
to  refer  to  the  recent  discovery  at  Bologna,  which  may  not  have 
come  in  the  way  of  all  our  Fellows. 

In  1877  there  was  an  accidental  discovery  at  Bologna  of  a  mass 
of  bronze  objects,  as  celts,  swords,  lance-heads,  fibulae,  &c. 
which  Count  Gozzadini,  a  distinguished  local  antiquary,  and 
Honorary  F.S.A.,  considers  coeval  with  the  cemetery  of  Villa- 
nova — that  is,  some  ten  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  as  he 

*  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  394. 

f  Note  sur  une  Cachette  de  Fondeur  ou  Fonderie  a  Bologna.  Par  le  Comte 
J.  Gozzadini.  1877.  P.  6. 
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opines.*  Altogether  the  find  consisted  of  1,400  various  imple- 
ments, or  fragments  of  such,  and  weighed  some  1,500  kilos,  or 
upwards  of  3,300  Ibs.  English.  A  portion  of  those  may  have 
been  present  for  repairs,  while  the  rest  was  destined  for  the 
foundry. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  concerns  us  more  especially  to 
know  that  in  this  mass  there  were  no  less  than  1,359  celts,  or 
haches,  as  the  writer  terms  them,  of  which  one-fifth  part  were 
fit  for  use.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  size  or  weights  of  these 
Bologna  celts,  so  there  is  no  opportunity  of  comparison  with  the 
fine  example  before  us.  The  circumstance,  however,  of  such  a 
mass  of  bronze  objects  being  packed  together  in  a  single  dolium 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  component  examples  were 
not  of  large  size.  Count  Gozzadini  has,  however,  made  a  record 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  antiquaries  who  have  directed 
their  attention  to  this  branch  of  our  studies.  He  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  classify  these  1,359  celts,  or  fragments  of  celts,  and 
divides  them  into  four  principal  types.  "  Ces  haches  nous 
offrent  quatre  types  bien  distincts,  des  sous -types,  et  des 
varietes." 

There  are  celts  with  single  and  double  flanges,  occasionally 
with  a  single  loop ;  others,  again,  with  square  sockets  and  double 
loops ;  and  others  with  round  and  oval  sockets,  provided  occa- 
sionally with  a  single  loop.  Of  all  these  types  variations  occur. 

These  constitute  the  three  chief  types  of  the  Count's  classifi- 
cation. The  fourth — of  which  there  are  eighteen  examples — are 
celts  bored  through  transversely  for  hafts — u  lourdes  et  sem- 
blables  aux  haches  en  fer  d'aujourd'hui." 

The  fortuitous  assemblage  of  so  many  varities  of  celts  in  this 
find — a  circumstance  in  itself  sufficiently  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting— seems  to  have  led  Count  Gozzadini  into  somewhat 
illogical  conclusions :  "  La  contemporaneite  des  haches  a  ailerons, 
et  des  haches  a  douille,  demontree  si  largement  par  ce  gisement, 
ebranlera  des  theories  qui  rapportaient  a  des  temps  divers  ces 
deux  systemes  d'emmanchure."t 

The  circumstance  of  finding  various  kinds  of  celts  in  a  smelter's 
depot  would  only  prove  a  possible  contemporaniety  of  use,  not 
of  manufacture.  Bronze  celts  were  doubtless  always  too  valuable 
to  discard  hastily,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  original  and 
more  imperfect  makes  continued  to  be  used  as  long  as  they 
would  carry  on,  though  newer  inventions  would  supersede  their 
further  manufacture.  In  fact,  Count  Gozzadini  tells  us  there 
were  examples  of  old  celts  in  the  find,  the  blades  of  which  had 
been  ground  down  to  the  stump — u  il  y  en  a  plusieurs  dont  la 
lame,  quoique  tranchante,  n'a  qu'un  tiers  de  la  longueur." 

*  Loo,  cit.  t  Gozzadini,  loc.  cit. 
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R.  P.  GREG,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  a  Paper  on 
the  occurrence  and  origin  of  the  Greek  Fret  or  Key  Pattern  in 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Mr.  Greg  believed  that  in  the  New  World 
this  pattern  was  distinctly  symbolical  of  water,  and  may  have 
had  an  independent  origin.  In  the  Old  World  it  had  become  so 
conventional  and  geometric  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  its 
origin  was  there  known.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the 
Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  29th,  1879. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Member  of  Council,  in 

the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  : — The 
Journal..  Vol.  iv.  Fourth  Series.  No.  36.  8vo.  Dublin,  1878. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  :— The  Transactions  1878-79. 
No.  10.  4to.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : —Register  of 
Fellows  and  Associates.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author  : — Notice  sur  les  Inscriptions  Latines  de  1'Irlande.  Par  M. 
H.  Gaidoz.  8vo.  Paris,  1878. 

From  the  Royal  University  of  Norway,  Christiania  :  — 

1.  Foreningen  til  Norske  Fortidsmindesmerkers  Bevaring.    Aarsberetningen 
for  1874,  1875,  1876,  og  1877.     8vo.     Christiania,  1875-78. 

2.  Register  til   Selskabets   Skrifter,  derunder  indbefattet  Aarsberetningen 
for  1875,  i  forbindelse  med  Statistiske  Fundoversigter.     Af  N.  Nicolaysen. 
8vo.     Christiania,  1876. 

3.  Den  Norske  Traeskjsererkunst,  dens  Oprindelse  og  Udvikling.    En  forety- 
big  unders^gelse  af  L.  Dietrichson.     Sq.  8vo.     Christiania,  1878. 

4.  Norske  Oldsager  i  Fremmede  Museer.    En  oplysende  fortegnelse  af  Ing- 
vald  Undset.    4to.     Christiania,  1878. 

5.  Rune-Indskriften  paa    Ringen   i  Forsa  Kirke  i  Nordre    Helsingland. 
Udgivet  og  tolket  af  Sophus  Bugge.     4to.     Christiania,  1877. 

6.  Norske  Bygninger  fra  Fortiden.     Af  N.  Nicolaysen.    8de  og  9de  Heften. 
Folio.     Christiania,  1877-78. 

7.  Le  Royaume  de  Norvege.     (Map.)    Broadsheet. 

From  the  Rev.  Thos.  W.  Carson,  M.A.:— Some  Descents  of  Carson  of  Shanroe, 
county  Monaghan.  Attempted  by  N.  D.  and  T.  W.  C.  Privately  printed. 
4to.  Dublin,  1879. 

From  the  Editor,  S.  C.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  A  Memory  of  Thomas  Moore.     Second  Edition.     Sq.  8vo.     London. 

2.  The  Fifty  Numbers  of  Social  Notes.     No.  1  to  No.  50.     8vo.     London, 
1878-79. 
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From    the    Anthropological  Institute    of   Great    Britain    and  Ireland  :— The 
Journal.     Vol.  viii.     No.  3.     February.     8vo.     London,  1879. 

From  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker :— Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries.     Parts  1 
and  2.     Svo.     London,  and  Stroud,  1879. 

From  the   Cambrian   Archaeological    Association : — Archseologia  Cambrensis. 

Fourth  Series.     No.  38.     Vol.  x.     Svo.     London,  1879. 
From  J.  Murray,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:-The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria.     By 

George  Dennis.    Revised  Edition,  recording  the  most  recent  discoveries.    2 

vols.     8vo.    London,  1878. 

From  the  Camden  Society: — Publications.    New  Series  xxiv.    Lords'  Debates 
1624  and  1626.    Edited  by  S.  R.  Gardiner.    4to.    London,  1879. 

A  Special  Vote  was  awarded  to  John  Murray,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  June  12th,  and  a  list  of  the  Candidates  was  read. 

John  Paul  Bylands,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Robert  Robson,  Esq., 
were  admitted  Fellows. 

The  CITY  LANDS  COMMITTEE  of  the  CORPORATION  of  LONDON 
exhibited  and  presented  a  Memorial  Medallion  of  Temple  Bar 
struck  from  the  old  lead  taken  from  the  roof  at  the  time  of  its 
removal. 

J.  D.  LEADER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Yorkshire, 
communicated  (in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary)  the  following  parti- 
culars of  the  discovery,  in  1760,  of  the  Roman  Plates  Honestce 
Missionis,  on  the  land  called  the  Lawns,  in  Rivelin,  near  Stan- 
nington,  not  far  from  Sheffield.  (See  Archseologia,  vol.  v.  p.  94, 
and  the  various  references  given  by  Hiibner,  Inscr.  Brit.  Lat. 
p.  218.) 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  gained  a  little  information  about  the  Roman 
Manumission  Plates  found  in  April  1761  in  the  Rivelin  Valley, 
near  Sheffield,  which  I  hope  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

You  will  be  familiar  with  the  original  account  of  the  discovery 
of  these  plates  communicated  to  the  Society  in  1761  or  1762 
by  the  Rev.  John  Watson.  It  was  then  said  that  the  plates  were 
found  in  ploughing  a  piece  of  common  land  called  the  Lawns, 
on  the  Stannington  side  of  the  Rivelin. 

On  Saturday  last,  being  desirous  to  ascertain  somewhat  ex- 
actly the  site  of  this  discovery,  I  visited  the  neighbourhood,  and 
called  on  Francis  Sutton,  Esq.  of  Revell  Grange,  the  owner  of 
a  considerable  estate  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  him  I  learned 
the  following  particulars. 
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The  field  in  which  the  plates  were  found  is  situated  nearly 
three  furlongs  westward  from  Revell  Grange,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  north  in  a  direct  line  from  the  fourth  milestone  on  the 
Sheffield  and  Glossop  road,  near  the  point  where  the  road  crosses 
the  Rivelin  brook.  There  is  a  farm  called  the  Lawns,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  immediately  adjoining  the  site  of  the 
discovery ;  but  the  field  where  the  plates  were  actually  found 
is  called  the  '  Lawns  Head,'  and  forms  part  of  a  small  farm, 
also  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  still  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Nichols'  family,,  the  present  tenant  being  the  grandson  or 
great-grandson  of  the  Edward  Nichols  who  found  the  plates. 
The  discovery  was  not  made  in  ploughing,  but  in  what  is  called 
'  ridding '  the  land,  i.e.  clearing  it  of  the  large  blocks  of  mill- 
stone grit  that  cumber  the  face  of  the  unreclaimed  moor  here- 
abouts. Nichols  and  his  men  were  raising  one  of  these  blocks 
of  stone  with  a  crow-bar  when  the  former  noticed  something 
unusual  and  fancied  he  had  discovered  treasure.  Sending  his 
men  away  to  their  '  drinking '  he  quietly  abstracted  the  plates, 
and  took  them  to  his  neighbour.  Mr.  Broomhead,  then  living  at 
Revell  Grange,  and  having  some  local  repute  as  an  antiquary. 
From  Mr.  Broomhead  the  news  was  conveyed  to  Mr,  John 
Wilson,  of  Broomhead  Hall,  and  thence  to  the  Rev.  John  Watson, 
who  laid  the  facts  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

I  need  not,  however,  dwell  on  facts  already  known.  My 
points  are  two  : — 

I.  The  exact  place  of  the  discovery — three  furlongs  westward 
of  Revell  Grange. 

II.  The  discovery  was  not  made  in  ploughing  the  land  but 
in  *  ridding  '  the  land.     The  plates  were  hid  under  a  stone  so 
large  that  it  had  to  be  raised  with  crowbars,  so  that  we  must 
assume  design,  and  not  accident,  brought  them  there. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  leisurely  examining  the  site,  but  the 
turf  was  remarkably  green,  the  situation  sheltered,  and  the 
ground  to  the  south  falls  so  sharply  as  to  suggest  artificial  es- 
carpment. I  was  told  that  no  other  Roman  remain  of  any 
kind  had  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood." 

J.  E.  NIGHTINGALE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Wilts, 
exhibited  a  Chalice  and  Paten  belonging  to  the  church  of  Ber- 
wick St.  James,  Wilts,  which  he  described  as  follows.  (See 
woodcut) . 

"  The  dimensions  of  the  Chalice  are  these  : 

Height  5£  inches.  The  diameter  of  the  lip  of  the  bowl  and 
of  the  foot  is  the  same,  4|-  inches. 

The  diameter  of  the  Paten  is  6  inches.  The  work,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  annexed  Plate,  is  quite  plain,  the  foot  circular, 
the  knop  round  and  prominent.  There  is  no  hall-mark.  The 
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CHALICE  AND  PATEN  FROM  BERWICK  ST.  JAMES,  WILTS. 

Scale  £  linear. 
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only  inscription  is  the  sacred  monogram  t  f)  0,  The  form  of 
the  letters  indicates  the  date  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
would  probably  be  the  period  of  the  work. 

The  parish  of  Berwick  lies  in  a  somewhat  unfrequented  valley 
on  the  borders  of  Salisbury  Plain.  Owing  perhaps  to  this,  and 
to  there  being  no  decoration  or  inscription  on  the  chalice  to 
clash  with  the  prevalent  religious  feeling  at  the  time  of  the 
Eeformation,  it  probably  owes  its  escape  from  the  general  change 
of  form  in  the  sacred  vessels  which  obtained  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

There  are  several  interesting  architectural  features  in  the 
church  of  Berwick  St.  James.  The  earliest  part  is  found  in  the 
north  porch,  the  doorway  of  which  is  Norman,  probably  rather 
late,  and  verging  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  remarkable  stimulus  given  to  church 
building  in  this  immediate  locality  during  the  twelfth  century. 
Besides  the  Norman  doorway  of  Berwick,  the  adjoining  parishes 
of  Winterbourne  Stoke,  Stapleford,  South  Newton,  and  Little 
Langford,  all  have  fine,  but  not  extensive,  remains  of  Norman 
work.  All  these  parishes  lie  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
each  other.  The  best  of  these  examples  are  engraved  in  Hoare's 
Wilts,  hundred  of  Branch  and  Dole. 

The  chancel  and  font  of  Berwick  are  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  east  window  is  an  Early-English  triplet,  the  side 
lights  are  deeply- splayed  lancet  windows,  but  on  the  extreme 
west  of  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  closely  abutting  on 
the  chancel  arch,  is  a  curious  window,  composed  of  two  long 
lancets  with  trefoil  heads,  one-third  longer  and  lower  than  the 
other  chancel  windows.  In  the  interior,  on  the  eastern  splays 
of  these  windows,  about  the  height  of  an  altar,  is  a  niche  to 
each  opening ;  these  are  formed  of  a  pointed  arch,  about  a  foot 
in  height  by  four  inches  in  depth. 

The  nave,  or  at  least  the  upper  part  of  it,  is  late  fifteenth 
century  work  ;  the  fine  original  arrangement  of  the  roof  re- 
mains. The  stone  pulpit  is  of  the  same  period ;  it  was  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  under  a  four-centred  arch,  with 
foliage  in  the  spandrels,  and  was  approached  from  the  outside. 
This  still  remains  in  the  wall,  but  the  pulpit  itself  has  been 
removed  to  the  south-east  angle  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  front 
of  the  pulpit  consists  of  trefoiled  panels,  in  which  are  inserted 
plain  shields,  but  no  heraldic  remains  are  left  on  them,  if  they 
ever  existed. 

The  extent  of  the  manor  of  Berwick  St.  James  occurs  in  an 
Inquisitio  post  mortem  which  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
year  of  the  decease  of  Patricius  de  Cadurciis,  42  Henry  III. 
1257.  This  has  been  printed  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  in  his  Modern 
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Wilts,  who  also  mentions  that  the  church  belonged  to  the  priory 
of  Mottisfont,  Hants,  the  prior  of  which  presented  to  it,  with 
few  exceptions,  from  the  year  1298  to  1521.  At  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  it  was  granted  to  William  Lord  Sandys. 
Lord  Ashburton  is  now  the  principal  landholder."  * 

J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  follow- 
ing ^observations  on  the  successive  changes  in  the  shape  of 
chalices  from  the  earliest  times  : — 

"  For  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  Western 
Church  seems  not  to  have  had  any  fixed  rule  as  to  the  shape  of 
the  chalices  used  at  mass.  A  very  common,  and  perhaps  the 
most  usual  one,  appears  to  have  been  a  two-handled  vase-shaped 
cup,  formed  after  a  classical  model,  in  which  grace  of  outline 
was  more  considered  than  minute  adaptation  to  its  special  use. 
With  the  great  art  revival  of  the  twelfth  century  there  com- 
menced a  series  of  changes  in  the  plate  as  well  as  in  the  other 
ecclesiastical  ornaments,  the  object  of  which  was  to  fit  them 
more  exactly  to  their  various  purposes.  The  chalice  of  this 
time  was  a  hemispherical  cup  with  or  without  handles,  and  with 
a  large  round  foot  and  knop.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup 
from  the  laity  the  handles  ceased  to  have  any  use,  and  were  no 
longer  made.  This  brought  the  vessel  to  the  form  of  the  Ber- 
wick example  before  us.  This  Berwick  cup  is  perfectly  plain. 
The  famous  chalice  of  St.  Remi,  now  in  Reims  cathedral,  is  an 
example  of  nearly  the  same  form  treated  with  the  utmost  richness. 
It  is  generally  assigned  to  the  twelfth  century ;  ours  is  probably 
of  the  thirteenth. 

During  the  twelfth  century  there  began  to  be  given  more  im- 
portance to  the  cleansing  of  the  vessels  at  the  end  of  the  service 
than  appears  to  have  been  done  before.  We  find  evidence  of 
this  in  our  churches,  first,  in  the  provision  of  a  second  piscina 
to  receive  the  water  used  by  the  then,  as  it  seems,  newly-added 
ablutions  of  the  chalice.  But  after  a  time  this  was  not  con- 
sidered sufficient,  and  by  degrees  there  grew  up  the  custom  of 
drinking  the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier  ablutions,  and  great 
care  was  taken  to  make  the  consumption  complete.  Here  are 
portions  of  the  rubrics  from  the  Salisbury  Manual,  which  I  quote  f 
as  being  rather  fuller  than  those  of  the  missal : — 

i  -Hie  Sacerdos  sumat  sanguinem,  quo  sampto  eat  ad  dextrnm 
cornu  altaris  cum  calice  inter  manus,  adhuc  digitis  coniunctis 
sicut  prius,  et  accedat  diaconus  et  effundat  in  calicem  vinum  vel  (in 

*  The  chalice  and  paten  have  since  been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

t  From  a  copy  of  the  Manuale  (Rouen,  1555)  in  the  possession  of  E.  Fresh- 
field,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Fol.  Ixxxiii.  v.  Like  directions,  more  or  less  minute,  are 
found  in  the  York  and  Hereford  books. 
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missal  et)  aquam  et  resincerat  sacerdos  manus  suas  ne  alique 
reliquie  corporis  remaneant  in  digitis  vel  sanguinis  in  calice.  * 

JDeinde  sequatur  haec  Oratio — Quod  ore,  &c.  Hie  lauet  digitos 
suos  in  concauitate  calicis  cum  vino  a  diacono  e/uso;  quo  hausto 
sequatur  ista  Oratio.  Hec  nos  Domine,  &c.  *  * 

Hie  infundat  idem  diaconus  aquam  in  calicem;  qua  hausta, 
eat  sacerdos  ad  medium  altaris,  et  involuat  calicem  super  patenam, 
et  postea  inclinet  se  ante  altare  cum  magna  deuotione  dicens  hanc 
orationem.  Gratias  tibi  ago  Domine,  &c.  Et  cum  hac  oratione 
eat  sacerdos  ad  dextrum  cornu  altaris  et  ibi  abluat  manus,  et 
subdiaconus  ei  ministret;  diaconus  vero  interim  corporalia  com- 
plicet,  et  ad  dextrum  cornu  altaris  subdiaconus  librum  portet ;  et 
accepto  a  diacono  calice  jacente  super  patenam  et  redeunte  sacer- 
dote  ad  dextrum  cornu  altaris,*  si  quid  in  eo  infusionis  remanserit, 
idem  diaconus  ori  sacerdotis  porrigat  sumendum? 

These  rubrics,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case  with  the  ritual 
directions  of  the  old  missals,  do  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive. 
They  were  intended  for  men  who  said  the  service  daily,  and  to 
whom  tradition  supplied  all  that  was  wanting  in  them.  But  we 
have  to  seek  further  information  before  they  are  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  us.  At  present  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  one 
clause  involvat  calicem  super  patenam^  which  should  be  Englished 
let  him  lay  down  the  chalice  upon  the  paten.  The  purpose  of  the 
laying  down  appears  later  in  the  same  rubric.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  exactly  when  or  where  this  custom  was  first  introduced,! 
but  if  we  may  judge  by  its  effect  on  the  form  of  the  chalice  it 
must  have  spread  all  over  Western  Europe  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  round-footed  chalice  of  the  thirteenth  century 
would  be  apt  to  roll  when  laid  on  its  side,  so  the  foot  was  made 
hexagonal,  which  allowed  it  to  rest  on  two  points  sufficiently  far 

*  Here  the  priest  is  spoken  of  as  returning  ad  dextrum  cornu  altaris, 
althofgh  a  few  lines  before  we  find  him  already  there  engaged  in  washing  his 
hands.  In  one  case  dextrum  cornu  altaris  means  literally  the  south  corner  of 
the  altar.  In  the  other  it  means  generally  the  space  south  of  the  altar  where  the 
priest  stood  to  wash  his  hands,  water  being  ministered  to  him  in  the  pelves.  This 
was  the  custom  at  High  Mass  ;  at  a  private  mass  the  priest  seems  to  have 
washed  at  the  sacrarium  or  piscina. 

f  The  earliest  mention  of  it  I  have  found  is  in  the  Consuetudines  of  the  Cis- 
tercian order,  the  standard  text  of  which  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  it  we  read  Ponat  ilium  (sc:  calicem)  nan 
rrclinatum  super  altare  juxta  patenam.  Similiter  nee  ad  prt'oatas  Missas 
reelinetur.  This  prohibition  seems  to  shew  that  the  laying  down  of  the  chalice 
was  then  a  new  fashion,  which  the  strictly  conservative  Cistercians  refused  to 
admit.  I  quote  from  Les  monuments  primitifs  de  la  regie  Cistercienne  publies 
d'apres  les  manuscrits  de  1'abbaye  de  Citeaux  par  Ph.  Guignard.  Dijon,  1878. 
The  greater  part  of  this  book  is  printed  from  a  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  Citeaux,  and  expressly  written  at  the  date  above-mentioned  to  be  the 
authoritative  text  of  the  service-books  and  laws  of  the  order.  This  MS.  seems 
to  have  been  lost  or  neglected  after  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  texts  printed 
in  the  Monasticon  and  elsewhere  are  from  later  copies.  It  is  now  in  the  public 
library  at  Dijon. 
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apart  to  give  stability.  The  hexagon  gives  points  further  apart 
than  the  octagon  or  any  other  practicable  figure,  and  that,  and 
not  any  fanciful  symbolism  as  some  have  pretended,  is  the  reason 
of  the  chalice  being  six-sided.  At  the  same  time  the  bowl  of 
the  chalice  was  changed  from  the  hemispherical  to  a  somewhat 
conical  form,  which  is  better  suited  to  the  complete  draining  out 
of  the  cup  when  laid  on  its  side.  These  changes  brought  the 
chalice  to  the  form  to  which  we  are  most  accustomed.* 

Chalices  of  the  earlier  form  are  rare.  Indeed  the  one  before 
us  is  the  only  one  I  have  heard  of  being  found  in  use  in  an 
English  parish  church.  There  are  others  at  York  cathedral, 
and  at  St.  David's,  and  a  few  other  places,  but  these  are,  I 
believe,  all  funeral  chalices — that  is,  they  were  not  made  to  be 
used,  but  to  be  buried  with  bishops  or  other  ecclesiastics  as 
badges  of  their  office.  The  Berwick  example  is  certainly  a 
6  massing  chalice,'  and  has  upon  it  a  curious  proof  of  its  use  in 
later  mediaeval  times.  It  was  then  a  general  custom  to  mark  the 
front  of  the  chalice  by  a  cross  of  some  kind  on  the  foot.  This 
plain  early  cup  was  without  cross,  and  some  later  man  has 
supplied  it  by  two  straight  lines,  cut  apparently  with  a  graver. 
(See  Woodcut.)  The  paten  which  accompanies  the  chalice  is  of 
much  later  date,  but  may  have  been  made  to  fit  it.  It  is  of  ordi- 
nary type. 

There  was  an  enormous  destruction  of  English  chalices  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  First,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  for  the  sake  of  plunder ;  and  then  again  in  Eliza- 
beth's, partly  for  plunder  and  partly  to  suit  the  fancy  of  some 
of  the  bishops  for  a  vessel  of  a  different  shape.  There  is  a  most 
interesting  account  of  this  last  transaction  by  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller 
Russell,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Arch.  List.  vol.  xxxv.  pp. 
44-53.  The  Berwick  cup  may  have  owed  its  safety  in  that  time 
of  persecution  to  the  fact  of  its  shape  being  so  different  from 
that  of  the  common  '  massing  chalices '  of  the  day  that  it  was 
not  recognised  as  one  of  them." 

E.  C.  ROBINS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following  Notes 
on  an  ancient  Chest  in  the  possession  of  the  Dyers'  Company, 
and  on  other  chests  of  a  similar  kind  : — 

"  The  discovery  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  old  iron 
chest  in  the  possession  of  the  Dyers'  Company  has  led  me  to 
make  many  inquiries,  the  result  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
following  notes.  So  far  as  I  can  at  present  judge  it  is  not  less 

*  The  custom  of  laying  down  the  chalice  held  its  ground  for  a  long  way  into 
the  Reformation,  for  in  some  Injunctions  put  forth  in  the  third  year  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  amongst  other  things  forbidden  is  "  the  laying  down  and  licking  up  the 
chalice  of  the  Communion."  See  Cardwell  Doc.  Ann.  xv.  §  2. 
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than  three  hundred  years  old,  and  it  appears  to  be  in  imitation, 
if  it  is  not  itself  an  example,  of  the  celebrated  German  chests. 
But  my  impression  is  that  it  is  in  the  French  Renaissance  style 
of  ornamentation  of  the  age  of  Francis  I.  Its  size  is  3  feet  9^ 
inches  long,  1  foot  11J  inches  wide,  1  foot  10  inches  deep. 

The  largest  chest  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  and  had  not  been 
opened  for  eight  years  till  last  month,  in  presence  of  the  Master 
and  Clerk,  for  my  inspection. 

It  formed  one  of  the  objects  in  the  collection  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  Ironmongers'  Company,  in  the  year  1861,  and  is 
illustrated  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  and  Works  of 
Art  then  exhibited,  from  which  (p.  53)  1  extract  the  following 
description  of  it :  — 

6  A  chest,  4  feet  9  inches  long,  2  feet  4  inches  high,  2  feet 
5  inches  deep,  of  wrought-iron,  formed  of  cross  bands  rivetted 
on  iron  plates.' 

On  the  inside  of  the  lid  is  the  lock,  so  contrived  as  to  fit 
within  a  rebate  in  the  top  of  the  chest,  the  spring  bolts  of  which 
shoot  every  way  beneath  the  rebate.  The  key,  which  turns  a 
box  of  wards,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  lid,  and  the 
keyhole  has  a  cover  which  is  locked  by  a  smaller  key.  The 
escutcheon  on  the  front  of  the  chest  is  a  lock  only  in  appearance. 
On  the  under-side  of  the  lid  is  a  series  of  pierced  steel  plates, 
enclosing  the  lock,  designed  with  terminal  figures  supporting 
shields,  whereon  are  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  crested 
by  a  crown. 

Chests  of  this  description,  manufactured  in  Germany,  were  at 
one  time  common  in  this  country,  and  there  are  probably  still 
remaining  many  similar  specimens,  of  which  a  fine  example, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Landells,  was  exhibited  at  Ironmongers' 
Hall.  Another  chest,  of  like  character,  is  the  property  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Dyers. 

The  next  largest  which  I  have  seen  is  in  one  of  John  Thorpe's 
Elizabethan  houses,  viz.  the  long  gallery  on  the  first  floor  of 
Sir  William  Cope's  mansion,  at  Bramshill,  and  is  about  the 
same  size  as  that  in  the  possession  of  the  Dyers'  Company,  but 
not  so  highly  ornamented  as  either  that  or  the  Clothworkers' 
chest.  This  chest  was  opened  during  the  visit  paid  by  some 
Fellows  of  this  Society  in  1878  to  this  most  interesting  build- 
ing, on  which  occasion  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present. 

The  Master  of  the  Armourers'  Company,  C.  J.  Shoppee, 
Esq.  is  also  the  possessor  of  a  German  iron  chest,  2  feet  5  inches 
long,  16^  inches  wide,  16 J  inches  high,  and  but  plainly 
engraved.  It  was  in  one  of  these,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  ill- 
fated  heroine  of  the  song,  '  The  Mistletoe  Bough,'  hid  herself. 
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The  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  has  a  chest  a  little  smaller 
than  the  Dyers',  but  more  elaborately  chased.  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Librarian  at  Oxford,  and  a  photograph  of  this  chest 
has  been  most  courteously  forwarded  to  me ;  it  is  singularly 
beautiful  and  artistic,  and  dated  1620.  Mr.  Coxe  thinks  it 
Italian  work. 

In  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  there  are  six  iron  chests  of  this 
kind,  two  large  and  four  small. 

The  two  largest  are  about  the  same  size,  viz.  3  feet  by  21 
inches,  by  21  inches,  but  one  of  them  (1)  dated  1716,  stands  in 
an  open  scroll-work  stand  with  spiral  shafts  at  the  angle,  and 
the  outside  of  the  lid  is  most  elaborately  and  beautifully  enriched 
with  foliated  work  in  beaten  plates  of  thin  metal.  It  is  cata- 
logued as  German  work,  and  cost  the  Museum  45 1.  The  casing- 
plates  of  the  interior  lid-lock  are  not  engraved  so  well  as  those 
already  cited. 

(2)  The  other  chest,  coffer,  or  deed  chest  is  also  German,  and 
belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century.     It  is  of  wrought-iron,  and 
has  painted  floral  ornamentation  between  the  iron  bars. 

This  chest  was  locked,  and  the  curator  could  not  produce  the 
key.  All  the  other  chests  were  opened  and  examined  by  me. 
This  chest  was  bought  for  SI. 

(3)  A  wrought-iron  chest,  6J  inches  high,  16  inches  long,  8J 
inches  wide,  wras  bought  for  61.     German,  of  sixteenth  century. 
Painted  on  the  exterior  with  two  bust  portraits.     The  lid-lock 
cased  and  engraved  with  five  bolts. 

(4)  A  wrought-iron  casket,   with  flat  cover,  etched  all  over 
inside  and  out  in  the  most  delicate  workmanship,  with  birds  and 
scrolls  and  cartouche  borders.     The  lid-lock  has  five  bolts ;  it  is 
of  sixteenth  century  work,  and   measures  8£  inches  high,  13  J 
inches  long,  and  7^  inches  wide.     This  is  the  most  elaborately 
ornamented  chest  I  have  seen.     It  was  bought  for  SI. 

(5)  A  wrought-iron    casket,  with   flat   top,    and   etched   in 
panels  with   impersonations   of  the  moon   and   seven   planets. 
There  are  seven  bolts  to  the  lid-lock.     It  is  German,  sixteenth 
century.     Measures  8^-  inches  high,   14  inches  long,  7J  inches 
wide.     Was  bought  for  11. 

(6)  A   coffer,   or   deed   chest,    of    wrought- steel,    enclosing 
etchings  of  ornament.     It  is  German  work,  and  bears  its  date, 
1550.     The  lid-lock  has  six  bolts,  and  measures  7J  inches  high, 
15  inches  long,  9  inches  wide.     It  was  bought  for  51.  Is.     This 
and  No.  2  chest  have  no  feet,  the  other  four  chests  are  raised  on 
feet. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  iron  chest  in  the  possession  of 
the  Dyers'  Company,  which,  possessing  no  date  or  maker's 
name,  can  only  be  dated  by  comparison  with  others. 
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I  forwarded  two  photographs  of  this  chest  to  Mr.  H.  T. 
Wood,  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  sent  them  on  to  Octavius 
Morgan,  Esq.  F.S.  A.,  whose  researches  into  the  history  of  ancient 
metal  work  has  given  to  him  an  authoritative  voice  in  such 
matters. 

Before  the  photographs  were  sent,  and  in  answer  to  a  general 
question,  Mr.  Morgan  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

'  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  making 
inquiries  respecting  the  ancient  treasure  chest  belonging  to  the 
Dyers'  Company,  which  I  have  no  doubt  has  been  in  their 
possession  for  some  centuries,  and  belonging  to  a  company  may 
possibly  be  a  very  fine  example.  These  iron  chests  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  middle  ages  the  strong  boxes  of  merchants,  bankers, 
and  others,  in  which  they  kept  their  money  and  valuables,  for 
there  being  no  bank-notes  and  few  bankers  their  money  was  all 
in  specie.  They  were  in  general  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  through  the  sixteenth  and  following  century, 
but  seem  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  when  it  became  the  practice 
to  keep  money  and  other  valuables  at  bankers,  though  they  are 
in  fact  the  prototypes  of  the  iron  safes  of  the  present  day,  which 
have  assumed  a  different  form.  They  were  made  of  wrought- 
iron,  and  were  always  011  the  same  principle,  having  a  sham  key- 
hole, whilst  the  real  keyhole  was  in  the  centre  of  the  lid,  fre- 
quently concealed  by  an  ornament,  and  the  lock  covered  the 
whole  interior  of  the  lid,  with  numerous  bolts  shooting  out  in 
every  direction,  and  so  ingeniously  contrived  with  levers  and 
springs  as  all  to  move  at  once  with  half  a  turn  of  the  key,  and  to 
shut  when  the  key  was  removed,  for  it  could  not  be  turned  quite 
round,  and  the  lock  was  necessarily  locked  when  the  key  was 
withdrawn.  This  is  just  the  lock  which  you  have  described 
within.  The  lock  was  covered  by  a  highly  ornamented  plate, 
perforated  and  engraved,  the  workmanship  of  which  was  often 
beautifully  and  elaborately  finished.  The  mechanism  of  these 
large  locks  was  singularly  clever  and  ingenious. 

They  were,  I  think,  chiefly  of  German  work,  and  were  most 
probably  manufactured  at  Nuremberg  and  Augsberg,  both  of 
which  places  were  famous  for  their  locksmiths  and  clockmakers, 
for  the  earliest  watch  and  clockmakers  were  locksmiths.  Some 
of  these  chests  have  been  made  in  Italy,  and  I  daresay  that 
Milan,  so  famous  for  its  armouries,  produced  some  very  fine 
ones.  They  were  made  of  all  sizes,  for  I  have  a  small  coffer  of 
similar  size  and  work,  which  is  only  3  inches  long  and  2  inches 
wide,  and  was  made  by  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Mann,  at 
Nuremberg ;  also  one  4  inches  long,  and  I  have  seen  some  3 
feet  long,  and  perhaps  larger.' 
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On  receipt  of  the  photographs,  Mr.  Morgan  wrote  to  say  he 
believed  that  the  Dyers'  chest  was  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of 
Italian  work  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Watson,  the  clerk  of  the  Company,  writes  to 
me  from  Oxford  thus :  '  The  only  reference  I  have  found  to  the 
box  among  the  Dyer's  Company  records  is  about  1695-1700,  I 
think.  So  far  as  I  remember,  the  Company,  having  no  hall  of 
its  own  at  the  time,  procured  the  use  of  Baiters'  Hall  for  its 
meetings,  and  also  had  the  right  of  keeping  the  iron  box  (I 
think  it  is  called)  there.  You  will  remember  that  the  consecu- 
tive records  do  not  reach  further  back  than  circa  1665,  so  that 
probably  no  account  of  its  original  purchase  can  be  found.' 

I  have  since  examined  the  works  on  metal  work  in  various 
public  libraries  without  finding  any  illustration  of  these  chests, 
nor  have  I  found  any  metal  ornament  of  precisely  the  same 
character. 

But  in  the  collection  of  metal  work  at  Bethnal  Green  Museum 
(case  124)  there  is  a  French  lock  of  wrought-iron,  with  two 
bolts,  with  an  outer  plate  of  engraved  open-work  in  gilt  brass 
on  aground  of  blue  steel,  about  12  inches  by  6  inches,  date  1600. 
The  scrolls  are  continuous,  terminating  in  figures  helmeted  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Dyers'  lock-casing.  The  detail  of  the 
ornament  is  so  precisely  similar  that  I  have  felt  it  strikingly 
confirmatory  of  my  own  opinion  that  it  is  Renaissance  work  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Museum  authorities  at  Kensington  have  consented  to  my 
taking  a  rubbing  of  the  French  lock,  but  the  German  chest  has 
been  shut,  with  the  key  in  it,  by  some  careless  visitor,  and  can- 
not at  present  be  seen. 

I  have  secured  rubbings  of  two  of  the  French  locks  in 
case  124,  B.M.  dated  1600  (circiter).  One  of  these,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  similarity  of  the 
floriated  scroll  interlacing  ornament,  enriched  by  helmeted 
figures  with  foliated  scroll  extremities,  which,  with  the  charac- 
teristic bonnet-like  casques,  will  be  at  once  recognised  as 
singularly  akin  to  those  twenty-four  times  repeated  in  the 
Dyers'  chest  lock-casing,  the  vigorous  design  of  which,  and  of 
the  two  unicorns,  and  of  ten  other  animals'  masks,  will  be 
much  admired. 

On  the  24th  May,  1879,  I  visited  Mr.  Franks  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  spent  an  hour  with  him  comparing  the  Dyers' 
chest  photographs  with  various  illustrations  in  works  and  with 
samples  in  the  Meyrick  and  other  collections,  but  found  nothing 
exactly  corresponding. 

Mr.  Franks  throws  the  weight  of  his  great  experience  into 
the  German  side  of  the  question  with  Mr.   Shoppee,  not  being 
VOL.  V.FTI.  L 
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acquainted  with  any  French-made  treasure  chest  with  similar  lid- 
locks,  and  not  thinking  it  Italian.  Mr.  Morgan,  who  referred 
me  to  him,  is  supported  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Italian  side  by 
Mr.  Coxe,  of  Oxford. 

I  am  anxious  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  experts  present 
to-night,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  thrown  together  the  fore- 
going gleanings,  and  exhibited  photographs  and  rubbings  of 
the  chief  of  the  objects  referred  to — especially  the  engraved 
steel  plates  themselves,  which  I  have  caused  to  be  detached  from 
the  lock  and  laid  on  the  table/'' 

F.  C.  PENROSE,  Esq.,  Surveyor  to  the  fabric  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  laid  before  the  Society  an  account  of  discoveries 
which  he  had  recently  made  of  portions  of  old  Saint  Paul's. 
These  important  discoveries  seem  for  the  first  time  to  supply 
secure  and  accurate  data  for  testing  the  discrepancies  between 
various  plans  of  old  St.  Paul's,  and  for  arriving  at  correct  con- 
clusions as  to  the  site  of  the  walls  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
building.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archasologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  June  12th,  1879. 
FREDERIC  OUVRY,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  "Royal  Geographical  Society  :— Proceedings,  and  Monthly  Record  of 
Geography.  Vol.  i.  No.  6.  June.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Society : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxviii.  No.  195.  8vo.  London, 
1879. 

From  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London: — Analytical  Index  to  the  Series 
of  Records  known  as  the  Remembrancia.  Preserved  among  the  Archives  of 
the  City  of  London.  A.D.  1579-1664.  Prepared  by  the  authority  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee. 8vo.  London,  1878. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society : —Proceedings.  Vol.  i.  1791-1835. 
Published  at  the  charge  of  the  Peabody  Fund.  8vo.  Boston,  1879. 

From  the  Author: — Scraps  of  History  of  the  Northern  Suburb  of  London.  By 
Cornelius  Nicholson,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Editor,  Thomas  North,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — Melton  Mowbray  Town  Records. 
A  Contribution  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society.  [For  Private  Circulation.]  8vo.  Leicester, 
1878. 
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From  the  Author:— The  Serjeants  and  their  Inns.  By  E.  W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A. 
[From  the  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society.]  4to.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects: — The  Transactions  1878-79. 
No.  11.  4to.  London,  1879. 

From  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society:— Transactions. 
Part  xv. — Part  2  of  volume  v.  8vo.  London,  187-9. 

From  the  Editor,  E.  Arber,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— 

The  English  Scholar's  Library  of  Old  and  Modern  Works. 
No.  5.  [Eev.  John  Udall.]     The  State  of  the  Church  of  England.     [April 
1588.] 

No.  6.  The  Return  from  Parnassus  or  the  Scourge  of  Simony.     1606. 
No.  7.  Thomas  Decker.     The  Seven  deadly  Sins  of  London.     1606. 
No.  8.  An  Introductory  Sketch    to  the    Martin   Marprelate    Controversy. 
Four  Numbers.     Sq.  8vo.     Southgate,  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author,  through  R.  H.  Spden  Smith,  Esq., F.S.A.: — Recueil descriptif 
et  raisonne  des  principaux  Objets  d'Art  ayant  figure  a  1'Exposition  Retro- 
spective d£  Lyon  1877.  Quatre-vingt-trois  planches  (heliogravures)  hors 
texte.  Par  J.  B.  Giraud.  Folio.  Lyon  and  Paris,  1878. 

A  Vote  of  Special  Thanks  was  awarded  to  M.  Giraud  for  his 
Donation  to  the  Library. 

Thomas  Chambers  Hine,  Esq.,  Cardinal  Brewster,  Esq.,  and 
Beckitt  Nicholson,  Esq.,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  Election  of  Fellows, 
no  Papers  were  read. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8'45  p.m.,  and  closed  at  9*30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  Candidates  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected  : — 
Henry  Vaughan,  Esq. 
James  Lewis  Thomas,  Esq. 
Charles  William  Dymond,  Esq.,  C.E. 
John  Henry  Middleton,  Esq. 
Frances  James,  Esq. 
Alexander  Bannatyne  Stewart,  Esq. 


Thursday,  June  19th,  1879. 
FREDERIC  OUVRY,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  F.  Shum,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Bath  Royal 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.  Compiled  by  C.  P.  Russell.  8vo. 
Bath,  1879. 

L  2 
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From  the  Author,  Professor  A.  Michaelis,  Hon.  F.S.A.: — Storia  dell'  Institute 
archeologico  Germanico  1829-1879.  Strenna  pubblicata  nell'  occasione  della 
Festa  del  21  Aprile  1879  dalla  Direzione  Centrale  dell'  Institute  Archeo- 
logico (Traduzione  dal  tedesco).  8vo.  Rome,  1879. 

From  William  Maskell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.:— The  Industrial  Arts.  Historical 
Sketches  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Published  for  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  [One  of  twenty-five  copies  on  Fine  Paper.]  8vo. 
London,  1876. 

From  the  Author:  —History  of  the  Parish  of  Hayes  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 
By  Thomas  Mills.  Oblong  8vo.  London,  1874. 

From  E.  J.  Barren,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — Some  Account  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Armourers  and  Brasiers,  in  the  City  of  London,  with  a  Description  of 
Plate,  Pictures,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  Company's  possession. 
4to.  London,  1878. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres: — Comptes  Rendus  des 
Seances  de  1'annee  1879.  4rae  Serie.  Tome  vii.  Bulletin  de  Janvier- 
Fevrier-Mars.  8vo.  Paris,  1879. 

From  T.  L.  Kington  Oiiphant,  Esq.  M. A., F.S.A.:— The  Oliphants  in  Scotland, 
with  a  Selection  of  Original  Documents  from  the  Charter  Chest  at  Gask. 
Edited  by  Joseph  Anderson.  Printed  for  private  circulation.  4to.  Edin 
burgh,  1879. 

From  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  K.C.B. : — Lithograph  Portrait  of  the  late  Sir 
W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.  G.  B.  Black,  London,  1879. 

A  Special  Vote  was  awarded  to  T.  L.  Kington  Oiiphant, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

Francis  James,  Esq.,  John  Henry  Middleton,  Esq.,  and 
James  Lewis  Thomas,  Esq.,  were  duly  admitted  Fellows. 

WILLIAM  ADLAM,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a 
small  Box,  measuring  4  inches  by  2  inches,  and  intended  to 
hold  a  money-changer's  scales  and  weights,  as  used  by  him  for 
testing  the  weights  of  various  coins,  English  and  Foreign. 
Inside  the  lid  of  the  box  is  pasted  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  is 
represented,  in  the  centre,  an  eagle  on  a  perch,  holding  a  pair 
of  scales  ;  on  the  dexter  side,  a  figure  of  Justice,  with  the  usual 
emblems  of  sword  and  scales,  and  on  the  sinister,  a  female 
figure  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  pair  of  scales,  under  the  left 
arm  a  cornucopia,  and  in  the  left  hand  a  rod  with  which  she 
points  to  a  skeleton  on  her  right.  Over  her  left  shoulder  is  a 
cornucopia.  Underneath  the  eagle  are  the  words :  "  Weston 
Gowers  att  the  Falcon  and  Scales  in  Rood  lane  near  Billings- 

fate  Market.  All  manner  of  Scales,  Weights,  Beames,  and 
tillards."  The  scales  have  disappeared  from  their  place  in 
the  box,  but  eleven  circular  brass  weights  remain,  which  may 
be  described  as  follows  : — 1.  Obv.  Head  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
left,  crowned.  Legend,  CAROLVS  REX.  Rev.  x*  under  a  crown. 
The  xx  and  the  s  are  each  of  them  between  two  small  lozenges 
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It  seems  probable  that  this  weight  may  be  anterior  to  the 
20th  December,  1632,  the  date  of  a  proclamation  which  pre- 
scribed certain  fixed  marks  to  be  used  for  "  diuers  counter- 
poizes of  our  money  of  gold."  This  weight  has  not  the  B  on  it 
(?  Briot.)  which  Ruding  found  on  a  five-shilling  piece  of  that 
period.  (Annals  of  the  Coinage,  vol.  iL  p.  244).  2.  Obv. 
Head  of  William  III.  to  the  right,  wreathed.  Legend, 

i 
GULIELMUS    ill.    DEI    GRATIA.       Rev.    Guinea  under    a   crown. 

w 

3.  Obv.  Head  of  George  III.  to  the  left,  wreathed.  Underneath 
are  faint  traces  of  letters.  Legend,  GEORGIVS  in.  DEI  GRA.  Rev. 
An  inscription  running  round  the  top — GUINEA  WT.  At  the 
bottom  the  date  1775.  In  the  centre  a  small  piece  of  brass 
has  been  inserted,  as  if  to  adjust  the  weight ;  and  close  to  this 
can  be  seen  5  s,  as  if  the  weight  had  been  originally  used  for 
another  coin.  In  the  field  is  a  stamp  with  two  shield  or  heater- 
shaped  objects,  placed  broad  ends  on.  The  middle  of  the 
reverse  has  some  indications  of  an  attempt  to  stamp  an  imperial 
crown  on  the  weight,  as  required  by  the  statute  14  Greo.  III. 
c.  92.  (See  Ruding,  vol.  ii.  p.  494.)  4.  Obv.  Same  as  in  2. 

a 

Rev.  Guinea  below,  a  crown.    The  2  of  the  ^  is  turned  the  wrong 
w 

p.  w.  G. 

way.     5.  Obv.    2UA™   .     At  the  top,  to  the  right,  is  the  stamp 

GUINEA. 

of  an  anchor.  Rev.  Blank.  This  agrees  with  the  weight  fixed 
for  the  half  guinea  in  a  Proclamation  of  1773.  (Ruding, 
vol.  ii.  p.  482.)  5.  Obv.  and  Rev.  x| .  6.  Obv.  ^ .  Rev. 
Blank.  These  weights  are  probably  intended  to  test  the  quarter 
of  the  Portuguese  gold  coin,  the  Dobrao,  the  value  of  which 
was  31  12s.  in  our  currency.  Ruding's  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject are  to  the  point.  "  For  a  long  time  the  balance  of  trade 
with  Portugal  was  so  much  in  favour  of  this  country  that 
immense  quantities  of  the  Coins  of  that  kingdom  were  annually 
brought  over.  These  were  permitted  to  be  current,  and  were 
circulated  all  over  England,  but  more  especially  in  the  Western 
Counties,  where,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
very  little  of  any  other  gold  money  ivas  to  be  found.9''  (Vol.  i. 
p.  192.)  7.  Obv.  Figure  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon. 
Rev.  v.  s.  vi.  D  under  a  crown.  Five  shillings  and  sixpence 
would  be  the  quarter  of  the  new  French  louis-d'or.  (See 
Simon's  Irish  Coins,  p.  70;  Appendix,  No.  103.)  8.  Obv.  and 

4 
Rev.   SHIL9'  .      This  would  be  the  fourth  of  a   Dobrao.      See 
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above,  No.  5.  9.  Obv.  Same  as  in  No.  3.  Kev.  Inscription 
round  the  top,  QUARTER  GUINEA  WT.  At  the  bottom,  1775.  A 
piece  of  metal  in  the  centre,  which  in  this  case  perforates  the 
coin,  and  an  imperial  crown  stamped  close  to  it.  10.  Obv.  A 
5  and  an  8  separated  by  a  quatrefoil.  Above  is  a  stamp  with 
a  lion  couchant.  Rev.  Blank.  This,  no  doubt,  stands  for  five 
grains  eight  pennyweights,  the  weight  assigned  to  all  guineas 
coined  since  the  31st  December,  1771,  by  the  Proclamation 
already  referred  to  under  No.  4  (1773).  11.  Obv.  Head  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  right.  Flowing  hair.  Inscription,  LTD. 

xinr.  D  .  G .  FR  .  ET  .  N  .  REX.    Rev.  PISTOL  with  three  fleurs-de-lis. 

w 

The  Rev.  I.  G.  LLOYD,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a 
Photolithograph  of  the  Rectory-house  at  Cliffe-at-Hoo,  Kent, 
portions  of  which  were  believed  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Mr.  Lloyd  at  the  same  time  exhibited  a  photograph  of  the  parish 
church  of  ClifFe-at-Hoo — a  full  description  of  which  has  been 
given  by  him  in  the  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  pp.  145-157 
— and  a  Paten  of  Pre- Reformation  date,  belonging  to  the  same 
church,  which  is  engraved  in  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica  of 
the  Camden  Society.  This  Paten  is  of  silver,  enamelled,  and  in 
recent  times  has  been  gilt.  On  it  is  represented  the  First  Person 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  supporting  the  Son  hanging  on  the  Cross, 
above  the  head  of  whom  is  the  Holy  Dove.  Round  the  edge 
runs  the  inscription — BENEIDCAMUS  PATREM  ET  FILIUM  CUM 

SPIRITU  SANCTO. 

E.  H.  SIEVEKING,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  pre- 
sented a  Photograph  of  a  Portrait  of  Marquart  Schlegel  in  the 
Senate-house  of  Hamburg,  of  whom  he  communicated  the  fol- 
lowing biographical  note : — 

"  Paul  Marquart  Schlegel  (Latinised  Slegelius)  was  born  at 
Hamburg,  1605 — the  son  of  a  merchant — and  studied  medicine  at 
Altorf,  Wittenberg,  and  Jena.  In  1631  he  undertook  a  scientific 
tour,  visiting  Holland,  England,  France,  and  Italy.  He  took  a 
degree  at  Padua  in  1636,  and  returned  to  Germany  in  1638. 
He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Botany 
at  Jena,  but  went  to  Hamburg  in  1642,  where  he  founded  an 
anatomical  theatre.  He  died  in  1653.  He  published  numerous 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  entitled  De  Sanguinis 
motu  Commentatio : — an  admirable  exposition  of  the  views  of 
Harvey,  clear,  concise,  and  well  written.  Schlegel  especially 
combats  Riolan,  and  those  who  maintained  that  Harvey  had 
been  anticipated.  He  says  of  Harvey's  doctrine— Inaudita 
communibusque  et  per  multa  ssecula  inveteratis  opinionibus 
adversissima  sententia,  omnes  commovit." 
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J.  G.  WALLER,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  Tracing,  exe- 
cuted by  himself,  of  a  Mural  Painting  in  the  north  aisle  of 
Raunds  church,  Northamptonshire,  recording  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  St.  Katharine  of  Alexandria  very  rarely  met  with  in  le- 
gendary art.  A  full  and  very  interesting  description  of  the 
paintings  of  this  church  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Waller,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  vol.  xxxiv. 
pp.  219 — 241,  and  a  portion  of  the  particular  scene  represented 
in  this  drawing  is  there  figured.  Mr.  Waller  accompanied  the 
exhibition  with  the  following  remarks  : — 

"The  drawing  which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  the  Society 
is  a  full-sized  fac-simile  of  a  painting  in  Raunds  church,  North- 
amptonshire. It  forms  one  of  a  series  illustrating  the  life  of 
St.  Katharine  of  Alexandria,  and  is  in  the  north  aisle  of  the 
church.  The  whole  series  of  subjects  had  been  repainted,  or 
rather  covered  by  new  designs,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which,  although  more  showy,  were  by  a  very  inferior 
artist.  The  earlier  series — of  which  this  is  that  best  preserved 
— may  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  are 
all  in  outlines,  often  showing  very  considerable  skill.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  later  work  has,  in  one-half  of  the  examples, 
given  way  during  the  operation  of  cleaning  off  the  whitewash, 
thus  disclosing  that  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  one  now  shown  in  this  drawing  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  subject  from  the  saint's  life,  as  I  never  re- 
member seeing  it  before,  or  even  a  record  of  it.  The  emperor 
had  called  together  all  the  wise  men  in  his  empire  to  come  and 
argue  with  St.  Katharine.  The  saint  confutes  them,  and  makes 
converts  of  them  to  Christianity,  whereupon  the  emperor  is 
exceedingly  wroth,  and  commands  them  all  to  be  thrown  into  a 
pit  outside  the  city  and  consumed  with  fire.  In  the  picture  the 
emperor  is  designated  by  a  triple  crown,  and  appears  directing 
the  operations.  By  his  side  stands  Porphyrius,  his  sword- 
bearer,  who  afterwards  became  a  convert  too.  Some  officials 
stand  by  with  pitch-forks  poking  the  victims  down  the  pit,  many 
of  whom  hold  their  books,  and  an  official  is  seen  carrying  huge 
volumes  on  his  shoulders  to  cast  in.  There  are  many  interesting 
details  of  costume,  such  as  the  long  baggy  sleeves  or  pokys,  as 
they  were  called.  The  drawing  throughout  is  very  dextrous  and 
precise,  indicating  a  ready  hand.  The  church  of  Raunds  has  by 
far  the  finest  series  of  mediaeval  paintings  I  have  ever  seen. 
One,  illustrating  the  seven  deadly  sins  and  those  of  the  three 
kings  living  and  three  kings  dead,  painted  within  the  spandrils 
of  the  arches  of  the  nave  on  the  north  side,  are  remarkable  for 
their  grand  size  (being  much  beyond  that  of  life),  their  pic- 
turesque grouping,  and  broad  effective  painting ;  and  it  is  much 
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to  be  regretted  that  no  copies  of  the  latter  exist,  as  they  are  well 
deserving  very  careful  tracing  as  preparatory  to  a  complete 
copy.  It  will  be  a  lamentable  loss  if  indeed  these  paintings 
become  destroyed  without  such  a  record,  for  there  are  none 
others  like  them,  I  believe,  in  the  kingdom.  I  do  therefore,  with 
all  respect,  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  this  Society.  They 
appear  to  have  been  executed  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century." 

J.  L.  FYTCHE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Bronze  Stirrup, 
found  when  digging  a  hole  to  set  trees  in  the  manor  of  Legburn, 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Nunnery,  which  is  now  a 
green  field,  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was 
probably  on  the  line  of  a  highway  granted  to  the  priory  of 
Legburn  by  King  John.  (See  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  v.  635.) 
The  dimensions  are  so  small  as  to  indicate  that  it  may  have  been 
intended  for  a  female  foot.  Extreme  width  externally  3|  inches ; 
extreme  height  5  J  inches.  The  top  of  the  spur  was  incised  with 
a  chevron  pattern. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK,  Esq.j  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Lincoln- 
shire, laid  before  the  Society  the  following  communication  on 
the  date  of  the  oldest  extant  Communion  Table  in  England. 

"  In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  John  Henry  Parker  seems  to 
doubt  the  present  existence  of  communion  tables  of  an  earlier 
date  than  that  of  the  Kestoration  of  Charles  the  Second  (  Archaeo- 
logia,  xxxvii.  137).  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  tallies 
pretty  nearly  with  Mr.  Parker's.  I  have  heard  of,  but  never 
seen,  tables  which  could  with  confidence  be  assigned  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  communion  table  of  the  church  of  this 
village  (Bottesford)  is  a  little  older  than  the  date  given  by  Mr. 
Parker.  It  is  of  plain  oak,  4  feet  7  inches  long,  with  bulging 
legs,  slightly  ornamented.  On  the  front  frame,  immediately 
below  the  board,  is  the  following  inscription,  of  which  I  inclose  a 
rubbing.  l  The  gift  of  Mrs.  Edyth  Parkins,  who  died  May  17, 
1633.'  An  entry  in  the  Bottesford  register  informs  us  that 
this  lady  was  buried  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Frodingham,  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1633. 

The  family  of  Parkins  or  Perkins  were  of  gentle  blood.  Yorke 
gives  their  arms,  <  Vert  a  cheveron  betweene  3  estrig  feathers 
argent,  and  a  border  or.'  Union  of  Honour,  p.  43.  They  lived 
at  Ash  by,  a  hamlet  within  the  parish  of  Bottesford. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  worth  noting  that 
I  have  been  informed  on  trustworthy  authority  (I  do  not  speak 
from  personal  inspection)  that  in  the  church  of  Bolton,  near 
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Skipton,  there  is,  or  was  twenty  years  ago,  a  white  marble  altar, 
with  five  crosses  on  the  slab,  and  the  following  inscription  on  a 
board  underneath  it : — 

'  Ambrosius  Pudsay  Armiger,  et  patronus  ecclesiae  de  Bolton 
dedit  et  erexit  hoc  altare  A°  D1  1703.' 

I  was  furthermore  told  that  until  the  year  1838  this  church 
had  no  floor  beneath  the  pews,  but  was  littered  with  straw." 

The  Eev.  FRANCIS  HOPKINSON,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  two  New 
Years'  Gifts  Rolls  of  the  respective  dates  of  30  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  21st  Elizabeth.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  account  of  some 
similar  Rolls  laid  before  the  Society  on  the  6th  February,  1879 
(see  ante.  p.  41),  that  both  these  Rolls  had  already  been  laid 
before  the  Society  in  1736.  The  second  of  them  is  also  referred 
to  in  that  account  as  being  described  and  published  by  Nichols 
in  his  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  iii.  pp.  93-118. 

ALEXANDER  NESBITT,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  following 
objects  : — 

1.  A  Disc  of  Beechwood,  11  inches  in  diameter;  on  the  one 
side  the  imperial  eagle,    and  the  date   1567  ;  on  the  other  a 

hart  with  the  monogram  in  both  in  intaglio.     It  may  probably 

have  been  a  mould  used  for  impressing  cheese.  It  was  bought 
at  Lucerne. 

In  the  collection  of  objects  exhibited  last  year  at  Paris  at  the 
Trocadero  was  a  disc  of  wood  of  about  the  same  size,  on  which 
was,  also  in  intaglio,  the  subject  of  Adam  naming  the  beasts  : 
it  seemed  to  be  very  good  French  work  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  exhibited,  I  think,  by  the  Musee  of  Moulins. 

2.  A  standing  figure  of  St.  George,  in  brass.   Height  5f  inches. 
The  arms  are  in  the  attitude  of  holding  a  spear  pointing  down- 
wards, and  the  closed  hands  have  a  passage  left  for  the  spear 
itself,  which  is  now  lost.     The  figure  is  in  armour  of  the  15th 
century.     Bought  in  Venice. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  SCARTH,  Local  Secretary  for  Somersetshire, 
communicated  the  following  Report  on  the  archaeology  of  that 
county,  and  especially  of  some  excavations  at  Mudgley  Wed- 
more,  the  site  of  a  manor-house  of  King  Alfred.  The  report 
was  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

"It  is  time  I  should  send  you  some  information  from  these 
parts.  Nothing  has  lately  turned  up  at  Charterhouse,  or  on 
this  side  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  but  on  the  south  side  impor- 
tant discoveries  have  been  made.  These  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  more  fully  examining  on  Monday  last,  though  some  months 
since,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Sydenham  Hervey,  who 
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is  conducting  them,  I  had  visited  them  in  his  company.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  in  the  month  of  August  last  year 
there  was  held  at  Wedmore  the  millenary  commemoration  of 
the  peace  concluded  between  Alfred  the  Great  and  Guthrum 
the  Dane,  who,  having  been  baptized  at  Aller,  afterwards  un- 
derwent the  ordinance  of  '  chrism  loosing '  at  Wedmore.  This 
fact  is  stated  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  sub  anno  878,  and  is  re- 
peated in  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred,  and  also  recorded  by  Florence 
of  Worcester  and  Geoffry  Gaimar.  Florence  says  "  Cujus 
chrism atis  solutio  octavo  die  in  Villa  Regia,  quae  dicitur  Waed- 
mor,  fuit."  (A.D.  878.)  We  also  learn  from  Alfred's  will  that 
he  bequeathed  Wedmore  to  his  eldest  son.  After  the  millenary 
commemoration  had  been  successfully  carried  out  it  occurred  to 
some  members  present  that,  if  the  ground  were  opened  in  the 
field  to  which  tradition  had  always  assigned  the  site  of  Alfred's 
manor-house  in  the  hamlet  of  Mudgley,  some  remains  might  be 
discovered.  This  appeared  the  more  probable  as  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  site,  pointed  it  out 
as  a  spot  where  some  remains  probably  existed. 

Accordingly,  the  Vicar,  Mr.  Hervey,  began  his  excavations, 
and  soon  came  upon  very  extensive  foundations  of  walls  running 
in  straight  lines.  These  he  followed,  and  uncovered  the  spaces 
between  the  angles  where  the  walls  met.  The  external  walls 
are  of  great  thickness — about  four  feet,  the  inner  walls  about 
two  feet ;  but  the  masonry  is  very  rude,  and  very  little  mortar 
is  perceptible.  The  building  has  been  very  large,  extending 
over  probably  two  acres,  or  more,  and  standing  at  different 
levels,  as  the  ground  rises  northward  from  the  marsh,  which 
extends  over  the  level  space  to  the  Polden  Hills.  The  land  is 
at  present  in  pasture,  and  no  difficulty  has  yet  been  encountered 
in  carrying  on  the  excavations. 

Besides  the  long  walls  which  have  been  traced,  an  arched 
chamber  has  been  uncovered,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  plaster ;  the  vaulting  has  been  formed  of  petrified 
stone,  like  pumice,  so  commonly  used  in  the  vaultings  of  Roman 
buildings,  and  found  in  plenty  about  Roman  villas  in  this  island. 

At  another  point,  on  a  higher  level,  several  small  chambers 
have  been  uncovered,  which  bear  striking  resemblance  to  the 
portions  of  a  Roman  bath,  but  the  work  is  not  Roman  though 
the  plan  is,  but  the  masonry  very  inferior.  Portions  of  ashlar 
have  been  found  on  the  walls,  and  probably  the  upper  portions 
of  the  building  were  of  wrought  stone.  The  earth  which  now 
covers  the  substructure  is  about  four  feet  deep.  An  ancient, 
roughly-paved  way  has  been  opened,  by  which  the  house  was 
approached  from  the  west.  The  site  is  peculiarly  striking ;  it  is 
distant  about  nine  miles  from  Wells,  and  eight  from  Glastonbury, 
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which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  left  hand,  while  on  the  right  the  view 
reaches  to  the  Quantock  Hills  and  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Wedmore  was  formerly  quite  surrounded  by  water,  and  is 
called  an  island  by  John  of  Glastonbury  and  in  Domesday 
Survey.  Below  the  south  front  of  the  old  manor-house  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  landing-places;  and  a  raised  road, 
called  the  Black  Way,  now  comes  from  Meare,  and  ascends  the 
hill  on  the  west  side. 

Much  pottery  of  a  coarse  kind  has  been  found  during  the  ex- 
cavations, and  of  every  variety  of  form  ;  none  of  it  can  certainly 
be  pronounced  Roman,  but  much  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of 
Roman.  The  Vicar  has  carefully  collected  every  fragment,  and 
the  specimens  appear  to  range  from  early  Saxon  to  Norman  and 
mediaeval  times.  The  roofing-tiles,  of  which  many  specimens 
have  been  found,  are  hexagonal,  and  wrought  "more  Romano," 
but  certainly  not  Roman,  being  thinner,  and  the  sides  of  the 
hexagon  more  elongated. 

Portions  of  a  crease  for  the  roof  have  been  found,  and  the  re- 
mains of  what  appears  to  be  a  chimney,  which  seems  of  later  date. 

The  ground  has  to  all  appearances  for  centuries  been  used  as 
a  quarry  for  cut  stone,  until  it  became  difficult  to  dig  it  up,  and 
then  the  surface  seems  to  have  been  partially  levelled. 

No  coins  have  yet  been  discovered,  but  iron  keys,  and  nails, 
and  some  portions  of  implements,  as  knives. 

The  Vicar  collects  and  arranges  all  these  with  great  care. 

The  spot  where  the  house  or  palace  stands  is  called  Mudgley, 
and  is  two  miles  from  Wedmore. 

The  parish  of  Wedmore  is  very  large,  and  has  many  hamlets. 
As  you  approach  it  from  Wells  you  ascend  from  the  level  of  the 
marsh  at  a  fortified  point  a  conical  hill,  which  formed  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island.  This  is  now  called  Borough  or  Burgh, 
and  beyond  this  we  come  to  the  hamlet  of  Panborough.  anciently 
written  Padenebeorge,  and  described  by  John  of  Glastonbury 
and  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  abounding  in  vineyards.  The 
island  appears  to  have  been  called  '  Padeneberie,'  and  in 
Alfred's  time  must  have  been  a  very  defensible  position.  Par- 
ticulars may  be  read  in  Collinson's  History  of  Somersetshire 
(vol.  i.  p.  187).  The  church  is  a  very  fine  Perpendicular 
building,  and  stands  in  an  imposing  position  in  the  village  of 
Wedmore,  from  which  Mudgley  (the  site  of  Alfred's  manor- 
house)  is  distant  two  miles,  and  the  road  from  Wedmore  to 
Mudgley  passes  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill.  An  ancient  park 
exists  a  short  distance  beyond  the  site  of  Alfred's  Palace,  and  at 
Mudgley  there  is  a  petrifying  spring,  from  whence  the  stones, 
used  in  the  vaulting  of  the  chamber  which  I  have  mentioned, 
has  been  taken. 
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Attention  has  been  called  to  this  interesting  spot,  and  the 
result  of  the  recent  excavations,  by  a  lecture  delivered  in  Oxford 
in  November  last  by  Professor  Earle,  entitled  '  The  Peace  of 
Wedmore,  and  how  it  touches  the  history  of  the  English  lan- 
guage,' since  published. 

Wedmore  is  approached  on  the  south-west  from  Cheddar, 
from  whence  it  is  distant  about  four  miles  across  the  marsh. 
These  lowlands  are  all  flooded  in  wet  seasons.  A  few  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  around  the  village,  but  as  far  as  I  can 
learn  no  traces  of  any  -villa  have  been  found,  though  Roman 
remains  are  found  all  along  the  Polden  Hills. 

I  have  only  now  to  report  that  in  the  process  of  restoring  the 
fine  old  church  at  Axbridge  mural  paintings  have  been  laid  bare, 
not  in  a  very  injured  state.  They  consist  of  a  figure  of  our 
Lord  rising  from  the  tomb,  and  also  a  female  saint.  They  are 
on  the  west  wall,  near  the  entrance  to  the  church  by  the  main 
doorway." 

Gr.  T.  CLARK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  manuscript  of  the 
Custumary  of  the  Manor  and  Soke  of  Rothley,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester,  a  franchise  described  in  Domesday  as  having  been 
held  by  the  Confessor,  and  being  held,  ancient  demesne,  by  the 
Conqueror  at  the  date  of  the  survey.  After  one  or  two  temporary 
alienations  the  Manor  and  Soke  were  granted  by  Henry  III.,  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  to  the  Order  of  the  Temple, 
when  they  were  at  once  erected  into  a  preceptory.  It  after- 
wards became  the  property  and  a  portion  of  a  commandery  of 
the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  After  the  Dissolution  the 
property  was  alienated,  at  first  to  Ambrose  Cave,  and  after- 
wards was  granted  and  sold  to  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Babing- 
ton  of  Dettrick,  a  brother  of  the  Turcopolier  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John.  In  his  descendants  the  estate  remained  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  when  it  passed  into  the  female  line,  and  is  now 
with  the  MS.  the  property  of  H.  R.  Parker,  Esq.  Mr.  Clark 
called  attention  to  the  points  of  interest,  which  were  numerous 
and  deserving  of  close  attention,  in  this  custumary,  of  which  a 
transcript,  with  Mr.  Clark's  introductory  remarks,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Archaeologia. 

H.  H.  Ho  WORTH,  Esq  ,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Lanca- 
shire, communicated  the  first  portion  of  a  Paper  on  "  Epochs  in 
Northern  Art." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  June  26th,  1879. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Director,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham : — 

1.  Sale  Catalogue  of  the  important  collection  of  Manuscripts,  from  Stowe 
4to.     London,  1849. 

2.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  at  Ashburnham  Place.     Folio.    London, 
1853. 

3.  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  at  Ashburnham  Place.    Pt.  I.    Comprising 
a  collection  formed  by  Professor  Libri.     Pt.  II.     Comprising  a  collection 
formed  by  Mons.  J.  Barrois.     Appendix.     Comprising  a  collection  formed 
by  Bertram  4th  Earl   of  Ashburnham.      Three   volumes.     4to.    London, 
1853-61. 

From  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury: — Facsimiles  of 
National  Manuscripts  of  Scotland.  Photozincographed  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  By  Col.  Sir  Henry  James,  R.E.  Parts  II.,  and 
III.  Folio.  Edinburgh,  1870-2. 

From  M.  Ernest  Chantre,  Hon.  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Revue  Prehistorique  par  M.  G.  De   Mortillet.     Critique  sur  "Etudes 
Paleoethnologiques  dans  le  Bassin  du  Rhone.     Age  du  Bronze,  Recherches 
sur  1'origine  de  la  Metallurgie  en  France.     Par  M.  Ernest  Chantre."    8vo. 
Paris,  1877. 

2.  Notes  Anthropologiques.     Les  Necropoles  du  Premier  Age  du  Fer  des 
Alpes  Fran9aises.     Par  Ernest  Chantre.     8vo.     Lyon,  1878. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  at  Agram,  Croatia: — Viestnik  hrvatskoga 
arkeologickoga  druztva.  Godina  I.  Broj  3.  8vo.  Zagreb  (Agram),  1879. 

From  the  Author,  M.  Paul  Marchegay: — 

1.  Chartes  Anciennes  du  Prieure  de  Monmouth  en  Engleterre.     8vo.    Les 
Roches-Baritaud  (Vendee),  1879. 

2.  Les  Prieures  Anglais  de  Saint-Florent  pres  Saumur.     8vo.    Les  Roches- 
Baritaud  (Vendee),  1879. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  Lord  Ashburnham 
for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

Henry  Vaughan,  Esq.,  was  admitted  a  Fellow. 

The  following  letter  from  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  dated  108, 
Eaton  Square,  27th  May,  1879,  was  laid  before  the  Society, 
along  with  the  MS.  volumes  therein  referred  to : — 

"  DEAR  MR.  WATSON, — I  send  you  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  two  more  MS.  volumes,*  which  I  think 

*  See  p.  124. 
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ought  to  find  a  place  in  their  Library.  1st.  The  correspondence 
between  Jeremiah  Miller,  Dean  of  Exeter  and  President  of  the 
Society,  to  Mr.  Gough  (1755-1783),  with 
a  few  letters  from  Governor  Pownal  and 
Mr.  Norris,  the  Secretary,  &c.  I  believe 
none  of  these  letters  have  been  printed. 
2nd.  Correspondence  between  the  Rev. 
Michael  Lort,  D.D.  and  Mr.  Gough  (1769 
— 1789).  These  letters  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  printed,  although  the  late  Mr. 
John  Gough  Nichols  had  at  one  time  in- 
tended printing  a  selection  from  them. 
"  Believe  me,  &c. 

"  E.  P.  SHIRLEY." 

A  Vote  of  Special  Thanks  was  again 
awarded  to  Mr.  Shirley  for  this  valuable 
Donation. 

Major  HEALES,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a 
Palimpsest  Brass  from  Aylesford  church, 
Kent,  which  he  described  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Brass  which  I  have  the  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  by  permission  of  the  Rev. 
Cyril  F.  Grant,  vicar  of  Aylesford,  Kent, 
belongs  to  the  church  of  that  parish,  and 
its  special  interest  arises  from  its  being  a 
palimpsest — a  fact  which  became  apparent 
on  its  removal  during  a  recent  restoration 
of  the  building,  which  has  been  effected  at 
very  great  cost. 

On  the  upper  side  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — Here  lyeth  John  Savell,  Gent- 
tilman,  sutyme  sarvant  to  Syr  Thomas  Wiat, 
Knyght,  which  decessid  the  xxixth  day  of 
Marche,  A°  d'ni  M1  Vcxlv.  On  whose  soul 
ihu  haue  mercy. 

On  the  back  is  found  incised  the  greater 
part  of  a  female  figure,  standing  beneath  a 
canopy,  and  evidently  of  foreign  workman- 
ship. The  figure  is  in  three-quarter  view, 
and  the  right  side  has  been  cut  away  longi- 
tudinally to  accommodate  the  size  to  the 
requirement  of  the  above  inscription.  In 
her  arms  she  carries  what  is  evidently  a 
diminutive  dragon,  while  guarding  her  left  shoulder  is  a  small 
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shield  charged  with  a  Cross  of  Passion.  I  think  there  is  little 
doubt  that  St.  Margaret  is  intended,  though  she  is  not  crowned 
as  is  most  usually  the  case,  and  St.  Martha  is  also  represented 
with  a  dragon.  There  is  no  nimbus.  The  figure  is  well  de- 
signed, the  head  being  decidedly  artistic  and  the  drapery  managed 
with  skill.  At  the  foot  is  a  scroll,  of  which  all  that  is  now  left 
only  shows  the  letters  '  Otce*' 

The  canopy  is  what  we  should  almost  call  Jacobean,  and  the 
late  date  of  the  work  is  further  shown  by  the  profusion  of  true 
shading  as  well  as  cross-hatching,  which,  with  the  style  of 
canopy,  would,  if  it  were  an  English  brass,  lead  to  the  almost 
certainty  that  the  date  must  be  considerably  later  than  1545  ;  but 
classic  architecture  was  re-introduced  on  the  Continent  earlier 
than  in  England,  and  foreign  brasses,  after  the  fourteenth  century, 
were  usually  intended  to  be  mural,  and  consequently  permitted 
finer  and  more  numerous  lines,  as  well  as  more  elaborate  detail, 
instead  of  relying  for  effect  on  the  few  strongly-marked  and 
deeply-cut  lines  which  were  most  suitable  for  a  site  in  the  pave- 
ment, subject  to  wear  and  tear  of  many  feet.  But  making  all 
allowance  for  this  fact,  the  date  of  execution  can  have  been  very 
little  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  inscription  on  the  other  side. 
That  it  was  not  an  artist's  failure,  and  therefore  never  laid  down, 
we  may  gather  from  the  rivet-hole  which  had  to  be  stopped  up 
when  the  plate  was  engraved  on  the  other  side." 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Director,  remarked 
that  the  letters  at  the  foot  of  the  brass  were  no  doubt  those  of 
the  word  JftiUt  (the  top  horizontal  stroke  of  the  Jf  being  still 
visible),  and  that  the  figure  in  question  was  certainly  intended 
for  that  particular  Cardinal  Virtue,  who  was  represented  as 
throttling  a  dragon. 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON,  Esq.,  Secretary,  observed  that  a  somewhat 
similar  representation  of  Force  or  Fortitude  was  to  be  found  in 
the  famous  monument  of  Francis  II.  in  the  cathedral  of  Nantes. 
In  this  case  Fortitude  is  tearing  the  dragon  out  of  a  crenellated 
keep  or  dungeon,  and  it  is  just  possible  the  figure  on  the  ^  brass 
exhibited  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  way,  for  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  woodcut  that  the  right  arm  and  hand  are  lost 
to  view.  An  account  of  the  various  representations  of  Forti- 
tude will  be  found  in  Didron's  Annales  Archeologiques,  vol.  xix. 
pp.  297-306,  xx.  p.  49;  Guenebault,  Diet,  Iconogr.  des  Monu- 
ments. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  GREENWELL,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  two 
Incense  Cups,  and  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cover  of  one 
of  them,  found  in  Wiltshire,  accompanied  by  the  following 
remarks : — 
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INCENSE  CUP  FROM  ALDBOUENE,  WILTS. 


2. 
BOTTOM  OF  CUP. 

Scale  §  linear. 
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COVER  OF  INCENSE  CUP. 


INSIDE  OF   COVER. 

Scale  §  linear. 
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The  barrow  in  which  the  vessels  of  pottery  now  exhibited 
were  found  forms  one  of  a  group  of  five  sepulchral  mounds, 
situated  on  the  Warren  farm,  in  the  parish  of  Aldbourne, 
Wiltshire.  Four  of  the  group  are  placed  close  together,  lying 
in  a  direction  S.S.E.  by  N.N.W.,upon  a  ridge  of  chalk  between 
two  valleys,  which  converge  about  a  mile  to  the  south  at  the 
village  of  Aldbourne.  The  fifth,  that  in  which  the  vessels  were 
discovered,  was  situated  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of 
the  first  four,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  It  was  ninety  feet  in 
diameter,  and  still,  though  much  ploughed  down,  six  feet  high, 
and  was  made — with  the  exception  of  the  central  part — of  earth, 
with  some  chalk  and  other  stones  intermixed.  The  central  part 
consisted  of  a  cairn  of  sarsen  stones,  some  of  which  showed  by 
their  red  colour  that  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
fire,  and  was  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet  high.  At  the 
centre,  under  this  cairn,  upon  a  space  from  which  the  turf  had 
been  removed,  four  and  a  half  feet  by  three  and  a  half  feet,  and 
lying  north  and  south,  was  discovered  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones, 
underlaid  by  wood,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  wood-ashes  and 
'  charcoal,  probably  collected  from  the  funeral  pile.  Amongst 
the  bones  were  found  the  incense  cup  and  cover,  if  such  it  be, 
now  exhibited,  and  several  other  articles  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  two  vessels  were  much  broken  and  decayed,  and 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  present  a  hopeless  mass,  which  at  one 
time  might  have  been  a  very  prettily-ornamented  vase,  but  now 
appeared  to  be  a  mere  lump  of  clay,  showing  some  slight  signs 
of  shape  and  pattern.  This — under  the  careful  hands  of  Mr. 
Ready — has  resolved  itself  into  the  two  very  curious  and  beau- 
tiful vessels  now  exhibited.  (See  Woodcuts.)  The  incense  cup 
is  of  a  type  which  has  already  been  found  in  Wiltshire  and  the 
immediately  adjoining  districts,  but  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
not  been  met  with  elsewhere.  As  will  be  observed  (Fig.  1),  it  is 
well  made  of  fine  paste  and  very  delicately  and  tastefully  orna- 
mented, and  is  a  more  than  ordinarily  good  specimen  of  the  class 
of  vessels  to  which  it  belonged.  Like  all  of  them,  it  is  perforated 
with  two  small  holes  at  the  foot,  the  object  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  The  other  vessel  (Fig.  2),  which  is  unique, 
is  of  a  somewhat  enigmatical  nature,  but  on  the  whole  I  should 
be  inclined  to  think  it  has  been  used  as  a  cover  for  the  former 
vessel,  though  it  may  itself  have  served  originally  for  another 
and,  perhaps,  a  similar  purpose ;  at  all  events,  whether  it  had 
been  placed  as  a  cover  on  the  other  vessel  or  not,  the  two  had 
been  so  closely  applied  that  the  broken  pieces  of  each  were  mixed 
up  so  intimately  that  it  was  impossible  at  first  sight  to  say  to 
which  vessel  any  piece  belonged.  The  cover  is  made  of  the 
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same  paste  as  the  vessel  itself,  and  is  ornamented  after  the  same 
fashion,  but  has  a  round  knob  in  place  of  the  flat  foot,  which  is 
pierced  through  as  if  for  suspension.  It  is,  however,  much 
thicker,  so  much  indeed  as  to  throw  doubt  upon  its  having,  in 
the^  first  instance,  been  intended  as  a  lid  or  cover  for  the  vessel 
which  accompanied  it.  Also  amongst  the  burnt  bones,  and 
close  to  the  vessels  and  to  each  other,  were  a  small  bronze 
knife,  and  two  bronze  awls  or  prickers,  all  much  decayed, 
and  apparently  having  been  burnt  with  the  body  or  bodies 
with  which  they  were  deposited.  Still  amongst  the  burnt  bones 
were  seven  beads,  once,  no  doubt,  forming  a  necklace,  three  of 
whitish  green  glass,  of  a  long  and  narrow  form  and  notched  all 
round,*  two  of  amber  (one  cylindrical,  the  other  disc-shaped), 
one  barrel-shaped,  of  lignite,  possibly  from  Bovey  Tracy,  and 
the  seventh  formed  from  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  an  encrinate 
(Apiscrinus  Parkinsoni) ;  a  large  ring  of  lignite  ;  a  pendant 
ornament  of  the  same  material ;  a  conical  button,  of  a  material 
somewhat  like  Kimmeridge  shale  ;  a  cast  of  a  cardium ;  and  a 
small  polished  black  pebble ;  these  two  last,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  their  surfaces,  were  not  accidentally  present,  but  seemed 
to  have  been  carried  about  and  treasured  as  objects  of  curiosity 
and  value. 

About  six  inches  from  the  north  side  of  the  space  before- 
mentioned,  and  upon  which  rested  the  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  a 
second  incense  cup  was  discovered,  together  with  a  few  scattered 
burnt  bones.  This  vessel  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  first,  and 
has,  like  it,  two  holes  on  the  foot ;  the  ornamentation  is  also 
very  similar,  but  neither  is  the  paste  so  fine  nor  the  manu- 
facture so  good.  There  is,  however,  one  particular  in  which  it 
is  of  very  considerable  interest,  and  which  has  not  hitherto,  I 
believe,  been  observed  in  pottery  from  the  British  barrows ;  the 
impressions  forming  the  pattern  have  been  filled  in  with  some 
white  material,  probably  pounded  chalk,  which  must  have  been 
applied  when  in  a  semi-liquid  condition.  I  have  observed  the 
same  characteristic  in  pottery  from  Poland,  exhibited  at  the  last 
Paris  Exhibition  in  the  Salle  d'Anthropologie,  on  some  of  the 
vessels  and  spindle-whorls  from  Hissarlik,  now  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  on  spindle-whorls  from  near  Bogota,  United  States 
of  Colombia.  Amongst  the  ashes  covering  the  deposit  of  burnt 
bones  were  six  flint  flakes,  and  amongst  the  sarsen  stones  cover- 
ing the  deposit  were  many  animal  bones,  some  ox  teeth,  and 
two  arrow  points,  one  barbed,  the  other  triangular  in  shape. 


They  are  similar  to  that  figured  in  Archseologia,  vol.  xliii.  p.  495,  No.  188 
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General  Sir  HENRY  LEFROY,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  com- 
municated a  Paper  on  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  oldest 
remaining  British  Plantation.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in 
the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned  until 
November  27th,  1879. 
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Thursday,  November  27th,  1879. 
FREDERIC  OUVRY,  Esq.,  V.P.,  m  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  conveyed  to  the  Meeting  the  expression  of 
Lord  Carnarvon's  sincere  regret  at  being  prevented  by  indispo- 
sition from  taking  the  Chair  this  evening,  as  he  had  fully 
intended. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author,  Major  Heales,  F.S.A.: — 

1.  The  Monumental  Brasses  in  Peper  Harow  Church.    8vo.    London,  1878. 

2.  Horley  Church.     With  illustrations.     8vo.     London,  1879. 

From  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A.  F.S. A.:— Transactions  of  the  North  Oxford- 
shire Archaeological  Society  for  the  year  1878.  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notices  of  the  Parish  of  Deddington,  Oxon.  By  the  Kev.  E.  Marshall, 
M.A.  F.S.A.  8vo.  Oxford,  1879. 

From  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Bigge,  M.A.  F.S.A.:— Rockingham.  By  G.  T.  Clark. 
[From  Archaeological  Journal,  xxxv.  209.]  8vo.  London,  1878. 

From  th\;  Consistory  of  the  Dutch  Church,  Austin  Friars,  through  W.  H.  Over- 
all, Esq.  F.S.A.: — A  Catalogue  of  Books,  Manuscripts,  Letters,  &c.  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutch  Church,  Austin  Friars,  London.  Deposited  in  the  Library 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  8vo.  1879. 

From  the  Author,  Walter  De  Gray  Birch,  Esq.:  — 

1.  On  Two  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 

2.  On  an  Unpublished  Charter  of  Uhtred  of  the  Huuiccas,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester.     [Both  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  xi.  New  Series.]     8vo.     London,  1878. 
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From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  the  Department  of  Constantino: — Recueil 
des  Notices  et  Memoires.  8e  Vol.  de  la  2e  Serie.  (18e  Vol.  de  la  Collec- 
tion.) 1876-7.  8vo.  Constantine,  1878. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie: — Bulletin  Historique.  27°  et 
28e  Annees.  Nouvelle  Serie.  105e— 109e  livraisons.  8vo.  Saint-Omer, 
1878-9. 

From  the  Author: — A  History  of  Altrincham  and  Bowdon,  with  an  Account  of 
the  Barony  and  House  of  Dunham.  By  Alfred  Ingham.  4to.  Altrincham, 
1879. 

From  the  President  and  Council  of  University  College,  London,  on  behalf  of  the 
College:— 

1.  Calendar.     Session  MDCCCLXXIX.— LXXX.    8vo.     London,  1879. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  General  Library,  and  in  the  South  Library 
with  an  Appendix.     Vol.  i.  A — C.     Vol.  ii.  D — N.     8vo.    London,  1879. 

From  the  Author: — Supplement©  a  Collecsao  dos  Tratados,  Converses,  Con- 
tratos,  e  Actos  Publicos  celebrados  entre  a  coroa  de  Portugal  e  as  mais 
potencias  desde  1640.  Compilados,  coordenados  e  annotados  pelo  Visconde 
De  Borges  de  Castro,  De  continuada  por  Julio  Firmino  Judice  Biker.  Tomos 
i. — v.  do  Supplement©,  e  ix. — xiii.  da  Collec9ao.  8vo.  Lisbon,  1872-8. 

From  the  Institute  of  Archaeological  Correspondence:— 

1.  Monumenti  Inediti.   (1878.)   Vol.  x.   Tav.  49— 60a.    Folio,  Rome,  1878. 

2.  Annali,  Volume  50mo.     8vo.    Rome,  1878. 

8.  Bullettino  per  1'anno  1878.    8vo.    Rome,  1878. 

4.  Storia  dell'  Institute  Archeologico  Germanico  1829-1879.   Strenna  pubb- 

licata  nell'  occasione  della  Festa  del  21  Aprile  1879,  dalla  Direzione  Cen- 

trale  dell'  Instituto  Archeologico.     (Traduzione  dal  tedesco).    8vo.    Rome, 

1879. 

From  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  of  America :— Contributions 
to  American  Ethnology.  Vols.  i.  and  iii.  4to.  Washington,  1877. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution  : — 

1.  Miscellaneous  Collections.    Vols.  xiii.-xv.     8vo.    Washington,  1878. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  for  the  year  1877.     8vo.    Wash- 
ington, 1878. 

From  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia: — Proceedings.  Vol. 
xviii.  No.  102.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1878. 

From  the  Essex  Institute  (U.S.A.) : — Historical  Collections.  Vol.  xiv.  8yo. 
Salem,  1878. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : — 

1.  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Charles 
Rieu,  Ph.D.    Vol.  i.    4to.    London,  1879. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins.   Macedonia,  &c.   By  Barclay  V.  Head.   Edited 
by  R.  S.  Poole.     8vo.    London,  1879. 

3.  Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of  the  British  Museum.     Department  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities :  First  Vase  Room.    7th  edition.     12mo.    London, 
1879. 

From  the  Author,  M.  Aug.  Angellier : — 

1.  Etude  sur  la  Chanson  de  Roland.     8vo.    Paris,  1878. 

2.  Etude  sur  Henri  Regnault.    8vo.    Paris,  1879. 
From  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A.:— 

1.  A  Funeral  Sermon  preached  in  the  church  of  Hanley  Castle,  Sunday, 
April  13,  1856,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Edmund  Hungerford  Lechmere,  Bart. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Ryle  Wood,  M.A.  Canon  of  Worcester.  For  private  dis- 
tribution only.  4to.  1856. 
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2.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  church  of  St.  Columba,  Kilmartin,  Argyllshire, 
Sunday,  October  11,  1857,  on  the  death  of  Neill  Malcolm,  Esq.  of  Poltalloch. 
By  the  Rev.  James  G.  Young,  M.A.  Incumbent.     For  private  circulation 
4to.     1857. 


From  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Cooke,  M.A.  F.S.A.: — Monumenti  delle  Arti  Cristiane 
Primitive  nella  Metropoli  del  Cristianesimo.  Disegnati  ed  illustrati  per 
cura  di  G.  M.  Architettura.  4to.  Rome,  1844. 

From  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.  F.S.A.:— Shropshire  Word-Book,  a  Glossary  of 
Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  &c.  used  in  the  county.  By  Georgina  F. 
Jackgon.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author,  M.  Heinrich  Handelmann  : — 

1.  Schleswig-Holsteinisches  Museum  vaterlandischer  Alterthiimer  zu  Kiel. 
36ter  Bericht  zur  Alterthumskunde  Schleswig-Holsteins.    4to.    Kiel,  1879. 

2.  Antiquarische  Miscellen.    8vo.    Kiel,  1879. 

From  William  Douglas,  Esq.  through  H.Wagner,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A.:— Select 
Works  of  the  Right  Reverend  John  Douglas,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  ;  with  a  Biographical  Memoir.  By  his  Lordship's  Nephew,  the 
Rev.  William  Macdonald,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Salisbury.  4to.  Salisbury, 
1820. 

From  the  Author: — A  Guide  to  Farleigh  Hungerford,  co.  Somerset,  illustrated 
with  ground  plans  and  plates  of  arms,  and  an  Appendix  of  ancient  manorial 
and  ecclesiastical  deeds.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Jackson,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Hon. 
Canon  of  Bristol.  Third  edition.  8vo.  London  and  Chippenham,  1879. 

From  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker:— Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries.  Part  III.  8vo. 
London  and  Stroud,  1879. 

From  the  Author: — The  Medieval  Kingdoms  of  Cyprus  and  Armenia.  Two 
Lectures  delivered  Oct.  26  and  29, 1878,  by  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History.  4to.  Oxford. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects; — 

1.  Transactions  1878-79.    Nos.  12—14.    4to.    London,  1879. 

2.  List  of  Members  Session  1879-80.  November,  1879.  4to.  London,  1879. 
From  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  Council :—  Buddha  Gay  a, 

the  Hermitage  of   Sakya  Muni.      By  Rajendralala  Mitra,  LL.D.  C.I.E. 

Published  under  orders  of  the  Government  of  Bengal.    4to.    Calcutta,  1878. 

From  the  Committee  of  the  Leeds  Public  Library:— Catalogue  of  the  contents  of 

Section  F ;  Topography  and  Antiquities  (Yorkshire).     12mo.    Leeds,  1879. 

From  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  through  Prof.  J.  N.  Madvig,  Rector  :— 


en  Juin  1879,  par  J.  C.  Jacobsen  et  Tyge  Rothe.    Folio.    Copenhagen, 
1879. 

2.  Kjobenhavns  Universitets  Retshistorie  1479-1879.    Efter  konsistoriums 
opfordring  udarbeidet  af  Henning  Matzen.     Delen  i.  og  ii.     8vo.     Copen- 
hagen, 1879. 

3.  Aper?u  sur  1'Organisation  de  1'Universite  de  Copenhague.    8vo.    Copen- 
hagen, 1878. 

From  the  Author :— John  Gay  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  and  some  of  his 
descendants.  By  F.  L.  Gay.  (Reprinted  from  the  New  England  Historic, 
Genealogical  Register,  for  January,  1879.)  8vo.  Boston,  1879. 

From  the  Curators  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  through  the  Rev.  H.  0.  Coxe,  M.A. 
Bodley's  Librarian: — 
1.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Books  relating  to  British  Topography  and  Saxon 
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and  Northern  Literature  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library  in  the  year 
MDCCXCIX.    By  Richard  Gough,  F.S.A.     4to.     Oxford,  1814. 

2.  Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  bequeathed  by  Francis 
Douce,  Esq.  to  the  Bodleian  Library.     Folio.     Oxford,  1840. 

3.  Catalogus  Librorum  Impressorum  Bibliothecse  Bodleianse  in  Academia 
Oxoniensi.     4  vols.     Folio.     Oxford,  1843-51. 

4.  A  Descriptive,  Analytical,  and  Critical  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  be- 
queathed unto  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Elias  Ashmole,  Esq.  M.D.  F.E.S. 
Windsor  Herald,  also  of  some  additional  MSS.  contributed  by  Kingsley, 
Lhuyd,  Borlase,  and  others.     By  W.  H.  Black.     4to.     Oxford,  1845. 

5.  Catalogus  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae. 

Pars  I.  Recensionem  Codicum  Grsecorum  continens.    Conf  ecit  H.  O.  Coxe, 

A.M.     (1853.) 

Partis  II.  Fasciculus  I.  Catalogus  Codicum  MSS.  Laudianorum.     Codices 

Latini.     Conf  ecit  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.     (1858.) 

Pars  III.  Codices  Graecos  et  Latinos  Canonicianos  complectens.     Confecit 

H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.     (1854.) 

Pars  IV.  Codices  viri  admodum  reverendi  Thomse  Tanneri,  S.T.P.,  Epis- 

copi  Asaphensis,  complectens.     Confecit  A.  Hackman,  A.M.     (1860.) 

Pars  VI.  Codices  Syriacos,  Carshunicos,  Mendaeos,  complectens.    Confecit 

K.  Payne  Smith,  A.M.     (1864.) 

Pars  VII.  Codices  Aethiopici.    Digessit  A.  Dillmann,  Ph.Doct.     (1848.) 

Pars  VIII.  Codices  Sanscriticos  complectens.  Confecit  Th.  Aufrecht,  A.M. 

(1864.) 

7  Vols.     4to.     Oxford,  1848-64. 

6.  Catalogo  dei  Manoscritti  Italian!  che  sotto  la  denominazione  di  Codici 
Canoniciani  Italici  si  conservano  nella  Biblioteca  Bodleiana  a  Oxford,  com- 
pilato  dal  Conte  A.  Mortara.     4to.     Oxford,  1864. 

7.  Catalogus  Codicum  MSS.  qui  in  Bibliotheca  ^Edis  Christi  apud  Oxonienses 
adservantur.     Curavit  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.     4to.     Oxford,  1867. 

8.  Calendar  of  the   Clarendon    State   Papers  preserved   in    the  Bodleian 
Library.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  O.  Ogle,  M.A.,  W.  H.  Bliss,  B.C.L.,  and  the 
Rev.   W.  D.  Macray,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Coxe,  M.A 
Vol.  i.  1523-1649.     Vol.  ii.  1649-1654.     Vol.  iii.     8vo.     Oxford,  1872-6. 

9.  Calendar  of    Charters  and   Rolls   preserved  in  the   Bodleian  Library. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Turner,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Coxe,  M.A. 
8vo.     Oxford,  1878. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  : — Thirteenth 
Annual  Excursion.  Programme  and  Arrangements  at  AldJbrough, 
Boroughbridge,  and  Knaresbrough.  August  28th,  1879.  8vo.  Hudders- 
field,  1879. 

From  the  Author  :— Antiguidades  de  Mafra  ou  Relasao  Archeologica  dos  carac- 
teristicos   relatives  aos  povos  que  senhorearam  aquelle  territorio  antes  da 
instituisao  da  Monarchia  Portugueza.     Memoria  apresentada  a  Academia 
Real  das  Sciencias  de  Lisboa  por  S.P.  M.  EstacioDa  Vciga.     4to.     Lisbon 
1879. 

From  the  Manx  Society:— Publications,  Vol.  xxix.  Church  Notes  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Sodor  and  Man.  By  William  Harrison.  8vo.  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man,  1879. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society: — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  New  Series,  No. 
Ixxiv.  Vol.  xix.  Part  II.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  (National  Institute  of 
France)  : — Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  dc  1'Annee  1879.  4"1C  SC-ric. 
Tome  vii.  Bulletin  d'Avril-Mai-Juin.  8vo.  Paris,  1879. 
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From  the  Author:— A  History  of  the  Castles,  Mansions,  and  Manors  of  Western 
Sussex.  By  D.  G.  Gary  Elwes,  F.S.A.  Part  III.  [Completing  the  Work.] 
4to.  London  and  Lewes,  1879. 

From  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society: — 

1.  The  New-England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.     Nos.  131  and 
132.     Vol.  xxxiii.     [Completing  the  Volume.]     8vo.     Boston,  1879. 

2.  A  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Mr.  Samuel  Stebbins,  and  Mrs.  Hannah 
Stebbins,  his  wife.     4to.     Hartford,  1771.     [Reprint  of  100  copies,  1879.] 

From  the  Editor,  M.  Am.  De  Caix  De  Saint- Aymour : — Le  Musee  Archeologique. 
2e  Volume,  5e  Livraison.  4to.  Paris,  1879. 

From  the  Author: — A  Memoir  of  Samuel  Woodward.  By  Horace  B.  Wood- 
ward, F.G.S.  (Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich Naturalists'  Society,  vol.  ii.  1879.)  8vo. 

From  the  Editor,  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A.  F.S.A.:— -Anecdota  Bodleiana  : 
Gleanings  from  Bodleian  MSS.  I.  A  Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 
written  in  1605  by  Sir  John  Harington,  Knt.  8vo.  Oxford  and  London, 
1879. 

From  the  Author: — Parish  Church  Goods  in  Berkshire,  A.D.  1552.  Inventories 
of  Furniture  and  Ornaments  remaining  in  certain  of  the  Parish  Churches  of 
Berks  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  :  transcribed 
from  the  Original  Records,  with  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By 
Walter  Money,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Oxford  and  London,  1879. 

From  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies :  —  Reports  and  Papers, 
MDCCCLXXVIII,  Vol.  xiv.  Part  2.  8vo.  Lincoln,  1878. 

From  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  : — Pro- 
ceedings, 1878.  Vol.  xxiv.  8vo.  Taunton,  1879. 

From  the  Author  : — Roman  Rotherham.  By  J.  D.  Leader,  F.S.A.  Reprinted 
by  permission  from  "  Historic  Notices  of  Rotherham,"  by  John  Guest,  F.S.A. 
Folio. 

From  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  for  the  County  of  Bucking- 
ham : — Records  of  Buckinghamshire.  Vol.  v.  No.  2.  8vo.  Aylesbury, 
1879. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :— The  Journal. 
Vol.  viii.  No.  4.  [Completing  the  Volume.]  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xi.  Part  3.  [Completing  the  vol.]  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Society  :— Proceedings.  Vol.  xxix.  Nos.  196  and  197.  8vo. 
London,  1879. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library,  Museums,  &c.  of  Victoria  :— Report  of 
the  Trustees.  With  the  Reports  of  the  Sectional  Committees,  for  187S,  and  a 
Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  Financial  Year  1877-8. 
8vo.  Melbourne,  1879. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Author,  through  T.  E.  Henry,  Esq. : — Aeneidea,  or 
critical,  exegetical,  and  aesthetical  Remarks  on  the  Aeneis.  By  James 
Henry.  Vol.  ii.  (continued).  8vo.  Dublin,  1879. 

From  M.  G.  S.  Knapp  and  A.  J.  Knapp,  Esquires  : — Pedigree  of  Mjithew 
Grenville  Samwell  Knapp,  of  Little  Linford,  Bucks,  and  of  Arthur  John 
Knapp,  of  Llanfoist  House,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol.  Privately  printed.  4to. 
London,  1879. 

From  Her  Majesty's  General  Department,  India: — Archaeological  Survey  of 
Western  India.  Notes  on  the  Bauddha  Rock-Temples  of  Ajanta.  Bv  J. 
Burgess,  M.R.A.S.  4to.  Bombay,  1879. 

From,  the  Imperial  Archaeological  Commission,  St.  Petersburg:— 

1.  Compte-Rcndu  pour  1'annee  1876.     4to.     St.  Petersburg,  1879. 

2.  Atlas.     Folio.     St.  Petersburg,  1879. 
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From  the  Editor:— The  Church  Builder.    No.  72.    October.    8vo.    London, 

1879. 
From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  :— 

1.  Transactions.    Vol.  xxvi.  Nos.  18—21,  Science  ;  and  Vol.  xxvii,    No.  2, 
Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities.     4to.     Dublin,  1879. 

2.  Proceedings.     Series  2.    Vol.  i.     No.  13  (Polite  Literature   and  An- 
tiquities); and  Series  2,   Vol.    iii.   No.  3   (Science  and  Minutes).      8vo. 
Dublin,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  : — Transactions.  Second  Series.  Vol. 
xii.  Part  1.  8vo.  *  London,  1879. 

From  Colonel  Gould  Weston,  F.S.A.:— Report  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England.  24th  of  June,  1879.  8vo.  London, 
1879. 

From  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  : — List  of  the  Vertebrated  Animals  now 
or  lately  living  in  the  Gardens.  Seventh  Edition.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  at  Agram  (Croatia): — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.  Godina  I.  Br.  4.  8vo.  Agram,  1879. 

From  James  Dallas,  Esq.  R.E. : — 

1.  Sylva  Sylvarum  :  or  a  Naturall  Historic.    In  Ten  Centuries.    Written 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Francis  Lo.  Verulam  Viscount  St.  Alban.     2nd 
Edition.     [The  "New  Atlantis"  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume.] 
Folio.    London,  1628. 

2.  De  Criminibus  ad  Lib.  xlvii.  et  xlviii.  dig.      Commentarius  Antonii 
Matthasi,  J.C.  in  illustri  Academia  Ultra jectina  Antecessoris.    4to.    Am- 
sterdam, 1661. 

3.  A  New  System  of  Mathematicks.    Composed  by  Sr  Jonas  Moore,  Knt. 
F.R.S.     [Plates  only.]     Folio.    London,  1698. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association  : — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxv.  Parts 
2  and  3.  June  and  September.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society: — Report  presented  at  the  36th 
Annual  Meeting,  May  15,  1876  ;  also  Communications,  No.  xviii.  [Com- 
pleting Vol.  iii.]  8vo.  Cambridge,  1879. 

From  the  Author: — Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
held  at  Cambridge,  Oct.  1879.  Notes  on  Bridges  and  Roads.  By  J.  M. 
Davenport,  F.S.A.  8vo. 

From  the  Editor,  William  Jackson,  Esq.  F.S.A.: — Memoirs  of  Dr.  Richard 
Gilpin,  of  Scaleby  Castle  in  Cumberland.  (Publications  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society.)  8vo.  Lon- 
don and  Carlisle,  1879. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Horse  Diurnse  Brevarii  ad  usum  canonicorum  regularium  ordinis  Prse- 
monstratensis,  Decretis  Capitulorum  Generalium  seditae  &  approbate.    12mo. 
Brussels,  1770. 

2.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Oxford  University  Genealogical  and 
Heraldic  Society  up  to  June  16,  1835.     8vo.     Oxford,  1835. 

3.  Ornements  Sacerdotaux.    (Extrait  du  Beffroi,  1864.    Bruges.)    Par  W. 
H.  J.  Weale.    4to. 

4.  King's  College  Chapel :  Notes  on  its  history  and  present  condition.     By 
T.  J.  P.  Carter.     8vo.     London  and  Cambridge,  1867. 

5.  The  Newmarch  Pedigree,  verified  by  Public  Records,  Authentic  Manu- 
scripts, and  general  and  local  Histories,     Printed  for  private  circulation 
only.    8vo.     Cirencester,  1868. 

6.  The  Descent  of  the  various  branches  of  the  ancient  Family  of  Thorold. 
By  the  Venerable  E.  Trollope,  F.S.A.  Archdeacon  of  Stow.    4 to.   Lincoln, 
1874. 
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7.  The  Family  of  Trollope.    By  the  Venerable  E.  Trollope,  F.S.A.  Arch- 
deacon of  Stow.     4to.     Lincoln,  1875. 

8.  Nine  line-engraved  Prints  of  Saints,  viz.  : — B.  V.  Mary  and  Child,  B.  V. 
Mary  (Mater  Misericordiae),  S.  Agnes  V.  M.,  S.  Antony  (2),  S.  Biagio,  S. 
Bibiana  V.M.,  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi,  and  S.  Francesco  di  Paola. 

9.  Pregi  e  Prerogative  dell'  Insigne  Diaconia  Cardinalizia  di  Santa  Maria 
in  Domnica  detta  La  Navicella.     Broadside.     Rome,  1862. 

From  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology: — 

1.  Transactions.    Vol.  vi.    Part  2.     [Completing  vol.  vi.]     8vo.    London, 
1879. 

2.  Proceedings.    Nov.  1878,  to  June  1879.    Vol.  i.    Ninth  Session.    8vo. 
London,  1879. 

From  C.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.  LL.D.,  Treas.S.  A.:— Titles  and  Indexes  of  "The 
Reliquary."  Vols.  xvi.  and  xvii.  8vo.  London,  1875-7. 

From  the  Committee  of  the  New  Athenaeum  Club: — List  of  Members.  8vo 
August,  1879. 

From  the  Author:— On  the  Dialect  of  the  First  Book  printed  in  Swedish.  By 
Prof.  Dr.  George  Stephens,  F.S.A.  4to.  Upsala,  1879. 

From  the  Editor,  LI.  Jewitt,  Esq.  F.S.A.:— The  Reliquary.  Nos.  77  and  78. 
Vol.  xx.  July  and  October.  8vo.  London  and  Derby,  1879. 

From  C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.  M.A.,  F.  and  Sec. S. A.:— Report  of  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Revenues  and  Management  of 
certain  Colleges  and  Schools.  4  vols.  Folio.  London,  1864. 

From  the  Direction  of  the  Civic  Library  of  Novara,  through  Sig.  C.  Negroni, 
President:— Statuta  Communitatis  Novariae  anno  MCCLXXVII.  lata,  collegit 
et  notis  auxit  Antonius  Ceruti,  e  Coll.  Doctorum  Biblioth.  Ambrosianae.  4to. 
Novara,  1879. 

From  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A.:— 

1.  In  the  House  of  Lords.     Case  of  Sarah  Otway  Cave,  of  Stanford  Hall  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  Widow,  on  her  Claim  to  the  title  and  dignity  of 
Baroness  Braye.    Folio.    London,  1836. 

2.  Additional  Case  of  the  Same,  in  support  of  her  Petition  to  His  Majesty, 
claiming  the  dignity  of  Baroness   Braye,  as  a  Barony  by  Writ.    Folio. 
London,  1836. 

3.  Indian  Records,  with  a  Commercial  View  of  the  relations  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  Nawabs  Nazim  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa. 
8vo.    London,  1870. 

4.  Adamantia.     The  Truth  about  the  South  African  Diamond  Fields.    By 
Captain  A.  F.  Lindley.     8vo.     London,  1873. 

5.  The  Treaty  of  Washington  :  its  negotiation,  execution,  and  the  discus- 
sions relating  thereto.     By  Caleb  Gushing.    8vo.    New  York,  1873. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — 

1.  Proceedings,  New  Monthly  Series.    Vol.  i.    Nos.  7—11.    July  to  Nov. 
8vo.    London,  1879. 

2.  Journal.    Volume  the  Forty-eighth.    8vo.    London,  1878. 

From  the  Author:— A  Guide  to  Modelling  in  Clay  and  Wax  and  for  Terra 

Cotta  :  or  Sculptural  Art  made  easy  for  beginners.    By  Morton  Edwards. 

8vo.    London,  1879. 
From  the  Author:— Pedigree  of  The   Tomes  Family,  of  Marston  Sicca,  co. 

Gloucester.     (Reprinted  from  "  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica  "  for 

October,  1879.)     4to.    London,  1879. 
From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome:-Bullettino.    Anno 

vii.     Serie  Seconda.     Num.  2  e  3.    April— September.    8vo.    Rome,  1879. 
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From  the  Author,  A.  Gladisch:— Die  aegyptische  entstellung  des  Pythagoras. 

Eine  historische  untersuchung.     8vo.     Berlin,  1879. 
From  the  Author: — Recherches  sur  les  Colliberts.    Par  M.  Guillouard.     8vo. 

Caen,  1878. 
From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — The 

Archaeological  Journal.    Vol.  xxxvi.  Nos.  142  and  143.     8vo.    London, 

1879. 
From  the  Linnean  Society  of  London: — List.    November  1st,  1879.    8vo. 

From  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society: — Transactions  for 
1878-9.  Part  I.  8vo.  Bristol,  1879. 

From  the  Editor,  William  Chappell,  Esq.  F.S.A.:— The  Roxburghe  Ballads. 
Vol.  iii.  Parts  2  and  3.  [Completing  Vol.  iii.]  Printed  for  the  Ballad 
Society.  8vo.  Hertford,  1879. 

From  the  Author,  Cornelius  Walford,  Esq. : — 

1.  Some  Practical  Points  in  the  preparation  of  a  General  Catalogue  of  Eng- 
lish Literature.     [Reprinted  from  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Librarians,  Oxford,  1878.]     Small  8vo.    London,  1879. 

2.  Gilds:  their  Origin,  Constitution,    Objects,   and  later   History.      [Re- 
printed from  vol.   v.   of  Insurance   Cyclopaedia.]      Printed  for  Private 
Circulation.    8vo.     London,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall:— Journal.    No.  xxi.    November.    8vo. 

Truro,  1879. 
From  R.  A.  Brock,  Esq.  (U.S.A.):— A  Record  of  "  The  Old  Dominion,"  by 

Theodore  Bacon.      (Reprinted  from  the  New  Englander  for  July,  1876.) 

8vo.     Rochester,  N.Y.  1878. 

From  the  Author,  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.  F.S.A.:— 

1.  History  of  the  Parish  of  Llanegryn.     8vo.     London,  1879. 

2.  Pedigree  of  the  Family  of  Wynne.     8vo.     Pp.  4. 
From  the  Author,  Sir  G.  F.  Duckett,  Bart.  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Observations  on  the  "  Water-Supply "  of  some  of  our  Ancient  British 
Encampments,  more  particularly  in  Wiltshire  and  Sussex.     8vo.     Devizes. 

2.  The  Sheriffs  of  Westmoreland,  with  the  early  Sheriffs  of  Cumberland. 
8vo.     1879. 

3.  Penal  Laws  and  Test   Act  in  1688:  Questions    propounded  by  King 
James  II.     From  the  Original  Documents  and  State  Papers  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.     8vo.     1879. 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A.:— Notitia  Dignitatum  et  Administra- 
tionum  omnium  tarn  Civilium  quam  Militarium  in  Partibus  Orientis  et 
Occidentis.  Edidit  Edvardus  Booking.  2  vols.  8vo.  Bonn,  1839. 

From  R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A.  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  Cumberland:— The 
Statutes  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Carlisle,  translated,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  J.  E.  Prescott,  D.D.  8vo.  Carlisle,  1879. 

From  the  Camden  Society: — Publications.  New  Series,  xxv.  The  (Economy  of 
the  Fleete:  or  an  Apologetical  Answeare  of  Alexander  Harris  (late  Warden 
there)  unto  xix  Articles  sett  forth  against  him  by  the  Prisoners.  Edited 
by  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.I).  4to.  London,  1879. 

From  th«  Author: — Early  History  of  Rome.  Remarks  on  the  Article  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  No.  306,  April,  1879  ;  and  another  in  the  "  Jahres- 
bericht  liber  die  Fortschritte  der  Classichen  Alterthumswissenschaft,"  heraus- 
gegeben,  von  C.  Bursian,  1878.  By  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.  8vo.  1879. 

From  the  Author  :— A  Collation  of  the  First  Volume  of  Sir  Nicholas  Harris 
Nicolas's  edition  of  The  Rcrope  and  Grosvenor  Roll  with  certain  "Cancelled 
Sheets"  late  in  the  collection  of  Sir  C.  G.  Young,  Garter  King  of  Arms, 
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and  now  in  possession  of  W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  M.A.  Judge  of  County  Courts. 
(Reprinted  from  the  "  Cheshire  Sheaf.")    Folio.     Chester,  1879. 

From  the  Author : — On  Post-Epic  or  Imitative  Words  in  Homer.  By  F.  A. 
Paley,  M.A.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archasological  Association  of  Ireland : — The 
Journal.  Vol.  v.  Fourth  Series.  Nos.  37  and  38.  8vo.  Dublin,  1879. 

From  the  Author : — The  Shields  of  Arms  formerly  in  the  Windows  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Lymni,  co.  Chester.  (A  Paper  read  before  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  20  Feb.  1879.)  By  J.  Paul  Rylands,  F.S.A.  [For 
private  circulation.]  8vo.  Liverpool,  1879". 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  : — Journal.  Appendix  to  Vol.  xxii. ; 
and  Vol.  xxiii.  Nos.  100-102.  Svo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author : — Chartes  Normandes  de  1'Abbaye  de  Saint-Florent  pres  Saumnr. 

Recueillies  et  publiees  par  Paul  Marchegay.     Svo.     Les  Roches-Baritaud 

(Vendee),  1879. 
From  the  Author: — Additional  Notes  upon  the  Collection  of  Coins  and  Medals 

now  upon  Exhibition  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 

Art,  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia.     By  Henry  Phillips, 

Jr.  A.M.     (Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  October  3rd, 

1879.)     Svo. 
From  the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences: — Bulletin  for  1877.     Svo. 

Minneapolis,  1878. 

From  the  Public  Free  Libraries  Committee,  Manchester :  — Twenty-seventh  An- 
nual Report  to  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Manchester  on  the  Working  of  the 
Public  Free  Libraries,  1878-79.  8vo.  Manchester,  1879. 

From  J.  D.  Baldry,  Esq. :— Photograph,  of  the  upper  part  of  an  Egyptian  bronze 
Statue,  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Thursday, 
May  23rd,  1878,  described  Proceedings  S.  A.  vol.  vii.  p.  416. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Curators  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  to  the  Rev.  H.  0.  Coxe,  and  to  D.  G.  C. 
Elwes,  Esq.  F.S.A.  for  their  respective  Donations  to  the  Library. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this 
Society,  held  on  June  17th,  1879,  one  of  its  members,  H.  H. 
Howorth,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  had  expressed  a  hope  that  some  effort 
would  be  made  to  carry  out  the  extremely  valuable  suggestions 
made  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  with  reference  to  pre-historic  monu- 
ments and  historical  records,  in  his  admirable  Address  at  the 
Anniversary.  Mr.  Howorth  believed  that  the  credit  of  the 
Society  was  involved  in  not  allowing  these  suggestions  to  lie 
dead,  and  he  trusted  the  Council  would  lose  no  time  in  taking 
some  definite  action  on  the  various  matters  embraced  in  Lord 
Carnarvon's  summary  of  work  which  might  with  advantage  be 
undertaken  by  the  Society. 

The  Council  cordially  concurred  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  Mr.  Howorth,  and  at  once  appointed  a  committee  to  be  called 
the  "  Historical  Monuments  and  Documents  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  gentlemen  :— 
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The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  President. 

C.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

Augustus  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  Director. 

H.  C/Coote,  Esq. 

H.  H.  Howorth,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Macray. 

H.  S.  Milman,  Esq. 

Stuart  A.  Moore,  Esq. 

(with  power  to  add  to  their  number) ; 

and  E.  A.  Bond,  Esq.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, had  kindly  consented,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  and  to  favour  them  with 
his  assistance  and  advice. 

The  Committee  had  drawn  up  a  Report,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Memorial  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
which  had  been  adopted  with  one  or  two  modifications  by  the 
Council  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  25th  inst.,  and  which  he  had 
been  instructed  to  lay  before  the  Society  this  evening.  The 
following  is  the  Memorial  in  question  :  — 

1.  We,  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London,  beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  the  serious 
inconvenience  and  difficulties  experienced  by  historical  inquirers 
in  consequence  of  the  virtual  inaccessibility  of  a  large  series  of 
national  and  other  records. 

2.  In  doing  so  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  gratitude  and 
satisfaction  which  we,  in  common  with  all  students,  feel  for  the 
admirable  materials  already  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  which  we  urge  should  be  supplemented  by 
another  and  equally  important  class  of  documents  not  comprised 
under  the  head  of  "  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain." 

3.  We  refer  to  the  contents  of  the  National  Archives,  rich 
beyond  those  of  any  other  country  in  contemporary  records  from 
an  early  period.     Many  of  these  are  of  the  highest  historic  value. 
For  instance,  the  uninterrupted  series  of  Chancery  Rolls,  in 
which  are  registered  the  acts  of  Government  in  the  form  of 
letters  and  warrants  of  officers  of  all  denominations  ;  grants  of 
land  and  privileges,  and  appointments  to  public  offices ;    the  ac- 
counts of  the  Crown,  such  as  the  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  in. 
which  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue  in  all  their 
branches  are  minutely  recorded ;  much  State  Correspondence, 
and  the  voluminous  Records  of  Proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law. 
These  date  from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  afford 
most  precious  materials  for  filling-up  the  deficiencies  of  contem- 
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porary  chroniclers,  and  for  tracing  the  growth  of  our  national 
institutions. 

4.  From  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  public  records  has  been  recognised  by  suc- 
cessive governments,  and  commissions  appointed  to  provide  for 
their   preser¥ation   and   to   make   them    accessible   to   literary 
inquirers.     Under  the  auspices  of  these  commissions  a  series  of 
publications  from  the  records  was  commenced,  but  various  causes 
brought  about  the  discontinuance  of  the  undertaking.     Many  of 
the  works,  however — fragmentary  though  some  may  be — are  yet 
invaluable,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  what  was 
then  projected  and  commenced  may  now  be  resumed  and  con- 
tinued with   the  aid  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  publications  of  such  a  scope  and  on 
such  a   scale   are   beyond  the    reach  of  unassisted   individual 
enterprise. 

5.  Other  classes  of  documents  there  are  of  general  interest, 
though   not   preserved   in   the   National  Archives,  such  as  the 
records  of  municipal  bodies,  and  family  muniments  and  corre- 
spondence ;  and  we  need  hardly  point  out  how  inaccessible  these 
are,  and  how  much  to  be  feared  is  the  loss  of  them  by  fire  and 
other  casualties.     In  the  interests  of  local  and  family  history  it 
is  most  desirable  that  selections  from  these  documents,  especially 
those  of  earlier  date,  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  published 
and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  destruction. 

6.  These   reasons   have   weighed    so    forcibly  with   foreign 
governments  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single   continental   state 
which  has  not  published,  or  is  not  publishing,  a  National  Codex 
Diplomaticus,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  or  to 
describe  the  growth  of  social  institutions  or  the  various  details  of 
early  national  life. 

7.  Works  compiled  from  these  public  and  private  sources,  and 
printed  inexpensively,  would  find  a  sale  which  would  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  repay  the  original  outlay. 

8.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  is  willing  to  offer  all 
the  assistance  in  its  power  in  designing  and  superintending  such 
a  series  of  publications. 

9.  It  can  point  with  some  confidence  to  several  works  of  a 
similar  character,  which  have  been  issued  under  its  auspices,  and 
have  acquired  a  high  reputation,  as  evidence  of  its  capacity  in 
this  respect.     Not  to  mention  the   assistance  rendered  by  this 
Society  to  the  Government  of  the  day  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  in  the  publication  of  the  great  Domesday  Book,  many 
details  of  which  were  then  submitted  to  the  Society  for  approval 
and  advice,  it  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  Great  Norman  Rolls 
edited  for  the  Society  by  Mr.  Stapleton  ;  The  Wardrobe  Accounts 
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of  Edward  the  First ;  The  Ordinances  for  the  Government  of  the 
Royal  Household,  and  Layamon's  Chronicle  of  Britain,  not  to 
mention  the  vast  amount  of  historical  documents  which  lie  scat- 
tered in  the  pages  of  the  Archaelogia  during  the  century  of  the 
existence  of  that  publication. 

10.  It  will  be  for  their  Lordships  to  determine  whether  the 
present  moment  is  unfavourable  for  making  a  grant  from  the 
public  funds  for  the  objects  set  forth  in  this  Memorial.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  objects  themselves  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  their  Lordships,  and,  if  so,  we  would  ask  leave  to  suggest  that 
an  annual  grant  of  £2,000  might  with  advantage  be  made,  at  a 
convenient  opportunity,  from  the  Public  Exchequer,  to  be 
expended  under  the  responsibility  of  this  Society,  in  the  publica- 
tion of  National  Records  not  provided  for  by  existing  grants. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

CARNARVON. 

The  Secretary  also  stated  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  a 
Resolution  of  Council  on  the  25th  to  lay  before  the  Society  the 
following  letter,  on  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  which  had  been  for- 
warded by  the  President  at  the  request  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  to  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Burlington  House, 
November  25, 1879. 

To  the  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

MY  LORD  MARQUESS, — 

We,  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London,  desire  to  address  your  Lordship  on  a  subject 
on  which  we  venture  to  think  this  ancient  and  venerable  Society 
is  not  incompetent  to  speak,  and  not  permitted  to  be  silent. 

It  is  very  generally  stated,  and  has  not  so  far  as  we  are  aware 
been  officially  contradicted,  that  the  Government  of  the  King 
of  Italy  has  decided  on  u  restoring" — which  under  the  circum- 
stances is  almost  equivalent  to  rebuilding — the  west  facade  or 
front  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice. 

The  public  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  London  and  at 
the  two  great  seats  of  learning  and  culture,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, the  Memorials  which  have  been  drawn  up  by  various 
public  bodies,  and  the  discussions  to  which  these  meetings  and 
Memorials  have  given  rise  in  the  public  journals  of  this  country, 
afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  profound  consternation  which 
such  a  project  has  excited  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England. 
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Without  more  accurate  information  we  do  not  think  it  expe- 
dient or  desirable  to  endorse  or  to  echo  all  that  has  been  said  or 
written  elsewhere  in  the  way  of  remonstrance  and  expostulation. 

It  is  the  pride  of  Italy  to  be  the  Mother  of  the  Arts,  and  the 
museum  of  the  civilised  world.  Of  that  museum  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Mark — in  which  East  and  West  met  together — is  one  of  the 
choicest  gems.  Until  we  have  before  us  official  confirmation  of 
the  fact,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  enlightened 
Government  of  the  King  of  Italy  will  permit  itself  to  be  guided 
by  the  evil  precedents  of  an  earlier  time,  and  embark  upon  a 
restoration  which  may  hereafter  be  the  source  of  deep  but 
unavailing  regret.  Common  justice  and  common  courtesy  alike 
demand  that  a  Foreign  Power  to  which  England  has  so  long 
been  united  by  ties  of  sympathy  and  friendship  should  riot  be 
condemned  unheard. 

On  these  grounds  we  venture,  with  great  respect,  to  urge 
upon  your  Lordship  the  propriety  of  communicating  to  the 
Italian  Government,  through  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at 
Kome,  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
to  be  favoured  with  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  real  facts 
of  the  case. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

CARNARVON. 

The  Secretary  also  read  the  following  letter  from  James 
Fowler,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Local  Secretary  for  Yorkshire,  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  interest  taken  by  Fellows  in  the  country  in  the 
action  of  the  Society  in  London  : — 

Wakefield,  24  Nov.  1879. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  Thursday  next,  to  hear  whether 
the  Society  intends  to  intervene  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  so- 
called  Restoration  of  the  west  front  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice. 

I  feel  strongly  enough  the  delicacy  of  Englishmen  ventur- 
ing to  interfere  abroad  whilst  they  themselves  are  too  often 
guilty  of  flagrant  improprieties  in  the  course  of  ^  hastily  and  in- 
judiciously conducted  restorations  of  ancient  buildings  at  home ; 
but,  however  lamentable  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  of  our 
country  in  this  respect,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  such  restora- 
tions have  never  received  the  sanction  or  support  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  which  has,  on  the  contrary,  never  ceased  to  pro- 
test against  such  procedures,  and  to  deplore  what  it  may  have 
been  powerless  to  prevent.  The  Fellows  of  the  Society,  there- 
fore, and  others  outside  who.  look  to  this  Society  to  take  the  lead 
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in  all  which  concerns  the  intelligent  preservation  of  ancient 
monuments,  may  well  hope  for  some  expression  of  the  feeling 
and  opinion  of  the  Society  on  this  occasion. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

J.  FOWLER. 
C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.,  C.B., 
V.P.,  and  George  Street,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.S.A.,  expressed  the 
gratification  which  they  felt  at  the  steps  taken  by  the  President 
and  Council  in  this  matter.  Whatever  might  be  the  result  of 
the  application  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Council 
could  feel  that  they  had  done  their  duty  with  all  the  delicacy 
and  courtesy  which  were  specially  necessary  in  discussing  the 
actions  of  a  foreign  government. 

The  University  of  Copenhagen  exhibited  and  presented  a 
Commemorative  Medal  in  bronze,  struck  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
University.  Diameter,  1 J  inch.  Obverse  :  Two  busts  in  profile, 
overlapping  to  the  right;  CHRISTIANVS.  I.,  CHRISTIANVS  ix., 
MDCCCLXXIX.  Reverse :  Group  of  two  figures,  Copenhagen 
seated  holding  Minerva  by  the  hand,  who  stands  before  her. 

FREDERIC  OUVRY,  Esq.,  V.P.,  exhibited  a  manuscript  of  the 
Biblia  Latina,  in  his  own  possession,  which  C.  KNIGHT  WATSON, 
Esq.,  Secretary,  described  as  follows: — 

u  This  manuscript  of  the  Vulgate,  which  was  at  one  time  the 
property  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  is  written  in  double  columns  on 
744  leaves  of  vellum,  measuring  12  inches  by  8£  inches.  The 
*  gatherings,'  which  are  numbered  throughout  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  (with  some  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  later  on),  are 
mostly  gatherings  of  twelve,  with  the  exception  of  iii.  vi.  and 
Ivii.,  which  are  in  fourteens,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  which 
is  in  sixteens. 

The  MS.  opens  with  a  'Prologus,'  containing  Jerome's  Letter 
to  Paulinus,  f  Frater  Ambrosius,'  &c.,  followed  by  the  Letter 
to  Desiderius,  '  Desiderii  mei  desideratas,'  &c.  Genesis  com- 
mences on  fol.  4,  verso.  Exodus  on  fol.  27,  recto.  On  fol.  36, 
v.  the  16th  verse  of  Exod.  c.  21,  is  supplied  in  the  margin  in  a 
different  hand.  Leviticus,  fol.  45  v.,  has  a  small  illuminated 
heading  of  the  Deity  addressing  Moses.  Numbers,  fol.  6 1 ,  r. 
with  a  similar  illumination  at  the  base  of  the  letter  L,  which  is 
richly  decorated.  Deuteronomy,  on  fol.  84,  r.  a  very  elaborate 
jmge  with  a  picture  of  Moses  addressing  the  people  of  Israel.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  page  has  been  added  the  figure  of  a  man  hang- 
ing by  his  arms  to  the  foliage,  which  runs  down  the  centre.  On 
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fol.  106,  recto,  we  have  Jerome's  preface  to  the  Book  of  Joshua; 
the  book  itself  commencing  fol.  106,  v.  Judges,  fol.  121,  v. 
Ruth,  ^  fol.  137,  v.  (The  Rubric  at  the  end  of  Judges  runs 
'incipit  iudith')  At  fol.  139,  v.  we  have  Jerome's  famous 
Prologus  galeaius*  prefixed  to  the  First  Book  of  Kings  (fol. 
141,  r.)  On  fol.  142,  r.  an  omission  (chap.  ii.  ver.  23)  is  again 
supplied  in  the  margin.  So  again,  fol.  146,  r.  the  opening 
words  of  chap.  xi.  See  also  fol.  152,  v.  153,  r.  154,  recto  and 
verso,  where  traces  of  corrections  or  repairs  are  visible.  Fol. 
160,  r.  Second  Book  of  Kings.  Fol.  177,  v.  Third  Book  of 
Kings.  Fol.  199,  r.  Fourth  Book  of  Kings.  A  marginal 
addendum  on  fol.  209,  v.  Fol.  219,  r.  Jerome's  Preface  to 
Isaiah,  addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochius.  Fol.  219,  v. 
Isaiah.  Fol.  251,  r.  Jerome's  Preface  to  Jeremiah.  Ibid. 
Jeremiah.  A  marginal  addendum  on  fol.  274,  r.  Fol.  284, 
v.  The  Threni  or  Lamentations,  or,  as  the  title  in  this  MS. 
somewhat  incoherently  runs,  '  Lamentatio  threnus  quod  est  in 
titulo  chinoth  cum  absolutione  litterarum  hebraicarum.'  The 
fifth  chapter  is  erroneously  called  i  Oratio  ejusdem  Alpha '  (for 
Alepli).  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  the  rubric  runs:  '  Explicit 
Jheremias  Propheta,'  showing,  along  with  the  running  title, 
that  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations  are  treated  as  one  book.  Fol. 
287,  v.  Jerome's  Prologue  to  Ezekiel.  It  will  be  observed  in 
the  penultimate  line  of  the  prologue  that  the  scribe  has  left  a 
blank  space  for  the  Greek  word  <j>ayo\olSopoi,.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  he,  or  probably  some  other  scribe,  had  used  the 
same  discretion  in  the  last  line  of  the  dexter  column  of  fol.  4,  r. 
where  the  Greek  word  o-vvrdyfj,a  is  attempted  in  very  nondescript 
characters.  Fol.  287,  v.  Ezekiel.  In  fol.  294,  r.  298,  v.  299,  v. 
310,  v.  will  be  found  omissions  supplied  in  the  margin.  Fol. 
316,  v.  Jerome's  Prologue  to  Daniel,  in  which  the  scribe  is  again 
very  hard  put  to  it  with  a  Greek  quotation.  Fol.  317,  r.  Daniel. 
In  fol.  319,  v.  is  a  marginal  addendum.  Fol.  326,  r.  The  History 
of  Susanna,  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  with  Jerome's  prefatory 
caution  that  they  do  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew.  Fols.  327,  v.  to 
354,  v.  contain  the  Twelve  Prophets,  with  Jeremiah's  general 
and  special  prologues  prefixed  in  their  proper  respective  places. 
These  leaves,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last,  are  more  care- 
fully written  and  more  richly  illuminated  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  MS.  The  two  last,  however,  fols.  353  and  354,  give  a 

*  Jerome's  own  account  of  this  famous  Preface  to  his  Version  of  the  Scriptures 
is  as  follows  :— "  Hie  prologus,  Scripturarum  quasi  galeatum  principium,  omni- 
bus lib'ris  quos  de  hebrteo  vertimus  in  Latinum  con  venire  potest."  Does  he 
mean  by  that  a  cap  that  would  fit  any  head— or  does  he  refer  to  the  defensive 
attitude  therein  assumed  towards  his  detractors  ?  The  former  interpretation 
seems  best  to  fit  both  Jerome's  own  words  and  also  the  position  of  the  Preface  in 
this  MS. 

N  2 
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curious  clue  to  the  way  in  which  the  MS.  has  at  some  time  or 
other  been  made  up.  It  would  appear  as  if  in  the  original  MS. 
there  had  been  no  Psalter.  The  omission  is  now  supplied  (with 
the  exception  of  five  verses  of  Psalm  CL.)  by  a  copy  of  the 
Psalter  written  in  a  different  hand,  and  completing  volume  i.  of 
the  MS.  as  now  bound.  It  occupies  fols.  355-390,  but  thero  is 
no  numbering  of  the  quires  as  in  the  rest  of  the  MS.  This  num- 
bering is  resumed  in  vol.  ii.  In  this  volume  the  twelve  opening 
leaves  are  numbered  quire  xxx.  which  shows  they  were  intended 
to  follow  on  after  leaf  352  (the  last  of  quire  xxix.)  of  vol.  i.  and 
on  closer  examination  we  find  that  leaves  353,  354,  are  merely 
a  transcript  (with  the  illumination  left  unfinished)  of  the  two 
opening  leaves  of  vol.  ii.  Wishing  to  introduce  the  Psalter  the 
scribe  had  to  commence  the  new  quire  with  the  three  last  lines 
of  Zachariah,  and  with  the  whole  of  Malachi  to  follow.  Fol.  382, 
r.  an  omission  supplied  on  the  margin. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  vol.  ii.  Fols.  1,  2,  the  com- 
pletion of  Zachariah,  and  the  whole  of  Malachi,  as  mentioned 
above.  Fol.  2,  v.  Jerome's  Prologue  to  Job.  Fol.  3,  v.  the 
Book  of  Job.*  Fol.  19,  r.  Jerome's  Prologue  to  the  Books  of 
Solomon;  the  rubric  of  the  title  not  filled  in.  Fol.  19,  v.  The 
Book  of  Proverbs,  or  as  they  are  here  called,  Parabolas.  Fol. 
23,  r.  24,  r.  24,  v.  25,  r.  25,  v.  marginal  addenda.  Fol.  32,  r. 
The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  beginning  at  once  with  the  words— 
1  Vanitas  vanitatum,'  &c.  Fol.  36,  r.  The  Cantica  [sic]  Canti- 
corum.  Fol.  39,  r.The  Book  of  Wisdom.  Fol.  40,  marginal 
addendum.  Fol.  49,  r.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  which  ends 
at  fol.  77,  v.  where  it  is  followed  by  a  kind  of  sermon  or  exposi- 
tion on  words  which  recall— but  do  not  repeat — Prov.  vers.  19, 
20.  This  ends  on  fol.  78,  v.  and  is  followed  by  a  fanciful  account 
of  the  hidden  purport  of  the  three  Books  of  Solomon,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles.  This  in  its  turn  is  succeeded  (fol. 
79,  r.)  by  Jerome's  Prologue  to  the  Books  of  Chronicles  or  Para- 
lipomenon.  Fol.  125,  v.  Jerome's  Prologue  to  Esdras  i.  (i.e. 
Ezra)  and  Nehemiah.  Fol.  125,  v.  Esdras  i.  Fol.  133,  r. 
Nehemiah  or  Esdras  ii.  Fol.  137,  v.  a  marginal  addendum, 
twice  repeated.  Fol.  142,  v.  Jerome's  Prologue  to  Esther.  Ibid. 
Book  of  Esther.  Fol.  151,  r.  Jerome's  Prologue  to  Judith. 
Ibid.  Book  of  Judith.  Ibid,  marginal  addendum.  Fol.  159,  v. 
Jerome's  Prologue  to  Tobit,  with  a  blank  unaccountably  left  for 
the  word  vicina,  1.  5  from  bottom.  Ibid.  The  Book  of  Tobit,  a 

*  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  passage  of  Joh  (c.  19,  24)  falsely 
supposed  to  contain  the  word  cclte,  this  manuscript  has  the  correct  reading  verte. 
(See  Proc.  vii.  394-402).  This  vs,  pro  tanto  a  proof  of  its  belonging  rather  to  an 
earlier  than  a  later  dater.  Indeed  Mr.  E.  A.  Bond,  F.S.A.  Principal  Librarian 
of  the  British  Museum,  does  not  hesitate  to  place  it  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 
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book  which  Jerome  translated  in  one  day — unius  diei  laborem 
arripui,  are  his  words — a  proceeding  which  did  not  enhance 
the  value  of  the  translation.  Fol.  166,  r.  the  first  two  Books 
of  Maccabees.  Fol.  199,  r.  col.  b.-— 204,  v.  col.  a.  Here  follow  six 
leaves,  four  of  which  have  the  running  title  of  Maccabees,  two 
of  Maccabees  i.,  and  one  of  Pasio  (?  for  Passio  or  Passionale),  and 
which  really  contains  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Seven 
Maccabees  and  their  mother.  (See  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  17-26.)  The  remainder  of  col.  a,  and  the  whole  of  col. 
b,  of  fol.  204,  v.  are  filled  up  with  the  first  seventeen  verses  of 
St.  Matthew — which  are  repeated  on  fol.  205  a,  where  the  Gospel 
may  really  be  said  to  begin.  The  absence  of  any  Prologue  would 
seem  to  show  that  a  leaf  or  leaves  of  the  original  MS.  were  here 
missing,  and  that  a  blank  space  had  been  filled  up  by  the  verses 
of  St.  Matthew  just  referred  to.  Fol.  225,  r.  Prologue  to  St. 
Mark.  Fol.  225,  v.  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  Fol.  239,  r.  Prologue 
to  St.  Luke.  Fol.  239,  v.  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Fol.  266,  r. 
Prologue  to  St.  John.  Fol.  261,  v.  St.  John's  Gospel.  Fol.  277, 
v.  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  a  few  lines  of  Prologue  pre- 
fixed. Fol.  285,  r.  Prologue  to  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans. Fol.  285,  v.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Fol. 
293,  r.  The  Second  Epistle,  with  a  few  lines  of  Prologue.  Fol. 
298,  v.  Epistle  to  Galatians,  with  Prologue.  Fol.  361,  v.  Epistle 
to  Ephesians,  ditto.  Fol.  304,  r.  Epistle  to  Philippians,  ditto. 
Fol.  306,  r.  Epistle  to  Colossians,  ditto.  Fol.  308,  r.  Epistles 
to  Thessalonians,  ditto.  Fol.  311,  r.  Epistles  to  Timothy,  ditto. 
Fol.  315,  r.  Epistle  to  Titus,  ditto.  Fol.  315,  v.  Epistle  to 
Philemon.  Fol.  316,  r.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ditto.  Fol. 
321,  r.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  no  Prologue.  Fol.  339,  v. 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  with  a  Prologue.  Fol.  341,  v.  Epistles  of 
St.  Peter.  Fol.  344,  v.  Epistles  of  St.  John.  The  famous  verses 
in  the  First  Epistle  (ch.  v.  6,  7)  run  as  follows  in  this  MS.  : 
i  Hie  est  qui  venit  per  aquam  et  sanguinem,  Jesus  Christus. 
Non  in  aqua  solum,  sed  in  aqua  et  sanguine  et  spiritu.  Et 
Spiritus  est  qui  testificatur  quoniam  Christus  est  veritas.  Quo- 
niam  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  Spiritus  aqua  et  sanguis. 
Et  tres  unum  sunt.  Et  tres  sunt  qui  celo  testificantur,  Pater, 
Verbum  et  Spiritus,  et  tres  unum  sunt.'  Fol.  346,  v.  Epistle  of 
Jude.  Fol.  347,  r.  the  Apocalypse,  and  which  ends  the  MS.  on 
fol.  354,  v.  From  a  number  of  "test  passages — for  the  indication 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  John  Words- 
worth, of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford — and  from  a  comparison 
which  I  have  myself  made  with  the  readings  of  the  Codex 
Amiatinus,  it  is  evident  that  the  text  of  this  MS.  possesses  110 
great  value  for  critical  purposes  :  the  readings  being  almost  in- 
variably wrong.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  manuscript 
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should  not  be  of  English  work.  Nowhere  is  there  any  indication 
of  the  religious  house  where,  or  for  the  use  of  which,  it  was 
written.  It  can  scarcely  have  been  the  work  of  one  scribe,  as 
notable  differences  are  observable  throughout  the  manuscript." 

JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Esq.  F.S.  A.,  F. R.I. B.  A.,  exhibited  a  Calendar 
on  vellum,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  which  Edwin  Fresh- 
field,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  communicated  the  following  remarks: — 

"  Last  year  the  Secretary  asked  me  to  make  some  observations 
upon  a  calendar  which  had  been  left  for  exhibition  by  Joseph 
Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  I  remembered  having  seen 
in  the  muniment  room  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman 
Street,  a  calendar  somewhat  similar,  and  it  occurred  to  me  to 
compare  the  two  together.  I  will  say  what  I  have  to  say  about 
Mr.  Clarke's  calendar  here,  but  with  regard  to  the  books  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  these  must  be  reserved  for  a  longer 
description. 

Mr.  Clarke's  calendar  is  of  an  ordinary  type,  contained  in  six 
leaves  of  parchment.  In  addition  to  the  saints  usually  named 
in  the  calendar  the  names  of  some  have  been  added  in  a  subse- 
quent handwriting.  Whenever  the  word  (  Pope '  occurs  it  has 
been  struck  out.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  notwith- 
standing the  book  was  in  use  in  King  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  the 
name  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  is  left. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  calendar  I  should  venture  to  say  that  it 
must  be  somewhere  shortly  after  the  year  1382. 

In  the  month  of  May,  and  on  the  18th  day  of  that  month, 
is  this  entry  : — 

'  Terre  mot'  anno  domini  MCCCLXXXII.' 

In  Fabian's  Chronicle  (ed.  1533),  under  the  year  1382,  is 
this  entry: — 

6  In  this  Mayre's  yere  and  moneth  of  Aprell  landed  in  Kent 
dame  Anne  the  doughter  of  Charles  the  IIIL  late  Emperour  of 
Almayne  lately  dede,  and  syster  unto  Wensyslaus,  at  that  daye 
Emperour,  the  whiche  of  the  Mayre  and  cytezyns  of  London 
was  honorably  met  upon  blacke  hethe  and  conveyed  with  great 
tryumphe  unto  Westmynster  the  viii  day  of  the  monethe  of 
Maye,  and  shortely  after  there  solemply  maryed  unto  Kyng 
Rieharde.  And  aboute  the  same  season  or  after  some  wryters  in 
the  later  ende  of  June  was  an  erthequaue  \_sic]  in  Englange  [sic] 
that  the  lyke  therof  was  neuer  sene  in  Englande  before  that 
day  nor  sen.' 

The  date  assigned  in  the  calendar  to  the  earthquake  agrees 
with  the  earlier  date  given  by  Fabian,  and  from  its  occurring  in 
it  at  all,  and  its  being  written  in  the  handwriting  of  the  body  of 
the  document,  I  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  assign  the  date  of 
the  manuscript  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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There  is  another  entry  on  the  13th  November,  written  in  a 
handwriting  long  subsequent  to  the  manuscript  :— 

6  Erkenwaldi.  Arturus  princeps  Gallic  ac  primogenitus  Hen- 
rici  Regis  Anglie  septimi.  Isto  die  desponsauit  Kat'inam  His- 
panie  Regis  filiam.' 

In  Fabian's  Chronicle,  under  date  1502,  there  is  this  entry — 

'  In  this  yere  began  the  Mayre  and  hys  bretherne  to  ryde  to 
the  barge,  and  other  places.' 

'  Upon  S.  Erkenwalds  Day  was  my  Lorde  Prince  maryed  to 
the  Kyng  of  Spaynes  doughter.' 

The  entry  was  no  doubt  made  about  that  date,  viz.  1502. 

The  erasures  were  probably  made  at  the  latter  part  of  Henry 
VIIL's  reign,  but  the  book  must  have  been  in  use  very  much 
later,  as  there  are  several  entries  in  it  written  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  is  one  in  the  margin  of  leaf  4  v.,  as  follows  : — 

'  From  January,  1603,  to  January,  1604,  present  154.' 

In  the  same  handwriting  and  on  the  same  page  is  the  follow- 
ing— 

4  Premisses  all  tenderly  considered  to  graunte  unto  your  said 
Orator  that  he  rnaie  be  admitted  a  poor  pencioner  in  .  .  .' 

And  at  another  place  (leaf  2  r.) — 

c  Be  it  known  unto  all  men.' 

And  at  another  (leaf  1  r.)  — 

6  Commanndinge  you,  and  everie  of  you,  in  his  Majesty's 
name,  that  .  .  .' 

It  would  appear  from  these  notes  that  this  document  had 
been  in  use,  at  all  events,  in  the  year  1604,  and  was  probably 
the  commencement  of  some  secular  book. 

It  was  usual  to  insert  the  calendars  in  the  commencement  of 
all  sorts  of  books,  chronicles,  abridgments,  and  statutes,  and  I 
wot  not ;  but  I  think  this  must  have  been  the  commencement  of 
a  parish  record.  Probably,  in  1604,  the  parish  clerk  was  re- 
cording the  number  of  people  who  had  attended  the  vestry  of 
his  parish  within  the  years  1603  and  1604,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  this  would  have  occurred  to  me  unless  1  had  seen  the 
calendar  at  St.  Stephen's. 

Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield  then  exhibited,  with  the  permission  of 
the  churchwardens  of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  the  most 
interesting  of  the  books  of  that  parish. 

The  books  consist  of  the  following  : — 

1.  A  book  of  records,  written  apparently  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  about  ten  years  after  the  formation  of  the  parish- 
it  having  been  previously  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave's, 
Jewry. 

This  book  commences  with  a  calendar. 

It  contains  a  series  of  interesting  entries  made  in  the  year 
1481,  consisting  of — 
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(a)  A  list  of  the  goods  in  the  church. 

(b)  The  constitution  of  the  parish. 

(c)  Extracts  from  certain  provincial  synods. 

(d)  Notices  of  obits. 

There  are  also  entries  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
consisting  of — ' 

(a)  A  list  of  goods  in  the  church. 

(b)  The  duty  of  the  parish  officers. 

(c)  Some  additional  obits. 

There  is  also  a  series  of  wills  affecting  the  parish,  extending 
over  two  hundred  years,  and  containing  many  interesting  no- 
tices. 

2.  A  series  of  account  books. 

These  commence  in  the  year  1486,  and  extend  to  1507. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  an  hiatus  from   1507   to  1656  ;  but 
after  that  date  the  series  is  complete  to  the  present  time. 

3.  The  vestry  minute  books  commencing  with  the  year  1622, 
and  continue  to  the  present  time. 

This  series  contains  a  most  interesting  collection  of  notices 
relating  to  the  Civil  War,  including  two  original  copies  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

4.  The  registers,  commencing   on   paper   in  the  32  Henry 
VIII.  and  continuing  to  the  present  time. 

The  whole  collection  forms  an  admirable  addition  to  the  local 
history  of  the  City  during  those  dates." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  December  4th,  1879. 
FKEDERIC  OUVRY,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.  F.S.A.:— 

1.  An  Abridgment  of  Gerard  Brandt's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
Low-Countries  :  containing  all  that  is  curious  in  that  most  Valuable  Work. 
2  vols.  (in  one).     8vo.     London,  1725. 

2.  Several  Voyages  to  Barbary.     Containing  an  historical  and  geographical 
Account  of  the  Country.     With  the  Hardships,  Sufferings,  and  manner  of 
Redeeming  Christian  Slaves.     By  Captain  Henry  Boyde.   2nd  Edition.   8vo. 
London,  1736. 

8.  The  Gazetteer's  or  Newsman's  Interpreter.  Being  a  Geographical  Index 
of  Europe.  15th  Edition.  The  Second  Part  :  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
8th  Edition.  By  Laurence  Echard,  A.M.  8vo,  London,  1741. 
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4.  The  Bristol  Guide.    Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  considerably  enlarged 
by  Bristoliensis.     8vo.     Bristol,  1815. 

5.  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in  the  summer  of  1827.     To 
which  is  added,  a  brief  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  in  1G89.    8vo. 
London,  3828. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association: — The 
Journal.  Part  xx.  [Completing  vol.  v.]  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : — The  Journal 
Vol.  ix.  No.  1.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  :— Proceedings,  and  Monthly  Record  of 
Geography.  Vol.  i.  No.  12.  December.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury: — Facsimiles  of  National  Mann- 
scripts  of  Ireland.  Edited,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland,  by  J.  T.  Gilbert,  F.S.A.,  and  Photozincographed,  by  Command  of 
the  Queen,  by  Major-General  Sir  Henry  James,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  Part  III. 
Folio.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author: — The  Council  Book  of  the  Corporation  of  Kinsale,  from  1652 
to  1800.  Edited  from  the  Original,  with  Annals  and  Appendices  compiled 
from  Public  and  Private  Records.  By  Richard  Caulfield,  LL.D.  F.S.A.  4to. 
Guildford,  Surrey,  1879. 

T.  Gr.  ELGER,  Esq.  Local  Secretary  for  Bedfordshire,  com- 
municated (in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  dated  August  29th, 
1879)  the  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  two  Roman 
Coffins  near  Sandy  Station  : — 

"  In  excavating  for  sand  in  a  field  called  '  Tower  Hill,'  about 
200  yards  to  the  west  of  Sandy  Station  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  two  leaden  coffins  have  recently  been  discovered,  from 

3  to  4  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.     I  visited  the  spot 
yesterday,  and  found  one  coffin  in  situ,  and  the  other  removed 
to  an  adjoining  shed.     Both  coffins  were  formed  of  sheet  lead  of 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  consisted  of  two  parts — the 
lower  sheet  being  folded  into  a  cist  to  receive  the  body,  without 
soldering,  and  the  upper  bent  over  to  form  a  cover.     The  first 
coffin  measures,  approximately,  6  feet  2  inches  by  2  feet,  the 
second  5  feet  6  inches  by  1  foot  10  inches.  Traces  of  human 
remains  were  found  in  both.     In  the  first,  pieces  of  a  skull  were 
found,  including  a  fragment  of  the  jaw,  containing  teeth.     The 
second    contained    a    skeleton    undisturbed,    measuring    about 

4  feet  10  inches.     In  both  cases  the  bodies  seemed  to  be  placed 
on  their  right  side,  with  the  head  in  one  corner  of  the  cist. 
Both  coffins   have  been  originally  held  together  by  a  wooden 
frame,  as  four  iron  pins  about  8  inches  in  length  were  found  at 
the  corners  of  one  coffin,  and  two  or  three  pins  of  the  same 
description  near  the  other.     Fragments   of  pottery  were  dis- 
covered near  the  first  coffin. 

These  appear  to  be  the  only  leaden  coffins  which  have  been 
found  in  this  spot,  but  I  was  informed  by  the  men  that  a  number 
of  skulls  were  dug  up  last  year  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place. 
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It  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  Tower  Hill  may  be  found  to 
have  been  the  cemetery  of  the  Roman  station,  as  it  is  situated  in 
a  position  likely  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose.  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  the  coffins  are  placed  due  east  and  west." 

THOMAS  DAY,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
communicated  the  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  Bronze 
Spearhead  near  Cork  : — 

u  As  one  of  your  Local  Secretaries,  I  have  pleasure  in  placing 
on  record  the  finding  here  to-day  of  a  bronze  spearhead,  under 
the  following  circumstances. 

The  Cork  Harbour  Commissioners  have  for  some  years  past 
been  engaged  in  deepening  the  river  from  Queenstown  to  Cork, 
and  while  a  committee  of  the  Harbour  Board  were  in  the  dredge- 
boat,  which  is  working  in  the  Blackrock  Reach,  about  two  miles 
from  Cork,  one  of  the  buckets  brought  up  from  the  gravel  of 
the  river  bed,  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  mud-bank,  a  bronze  leaf-shaped  spearhead,  23  inches 
long  by  2£  inches  in  the  widest  part  of  the  blade,  with  holes  at 
the  base  of  the  blade,  and  with  the  original  wooden  handle  still 
in  the  socket.  The  bronze  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  and  the 
spearhead  is  well  preserved,  but  was  bent  by  the  edge  of  the 
bucket  and  partly  broken  by  the  action  of  the  dredge.  It  nearly 
resembles  figure  366,  No.  18,  p.  496,  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Metallic  Materials  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  is  in  the  possession  of  Alderman  Win.  Hegarty,  who  aided 
in  its  preservation,  and  who  informed  me  that  the  captain  in 
charge  of  the  dredge-boat  told  him  that  a  similar  spearhead  was 
recovered  some  six  months  ago,  but  was  thrown  away  as  value- 
less. I  have,  however,  adopted  measures  that  will  in  future 
preserve  anything  of  interest  that  may  be  dredged  from  our 


GEORGE  PAYNE,  Esq.,  Jun.,  Local  Secretary  for  Kent,  exhi- 
bited the  contents  of  a  most  remarkable  interment  which  he  had 
recently  excavated  in  his  neighbourhood,  accompanied  by  the 
following  description  of  the  articles  found  : — 

"  On  May  3rd,  1877,  I  placed  upon  the  table  for  your  inspec- 
tion a  collection  of  objects  taken  from  a  Roman  grave  discovered 
at  Bayford,  Sittingbourne.  (See  Proc.  2d  S.  vii.  218.)  I  now 
have  the  honour  of  exhibiting  the  contents  of  a  second  grave, 
found  during  excavations  for  brick-earth  in  the  same  locality, 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  previous  discovery.  The  following 
is  a  descriptive  list  of  the  articles  : 

1.  Square  cinerary  vessel  of  blue  glass,  height  1 5  J  inches,  width 
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8  inches,  with  circular  neck  3  J  inches  high,  diameter  of  mouth 
3  J  inches,  rim  projecting  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  handle, 
3£  inches  wide,  is  placed  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  neck, 
being  attached  under  the  rim  and  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
vessel ;  it  is  decorated  with  irregular  perpendicular  gashes. 

2.  Small  pale  greenish-blue  glass  jug,  height  3£  inches,  dia- 
meter   of  mouth   1J   inch,    contracted   under    the    rim    to    a 
diameter  of  1  inch,  and  widening  towards  the  base  to  a  diameter 
of  2J  inches.     The  handle  is  twisted  at  the  rim  into  a  loop,  and 
thickens  as  it  descends  to  the  body  of  the  jug  from  a  quarter 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

3.  Eound  pale  blue  glass  bottle,  height  6£  inches,  diameter 
6  inches,  height  of  neck  2J  inches,  diameter  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch.     Handle   2    inches   wide,    attached   and   ornamented 
similar  to  No.  1. 

4.  Fragments  of  small  vase  of  white  transparent  glass. 

5.  Pale  olive-green  glass  vase,  height  9^  inches.     The  body 
of  this   vessel   at   its   widest   part   is   4J   inches  in    diameter, 
diminishing  at  the  base  to  a  diameter  of  2|  inches,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  neck  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  the  neck  being  5|- 
inches  in  height.     The  handle  is  a   thin  strip  of  glass  1  inch 
wide,  attached  half  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the  neck,  twisted 
into  a  scroll  at  the  junction,  and  extended  horizontally  1£  inch, 
then  turned  down,  continuing  to  the  body  of  the  vase  almost 
parallel  with  the  neck,  terminating  in  a  pseudo  spiral  orna- 
mentation.    On  the  opposite  side,  about  midway  down  the  neck, 
is  a  second  handle,  in  the  form  of  a  round  bar  of  glass,  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick ;  this  like  the  larger  handle  terminates 
with  the  same  design. 

5.  Bronze  vase.  Height  10J  inches,  diameter  of  widest  part 
6J  inches,  base  3f  inches,  neck  2£  inches,  widening  at  the  rim 
to  3f  inches.  The  handle  is  of  solid  metal  and  very  massive ; 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  vessel  is 
beaten  into  a  kind  of  shield  2£  inches  in  width,  upon  which  is 
represented  in  high  relief  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  nude  state, 
standing  in  an  attitude  ready  to  attack.  In  his  right  hand  is 
an  uplifted  sword ;  in  the  left,  which  is  raised  to  the  centre  of  the 
body,  is  the  scabbard,  and  over  the  arm  is  thrown  the  cloak,  the 
folds  hanging  below.  On  his  head  is  a  cap,  his  mouth  is  open 
as  if  in  the  act  of  shouting.  Under  the  right  hand  is  a  decapi- 
tated ram  or  goat,  legs  uppermost,  with  blood  flowing  from  the 
neck,  the  head  having  fallen  at  the  man's  feet.  Between  his  legs 
reclines  an  ox,  and  outside  the  left  leg  is  the  head  of  a  boar 
with  uplifted  snout.  Above  the  man's  head  the  decoration  is 
continued  up  the  handle  (which  at  this  point  contracts  to  about 
an  inch) ;  here  a  goat  is  represented  galloping ;  over  it  are  two 
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animals,  somewhat  indistinct,  sitting  close  together,  placed  in 
opposite  directions ;  above  these  is  the  figure  of  a  man  seated, 
holding  a  crook  in  the  right  hand.  The  handle  above  is  encir- 
cled half-way  round  by  a  band  with  a  thin  line  of  silver  in  the 
centre.  The  rim  of  the  vase  is  clasped  by  the  heads  of  two  birds, 
with  eyes  of  silver ;  the  long  beaks  are  drilled  with  holes  to  repre- 
sent teeth.  The  necks  of  the  birds  are  divided  by  a  scroll  pattern, 
which  flows  down  the  handle  to  the  band  before  mentioned. 

7.  Iron  lamp-stand  with  bar  for  suspension. 

8.  Bowl  of  a  delicate  cream-coloured  ware,  height   If  inch, 
diameter  4£  inches,  slightly  ornamented. 

9.  Urn  of  Upchurch  ware,  height   4|   inches,  diameter   of 
mouth  21  inches,  base  If  inch,  widest  part  4|  inches. 

10.  Urn  of  Upchurch  ware,  height  4f  inches,  diameter  of 
mouth  2|  inches,  base  If  inch,  widest  part  4  inches. 

11.  Pitcher  with  handle  of  red  clay,  height  10  inches,  dia- 
meter of  mouth  2|-  inches,  widest  part  8  inches,  diameter  of 
base  3  inches. 

12 — 14.  Three  fragments  of  bronze  strigil. 

15.  Bronze  rack  in  the  form  of  the  letter  D,  on  which  is  sus- 
pended a  bronze  bowl  6  inches  in  diameter,  very  shallow,  with 
handle  4  inches  in  length.     The  bowl  can  be  detached  from  the 
rack,  which  opens  like  the  modern  split  ring. 

16.  Samian  patera;  diameter  8J  inches,  height  If  inch. 

17.  Do.  „  6i  „           „ 

18.  Do.  „  6i  „ 

19.  Do.  „  6|  „ 

20.  Do.  „  '   6J  „           „      iff     „ 

21.  Samian  patera;  diameter  6f  inches,  height  1|  inch,  orna- 
mented with  leaf-pattern  on  rim. 

22.  Samian  cup;  diam.  rim,  4^  in;  diam.  base 

23.  Do.  „  4£  „  „ 

24.  Do.  „  4|,, 

25.  Do.  „  4J,, 

26.  Do.  „  31  „ 

27.  Do.  „  31,, 

28.  Do.  „  3|,, 

29.  Do.  „  31  „ 

30.  Samian  cup  ;  diameter  of  rim  3|  inches,  diameter  at 
If  inch,  height  1J  inch,  ornamented  with  leaf  pattern. 

On  the  day  following  the  discovery  of  the  above  I  dug  out 
the  site  of  the  funeral  pyre,  which  was  adjoining  the  grave. 
From  the  thick  layer  of  charred  material  I  exhumed  a  few 
pieces  of  Roman  tile,  part  of  the  lower  jawbone  of  a  deer,  por- 
tions of  antlers  which  had  been  sawn  off,  and  part  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  boar,  together  with  fragments  of  pottery." 
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R.  S.  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber- 
land, communicated  the  following  Report  on  recent  archaeolo- 
gical discoveries  in  that  county  : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  following  particulars  of  anti- 
quarian interest  relating  to  the  county  of  Cumberland. 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  con- 
sisting of  myself,  W.  Jackson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County,  to  examine  and  arrange  the  Records  and 
Muniments  of  the  County,  and  to  remove  them  to  the  new 
Record  Office  and  Muniment  Room  in  the  County  Court  at 
Carlisle. 

The  Corporation  of  Carlisle  have  also  erected  a  new  muni- 
ment room,  and  have  appointed  a  small  Committee,  whereof  I 
am  member,  for  the  purpose  of  examining,  arranging,  and 
scheduling  their  muniments  and  papers. 

It  will  be  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  lay  before  this  Society  the 
various  reports  that  will  be  made  by  these  two  Committees. 

The  following  interesting  discoveries  have  recently  been 
made : — 

1.  An  inscribed  stone,  which  was  discovered  at  Bowness-on- 
Solway  in  1790,  and  described  in  the  Cumberland  Pacquet  of 
January  5th,  1791.  I  take  the  following  account  from  Hutchin- 
son's  Cumberland,  vol.  ii.  p.  486: — <  There  was  lately  dug  at 
Bowness,  in  Cumberland,  very  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Picts  wall,  and  the  most  western  station  thereon,  a  red  free- 
stone, about  3  feet  long,  16  inches  broad,  and  2  inches  and  a 
half  in  thickness,  with  the  inscription  following,  in  Roman 
capitals — 

.'..."  ONIANVS  DEPIO  ..... 
SEDDATE  V1TE  IVRAQVARTVS 

SVPPLEAT  VOTIS  FIDEM 

AVREIS  SACRABO  CARMEN 

MOX  VIRITIM  LITTORIS 

VENV8L 

There  are  fragments  of  another  line  at  the  top,  and  probably 
there  may  have  been  several  more,  as  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain what  length  it  may  have  been  when  entire.' 

The  stone  has  been  missing  ever  since.  Dr.  Bruce  was 
unable  to  find  it,  and  omitted  it  from  the  Lapidarium  Septen- 
trionale,  doubting  its  genuineness. 

My  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  John  Jackson,  of  Carlisle,  to 
an  inscribed  stone  in  possession  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Bowness, 
which  I  recognised  as  the  one  described  by  Hutchinson.  Mr. 
Robinson  informs  me  that  his  father  ploughed  it  up,  and  that 
he  has  known  it  thirty  years.  I  conjecture  that  it  has  been 
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re-used,  since  its  first  discovery  in  1790,  as  a  drain  cover.  It 
is  of  red  sandstone,  and  now  measures  17J  inches  in  length ; 
width  at  dexter  end,  8J  inches;  at  sinister,  11  inches. 

Professor  McCaul,  of  Toronto,  in  a  communication  to  Mr. 
Thompson-Watkin,  reads  the  inscription  thus  : — 

....  ONIANVS  DED1CO 
SED  DATE  VT  FETVRA  QVAESTVS 

SVPPLEAT  VOTIS  FIDEM 

AVREIS  SACRABO  CARMEN 

MOX  VIRIT1M  LITTER1S 

The  Professor  governs  QVAESTVS  by  FIDEM,  i.  e.y  date  ut 
fetura  suppleat  fidern  qu&stus  votis,  and  translates  VIRITIM 
by  legendis  a  quocunque  viro.  He  further  thinks  the  lines  ad- 
dressed to  Ceres  and  Sylvanus,  or  to  Triptolemus.  The  inscrip- 
tion probably  embodies  a  prayer  that  some  flocks  and  herds 
might  bring  forth  young  in  abundance. 

I  exhibit  photographs  of  the  stone,  which  is  at  present  in  the 
Carlisle  Museum.  There  is  no  trace  whatever  of  the  sixth  line 
given  by  Hutchinson,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ever  existed. 

2.  A  paved  road  about  33  feet  wide,  with  ditches  on  each  side. 
An  interment  in  a  cist  of  thin  slabs  was  found  close  to  it,  and 
some  fragments  of  Roman  pottery.     This  road  runs  close  to  the 
place  on  Murrell  Hill,  Carlisle,  where  was  found,  in  November 
1878,  the  fine  Roman  monumental  slab  which  I  described  to 
this  Society  in  May  last.     From  its  direction  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  great  Roman  road  from  Roman  Carlisle  to  the 
great  camp  at  Old   Carlisle,  near  Wigton,  and  to  the  west  of 
Cumberland.     It  must  have  left    Roman  Carlisle  at  the  place 
which  afterwards  was  the  English  gate  of  Carlisle,  and  not  by 
the  Irish  gate,  as  I  had  supposed. 

3.  The  site  of  the  Roman  Camp,  which  Hutchinson  (in  his 
History  of  Cumberland,  vol.  ii.  p.  346)  states  to  have  existed  at 
Malbray  or  Mowbray  on  the  Solway,  has  been  found,  and  all 
doubts  put  an  end  to  by  the  excavation  of  its  foundations  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Robinson,  of  Maryport,    Hutchinson  wrote  in  1794, 
and  he  has  been  blindly  copied  by  every  succeeding  writer  down 
to  the  present  date,  no  one  of  whom  can  ever  have  made  inqui- 
ries on  the  spot.      Some  time  ago  I  pointed  out  to  our  local 
Archaeological  Society  that  the  site  must  be  a  field  near   Beck- 
foot,  called  Castlefields,  three  miles  from  Mowbray,  but  close  to  a 
place  now  called  Newtown,  but  formerly  Newtown  of  Mowbray. 
Mr.  Robinson  arrived  independently  at  the  same  conclusion,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  band  of  volunteer  "  navvies  "  soon  laid  bare 
the  foundations  of  the  camp ;  these  consist  of  large  sea  cobbles, 
puddled  in  clay,  on  which  there  has  been  a  wall,  faced  with 
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dressed  stone,  set  in  mortar,  6  feet  thick.  The  position  of  the 
north,  or  seaward  wall,  has  been  ascertained  by  cutting  a  series 
of  trenches  across  it,  and  also  portions  of  the  east  and  west 
walls,  and  possibly  a  portion  of  the  southern  gateway ;  but  as 
these  walls  run  into  seed-fields  the  operations  cannot  now  be 
proceeded  with.  A  solid  mass  of  masonry  was  also  found,  like 
the  foundations  of  a  sewer,  probably  of  a  Pharos,  to  guide  the 
Koman  galleys  up  the  Solway.  The  camp  stands  low,  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  Solway,  just  below  the  fine  anchorage  of  St. 
Catherine's  Hole,  which  lies  just  below  the  modern  port  of  Silloth. 
This  camp  and  that  of  Campfield,  Bowness  (now  all  but  obliter- 
ated), are  the  intermediate  camps  between  the  well-known  ones 
of  Ellenborough  (Maryport)  and  Bowness.  Mr.  Robinson  also 
found  in  a  farm-house  near  the  camp  at  Newtown  the  inscribed 
stone  given  by  Hutchinson  as  found  at  the  Mowbray  camp,  and 
as  reading — 

L  '  TA  '  PRAEF  *  COH  •  II  '  PANNON  '  FECIT. 

I  have  since  seen  it.  It  is  5  feet  long,  built  into  the  angle  of 
a  shed  at  Newtown,  and  the  inscription,  in  letters  2  inches  long, 
is  on  a  chamfer  of  8  inches  in  depth.  The  break  in  the  stone  is 
a  straight  joint,  which  must  have  existed  before  the  letters  did, 
and  it  occurs  after  the  fourth  letter—  not  after  the  third.  The  first 
three  letters  should  be  LIA,  not  LTA.  The  reading  in  the  Lapi- 
darium  Septentrionale  (copied  from  Hutchinson,  as  the  stone  had 
not  then  been  refound)  should  be  corrected  accordingly.  From 
the  position  and  size  of  the  letters  the  stone  must  have  been 
intended  to  be  read  from  below.  1  conjecture  it  went  over  the 
eastern  gateway  of  the  camp,  and  it  was  brought  from  near  the 
east  side  of  the  camp  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when 
it  was  built  into  its  present  position.  The  mason  who  built  it  up 
says  many  querns  and  carved  stones  were  then  broken  up  for 
building.  • 

Full  particulars  of  this  camp,  with  a  plan,  will  appear  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Archaeo- 
logical and  Antiquarian  Society. 

4.  By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Ransome, 
Vicar  of  Kirkoswald,  Cumberland,  I  exhibit  a  Chalice  and 
Paten  of  lead  found  during  the  recent  alterations  in  that  church. 
From  their  being  found  together  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
not  been  disturbed  since  they  were  first  buried.  They  are 
evidently  funeral  articles,  and  not  intended  for  actual  use.  The 
bowl  of  the  chalice  is  crushed  into  an  elliptical  shape,  of  which 
the  longer  axis  measures  about  3  inches,  the  shorter  about  2£ 
inches.  The  foot  is  gone  ;  nothing  remains  to  show  whether  it 
was  circular  or  otherwise.  The  knop  on  the  stem  is  a  raised 
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ring  of  half-inch  deep,  chamfered  off  above  and  below.  Round 
its  central  line  runs  a  triangular-sectioned  ring,  of  small  pro- 
jection. The  paten  has  had  a  diameter  of  about  3  inches.  A 
circular  mark  runs  round  it,  about  half-an-inch  from  its  external 
rim,  otherwise  it  is  perfectly  plain. 

The  same  gentleman  who  has  been  engaged  in  excavating  the 
Mowbray  Camp  has  also  brought  to  light  a  lamentable  destruc- 
tion of  bronze  implements,  which  took  place  about  fifteen  years 
ago  in  the  Abbey  Holm  district  of  Cumberland.  Large  num- 
bers were  brought  by  hawkers  and  others  to  a  firm  of  founders, 
who  gave  threepence  a  piece  for  them,  and  melted  them.  After 
receiving  this  information  Mr.  Robinson  stopped  the  first 
hawker  he  met  on  the  road  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  a 
6  battle-axe  '  was.  The  man  said  he  must  have  sold  twenty  of 
them,  at  different  times,  to  the  founders,  some  years  ago,  but 
that  he  had  seen  none  for  many  years. 

The  fate  of  such  articles,  now-a  days,  is  not  the  melting-pot, 
but  the  cabinets  of  Americans  and  lake  tourists,  who  dissociate 
them  for  ever  from  the  places  where  they  were  found.  I  was 
asked  51.  and  SI.  for  two  ordinary  specimens  lately. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  exhibiting  an  Amharic  service- 
book,  which  was  brought  from  Magdala  by  the  late  Sergeant 
Longstaffe,  R.E.  who,  in  execution  of  his  duty,  fired  the  church. 
It  was  found  hanging  near  the  altar.  It  is  a  book  of  165  leaves 
of  parchment,  of  which  each  leaf  measures  about  5J  inches 
broad  by  5^  high.  They  are  very  roughly  cut,  and  their  edges 
are  far  from  being  straight  lines.  They  are  bound  in  two  boards 
of  about  the  same  size,  and  each  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  back,  if  ever  there  was  one,  is  gone,  and  the  whole  fits 
into  a  satchel  of  leather,  provided  with  a  strap  for  suspension. 

Each  page  is  very  neatly  ruled  with  eighteen  lines,  and  a 
margin  down  each  side.  The  last  fifteen  are,  in  addition,  ruled 
with  a  blank  down  the  middle.  The  characters  in  which  the 
book  is  written  are  singularly  clear  and  well  executed.  They 
are  in  black  ink.  Initial  letters  and  whole  lines  here  and  there 
occur  in  red  ink.  A  stop  frequently  occurs  of  five  red  dots  in 
a  cross,  with  four  black  dots  between  the  limbs  of  the  cross." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  December  llth,  1879. 
C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  Stuart  A.  Moore,  Esq.  F.S.A.:— Hoker's  Journal  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1571.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Davidson,  M.A.  (Read  at  Ilfracombe, 
July,  1879.)  [Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  1879.]  8vo. 

From  the  Author:— Forum  Romanum  et  Magnum.  By  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  Hon. 
M.A.  Oxon.,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  Oxford  and  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author: — Mediaeval  Paris.  (Read  before  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion.) By  George  H.  Birch.  4to.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Rev.  Beaver  H.  Blacker : — Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries.  Part  IV. 
8vo.  London  and  Stroud,  1879. 

From  the  University  of  Tokio,  Japan : — Memoirs  of  the  Science  Department. 
Vol.  i.  Part  I.  Shell  Mounds  of  Omori.  By  Edward  S.  Morse.  4to. 
Tokio,  Japan,  1879. 

From  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Hon.  F.S.A.:— Peabody  Education  Fund. 
Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  New  York,  1  October, 
1879.  Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  1879. 

From  the  Author: — Our  Railways:  should  they  be  Private,  or  National,  Pro- 
perty? By  Edward  J.  Watherston.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author: — Which  shall  it  be?  New  lamps  or  old?  Shaxpere  or 
Shakespeare?  [By  J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillipps.]  8vo.  Brighton,  1879. 

From  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  arid  Cheshire: — Transactions.  Thirty- 
first  Session.  Third  Series.  Volume  vii.  Session  1878-79.  8vo.  Liver- 
pool, 1879. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  January  8th,  1880,  and  a  list  was  read  of  the  Candi- 
dates to  be  balloted  for. 

P.  0.  HUTCHINSON,  Esq.,  Local  Secretary  for  Devon,  com- 
municated the  following  observations  (in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
dated  Nov.  12,  1879)  on  some  circular  patches  of  turf  on  a  hill 
near  Sidmouth : — 

"  On  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  east  of  Sidmouth,  at  a  part  which 
has  never  been  cultivated,  a  number  of  circular  patches  of 
different  vegetation  among  the  furze  have  for  some  years 
attracted  attention.  Several  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  and 
myself  hired  labourers  and  trenched  five  of  them,  but  found 
nothing.  Many  opinions  have  been  hazarded  on  them.  Grass 
and  heath  will  grow  in  them,  but  the  furze,  which  is  thick  all 
round,  refuses  to  enter  them.  They  are  from  7  to  12  feet  in 
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diameter.  Some  have  thought  that  heaps  of  stones  may  have 
lain  there  and  killed  the  furze,  though  why  it  should  not  go 
back  no  one  can  tell,  so  the  idea  is  abandoned.  A  man  of  82 
tells  me  he  can  remember  them  for  more  than  70  years.  In 
1803  General  Simcoe  had  his  army  stationed  on  Woodbury  Hill, 
five  miles  west,  to  watch  the  coast,  as  Bonaparte  was  preparing 
to  invade  us,  and  had  he  a  detachment  on  Salcombe  Hill,  near 
Sidmouth,  and  do  these  patches  occupy  the  places  of  the  circular 
tents  ?  Rejected,  because  old  people  declare  there  never  were 
any  soldiers  quartered  there.  Are  these  patches  indications 
of  iron-pits,  such  as  remain  from  mediaeval,  if  not  British  times, 
on  neighbouring  hills,  where  hematite  or  bog  iron  ore  was  dug 
and  smelted  into  iron?  Rejected,  because  bog  iron  does  not 
appear  to  exist  on  Salcombe  Hill.  Can  they  be  hut  circles,  like 
those  so  plentiful  on  Dartmoor  ?  Recently  I  have  been  survey- 
ing the  ground,  assisted  by  friends,  and  have  plotted  down  50 
in  one  group  and  36  in  another.  Since  then  I  have  been 
excavating,  and  have  driven  four  more  trenches  and  dug  one 
other  bodily  all  out,  and  attacked  two  small  neighbouring 
mounds  having  the  appearance  of  tumuli,  but  have  found  no 
signs  of  occupation  or  habitation  whatever — no  flint  implements, 
no  bronze  or  other  metal,  no  fragments  of  bones  or  remnants  of 
old  pottery.  Talking  to  a  farm  labourer,  he  tells  me  that  there 
is  an  old  practice,  still  occasionally  followed,  of  burning  turf  in 
heaps  which  has  been  skimmed  off  the  surface,  and  then  taking 
away  the  ashes  for  agricultural  purposes,  especially  for  young 
turnips.  He  further  said  he  had  seen  such  fires  on  the  open  moor 
on  Peak  Hill,  at  a  place  nearly  two  miles  west,  and  within  two 
or  three  years.  I  have  been  over,  and  I  have  found  three 
circular  patches,  very  like  my  British  village,  and  in  the  most 
recent  I  met  with  traces  of  ashes.  My  ancient  friend  of  82 
may  have  seen  such  patches  more  than  70  years  ago,  for  the 
practice  is  older  than  he  is,  and  has  gone  on  continuously,  but 
how  long  such  a  patch  would  endure  without  wearing  out  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Nothing  I  send  you  in  this 
account,  therefore,  leads  to  any  very  definite  conclusion.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  solved  the  mystery,  and  that  the  real  origin  of  these 
patches  has  been  discovered.  It  may,  however,  be  desirable 
to  put  on  record  the  fact  of  their  existence,  and  to  state  the 
traditionary  account  of  them  handed  down  by  men  still  living  who 
can  remember  them  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century." 

GEORGE  PAYNE,  Esq.,  Jun.,  Local  Secretary  for  Kent,  com- 
municated the  following  on  yet  further  discoveries  made  by  him 
on  Tuesday  last  in  his  own  neighbourhood  : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  discovery  to-day  (Tuesday, 
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Dec.  9,  1879),  during  excavations  for  brick-earth,  of  a  Roman 
leaden  coffin,  with  other  relics,  near  Chalkwell,  about  a  mile 
north-west  from  Sittingbourne,  and  a  few  yards  south-west  of 
the  high  road  to  London.  The  coffin,  which  contained  the  bones 
of  a  very  young  child,  was  buried  at  a  depth  of  6  feet  10  inches 
east  and  west.  At  the  head  or  western  end  were  placed,  out- 
side, two  large  pitchers  of  red  clay,  one  of  them  containing  two 
small  white  transparent  glass  cups,  the  whole  being  shattered 
into  fragments  by  the  pick.  At  the  foot  was  a  jug  of  fine  hard 
flesh-coloured  ware,  broken,  with  globular  body  4  inches  in 
diameter;  neck,  1  inch  in  diameter;  base,  If  inch.  The 
exterior  of  the  vessel  had  been  originally  painted  black ;  some 
paint  which  had  run  down  inside  the  jug  can  still  be  distinctly 
seen.  Inside  the  coffin  were  two  armilke,  one  of  very  thin  gold, 
hollow  like  a  tube,  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  oval  in  shape, 
measuring  inside  2  inches  by  If  inch.  The  other  is  of  jet, 
also  oval,  1J  inch  by  If  inch,  both  admitting  only  the  hand 
of  a  child.  The  coffin  is  3  feet  9  inches  long,  1  foot  wide,  5^- 
inches  deep.  Lid,  4  feet  3  inches  long,  1  foot  3  inches  wide. 
The  latter  is  decorated  with  a  cable  moulding,  which  runs  along 
the  lid  near  its  edge  all  round,  inclosing  two  diamond  designs 
with  an  X-shaped  ornament  between  them,  made  from  the  same 
kind  of  moulding.  In  the  centre  of  each  diamond  is  a  B-shaped 
character ;  these  also  occur  above  and  below  the  X  ornament. 
On  either  side  of  the  B  is  a  plain  circular  shield  stamped  ;  these 
are  likewise  stamped  in  the  angles  of  the  diamonds.  The  sides 
of  the  coffin  are  partially  ornamented  as  the  above." 

G.  W.  Gr.  LEVESON  GOWER,  Esq.,  F.S.A., Local  Secretary  for 
Surrey,  communicated  the  following  notes  of  recent  excavations 
at  Titsey  :— 

"  I  am  afraid  that  after  the  very  interesting  and  almost  unique 
collection  of  Roman  antiquities  from  near  Sittingbourne^  exhi- 
bited last  Thursday,  the  very  humble  and  imperfect  specimens 
which  I  exhibit  this  evening  from  Titsey,  in  Surrey,  will  receive 
comparatively  little  attention ;  but  yet  I  conceive  that  the  traces 
of  Roman  occupation  in  this  country,  whether  presented  in  a 
rude  or  in  a  more  ornamented  form,  can  never  be  without 
interest  at  meetings  of  this  Society. 

Perhaps  at  the  outset  I  may  be  allowed,  as  Local  Secretary 
for  Surrey,  to  enumerate  briefly  the  discoveries  of  Roman 
remains  that  have  been  made  in  the  county  of  late  years.  The 
Roman  villa  in  the  park  at  Titsey,  from  which  I  exhibit  some 
specimens  this  evening,  was  first  discovered  in  1847,  in  under- 
draining  the  land,  and  although  the  walls  were  within  18  inches 
of  the  surface,  and  the  ground  was  broken,  and  large  stones 
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were  lying  about,  no  suspicion  of  any  such  building  existed,  nor 
do  any  of  the  county  historians  notice  it.  (Aubrey,  Hist.  Surrey, 
vol.  iii.  p.  16,  merely  mentions  the  finding  of  a  Roman  coin  of 
Constantino  of  the  Medii  moduli,  but  if  that  was  ever  preserved 
at  Titsey  it  has  long  since  disappeared).  Very  little  was  done 
in  1847.  Mr.  Albert  Way  visited  it,  and  it  was  not  until  1864 
that  I  thoroughly  excavated  it.  I  wrote  a  notice  of  it  in  the 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society's  Collections  (vol.  iv.  p.  214,  et 
seq.),  and  will  not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  it.  I  have  laid 
a  ground-plan  of  it  on  the  table,  and  will  just  call  attention  to 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  objects.  There  is  a  little  romance 
about  the  piece  of  pottery  with  the  stags  upon  it.  One  piece 
was  found  in  1847,  and  preserved,  and  chanced  to  fit  with  four 
other  pieces  that  I  found  in  1864.  There  is  one  piece  of  Samian 
ware  with  a  potter's  mark,  a  piece  of  pottery  with  incised 
letters  BVST,  an  ivory  pin,  a  fragment  of  an  armilla,  and  a 
bronze  head,  said  to  be  a  representation  of  Neptune.  The 
coins  were  principally  of  Constantino  :  there  was  a  large  quan- 
tity of  iron  implements,  keys,  nails,  knives,  and  a  bit.  So 
much  for  the  Roman  villa  in  the  park ;  it  is  about  300  yards 
south  of  the  line  of  the  Pilgrims'  Road,  from  which  it  was  pro- 
bably approached,  though  all  traces  of  any  road  have  dis- 
appeared, and  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  them.  I  have  never 
found  any  other  building  adjacent,  although  in  land-draining 
some  years  ago  I  came  on  a  long  line  of  wall,  but  without  any 
cross  wall,  and  constantly  in  levelling  I  have  met  with  frag- 
ments of  Roman  pottery,  wall  frescoes,  and  the  like  ;  a  bay  of  a 
pond  close  by  the  villa  which  I  levelled  down  was  entirely 
composed  of  debris  from  the  villa. 

Of  more  recent  discoveries  of  Roman  buildings  we  have  that 
of  a  Roman  villa  at  Beddington  in  1871,  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sewage  works,  which  had  unhappily  to  be  destroyed 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  found.  The  building  was  about  21 
yards  in  length,  in  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  hypocaust  and 
several  chambers,  the  principal  one  being  19  feet  2  by  11  feet. 
(For  account  of  it  see  a  communication  by  Mr.  Addy  in  Proc. 
2d  S.  v.  p.  149.)  In  the  winter  of  1873  some  Roman  cinerary 
urns  were  found  at  Frimley,  which  I  exhibited  and  reported 
upon.  (Proc.  2d  S.  vi.  p.  154.) 

In  August,  1875,  during  some  repairs  that  were  being  made 
at  Colley  farm,  near  Reigate,  which  lies  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Pilgrims'  Way,  various  traces  of  Roman  occupation 
were  found.  The  house  itself,  though  doubtless  on  a  very 
ancient  site,  bore  no  great  traces  of  antiquity,  and  was  of  little 
interest.  I  inspected  the  spot  with  the  owner,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  house  was  actually  built  on  portions  of  the  old 
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Eoman  wall,  and  in  the  foundations  were  some  Roman  bricks, 
apparently  in  situ.  Under  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  were  found 
the  two  handles  of  a  large  amphora,  one  perfect,  the  other 
broken,  and  some  fragments  of  the  rim  ;  the  vessel  was  about 
2  inches  across  the  base,  3^  inches  across  the  opening,  and  stood 
4f  inches  high,  being  4£  inches  in  diameter :  another  vase,  of 
pale  grey  ware,  diameter  of  lip  4  inches,  6  inches  in  widest 
part,  4  inches  high,  and  quite  plain  ;  it  contained  a  lump  of 
clay  and  burnt  ashes.  Here,  unfortunately,  the  exigencies  of 
building  would  admit  of  no  delay,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
closed  up  again  directly.  Mr,  Lainson,  the  owner,  kindly 
offered  to  allow  me  to  exhibit  what  was  found,  and  I  hoped 
to  have  done  so  to-night,  but  he  is  away  from  home,  and  I  am 
unable  to  do  so. 

Next  in  order  of  time  was  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  villa  at 
Abinger,  in  the  winter  of  1876.  The  remains  were  found  by 
working  in  trenching  the  ground  for  a  new  orchard  outside  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  owner  were  unhap- 
pily almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  find  consisted  of  a  quantity 
of  broken  pottery,  tiles,  tesserae,  and  several  silver  and  bronze 
coins  of  Constantine,  Faustina,  &c.  A  paper  on  the  discovery 
was  read  by  Mr.  Gr.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  when  they  visited  the  spot. 

I  come  now  to  the  building  which  I  excavated  this  autumn. 
It  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Titsey,  immediately  on  the  confines 
of  Tatsfield  parish,  and  about  500  yards  south  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Way.  It  is  on  a  knoll  about  500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and, 
if  we  imagine  the  woods  and  high  hedges  which  now  surround 
it  as  removed,  the  spot  would  have  commanded  a  very  distant 
prospect  of  the  country.  The  field  itself  is  called  Church  Field, 
and  the  wood  adjoining,  Church  Wood.  The  legend  told  me  by 
an  old  man  living  in  the  parish,  which  the  inhabitants  generally 
believe,  is  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  church  on  this 
spot,  and  that  what  was  built  by  day  the  witches  pulled  down 
by  night.  Such  traditions,  however 'difficult  to  account  for,  are 
by  no  means  uncommon.  An  almost  identical  legend  is  related 
of  St.  Matthews,  Walsall,  Winwick,  Lancashire,  and  Little  Mar- 
low,  Bucks.  (See  Notes  and  Queries,  4th  Series,  vol.  xii.  pp.  245, 
295.)  Mr.  Roach  Smith  informs  me  that  he  knows  more  than 
one  instance  where  the  name  of  Church  Field  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  Roman  remains.  The  same  old  man  told  me  that 
in  ploughing  he  had  come  upon  foundations,  but  not  believing 
in  this  church  I  am  afraid  I  doubted  his  assertion, _ and  it  was 
not  until  this  autumn  that,  being  told  the  same  by  his  tenant,  I 
went  with  him  to  the  place,  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  were  Roman  tiles  scattered  about,  such  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  what  the  results  of  the  excavation  would  be.  We  began 
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on  the  20th  October,  and  found  about  18  inches  below  the  sur- 
face a  building  almost  square,  facing  south-east  by  north-west, 
the  actual  measurements  being — north  side,  2 1  feet  3  inches ; 
east,  21  feet  2  inches  ;  west,  21  feet  2  inches.  At  the  north-east 
and  south-west  angles  were  traces  of  a  buttress,  and  in  the  north- 
east and  south-east  angles  are  flat  square  paving-bricks  lying  in 
situ.  The  outer  walls  are  no  less  than  3  feet  5  inches  in  thick- 
ness, built  of  flints  bedded  in  concrete,  but  with  no  binding- 
bricks.  The  northern  half  is  divided  by  two  party  walls  of  2  feet 
2  inches  each  in  thickness,  the  intermediate  spaces  being  3  feet 
2^  inches  in  width.  At  the  north-east  end  was  a  rough  paving 
of  flints  as  if  the  entrance  had  been  on  that  side.  On  the  east 
side  there  had  been  apparently  a  ditch  about  3  feet  wide,  which 
was  full  of  the  debris  of  the  house,  for  the  most  part  roofing- 
slabs  of  a  red  sandstone.  On  the  other  three  sides  the  soil  was 
unmoved.  I  was  led  to  believe  from  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
and  the  smallness  of  the  building,  together  with  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  pottery  and  other  domestic  objects,  that  it  was  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  watchtower,  but  Mr.  Roach  Smith  dis- 
sents from  this,  and  believes  that  it  is  only  part  of  a  larger  build- 
ing, and  as  I  have  been  told  lately  of  other  lines  of  wall  having 
been  seen  in  dry  seasons  this  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  case. 
With  the  exception  of  oyster -shells  there  were  very  few  of  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  a  Roman  building — two  or  three  frag- 
ments only  of  pottery,  no  tesserae,  no  iron  objects  except  a  couple 
of  nails,  and  two  small  pieces  of  wall-painting  only.  I  found  a 
remarkable  stone  with  a  socket,  which  it  is  suggested  was  for  a 
gate-post  to  work  on,  such  being  still  used  in  parts  of  the  weald 
country.  The  tile  with  the  potter's  stamp  is  interesting;  the 
letters,  as  our  Director  deciphers  them,  read  APENDNI  (APENDINI). 
There  are  two  other  tiles  which  have  part  of  the  framework  of 
a  stamp,  on  one  of  which  I  can  trace  the  final  letter  I.  It  will 
be  obvious  that,  though  potter's  marks  are  common  enough  upon 
Samian  ware  and  other  skilled  manufactures,  it  is  very  uncom- 
mon to  find  them  upon  ordinary  tiles  which  were  built  into  the 
wall  and  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  tells  me  that  he  only 
knows  of  two  other  examples  of  such  tiles  with  potter's  marks, 
one  found  in  Kent  and  one  in  London.  The  tiles  in  question 
are  very  good  specimens  of  their  kind,  bright  red  in  colour, 
admirably  burnt,  and  not  unworthy  of  a  special  brand. 

I  would  mention  with  regard  to  all  these  Roman  remains  that 
they  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  line  of  road  known  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  now  by  the  name  of  the  Pilgrims'  Way,  which 
runs  from  west  to  east  through  the  county  of  Surrey  in  its 
course  from  Winchester  to  Canterbury.  All  those  which  I  have 
noticed  lie  at  a  short  distance  from  the  south  of  it,  and  to  them 
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may  be  added  some  Roman  remains  found  under  White  Hill,  in 
the  parish  of  Bletchingley,  which  were  partly  excavated  in  1813, 
and  are  described  in  Manning's  History  of  Surrey,  vol.  iii. 
Appendix,  p.  cxxi.  These  facts  go  to  prove  the  extreme  antiquity 
of  this  line  of  road,  probably  in  its  origin  an  old  British  track 
north  of  and  outside  the  limit  of  the  great  forest  of  Anderida  or 
Andred's  Weald. 

The  pottery  which  I  exhibit  was  found  quite  unexpectedly 
in  digging  a  rhododendron  bed  in  the  garden  at  Titsey,  in 
December,  1875.  It  was  about  2  feet  below  the  surface,  lying 
loose  in  ground  that  had  evidently  been  moved  before,  and  in 
digging  near  the  same  spot  last  winter  I  found  a  good  deal 
more.  The  spot  is  very  close  to  the  old  line  of  the  Pilgrims' 
Road  now  disused,  and  about  20  yards  from  the  old  church- 
yard. If  they  were  cinerary  urns  they  had  been  broken  by  the 
plough  or  in  trenching  the  ground;  for,  though  I  took  great 
pains  to  keep  all  the  pieces  together  as  they  were  found,  I  have 
only  been  able  to  join  a  few,  and  fragments  of  very  different 
rims  and  of  vessels  of  different  forms  were  all  found  together.  A 
very  large  quantity  of  animal  bones  were  found  on  the  spot ; 
teeth  of  dog,  sheep,  ox,  and  many  others  which  I  cannot  be 
sure  of,  rough  flints  in  great  numbers,  oyster-shells,  some  burnt 
earth,  and  what  appears  to  be  burnt  bones.  The  character  of 
the  pottery,  as  will  be  seen,  is  extremely  rude  and  very  im- 
perfectly burnt ;  it  is  full  of  fragments  of  shells.  The  prevailing 
colours  are  red  and  black,  which  are  mingled  in  some  of  them, 
the  outside  being  black,  the  inside  red ;  the  fragments  are  mostly 
of  rims.  There  are  very  few  vases,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
join  any  sufficiently  to  arrive  at  the  actual  form,  but  many 
must  have  been  very  large.  Some  cinerary  urns  were  found  in 
a  field  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Limpsfield  many  years  ago, 
but  were  unfortunately  not  preserved. 

The  mediaeval  tiles  are  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  at 
Titsey,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1776.  They  have  been 
selected  from  a  large  number  of  similar  design  found  on  the 
spot,  and  will  agree  in  date  with  the  chapel  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Uvedale  in  1367.  There  is  one  of  probably^a  some- 
what later  date,  the  device  on  which  is  possibly  heraldic.  It  is 
about  6  inches  square  and  highly  glazed ;  the  ground  is  or,  and 
on  it  is  a  cross  saltire  between  four  roses  purpure,  seeded  proper. 
I  know  of  no  family  resident  at  Titsey  to  whom  these  arms  could 
belong." 

W.  K.  FOSTER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  the  fol- 
lowing collection  of  Bronze  Implements  found  by  him  in  the  Lake 
Dwellings  at  Peschiera,  on  the  lake  of  Garda,  Italy,  in  February, 
1879. 
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1.  Armilla,  2  inches  in  diameter,  f  inch  wide.     The  outside 
flat  and  ornamented  with  engraved  circles  and  lines.     Circular 
holes  at  either  extremity. 

2.  Arm  ilia,  3  coils  double  wire,  If  inch  diameter. 

3.  Armilla,  3  coils  double  wire,  1^  inch  diameter. 

4.  Armilla,  single  coil  lozenge-shaped  wire,  ^  inch  thick, 
2J  inches  diameter. 

5.  Small  armilla,  with  hooked  fastening,  1£  inch  diameter. 

6.  Ring,  i  inch  diameter. 

7.  Ring,  f  inch  diameter. 

8.  Ring,  f  inch  diameter.     Coiled. 

9.  Fibula,  2TV  inches  in  length.     Spiral  ornament. 

10.  Pin,  ornamented  with  three  rings,  each  J  inch  in  dia- 
meter, one  at  the  head,  the  other  two  placed  one  on  either  side, 
about  |  inch  from  the  head  of  the  pin.     Total  length,  5^  inches. 

1 1 .  Another  pin  of  similar  form,  4f-  inches  long,  diameter  of 
rings  J  inch. 

12.  Pin,  6J  inches  long.      Conical  head,  ornamented  with 
spiral,  and  a  zigzag  line  at  base. 

13.  Round-headed  pin.     Similar  ornament,  5£  inches  long. 

14.  Pin,  5  J  inches  long.    Similar  ornament,  but  with  flat  head 
and  milled  edges. 

15.  Pin,  with  ornamental  wire  head,  flat  spiral,  terminating 
in  figure  8,  4£  inches  long. 

15.  Pin,  with  flat  coiled  head,  3£  inches  long. 

16.  Round-headed  pin,  with  eye,  2J  inches  long. 

17.  Dagger,  with  flanged  tang  and  holes  for  three  rivets,  one 
of  which  remains.     Length,  7^-  inches. 

18.  Lance-point,  2|  inches  long  ;  width  of  blade,  ^  inch. 

1 9.  Lance-head,   3-[-§-  inches  long,  with  flat  tang ;  width  of 
blade,  f  inch. 

20.  Fragment  of  knife,  1J  inch  long. 

21-22.  Two  spiral  coils,  respectively  1-^  inch  and  I  inch  long. 

23-24.  Two  bodkins,  respectively  5£  inches  and  4  inches 
long. 

25-26.  Two  needles,  respectively  4  inches  and  4|  inches 
long. 

27-29.  Three  chisels,  respectively  3T^-  inches,  2f  inches,  and 
-f|-  inch  long. 

30-31.  Two  pointers,  2^  inches  and  1-j^-  inch  long. 

32.  One  fish-hook,  barbed,  f  inch  long. 

33.  Fish-hook,  unbarbed,  1J  inch  long. 

34.  Chain  of  six  links,  2  inches  long. 

35.  Flint  arrowhead,  barbed  and  stemmed,  f  inch  long,  Tfl(i 
inch  from  barb  to  barb. 

36.  Serrated  flint  scraper,  1  ^  inch  Jong  by  f  inch  broad. 
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Mr.  Foster  at  the  same  time  exhibited — 

1 .  A  stone   celt  from   La  Tene,  lake  of  Neuchatel,  with  one 
sharp  cutting  edge,  one  side  flat,  the  other  convex.     Length,  5J 
inches. 

2.  One  stone  chisel,  2}  inches  long  by  f  inch  broad,  and  a 
stone  celt  3|  inches  by   If  inch  from  La  Thiele,  on  the  same 
lake,  all  three  showing  signs  of  having  been  cut  with  the  saw. 

For  an  account  of  these  Lake  Dwellings,  see  Dr.  F.  Keller's 
Lake  Dwellings,  &c.  translated  by  J.  E.  Lee,  Esq.,  F.S.A  , 
2d  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  362,  plates  cxviii.  cxix. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  January  8th,  1880. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Historical  Society  for  Lower  Saxony: — Zeitschrift  des  historischen 
Vereins  fur  Niedersachsen.  Jahrgang  1879.  8vo.  Hanover,  1879. 

From  the  Author,  George  Buckler,  Esq.: — 

1.  Colchester  Castle  a  Roman  Building.     Second  Section     Or  Archaso- 
logical  Notes  and  Sketches  not  to  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  Societies. 
Not  published.     8vo.     Colchester,  1877. 

2.  Colchester  Castle  a  Roman  Building.   8vo.    Colchester  and  London,  1876. 

3.  Colchester  Castle  a  Roman  Building,  Third  Section  :  being  a  Synopsis  of 
the  Pamphlets  of  1876  and  1877.     Not  published.     8vo.    Colchester,  1879. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society:— The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Vol.  xix.  New 
Series,  No.  75.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  Miss  Mary  Cooke: — The  Picards  or  Pychards  of  Stradewy  (now  Tretower) 
Castle,  and  Scethrog,  Brecknockshire.  With  some  Account  of  the  Family 
of  Sapy,  of  Upper  Sapey,  Herefordshire.  4to.  London,  1878. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association:—  Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series.  Vol.  x.  No.  40.  October.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author,  A.  C.  King.  Esq.  F.S.A.:— Examples  of  Art  Workmanship  of 
various  Ages  and  Countries.  Henri  Deux  Ware.  Photographs  of  twenty 
examples  of  this  Ware  chiefly  in  English  Collections,  with  an  Introductory 
Notice.  Under  the  sanction  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Amateurs.  Folio.  London,  1868. 

From  H.M.  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  Home  Department:— Proclamation. 
By  the  Queen  For  further  proroguing  Parliament  to  Thursday,  Feb.  5tb, 
1880.  Given  at  Windsor,  15th  Dec.  1879.  Forty-third  Year  of  Reign. 
Broadside  folio.  (Two  copies.) 

From  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.S.A.:-The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations. 
An  English  Version  of  the  Arabic  text  of  the  Athar-ul-Bakiya  of  Albirum, 
or  "  Vestiges  of  the  Past,"  collected  and  reduced  to  writing  by  the  author 
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in  A.H.  390-1,  A.D.  1000.     Translated  and  edited,  with  notes  and  index,  by 

Dr.  C.  Edward  Sachau.     8vo.     London,  1879. 
From  the  Royal  Society: — Proceedings.     Vol.  xxix.    No.  198.    8vo.    London, 

1879. 
From  E.  Lawford,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A  : — How  the  Study  of  History  is  let  and 

hindered.     An  Address,  delivered  in  the  Liverpool  Institute  19th  November, 

1879,  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.     12mo. 

From  the  Council  of  University  College,  London: — Catalogue  of  Books  in  the 
General  Library  and  in  the  South  Library.  With  an  Appendix.  Vol.  iii. 
(O— Z.)  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  National  Institute  of 
France: — Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  1'Annee  1879.  Quatrieme  Serie. 
Tome  vii.  Bulletin  de  Juillet— Aout— Septembre.  8vo.  Paris,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects:— 

1.  Transactions  1879-80.     Nos.  1  and  2.     4to.     London,  1879. 

2.  The  Tenth  Architectural  Examination.    1879.     4to.     London,  1879. 

From  Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq.  V.P.S.A. — Yorkshire.  Historic  Notices  of  Rother- 
ham  :  Ecclesiastical,  Collegiate,  and  Civil.  By  John  Guest,  F.S.A.  Folio. 
Worksop,  1879. 

From  the  Council  of  The  Art  Union  of  London: — Report  for  the  Year  1879. 
With  List  of  Members.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Editor: — The  Athenaeum.     2  vols.     4to.    London,  1879. 

From  the  Editor,  George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.:— The  Builder.  Vol. 
xxxvii.  Fol.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.:— The  Art  Journal.  Vol.  xviii. 
(N.S.)  4to.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Editor: — Notes  and  Queries.  Vols.  ix.  and  x.  5th  Series.  4to. 
London,  1879. 

From  the  Society  of  Arts: — Their  Journal.  Vols.  xxvii.-viii.  8vo.  London, 
1879. 

From  the  Photographic  Society: — The  Photographic  Journal.  8vo.  New  Series. 
Vols.  iii.  No.  4— iv.  No.  2.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Editor: — The  Church  Builder.  No.  71  [not  previously  presented] 
and  No.  1.  New  Issue.  January,  1880.  8vo.  London,  1879-80. 

From  the  Author: — On  Recent  Discoveries  in  Newgate  Street,  by  John  Edward 
Price,  F.S.A.,  M.R.S.L.  [From  the  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middle- 
sex Archaeological  Society,  vol.  v.]  4to. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Title,  Contents,  and 
Index  for  vol.  i.,  1879  ;  and  Proceedings  vol.  ii.,  No.  1.  January,  1880.  8vo. 
London,  1879-80. 

The  nomination  of  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  as  Vice-President 
(in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Northesk,  resigned),  was  laid 
before  the  Meeting. 

Tn  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  (Chap.  iii. 
Sec.  3)  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  Fellows  who  on  the  31st 
December,  1879,  were  in  arrear  of  their  Subscriptions,  was 
ordered  to  be  suspended. 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON,  Esq.,  Secretary,  stated  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  Council  to  submit  to  the  Meeting  for  the  informa- 
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tion  of  the  Society  the  following  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office 
in  reply  to  a  Memorial  from  the  President  and  Council  relating 
to  St.  Mark's,  Venice.  (See  ante,  p.  192)  :— 


Foreign  Office,  December  5th,  1879. 

MY  LORD, — I  am  directed  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  25th 
ult.,  in  which,  as  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  you 
call  Lord  Salisbury's  attention  to  the  reported  intentions  of  the 
Italian  Government  to  restore  the  west  front  or  fagade  of  St. 
Mark's,  Venice,  and  request  that  his  Lordship  will,  through  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Rome,  communicate  to  the  Italian 
Government  the  desire  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  be 
favoured  with  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.  I  am  now  to  request  that  your  Lordship  will  express  to 
the  Council  of  the  Society  Lord  Salisbury's  regret  that  he  is 
unable  to  accede  to  their  wishes  in  this  matter,  as  upon  a  due 
consideration  of  their  request  he  cannot  but  feel  that  the  subject 
is  not  one  on  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  with 
propriety  address  the  Italian  Government. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

TENTERDEN. 

The  following  letter  from  Lord  Carnarvon  to  the  Secretary, 
dated  Pixton  Park,  December  7,  1879,  was  also  read : — 

DEAR  MR.  WATSON, — I  return  you  the  official  answer.  My 
impression  is,  looking  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that 
it  should  be  read  to  the  Council,  and  that,  if  they  think  it 
desirable,  it  should  be  read  to  the  following  Ordinary  Meeting. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  do  more  than  this.  One  great 
object  is  gained — and  this  should  be  brought  out  on  the  face  of 
our  Minutes — that  we  sought  for  information,  conveying  as  civil 
a  protest  as  we  could  thereby  against  the  proposed  injury  to 
St.  Mark's  ;  that  we  sought  it  in  the  proper  manner  through  our 
Foreign  Minister,  but  that,  as  he  declines  to  give  us  any  help, 
we  cannot  with  advantage  or  self-respect  go  further.  We  have 
discharged  our  duty,  and  the  responsibility,  whatever  it  is,  rests 
on  him. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Italians  and  the  Italian  Government 
are  not  in  a  mood  to  receive  well  any  representations  from  us, 
and  therefore  I  see  no  use  in  forcing  them  on  them. 

In  laying  the  letter  before  the  Council  it  may  perhaps  be 
desirable  to  read  them  what  I  have  now  written. 

Believe  me  yours  sincerely, 

CARNARVON. 
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The  following  Resolution  of  Council  (December  16,  1879), 
was  then  laid  before  the  Meeting : — 

"  The  Council  concur  with  Lord  Carnarvon  in  thinking  that 
no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  pursuing  any  further  the 
question  of  St.  Mark's.  The  Council  feel  that  they  have  done 
their  duty  in  the  matter  as  temperately  and  courteously  as  the 
circumstances  demanded,  and,  if  their  efforts  have  proved  abor- 
tive, they  feel  the  responsibility,  as  Lord  Carnarvon  observes, 
does  not  rest  with  them." 

The  Secretary  further  stated  that  he  had  been  instructed  by 
the  Council  to  lay  before  the  Meeting  the  following  letter  to 
himself  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Trea- 
sury, dated  December  13th,  1879,  together  with  the  reply 
thereto  from  the  Council,  dated  December  17th,  1879: — 

Treasury  Chambers,  13th  December,  1879. 

SIR, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  28th  ultimo,  forwarding  by  the  desire  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon a  Memorial  from  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London,  in  which  the  attention  of  my  Lords  is 
called  to  the  serious  inconvenience  and  difficulties  experienced 
by  Historical  Inquiries,  in  consequence  of  the  virtual  inacces- 
sibility of  a  large  series  of  National  and  other  Records,  and  in 
which  it  is  prayed  that  an  annual  Grant  of  £2,000  may  be  made 
at  a  convenient  opportunity  from  the  Public  Exchequer,  to  be 
expended  under  the  responsibility  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  the  publication  of  National  Records  not  provided  for  by  ex- 
isting grants. 

I  am  in  the  first  place  to  acquaint  you  that  my  Lords  have 
carefully  considered  the  various  statements  made  in  the  Memo- 
rial, and  that  they  are  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  documents,  &c. 
referred  to  as  affording  materials  for  filling  up  the  deficiencies 
of  contemporary  Chronicles,  and  for  tracing  the  growth  of  our 
National  Institutions. 

But  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  inform  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Society  that,  whatever  decisions  may  be  arrived 
at  at  a  future  date  upon  the  question  of  editing  such  a  collection 
of  Historical  Papers  as  that  contemplated  by  the  Society,  no 
vote  for  such  a  service  can  be  included  in  the  Estimates  of  the 
coming  financial  year. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

ROBERT  LINGEN. 
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Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Dec.  17th,  1879. 

SIR, — I  am  directed  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  in  which  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  express  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  National  and  other  Eecords  referred  to  in  the 
Memorial  which  I  had  the  honour  of  forwarding  to  you  on  be- 
half of  the  President  and  Council  on  the  28th  instant,  but  add 
that  no  vote  for  such  a  service  can  be  included  in  the  Estimates 
of  the  coming  financial  year. 

The  President  and  Council  instruct  me  to  say,  that  under 
these  circumstances  they  of  course  forbear  for  the  present  to 
urge  further  their  request,  but  they  hope  that  at  some  future 
and  more  convenient  period  they  may  again  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  to  a  matter  which  so  nearly  con- 
cerns not  merely  the  Historical  Student  but  also  the  general 
interests  of  the  public  at  large. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  Ballot  no  Papers  were 
read.  The  following  were  elected  as  Ordinary  Fellows  : — 

Charles  John  Ferguson,  Esq. 
Eev.  James  Arthur  Bennett. 
Stanley  Leighton,  Esq.  M.P. 
George  Payne,  Esq.  Jun. 
Charles  Tindal  Gatty,  Esq. 
John  Parker,  Esq.  Jun. 
William  England  Howlett,  Esq. 
Samuel  Robert  Bird,  Esq. 
Edward  Augustus  Bond,  Esq. 
Rev.  William  Stubbs,  D.D. 

And  as  Honorary  Fellows  : — 

Marinus  Frederic  Andrico  Gerardus  Campbell. 
Carlos  Ribeiro. 

E.  A.  Bond,  Esq.  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Stubbs,  D.D.  Regius  Professor  of  History 
at  Oxford,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Council  propter  merita  under  the  provisions 
of  Statutes,  Chap.  i.  Sec.  3. 
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Thursday,  January  15th,  1880. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  Ed  ward  Peacock,  Esq.  F.S.A.:— A  Collection  of  Printed  Papers,  chiefly 
Historical,  viz. 

1.  An  Impartial  Survey  of  Candidates  for  the  approaching  Parliament.     By 
a  hearty  Well-Wisher  to  the  Prosperity  of  Both.     Fol.    Pp.  4. 

2.  Fiat  Justitia,  &  Ruat  Ccelum.     Or,  Somewhat  offer'd  in  Defence  of  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  England,  and  its  Successor.     By   a  true  Englishman. 
Fol.     Pp.  4. 

3.  The  Last  Speeches  of  the  five  Notorious  Traytors  and  Jesuits,  viz.  White, 
Harcourt,  Turner,  Gavan,  and  Fenwick.     Fol.     1679. 

4.  The  Speech  of  Richard  Langhorn,  Esq. ;  at  his  Execution.     Fol.     1679. 

5.  A  true  Copy  of  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Francis  Johnstons,  a  Priest  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.     Fol.     1679. 

6.  The  Speech  of  William  Howard,  late  Lord  Viscount  Stafford  ;  upon 
the  Scaffold  on  Tower-Hill.     Fol.     1680. 

7.  The  Character  of  a  Fanatick  in  General.     Fol.     1681. 

8.  Lex  Talionis,  or,  a  Receipt  for  the  Relief  of  our  Present  Distempers. 
Fol.     1  leaf. 

9.  An  Answer  to  the  Earl  of  Danby's  Paper  touching  the  Murther  of  Sir 
Edmondbury  Godfrey.     Fol.     1  leaf. 

10.  The  Very  Copy  of  a  Paper  delivered  to  the  Sheriffs,  by  Algernon  Sid- 
ney, Esq.;  before  his  Execution.    Fol.     1683. 

11.  A  Civil  Correction  of  a  sawcy  impudent  Pamphlet,  entituled,  a  Brief 
Account  of  the  Designs  which  the  Papists  have  had  against  the  Earl  of 
Shaftsbury,  &c.    Fol.     1681. 

1 2.  Notes  of  the  Evidence  given  against  the  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick  to  the 
Grand  Inquest  of  the  Hundred  of  Edmonton  and  Gore  in  the  co.  of  Middle- 
sex.   Fol.     1681. 

13.  A  Character  of  Popery   and  Arbitrary   Government.     Fol.    c.  1681. 
(Letter  signed  "  Philolaus.") 

14.  An  Account  of  Mr.  York's  Suite  ;  in  a  Dialogue  between  Mr.  York  and 
his  Post.     Fol.     1681. 

15.  A   Character  of  the  True  Blue  Protestant  Poet :    or,  the  Pretended 
Author  of  the  Character  of  a  Popish  Successor.    Fol.     1682. 

16.  The  Character  of  Popery.    Fol.     1  leaf.     (Date,  probably,  1688.) 

17.  The  Confession  of  Edward  Fitz-Harys  Esquire  delivered  the  day  of  his 
Execution.    Fol.     1681. 

18.  The  last  Speech  of  Mr.  Oliver  Plunket,  titular  Primate  of  Ireland, 
executed  at  Tyburn.     Fol.     1681. 

19.  The  Country-mans  Complaint,  and  Advice  to  the  King.     (53   lines  of 
verse.)     Fol.     1681. 

20.  A  Supplement  to  the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Anthony   Earl  of 
Shaftsbury.     (4  pages  of  verse.)     Fol.     1683. 

21.  To  the  Duke  upon  his  Return  from  Scotland.      (4  pages    of  verse.) 
Fol. 
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22.  The  Epilogue.    Written  by  Mr.  Otway  to  his  Play  call'd  Venice  Pre- 
serv'd,  or  a  Plot  Discover'd.    Fol.     1682. 

23.  Innocence  Unveil'd  :  or,  a  Poem  on  the  Acquittal  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Scroggs.     ]  leaf.    Fol. 

24.  The  Order  in  which  the  Lord  High-Steward  and  Lords  came  from  their 
own  House  to  the  Court  erected  in  Westminster-Hall  to  pass  Judgment  upon 
the  Impeached  Lords.    Fol.     (1  leaf.) 

25.  The  Observator.     In  Question  and  Answer.     Wednesday,  April  13th, 
16th,  23rd,  and  May  7.     1681.     (Three  numbers,  pp.  8.)    Fol. 

26.  The  London  Gazette.    Published  by  Authority,     Numb.   1519,  1836, 
1839,   1842-1847,  1850-1858,  1877,  1880,  1881,  and  1902.     From  Monday 
June  7,  1680,  to  Monday  February  11,  1683.     Fol. 

27.  A  Narrative,  being  a  true  Relation  of  what  Discourse  passed  between 
Dr.  Hawkins  and  Edward  Fitz-Harys,  Esq.  ;  late  Prisoner  in  the  Tower  ; 
with  the  Manner  of  Taking  his  Confession.    Fol.     1681. 

28*.  The  Character  of  a  Popish  Successour,  and  what  England  may  expect 
from  Such  a  One.     Fol.     1681. 

29.  An  Answer  to  a  late  Pamphlet  ;  entituled,  a  Character  of  a  Popish 
Successor.    Fol.    1681. 

30.  Presbytery  truly  display'd  :  or  an  Impartial  Character  of  the  Presby- 
terian.   Fol.     1681. 

31.  A  Collection  of  the  substance  of  several  Speeches  and  Debates  made  in 
the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  relating  to  the  Horrid  Popish  Plot. 
Fol.     1681. 

32.  An  Account  at  Large  of  the  Earl  of  Danby's  Arguments  at  the  Court  of 
King's-Bench,  upon  his  Lordship's  Motion  for  Bail.    Fol.     1682. 

33.  The  Loyal  Speech  of  George  Plaxtone,  M.A.,  upon  the  Proclamation  of 
K.  James  II.     1  leaf.     Fol.     [1684-5.] 

34.  The  Declaration  of  the  Lord  Petre  upon  his  Death,  touching  the  Plot, 
in  a  Letter  to  his  Most  Sacred  Majestic.    1  leaf.    Fol.     1684. 

35.  The  Proceedings  against  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  as  also  an  Account  of 
what  passed  at  his  Execution  at  Tyburn.     Fol.     1684. 

36.  Considerations   touching  the  Great  Question  of  the  King's  Eight  in 
Dispensing  with  The  Penal  Laws.     By  Richard  Langhorne.     Fol.     1687. 

37.  The  Citation  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.D.,  to  answer  in  Scotland  on  the  27 
June,  old  stile,  for  High  Treason.     Sm.  4to.     1687. 

38.  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.     [Against  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.]     Sm.  4to. 

39.  Three  Queries,  and  Answers  to  them.     [Touching  the  late  "  Declara- 
tion "  as  to  Religion.]     Pp.  4.     Sm.  4to. 

40.  An  Address  presented  to  the  Reverend  and  Learned  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England.     Sm.  4to.     1688. 

41.  A  Letter  from  Holland.     Signed,  C.  D.  W.     Amsterdam,  April  27. 
S.N.  1688.     Sm.  4to. 

42.  An  Answer  to  the  City  Minister's  Letter,  from  his  Country  Friend. 
Sm.  4to.     1688. 

43.  His  Majesties  late  Letter  in  Vindication  of  Himself.    St.  Germans  en 
Laye  14th  January.     Sm.  4to.     168f. 

44.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Power  of  Dispensing  with  Penal  Statutes.    By  Sir 
Robert  Atkyns.     Fol.     1689. 

45.  A  Defence  of  the  late  Lord  Russel's  Innocency.    By  Sir  Robert  Atkyns. 
Fol.     1689. 

46.  Two  Several  Addresses  from  the  House  of  Peers ;  with  Their  Majesties 
most  gracious  Answers.    Fol.     1690. 
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47.  A  True  Copy  of  the  Paper  delivered  by  Sir  John  Fenwicke,  Baronet,  on 
Tower-Hill,    the   Place   of    Execution,  Thursday,  Jan.   28,   169f.     Fol. 
(1  leaf.) 

48.  An  Account  of  the  National  Land-Bank.     Signed,  John  Briscoe.     1 
leaf.    Fol. 

49.  An  Account  of  the  Land-Bank.     1  leaf.    Fol. 

50.  To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled.     (Paper  on   a  National  Land-Bank  by  John  Briscoe.)      Fol. 
Pp.4. 

61.  Some  Short  Proposals  humbly  offer'd  to  the  Consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Regulating  of  the  Coin.     1  leaf.    Fol. 

52.  Some  Considerations,  most  humbly  proposed,  in  Relation  to  the  111  State 
of  Our  Money.     1  leaf.    Fol. 

53.  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  from  his  Friend  at  Oxford  con- 
cerning the  Settling  Gold  and  Silver.     Signed  g.  R.     1  pp.     Fol. 

54.  Dell'  Ordinanze  e  Battaglie  di  Cesare  d'Evoli,  Signer  Napolitano.     4to. 
Rome,  1683. 

55.  A  Declaration  of  the  Arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  in 
and  near  London,  testifying  their  Abhorrence  of  the  Present  Rebellion.  4to. 
1715. 

56.  Description    du    Monument    qui    vient    d'etre    erige    a    Rheinsberg. 
Precedee  du  Discours  qui  a  ete  lu  a  1'occasion  de  1' inauguration  de  ce  Monu- 
ment.    4to.     A  Liege,  1791. 

57.  El  Si  de  Las  Ninas.     Comedia  en  tres  actos,  en  prosa.     Su  autor  Inarco 
Celenio,  P.A.     4to.     Valencia,  1820. 

58.  Nota  dei  disegni  e  quadri  componenti  la  Galleria  del  fu  Conte  Ulisse 
Vittorio  Aldrovandi  in  Bologna.     Fol.     Bologna,  1827. 

From  Dr.  R.  Flepke:— 

1.  Die  Vorsokratische  Philosophic.     Von  August  Gladisch.      (Jahrbiicher 
fiir  class,  philol.  1879,  heft  11.)     8vo. 

2.  Correspondance  de  Berlin.     No.  50.     Treizieme  Annee.     1879.     Broad- 
sheet.    [Contains  notice  of  M.  Gladisch.] 

From  the  Author: — Lettres  de  la  Duchesse  de  Zell.  Par  M.  Paul  Marchegay- 
(Societe  de  PHistoire  du  Protestantisme  Fran9ais.  Extrait  du  Bulletin  de 
Janvier  1877.)  8vo. 

From  the  Author,  Sir  G.  F.  Duckett,  Bart.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  [Reprinted  from  the  "  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal."]     King  James 
the  Second's  proposed  Repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws  and  Test  Act  in  1688  ;  his 
Questions  to  the  Magistracy  and  Corporations  touching  the  same  ;  with 
their  Answers  thereto,  in  the  Three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.     8vo.     1879. 

2.  The  Same  for  Wiltshire.      [Reprinted  from  the   Wilts.  Archaeological 
Magazine.]     8vo.     1879. 

From  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society: — The  Wiltshire 
Magazine.  No.  LIV.  November.  Vol.  xviii.  8vo.  Devizes,  1879. 

From  the  Rev.  Beaver  H.  Blacker,  M.  A. : — Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries. 
Part  V.  8vo.  London  and  Stroud,  1880. 

From  the  Author,  J.  Herbert  Cooke,  Esq.  F.S.A.: — 

1.  The  Last  Hours  of  Count  Solms.     Transcribed  from  the  original  MS.  of 
1695;  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.     4to.     London  and  Gloucester,  1879. 

2.  The  Great  Berkeley  Law-Suit  of  the  loth  and  16th  centuries.      A  Chap- 
ter of  Gloucestershire  History.     [Reprinted  from  Trans,  of  the  Bristol  and 
Glouc.  Archaeological  Soc.  vol.  iii.]     8vo.    Bristol,  1879. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association: — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxv.  Part  4. 
Dec.  31,  1879.  [Completing  the  volume.]  8vo.  London,  1879. 
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From  the  Author:— The  History  of  the  County  of  Monaghan.  By  E.  P. 
Shirley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.  Part  V.  I" Completing  the  History  1 
Folio.  London,  1879. 

The  Honourable  Charles  Lindley  Wood  was  proposed  as 
Fellow,  and  his  Election  being  at  once  proceeded  with  in  con- 
formity with  the  Statutes,  Chap.  I.  Sec.  5,  he  was  thereupon 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

FREDERIC  OuVRY,Esq.,  V.P.,  exhibited  a  fragment  of  Pottery 
which  was  stated  to  have  been  dug  out  of  the  cliff  at  Lowestoft. 
It  bore  a  rude  representation  of  a  human  face,  and  was  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

W.  DE  GRAY  BIRCH,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  communicated  the  fol- 
lowing Notes  on  an  unpublished  Charter  of  Eadgar,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells,  of  which  he  also, 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Basevi  Saunders,  was  enabled  to  exhibit 
a  photozincographic  copy. 

"  On  the  23rd  of  January,  1878, 1  was  enabled  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester  to  exhibit  to  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  an  unpublished  Charter  of 
Uhtred,  Regulus  of  the  Hwiccas,  bearing  date  A.D.  770,  which  has 
since  been  published  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  their  Transactions. 
This  evening,  by  a  similar  act  of  kindness  and  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells,  I  am  enabled  to  enhance 
that  exhibition  of  a  valuable  historical  document  by  laying  before 
the  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  the  photograph  of  a 
document  of  equal  interest — an  unpublished  charter  of  Eadgar, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  dated  A.D.  958. 

I  am  led  to  understand  that  another  Saxon  charter,  also  un- 
published, is,  or  should  be,  contained  among  the  muniments  of 
Wells  cathedral,  and  this — when  recovered  from  its  present  un- 
known place  of  deposit — I  hope  to  be  able  also  to  lay  before  the 
consideration  of  this  Society. 

I  should  have  preferred  to  show — and  I  am  aware  that  those 
present  would  have  rather  desired  to  inspect— the  original  docu- 
ment than  the  photograph,  but  this  original  has  been  lent  for 
the  moment  to  the  Government  Department  of  Ordnance  Survey 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  photozincographic  copy,  and  it  is 
to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Basevi  Saunders,  who  is  editing  the  work 
done  in  that  respect  by  the  Survey,  that  I  owe  the  possession  of 
the  photograph  now  exhibited. 

My  notes  on  the  charter  will  be  very  short,  because  to  paleo- 
graphers and  historians  the  text  of  the  document  speaks  for  it- 
self. There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  of  considerable 
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interest  which  are  illustrated  by  the  contents.     The  text  itself, 
extended,  is  as  follows  : — 

Her  is  Stantunes  hoc. 

+  Cunctipotens  pater  arce  superna  sedens  pronam  labilemque; 
humani  generis  conspectans  fragilitatem  unigenitum  suum  per 
quern  |  secula  inefFabili  relatu  disposuit  nobis  ad  nostra  crimina 
delenda  misit.  Constat  namque  eiusdem  pii  arbitrio  conditoris  . 
illiusque  |  miseratione  conceditur  quemquam  posse  imis  superna 
terrenis  celestia  emere  caducis  sine  fine  mansura  adipiscere. 
Quapropter  |  ego  eadgar  diuina  fauente  gratia  totius  regni  mer- 
ciorum  monarchiam  optinens  tribuo  et  libenter  concede  ealh- 
stane  fideli  meo  |  ministro  quoddam  rus  pro  suo  placabili  pecunia 
hoc  est  .  xl.  mancusis  de  auro  obridzo  in  pago  magesaetna  . 
hoc  est  vi.  manentium  |  in  loco  qui  ab  illius  loci  incolis  dicitur  . 
stantiin  ut  habeat  et  semper  eternaliter  possideat  cum  omnibus 
bonis  ad  illamterramrite  pertinentibus  |  et  quicquid  exinde  facere 
uoluerit  potestatem  habeat  faciendi.  Est  autem  hec  terra  istis 
circumcincta  terminis.  -ZErest  of  myle  |  forda  ondlong  erge  $ 
in  paesceford  .  of  paesceforda  ondlong  erge  ymb  holaneige  ufepe- 
ardre .  of  holaneige  jJ  ylang  ]?aere  ac  ecge  ufepeardre  $  on 
snaedpeg  forepardre  ufepeardre  on  ]?a  a  c  ecge  ufepeardre:  ofsnaed 
|  pege  ymb  heanlege  on  secnabrycge  up  ondlong  broces  $  in  fta  die . 
ondlong  dices  in  tanesbaece  .  of  tanesbaece  ondlong  maergeardes  .  j* 
on  lionhina  |  gemaere  ondlong  leonhiena  gemaares  $  on  aiSel- 
J?oldes  hege  .  of  a$elpoldes  hege  in  heanoldan  .  of  hean  oldan  in 
maerSorn  .  of  maerSorne  ondlong  |  geardes  in  ftaet  hlidget .  of  "Sam 
hlidgete  ondlong  straste  on  dicesgeat-of  dicesgeate  in  ftaet  ftridde- 
geat .  "Saet  ondlong  straete  $  eft  in  myleford  .  J  7  eadgar  cyning  ge 
an  healhstane  his  ]?egn  hagan  on  hereforda  on  boc  a  on  ece  yrfe.  | 
Sit  etiam  hec  terra  libera  ab  omni  tribute  |  magno  et  modico 
et  seruitute  regali  .  nisi  pontis  constructione  arcis  edificatione 
et  hostium  expeditione.  Si  quis  autem  hoc  |  mee  conces- 
sionis  donum  frangere  uel  minuere  uoluerit  minuat  omni- 
potens  deus  dies  illius  in  hoc  seculo  et  in  future  |  iram  dei 
incurrat  nisi  hie  antea  cum  satisfactione  bene  emendauerit. 
Actum  est  autem  hec  mea  donatio  anno  dominice  incarnationis  | 
Dcccc.  Iviii.  Indictione  uero  ia.  anno  ii°.  regni  mei.  | 

+  Hii  testes  aderant  qui  hoc  consenserunt  et  subscripserunt 
et  cum  triumphali  uexillo  sancte  crucis  firmauerunt.  | 

+  Ego  eadgar  rex  merciorum  et  norSanhymbrorum  atque  bret- 
tonuin  consensi  et  scribere  jussi  et  cum  uexillo  sancte  crucis  fir- 
maui.  | 

+  Ego  cynesige  episcopus  consensi  et  subscripsi. 

+  Ego  oscytel  episcopus  consensi  et  subscripsi. 

+  Ego  dunstan  episcopus  consensi  et  subscripsi. 
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+  Ego  pulfric  episcopus  consensi  et  subscripsi. 
+  Ego  aiSulf  episcopus  consensi  et  subscripsi. 
4-  Ego  leofpine  episcopus  consensi  efc  subscripsi. 
+  Ego  self  here  dux  consensi  et  subscripsi. 
+  Ego  ae]?elstan  dux  consensi  et  subscripsi. 
+  Ego  g&elmnnd  dux  consensi  et  subscripsi. 
+  Ego  uhtred  dux  consensi  et  subscripsi. 
+  Ego  a)?elwold  dux  consensi  et  subscripsi. 
4-  Ego  byrhtno'S  [dux]  consensi  et  subscripsi. 
+  Ego  selfpine  minister  consensi  et  subscripsi. 
-f  Ego  pulfhelm  minister  consensi  et  subscripsi. 
+  Ego  sej?elsige  minister  consensi  et  subscripsi. 
•f  Ego  pserstan  minister  consensi  et  subscripsi. 
f  Ego  jmlfgar  minister  consensi  et  subscripsi. 
+  Ego  pulfstan  minister  consensi  et  subscripsi. 

The  purport  of  the  foregoing  is,  then — 

A  grant  of  Eadgar,  Monarch  of  the  Mercians,  to  Ealhstan, 
his  faithful  minister,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  viz.,  forty  man- 
cusse  of  pure  gold,  of  the  land  of  six  manentesy  in  a  place  called 
Stantun,  in  the  territory  of  the  Magessetae,  for  ever,  subject  only 
to  the  triple  burden  of  Saxon  taxation  of  land  ;  dated  A.D.  958. 

With  regard  to  the  palaeography  of  the  document,  I  may  say 
that  the  handwriting  is  in  the  beautiful  Saxon  minuscule  so 
charmingly  depicted,  with  numerous  variations  caused  by  locality 
or  by  the  personal  feeling  of  the  scribes,  in  the  four  monumental 
volumes  just  completed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Bond. 

Other  grants  and  charters  of  this  king  Eadgar  may  be  seen 
among  the  unrivalled  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  charters  in  the 
British  Museum.  For  example 

Augustus    II.,    33 


41 
43 
45 


Eadgar,  frater  regis  [Eadwig]  as 
a  witness,  A.D.  956. 

(Cott.  Charter,  viii.  12.) 
Augustus,  ii.  40.  Eadgar  rex,  A.D.  960. 

Augustus,  ii.  39.  Eadgar  Britannia  anglorum  mon- 

archus,  A.D.  961. 

Harley  Charter,  43,  c.  3.  Eadgar  Rex  anglorum,  A.D.  961. 
Harley  Charter,  43,  c.  3.  A.D.  962. 
Harley  Charter,  43,  c.  5.  Eadgar  rex  totius  britanniaa,  A.D. 

966.     &o.  &c.  Ac. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  series  of  Museum  charters  of 
Eadgar — eleven  documents  in  all — no  mention  is  made  of  the  title 
used  in  the  document  now  exhibited.  In  these  he  is  either  Rex, 

P2 
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Rex  anglorum,  and  Rex  or  Monarchus  Britanniae;  in  this  he  is 
spoken  of  as  "  totius  regni  Merciorum  monarchiam  obtinens." 

The  c  pagus  Magesaetna '  has  long  been  a  difficulty  with 
Saxon  topographers.  Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  in  his  Historical 
Maps  of  England  during  the  first  thirteen  centuries  [Lon- 
don, 1870],  in  the  map  entitled  Anglia  Anglo-Saxonica, 
places  this  district  in  Herefordshire,  following  Earle,  who  calls 
the  Magesaetan  '  Herefordshire  men.'  He  says,  also  [p.  36, 
col.  i.],  6  Their  district  contained  Yarkhill,  in  Herefordshire, 
and  perhaps  Mayhill,  in  West  Gloucestershire.'  This  charter, 
which  places  f  Stantun '  in  the  district  of  the  Magesaetaa,  will 
therefore  be  a  welcome  addition  to  Mr.  Pearson's  map  if  only  a 
Stanton — of  which  there  are  many — can  be  found  sufficiently 
near  to  the  two  sites,  Yarkhill  and  Mayhill,  already  mentioned. 

That  the  Stanton  mentioned  is  in  Herefordshire  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  the  words  in  the  charter  itself,  '  Eadgar  cyning 
gean  healhstane  his  J?egn  hagan  on  hereforda  on  boc  a  on  ece 

§rfe.'     Otherwise  I  should  have  thought  the  choice  lay  between 
tanton     Drew,     Stanton-on-the-Arrow,     or     Stanton-on-the- 
Wye. 

The  land — wherever  it  may  prove  to  have  been  situated  within 
the  county  of  Hereford — was  to  be  held  for  ever  on  the  usual 
terms  :  that  is,  the  repair  of  bridges,  fortresses,  and  military 
service — '  nisi  pontis  construction,  arcis  edificatione,  et  hostium 
expeditione.'  The  terms  of  these  burthens  upon  the  lands 
granted  by  Saxon  kings  are  so  interesting  that  the  remarks  of 
Kemble  upon  them  may  well  be  introduced  here. 

He  says  [vol.  i.  p  51]  : — f  The  one  common  and  unavoidable 
duty,  called  the  c  communis  labor,'  i  generale  incommodum,'  i  tri- 
noda  necessitas,'  &c.,  was  the  repairing  of  bridges,  fortifications, 
or  other  public  buildings,  and  military  service.'  From  these 
no  one  was  excused  ;  and  they  were  so  essentially  a  part  of  the 
ancient  and  customary  law  of  the  land  that  the  attempt  to  escape 
from  them  casts  well-deserved  suspicion  upon  any  document  in 

which  it  is  found It  does  not  appear  from  the  charters 

whether  these  burdens,  like  the  corvee  of  the  French  Feudists, 
were  a  personal  service,  or  capable  of  being  compounded  for  at 
a  fixed  sum,  a  kind  of  county  rate.  Whichever  was  the  case, 
and  perhaps  both  forms  may  have  existed  together,  the  want  of 
any  stipulation  in  the  documents  as  to  the  amount  serves  to 
show  either  that  there  was  a  fixed  and  invariable  proportion  or 
that  the  assessment  was  made,  pro  hdc  vice,  by  all  the  land- 
owners in  county  court  assembled,  and  was  not  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  grantor.  It  was  '  onus  commune  ';  the  advan- 
tages of  the  community  superseding  all  privileges,  even  those  of 
the  clergy.  But  military  service  is  not  susceptible  of  such  com- 
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mutation  in  the  early  stages  of  a  country,  when  the  population 
is  thinly  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  uncultivated  land. 

The  witnesses  to  this  document  comprise  the  following  impor- 
tant personages  : — 

Eadgar,  the  King  of  Mercians,  Northumbrians,  and  Britons. 

Cynesige,  Bishop  [of  Lichfield]. 

Oscytel,  Bishop  [of  Dorchester]. 

Dunstan,  Bishop  [of  Worcester]. 

Wulfric,  Bishop. 

Athulf,  Bishop  [of  Hereford]. 

Leofwine,  Bishop  [of  Lindsey  and  Dorchester] . 

Alf  here,  Dux,  who  may  be  the  same  as  the  Alf  here  dux  who 
occurs  in  Cotton  Charter,  viii.  33.  A.D.  973. 

jEthelstan  dux  occurs  in  many  charters  in  the  British  Museum 
collection,  the  dates  of  which  range  from  A.D.  934  to  A.D.  973. 
In  three  charters,  A.D.  944,  947,  956,  two  witnesses  of  this  name 
and  title  appear. 

Aethelmund  dux  occurs  from  A.D.  948  to  961  in  four  deeds. 

Uhtred  dux  occurs  from  A.D.  93 1  to  940  in  five  deeds. 

Athelwold  dux  occurs  from  A.D.  956  to  962  in  four  deeds. 

Byrhtnoth  dux  occurs  from  A.D.  960  to  987  in  seven  deeds. 

Aelfwine  minister,  i.  e.,  theyn,  occurs  from  A.D.  960  to  972  in 
five  deeds. 

Wulfhelm  minister  from  A.D.  909  to  962  in  nine  deeds. 

Aethelsige  minister  from  A.D.  931  to  993  in  thirteen  deeds. 

Waerstan  minister  does  not  occur  in  any  charter  in  the  British 
Museum  series. 

Wulfstan  minister  is  found  from  A.D.  969  to  973  in  three 
deeds. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  upon  this  charter  I  desire  to  draw 
the  attention  of  this  Society,  and  indeed  of  all  antiquaries  through- 
out the  world  of  letters,  to  the  following  points  :  1.  The  entire 
number  of  documentary  evidences  of  the  Saxon  period  in  Eng- 
land is  very  limited — perhaps  at  the  outside  to  two  thousand 
charters — many  of  these  are  preserved  in  public  museums  or 
local  libraries  ;  some  are  in  private  hands,  others  again  in  the 
temporary  possession  or  custody  of  capitular  bodies,  town  clerks, 
librarians,  ~and  the  like.  2.  These  documents,  even  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  intelligent  care  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
them,  in  many  cases  from  extreme  age,  careless  treatment  in 
past  time,  and  that  gradual  influence  which  <  tempus  edax 
rerum '  exerts  and  exercises  upon  all  mundane  things,  are 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  deterioration  and  decay  which  may 
be  taken  to  clearly  foreshadow  that  the  time  must  come  when  a 
Saxon  charter  is  no  longer  in  existence.  The  noble  volumes  of 
British  Museum  Facsimiles  owe  their  origin  in  the  first  place  to 
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Mr.  Bond's  observance  of  the  gradual  and  insidious  decay 
which  affects  these  records.  3.  The  printing  and  publica- 
tion of  the  texts  has  been  hitherto  carried  on  in  a  very 
uneven  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  Kemble's  well-known 
Codex,  a  marvel  of  laborious  care,  and  Mr.  Bond's  Fac- 
similes— in  which  palaeography  and  photography  combine  to 
produce  one  of  the  most  representative  literary  works  of  this 
century — are  so  far  wanting  in  general  scope  that  the  one, 
while  claiming  to  be  a  Codex,  would  require  entirely  re- 
casting, remodelling,  collating,  inserting  half  as  much  more  new 
matter,  and  indexing  to  bring  it  up  to  the  status  of  the  know- 
ledge which  we  now  have  of  these  precious  documents,  and  the 
other,  a  masterpiece  of  photography,  makes  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  literary  work.  4.  What  antiquaries  and  students  of 
early  English  history  really  require  is  a  Corpus  of  these  charters, 
with  the  text  of  every  known  charter  collated,  the  dates  worked 
out,  the  localities  of  the  lands,  where  possible,  identified,  the 
periods  of  the  personages  they  allude  to  assigned,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  language  and  the  terms  pointed  out  and  illustrated. 
This  work,  which  Kemble  almost  accomplished,  and  probably 
would  have  left  easy  to  be  accomplished  had  not  his  literary 
remains  been  dispersed  at  his  death,  I  now  desire  to  see  un- 
dertaken under  the  auspices  of  this  or  any  society  desirous  of 
encouraging  researches  into  the  literary  incunabula  of  English 
history.  After  all,  thanks  to  the  versatile  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  there  is  no  lack  of  willing  hands  for  the  work,  but  the 
necessary  funds  for  expenses  of  preparation  and  publication  can 
only  be  obtained  by  appealing  to  those  who  are  willing  to  see 
the  work  performed,  and  I  take  this  welcome  opportunity  of 
appealing,  earnestly,  to  the  great  body  of  antiquaries  incorpo- 
rated in  this  Society  to  lose  no  time  in  organising  the  machinery 
by  which  such  a  monument  of  their  usefulness  may  be  erected." 

This  Paper  was  followed  bv  a  discussion,  in  which  H.  C. 
Coote,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Thomas 
Morgan,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  V.P.,  took 
part,  and  a  wish  was  very  generally  expressed  that  a  new  edition 
of  Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaticus,  with  the  large  and  important 
additional  corrections  required  to  bring  it  down  to  the  present 
time,  might  one  day  be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  BARON,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  Paper  "  On 
some  early  features  of  Stockton  Church,  Wilts,"  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

"  The  parish  church  of  the  little  secluded  village  of  Stockton, 
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Wilts,  notwithstanding  various  repairs  and  alterations  in  bygone 
days,  and  restoration  now  in  progress,  retains  some  features 
worthy  of  note  for  comparison  with  other  examples.  Over  the 
middle  and  tallest  of  the  three  lancet  lights  of  the  east  window 
is  what  has  been  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  "  a  hori- 
zontal vesica  piscis."  This  is,  alas,  only  a  shadow  of  the  past, 
for  the  window  was  restored  in  1840,  but  we  have  a  trust- 
worthy record  that  the  new  window  was  intended  to  be  a  careful 
reproduction  of  the  old  one.* 

In  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  a  horizontal  vesica  piscis,  over  a 
round  Norman  arch  of  monastic  buildings  at  Canterbury,  is 
figured  and  described  as  unique,  t  On  the  south  side  of  the  little 
chancel  are  two  lancets  as  yet  unmolested  by  restoration.  The 
westernmost  of  them  is  brought  down  lower  than  the  other,  but 
the  sill  is,  nevertheless,  5  feet  6  inches  above  the  present  floor 
of  the  chancel.  The  height  of  this  window  is  6  feet  3  inches, 
and  the  width  1  foot  7  inches.  It  is  fitted  at  the  lower  end 
with  a  casement  not  very  recent.  The  upper  part  of  this  win- 
dow has  a  groove  on  each  side  in  the  stonework,  as  if  a  shutter 
or  compartment  of  the  window,  sliding  upwards  like  a  sash,  had 
preceded  a  casement  or  co-existed  with  it.  It  is  clear  that  this 
arrangement  must  have  been  made  for  some  special  purpose, 
but  what  that  may  have  been  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 

The  next  feature,  the  east  wall  of  the  nave,  appears  to  be  very 
interesting,  as  illustrating,  when  compared  with  similar  examples 
in  England,  and  with  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  the  whole 
history  of  chancels,  choirs,  and  chancel-screens,  and  showing 
the  influence  of  Greek  ritual  and  tradition  in  the  far  west  at  a 
very  early  date.  In  this  remarkable  east  end  of  the  nave  there 
is  a  doorway  with  folding  gates,  where  we  should  have  ex- 
pected a  chancel-arch,  and  on  each  side  there  is  a  hagioscope, 
having  the  base  3  feet  7  inches  above  the  floor.  These  hagio- 
scopes are  pointed  arches,  converging  accurately  towards  the 
altar,  and  measuring  at  the  base  2  feet  5  inches ;  from  base  to 
apex  2  feet  1 1  inches.  A  further  peculiarity  of  this  part  of  the 
church  is  that  the  easternmost  arch,  about  6  feet  wide  and  high, 
on  each  side  of  the  nave,  is  filled  up  with  masonry  to  the  height 
of  2  feet  10  inches  above  the  floor.  It  seems  worth  noting  that 
this  height  is  just  9  inches  lower  than  the  bases  of  the  hagio- 
scopes. This  would  make  it  possible  to  place  an  effigy  on  the 
masonry  on  either  side,  so  as  to  represent  it  "  respecting  "  or 
looking  towards  the  altar  through  the  adjoining  hagioscope. 
These  two  easternmost  arches  appear  to  be  an  afterthought. 
They  vary  from  each  other,  one  having  a  moulding  and  the 

*  MS.  Notes  by  Kev.  T.  Miles,  Curate  and  afterwards  Kector  of  Stockton, 
f  Arch.  Cant.  vol.  vii.  p.  82,  note,  and  p.  83. 
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other  simply  a  chamfer.  There  is  no  evidence  of  their  ever 
having  been  continued  down  to  the  floor.  They  are  very 
different  from  the  other  two  arches  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
with  massive  pillar  and  square  capital,  of  about  the  eleventh 
century,  "being  much  less  in  height,  and  width.  They  look  some- 
what like  large  hagioscopes,  but  to  persons  standing  in  the 
eastern  part  of  either  aisle  they  afford  a  very  imperfect  view  of 
the  altar.  The  doorway  is  4  feet  wide  and  8  feet  4  inches  high, 
with  a  low  straight-sided  arch  of  construction  above,  and  a 
round  plate  arch  below. 

The  gates  are  of  deal,  formed  with  styles  and  panels,  covered 
with  common  paint,  and  are  of  no  interest  except  so  far  as  they 
may  be  supposed  to  be  rude  traditional  representations  of 
originals.  Their  height  at  the  sides,  where  they  have  been 
hinged  to  the  stone-jambs  of  the  doorway,  is  6  feet  3  inches, 
ramped  down  to  4  feet  6  inches  at  the  sides,  where  they  meet, 
so  as  to  form,  when  closed,  a  concave  semicircle,  answering  to 
the  round  arch  above. 

No  part  of  the  work  of  this  east  wall  of  the  nave  appears  to 
be  older  than  the  twelfth  century,  if  so  old,  but  the  arrange- 
ment would  seem  to  be  a  tradition  of  a  much  earlier  age. 

There  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  Henry  Parker,  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  299,  On  some  Perforations  in  the 
Walls  of  Churches.  In  illustration  of  the  said  paper,  two 
similar  examples  are  engraved,  one  at  Ashby  Church,  Hamp- 
shire, as  rude  as  that  at  Stockton,  but  with  round  arches ;  the 
other  in  the  old  church  of  Otterbourne,  Hampshire,  with  pointed 
arches  and  distinct  thirteenth-century  ornament. 

These  two  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  like  arrange- 
ment prevailed  more  or  less  in  the  south-west  of  England  from 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  or  much  earlier,  till 
the  thirteenth  century. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Ashby  and  Otterbourne  are  both  in 
the  diocese  of  Winchester.  The  manor  of  Stockton  was  given 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Swithun,  at  Winchester,  i.  e.  to  the  cathedral 
there,  before  the  Conquest,  and  is  so  recorded  in  Domesday 
Survey.  The  patronage  of  the  rectory  of  Stockton  remained 
with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  till  our  own  time,  and  has  only 
recently  been  transferred  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Other  instances  of  churches  which  have  not  chancel-arches 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  but  merely  enlarged  doorways, 
are  Britford,  Upavon,  and  the  little  Saxon  church  at  Bradford- 
on-Avon,  all  in  the  county  of  Wilts. 

Possibly  such  a  doorway,  with  or  without  a  perforation  on 
each  side,  may  have  been  common  elsewhere,  though  now 
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obliterated  by  chancel-arch  and  restoration,  as  at  Yatesbury, 
Wilts.* 

When  a  high  and  wide  chancel-arch  was  introduced  in  early 
times,  a  screen  became  almost  a  necessity,  according  to  the 
notions  then  prevailing. f  In  the  church  of  Upton  Scudamore, 
Wilts,  which  was  restored  twenty  years  ago  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Street,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  part  of  a  mas- 
sive wall,  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  was  knocked  out  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  make  way  for  a  chancel-arch  and  screen. 
In  order  to  show  how  the  massive  east  wall  of  the  nave  in  some 
early  churches  in  England,  pierced  by  a  doorway  into  the 
chancel,  with  or  without  a  perforation  on  each  side,  illustrates 
the  whole  question  of  chancels,  choirs,  and  chancel-screens,  let 
us  take  two  simple,  intelligible,  and  typical  churches,  one  of  the 
Greek  and  the  other  of  the  Latin  communion.  Let  the  Greek 
example  be  St.  Theodore,  at  Athens,  of  which  a  ground-plan 
and  exterior  are  given  by  Dr.  Neale.  j 

We  see  in  this  plan  that  however  complicated  a  large  church 
or  cathedral  may  be  in  the  East,  as  in  the  West,  the  essential 
divisions  are  few  and  intelligible,  viz.  four. 

1 .  The  Bema,  or  Sanctuary ; 

2.  The  Choros,  or  choir  for  clergy  and  singers ; 

3.  The  Naos,  or  nave  for  faithful  worshippers ; 

4.  The  Narthex,  for  catechumens  and  penitents. 

On  the  Bema  stands  the  dyla  rpdire^a  or  Holy  Table,  with  the 
Prothesis  or  place  of  preparing  the  bread  and  wine  on  the  north, 
and  the  diaconicon  or  vestry  on  the  south.  But  the  chief  detail 
on  which  we  have  to  dwell,  for  our  present  purpose,  is  the  icono- 
stasis  or  screen,  with  three  openings  at  the  top  of  the  steps  of 
the  Bema.  This  screen  is  commonly  called  iconostasis,  because 
upon  it  are  now  placed  the  icons  or  sacred  pictures,  but  the 
earlier  and  more  proper  name  is  /cdy/ceka. 

Ducange  in  his  Greek  Glossary  gives  /c^/ceXo?,  pi.  /cdy/cchoi, 
and  fcdyicekoV)  pi.  /cdy/ceXa.  For  convenience,  I  will  adhere  to 
the  neuter  plural  /cdy/ceXa,  which  is  the  form  most  commonly 
used  by  Greeks  in  the  present  day  to  designate  an  open  fence  of 
iron  or  wood  in  church  or  elsewhere. 

*  See  Wilts  Archaeological  Magazine  for  Nov.  1879. 

f  Compare  Tract  80  of  the  Oxford  Tracts, "  On  Reserve  in  Communicating 
Religious  Knowledge."     Also  the  proclamation  in  the  Greek  Liturgy,  Ta  ayta 
TOIQ  ayioi£.     The  same  feeling  is  pointedly  expressed  in  the  following  lines : 
Infra  Cancellum  Laicos  compelle  morari 
Ne  videant  vinum  cum  Sacro  Pane  sacrari. 
Poeta  MS.  aevi  infimi :  apud  Du  Cange,  Gloss.  Lat.,  art.  Cancellus. 

J  Holy  Eastern  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  171 ;  also  ibid.  p.  271.     The  plan  is  also 
given  in  Translations  of  Primitive  Liturgies  by  Neale,  Introd.  p.  14. 
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It  is  curious  that  Du  Cange  with  his  stupendous  learning  in 
eastern  as  well  as  western  lore,  after  giving  an  admirable  his- 
torical account  of  this  screen,  under  the  word  /cd<yK6\o?  or 
/cdyK€\oVj  in  his  Greek  Glossary,  gives  a  faltering  and  puzzled 
account  under  elKovocndaiov,  apparently  because,  drawing  his 
knowledge  chiefly  from  books  and  documents,  he  was  not 
aware  that  el/covda-Tacris  is  merely  a  later  name  which  has  come 
into  use  to  mean  the  screen  which  was  called  Kayiceka  in  very 
early  times,  when  as  yet  it  had  no  icons  or  pictures  on  it,  but 
was  a  mere  lattice  or  network  of  wood,  as  Eusebius  calls  it  in 
describing  the  splendid  church  built  by  Bishop  Paulinus  at 
Tyre,  A.D.  315.* 

We  were  told  many  years  ago  in  Mr.  Parker's  Glossary  and 
elsewhere  that  our  English  word  chancel  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  "  cancelli,"  a  lattice,  but  this  is  only  part  of  the 
truth. 

The  word  was  used  in  classic  Latin  to  mean  lattice,  or  gene- 
rally a  fence ,  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  speaks  thus :  Me 
facile  vestra  existimatione  revocabitis  si  extra  hos  cancellos 
egredi  conabor  quos  mihi  ipse  circurndedi.f 

But  the  rudiments  of  the  word  were  in  Greek  four  hundred 
years  before  Cicero.  Kt7/eXi'Se9  is  used  in  the  Knights  and 
Wasps  of  Aristophanes  to  mean  the  lattice-gates  in  a  court  of 
justice,  and  the  Scholiast  explains  it  by  Kdy/ce\ov.$ 

Without  pausing  to  determine  whether  the  word  belongs 
more  truly  to  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  language  in  the  classic 
period,  we  may  note  that  it  is  used  so  frequently  by  early  eccle- 
siastic writers  in  Greek,  before  the  introduction  of  pictures,  to 
mean  the  screen  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Bema,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  specify  quotations.  A  goodly  number  are  given  in 
Du  Cange's  Greek  Glossary,  and  in  Suicer's  Thesaurus. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Archimandrite  Dr.  Hieronymus  Myri- 
antheus  that  in  the  present  day  /ea-y/eeXa  is  the  usual  colloquial 
form  among  Greeks  for  an  open  fence  of  iron  or  wood,  but  that 
/a7*;AtSe9  is  also  used  in  writing  to  mean  the  same  thing  ;  that 
the  Armenians,  in  place  of  an  iconostasis  or  solid  screen  still 

*  E0'  cL-iraai  re  TO  TUIV  ay'umv  ayiov  Svaiaarrjpiov  iv  /j,sff<t)  Seif,  avQig  KO.I  TdSe 
d>£  av  lii]  rolf  TroXXotf  a&zra,  TOIQ  UTTO  %v\ov  Tre/ois^parre  SIKTVOIQ  eig  aicpov 
kvrkxyov  XiTTTOVpylaQ  ityaKTjpsvoig,  a>£  Savfiaaiov  TOIQ  bp&Gi  Trapk^eiv  rrjv  Stav. 

Postremo  sanctum  sanctorum,  altare  videlicet,  in  medio  constituit.  Utque 
haec  sacraria  multitudini  inaccessa  essent  ea  rursus  ligneis  cancellis  munivit 
minutissimo  opere  ad  summnm  artis  fastigium  elaboratis  adeo  ut  admirabile  in- 
tuentibus  spectaculum  exhibeant.  Euseb.  x.  4  vol.  i.  p.  474,  ed.  Reading.  Camb. 
1720.  Cf.  Bingbam,  Antiq.  Chr.  Bk.  viii  sect.  6 

t  Cic.  Pro  P.  Quinctio. 

J  Cf.  Liddell  and  Scott,  Lex.  xray/ceXoe,  KtyK\ig.  N.B.  The  latter  form  is 
frequently  used  as  a  synonym.  Cf.  Bingbam,  ut  supra. 
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adhere  to  icdytceXa,  an  open  fence  with  curtains;  that -the  Choir 
in  Greek  churches  in  the  East  is  often  placed,  not  as  shown  by 
Dr.  Neale  immediately  westward  of  the  holy  doors  in  the  centre 
of  the  screen,  but  north  and  south  so  as  to  give  antiphonal 
effect.  Lastly,  that  in  some  Russian  churches  these  two  bands 
of  singers  so  placed  north-west  and  south-west  of  the  iconostasis 
are  fenced  off  from  the  Naos  by  openwork  of  iron  or  wood, 
still  called  KayK€\a. 

Upon  comparing  the  very  early  Latin  church  of  San  Clemente 
at  Rome  we  see  exactly  how  the  Greek  idea  of  a  church  was 
developed  and  adapted  to  Italian  circumstances  and  require- 
ments. 

Plans  and  views  are  given  by  Gaily  Knight  *  and  by  Dr. 
Rock.f 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  %o/>o<?  for  clergy  and  singers  was 
placed  immediately  west  of  the  steps  of  the  Bema,  without  any 
separation  from  the  nave. 

In  the  much  larger  Italian  churches  it  was  found  convenient 
to  fence  off  a  space  for  clergy  and  singers  in  the  nave  by  a  low 
screen  described  as  no  higher  than  to  lean  upon. 

This  space  so  fenced  off  in  the  nave  was  not  called  "  cancelli," 
or  "  cancellus,"  but  "  chorus  cantorum." 

But  the  high  screen  on  the  edge  of  the  Bema  having  disap- 
peared as  not  convenient  for  the  Latin  rite,  what  provision  was 
made  for  the  seclusion  and  dignity  of  the  sacred  mystery  ?  The 
answer  is,  the  canopy  with  costly  curtains  placed  on  the  Bema  or 
sanctuary  over  the  altar,  and  called  in  Greek  /cipcapiov,  in  Latin 
umbraculum,  and  in  Italian  baldacchino,  became  the  substitute 
for  the  Greek  /cd<yK€\a  with  its  doors  and  curtains.  This  canopy 
was  used  before  A.D.  500  in  Eastern  churches,  being  found  de- 
picted in  the  mosaics  in  the  dome  of  St.  George  of  Thessa- 
lonica.  J 

The  exhibition  of  small  portions  of  pictures  away  from  their 
surroundings  in  a  larger  picture  is  sometimes  as  delusive  as  a 
short  quotation  without  reference  to  its  context.  By  comparing 

*  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Italy,  vol.  i.  pi.  1  and  2. 

t  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

j  Cf.  Texier,  Byzantine  Architecture,  pi.  33.  The  primary  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  KiGwpiov  is  the  cup-like  seed-vessel  of  the  Egyptian  water-lily.  The 
name  and  thing  were  therefore  probably  in  secular  use  in  Egypt  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  curious  that  our  word  canopy  is  derived  from  Kuvunrelov, 
the  canopied  bed  with  curtains  used  in  Egypt  to  keep  oif  Kw^wTrec,  mosquitoes. 
A  common  synonym  at  this  day  in  the  East  for  K&upiov  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense  is  Kov(36vK\iov,  a  canopy  apparently  akin  to  the  Latin  cubiculum.  Cf. 
Student's  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  Philip  Smith,  p.  426,  note  4,  and  engraving 
p.  427.  Herodotus,  ii.  95.  Trommius,  Concord,  in  Sept.  Ktavonrliov  et 
Lidclell  and  Scott,  Lex.  Ki€u>piov ; 
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Dr.  Rock's  sketch  of  a  canopy  and  curtain*  with  Archasologia, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  50,  plate  x.  from  which  it  is  taken,  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  not  a  fciftcoptov,  or  altar  canopy,  at  all,  but  a  mere 
canopy  to  give  dignity  to  the  throne  on  which  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  seated. 

Again,  by  comparing  his  sketch  of  an  ecclesiastic  giving  the 
blessing  from  the  altar  t  with  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  116, 
plate  xxxii.  we  shall  see  that  the  pillars  and  arch,  which  Dr. 
Rock  supposes  to  mean  an  altar-canopy,  only  represent  such  a 
doorway  of  a  sanctuary  as  that  at  Stockton,  f 

Dr.  Rock  supposes  the  Anglosaxon  churches  generally  to 
have  followed  this  type  of  San  Clemente.  This  surely  could  only 
be  true  of  some  of  the  largest  and  grandest  churches  in  England 
at  that  period.  A  good  example  of  this  type  adapted  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  of  England  is  St.  Barnabas  at  Oxford,  built 
in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  for  a  dense  population, 
where  it  is  very  successful.  The  baldacchino  looks  very  well, 
but  is  destitute  of  the  curtains  which  gave  it  its  Italian  name, 
and  were  originally  its  chief  raison  d'etre,  as  in  some  measure  a 
substitute  in  Italy  for  the  Greek  screen. 

In  Greek  churches  this  curtained  canopy  over  the  altar  is 
often  used  in  addition  to  the  iconostasis. 

But  although  the  San  Clemente  type  with  its  baldacchino, 
chorus  cantorum,  and  other  details,  was  unsuitable  in  any  fulness 
for  small  villages  and  missionary  stations  in  England,  it  may  be 
observed,  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Rock's  view,  that  its  influence 
may  be  traced  in  many  of  our  small  churches  which  have  an 
apse. 

In  these  small  apsidal  churches  a  curtain  seems  to  have  served 
the  purpose  of  Kdyice\a,  or  iconostasis.  St.  Athanasius  mentions 
both  /3r)Xa  -n}?  eKK\r)o-Las,  i.e.,  the  veils  or  curtains  of  the  church, 
and  KaytceXa.  St.  Chrysostom  clearly  alludes  to  such  curtains 
when  he  says  : — 

"  When  the  sacrifice  is  brought  forth ;  when  Christ,  the 
Lamb  of  God,  is  offered  ;  when  you  hear  this  signal  given,  '  Let 
us  all  join  in  common  prayer  ';  when  you  see  the  veils  with- 
drawn, then  think  you  see  heaven  opened,  and  the  angels 
descending  from  above." § 

*  Church  of  our  Fathers,  vol.  i. 

f  Ibid.  p.  194. 

J  Cf .  Texier,  ut  supra. 

8  '~EvTav9a  iic^)epofiBvr]Q  TTJQ  9vffiag^  Kai  TOV  XjOitrrov  TeQvfikvov,  Kai  TOV  Trpo€a.TOv 
TOV  SeaTTOTiKOv,  OTUV  aKovariQ,  Atr)9u>fJ.€v  iravTtQ  /coiv/jf,  oTav  Idy^  dveXKOfJieva  TO. 
a/n0i0upctj  TOTS,  vofjiiffov  d~ia<rTe\\ea9ai  TOV  ovpavuv  dvwOev  Kai  KaTiivai  TOVQ 
dyyf  Aou?.  Chrysost.  Horn.  iii.  in  Eph.  apud  Bingham,  Antiquities,  &c.  bk.  viii. 
ch.  vi.  sect.  8. 
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How  far  these  curtains  were  identical  with  the  Lenten  curtain 
used  in  mediaeval  times  must  be  left  for  experts  in  ritual  to  de- 
termine.* 

The  apsidal  is  not  now  the  prevailing  type  of  English  churches, 
and  I  believe  the  square  east  end  which  is  now  the  prevailing 
form  can  be  shown  to  have  been  extensively  used  both  at  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  previously.f 

By  comparing  the  two  churches  of  St.  Theodore  at  Athens 
and  San  Clemente  at  Rome  with  our  simplest  and  smallest 
village  churches,  whether  apsidal  or  square-ended,  in  early  times, 
we  shall  see  how  this  village  type  was  developed  by  blending  the 
arrangements  of  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  how  natural  it 
was  that  some  of  our  Anglosaxon  clergy,  who  were  conversant 
with  the  East  and  were  accomplished  Greek  scholars  as  well  as 
church-builders,  should  make  the  east  wall  of  the  nave,  before 
the  introduction  of  high  and  wide  chancel-arches,  subserve  the 
purpose  of  the  Greek  Ka<yKe\a,  so  far  as  consistent  with  the 
Latin  rite. 

In  St.  Theodore  the  choir  is  screened  off  from  the  Bema  or 
sanctuary  and  blended  with  the  Naos  or  nave.  In  San  Clemente 
the  choir  is  fenced  off  from  the  nave  and  blended  with  the 
sanctuary. 

In  course  of  time  it  was  found  convenient  in  the  West  to  im- 
prove further  upon  the  plan  of  San  Clemente  by  a  further  blend- 
ing of  the  two  types,  and  instead  of  screening  off  a  part  of  the 
nave  for  a  chorus  cantorum  to  make  room  for  the  choir  on  the 
other  side  of  the  /cay/ceAa,  by  forming  what  we  call  a  chancel. 
For  this  arrangement  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  screen  more 
open  than  the  iconostasis  in  Greek  churches,  and  more  like  the 
original  Aray/ceAa,  before  the  custom  of  placing  icons  or  pictures 
on  the  screen.  I  am  informed  by  the  Archimandrite  Dr.  Hiero- 
nymus  Myriantheus  that  the  Armenians  to  this  day  adhere  to 
the  /cay/ceXa  or  open  lattice  with  curtains. 

In  present  English,  choir  and  chancel  are  used  almost  as 
synonymous.  The  usual  distinction  in  the  last  generation  was 
to  use  choir  when  speaking  of  a  cathedral  with  regular  choristers 
and  trained  singers,  and  chancel  when  speaking  of  a  smaller 
church  where  the  singing  was  of  a  different  character,  often  in  a 
west  gallery,  but  it  will  be  clear  upon  reflection  that  a  chancel, 
excepting  those  that  are  very  small,  contains  two  divisions,  viz., 
the  sanctuary  on  which  stands  the  holy  table,  usually  fenced  off 

*  Cf .  Rock's  Church  of  our  Fathers,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  and  vol.  iv.  pp.  221-224. 
Also  the  Tractate  De  Officiis  Ecclesiasticis,  cap.  cii.  p.  68,  appended  to  vol.  iv. 

t  Cf.  the  rectangular  tribune  of  the  Basilica  of  Pompeii,  given  from  Gell's 
Pompeii  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  ii.  p.  579  ; 
note  also  Temple  of  Rome  and  Augustus  at  Ancyra,  Texier,  Byz.  Arch.  p.  91. 
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by  altar-rails,  and  west  of  these  the  space  properly  called  a  choir, 
for  clergy  and  official  singers. 

Some  chancels  are  so  very  small,  as  at  Stockton,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  any  choir  space  at  all.  Certainly  no 
singers  however  well  trained  could  sing  to  good  effect  through  a 
massive  wall  with  a  mere  doorway  and  two  small  perforations. 
In  such  small  villages  it  seems  highly  probable  that  our  fore- 
fathers were  recurring  to  the  Greek  type  like  St.  Theodore,  as 
more  suitable  for  a  sparse  population  in  those  times  than  the 
San  Clemente  and  basilican  type,  which  doubtless  for  grand 
churches  has  had  great  influence  thoughout  the  world,  and  in 
some  degree  for  small  ones  also. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  these  small  chancels  the  intention 
was  to  provide  room  merely  for  the  altar,  credence,  vestry,  the 
officiating  priest  with  his  assistants,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful.  The  singers,  if  any,  would  be  placed 
outside  the  screen  as  in  the  Greek  Church. 

The  blending  of  the  Latin  rite  with  Greek  churches  was 
abundantly  exemplified  in  Italy  itself  long  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England ;  very  notably  in  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  which 
was  begun  to  be  built  from  the  designs  of  the  best  architects  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  976,  and  took  about  one  hundred  years  for 
its  completion.  The  present  screen  which  divides  the  sanctuary 
of  St.  Mark's  from  the  body  of  the  church  was  constructed  in 
1394  by  two  brothers,  natives  of  Venice.  An  excellent  view  is 
given  by  Gaily  Knight* 

This  screen  is  very  instructive  as  showing  how  the  Kdy/ce\a 
or  iconostasis  of  the  Greek  Church  was  modified  to  suit  the 
Latin  rite.  It  consists  of  twelve  pillars,  each  surmounted  by  the 
statue  of  an  apostle,  with  curtains  that  can  be  drawn  or  undrawn 
between  the  pillars.  On  the  north  side  is  a  pulpit  pleasingly 
combined  with  the  screen,  and  on  the  south  side  an  ambon  or 
reading-desk.  It  is  curious  that  "  Kanzel "  in  German  means 
a  pulpit,  and  a  rood-loft  was  called  in  French  u  Juben"  because 
the  "  Jube  domine  benedicere  "  was  proclaimed  from  it. 

On  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  of  Stockton  church  one  poor 
corbel  remains  on  the  north  side  of  the  doorway  in  the  place  of 
an  impost.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  another  corbel  on  the  south 
side  of  the  doorway,  but  it  was  cut  away  in  a  former  generation 
for  the  fixing  of  a  pulpit.  A  third  corbel  is  remembered  on  the 
north  side  of  the  north  hagioscope,  but  it  has  been  removed  in 
recent  years.  Symmetry  would  imply  a  fourth  corbel  on  the 
south  side  of  the  south  hagioscope. 

The  term  rood-screen  is  misleading,  because  it  seems  to  imply 

*  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Italy,  vol.  i.  pp.  30,  31. 
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that  a  chancel-screen  is  necessarily  connected  with  a  rood,  and 
seems  to  favour  the  notion  that  the  screen  was  devised  to  carry 
the  rood,  whereas  the  rood  was  devised  as  a  fitting  ornament  to 
the  screen,  the  more  original  and  essential  feature.  The  Greek 
screen  is  usually  surmounted  by  a  cross,  on  which  are  painted  or 
incised,  but  not  .sculptured  in  relief,  the  figures  of  our  Lord 
crucified,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  one  side  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  on  the  other. 

In  the  West  these  figures  were  sculptured  in  bas-relief  or  full 
relief,  and  came  to  be  called  the  rood.  A  distinct  rood-beam  was 
sometimes  added  to  carry  these  figures.  Kood-lofts  were  some- 
times connected  with  chancel-screens,  but  were  not  introduced 
till  about  the  fourteenth  century,  according  to  Parker's  Glos- 
sary. We  have  some  mediaeval  chancel-screens,  even  of  wood, 
so  light  and  open  that  they  only  veil  the  altar  and  east  window 
without  obscuring  them,  as  at  Mere,  Wilts.  Many  beautiful 
screens  of  the  same  character,  but  mostly  in  metal,  have  been 
constructed  of  late  years  for  the  cathedrals  of  Ely,  Hereford, 
Salisbury,  and  for  many  smaller  churches.  The  gates  of  the 
Salisbury  screen  are  made  to  open  westward  into  the  nave,  as 
do  those  at  Stockton.*  Possibly  at  Stockton  there  may  have 
been  additional  and  more  secure  gates  inside  the  chancel  open- 
ing eastwards,  and  there  may  have  been  some  plan  for  closing 
securely  the  hagioscopes. 

There  is  one  other  early  feature  to  be  noticed.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful but  sadly-mutilated  effigy,  in  the  south  aisle,  of  a  lady,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  benefactress.  It  reminds  me  in  its  costume  and 
elegance  of  Eleanor,  Queen  of  King  Edward  the  First,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  but  possibly  it  may  be  much  later.  The  pecu- 
liarity is  that  the  lady  is  represented  recumbent  on  the  left  side, 
and  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  apparently  respecting  the  altar 
formerly  existing  in  the  same  south  aisle  ;  tradition  says  that  it 
formerly  occupied  a  position  about  the  middle  of  the  south  wall 
of  the  same  aisle,  under  a  recess  which  was  destroyed  to  make 
way  for  a  glaring  monument,  and  that  being  found  out  of  place 
in  the  restoration  of  1840,  a  new  recess  was  made  for  it  where 
it  now  lies,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  aisle. 

I  trust  I  have  now  fairly  illustrated  these  points,  which 
appear  to  me  as  facts : — 

1 .  That  the  chancel  and  nave  arrangement  of  our  churches 
has  arisen  from  an  amalgamation  of  Eastern  and  Western  types. 

2.  That  our  English  word  chancel  is  derived  from  /cdyK€\a, 
the  original  name   of  the  Greek  screen,  through  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French ;  consequently,  that  its  etymological  meaning  is  a 
place  screened  off  for  liturgical  rites.     Italian  influence  seems 

*  So  also  in  the  screen  of  Exeter  cathedral. 
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marked  by  the  modification  or  "Italian  chirt"  of  the  first 
letter,  as  in  chapel  and  chaplain,  from  capella  and  capellanus. 
In  church,  which  was  originally  "  kirk,"  the  form  still  retained 
in  the  North,  we  have  chirted  both  ends  of  the  word,  as  in  the 
Italian  '  cicerone,'  '  a  loquacious  guide,'  a  burlesque  application  of 
the  great  Latin  orator's  name,  which  I  suppose  in  reading 
Plutarch  we  should  pronounce  Ki/cepcov.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  this  so-called  "  Italian  chirt "  is  found  in  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  West,  and  to  affect  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
KaTTTra.  I  am  informed  by  the  Archimandrite,  Dr.  Hieronymus 
Myriantheus,  that  in  Cyprus  the  /cifttbpiovy  or  canopy  of  the 
altar,  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  is  called  chivorion. 

3.  That  some  of  our  smallest  and  shortest  chancels  were  not 
intended  to  accommodate  a  choir  much  less  an  organ. 

4.  That  chancel-screens  are  in  accordance  with  both  Eastern 
and   Western  usage,  and   are   not   necessarily  connected  with 
roods,  rood-beams,  or  rood-lofts. 

5.  That  the  influence  of  Greek  ritual,  theology,  language,  and 
church   arrangement  was  considerable  in  this   country  in  the 
Anglosaxon    period.      I    am    aware   that    in   the   paucity   of 
remains  of  Anglosaxon  buildings  I  have  been  unable  to  prove 
that  the  Stockton  arrangement  was  devised  so  early  as  Arch- 
bishop Theodore  or  St.  Aldhelm,  but  its  resemblance  to  a  Greek 
iconostasis  must,   I  think,  strike  any  one  who  has  attentively 
followed  a  Greek  service.     Even  if  it  were  devised  as  late  as 
the  thirteenth  century  it  may  still  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
be  Greek.     The  amount  of  Greek  known  in   England  in  the 
thirteenth  century  I  have  not  investigated,  but  the  intercourse 
and  familiarity  of  the   English  with  Jerusalem  and  the  East 
during  the  Crusades  is  well  known. 

6.  That  the  Stockton  arrangement,  though  not  likely  to  find 
favour   in   this   country   since  the  introduction  of  light   open 
screens,  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  consideration  for  missionary 
stations,  for  the  seclusion  and  security  of  chancels. 

7.  The  importance  of  having  any  restoration  or  demolition  of 
an  ancient  monument  watched,  if  possible,  by  a  Fellow  or  Local 
Secretary  of  this  Society,  or  by  some  experienced  antiquary." 

Upon  this  Paper  EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  made  the 
following  observations : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  although  my  attention  has  been  given 
for  the  last  twenty  years  to  the  subject,  I  have  failed  in  my 
attempts  to  detect  any  instance  of  Greek  influence  such  as  Dr. 
Baron  refers  to  in  the  building  arrangements  of  the  English 
churches,  and  I  cannot  say  that  the  example  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  Baron  can.  really  be  so  called.  I  agree  to  the  full  with  Dr. 
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Baron  in  his  estimate  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Anglo- 
saxons  of  Greek,  but  the  way  in  which  they  used  that  know- 
ledge points  entirely  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  Dr. 
Baron  would  wish  to  avail  himself  of  it.  The  Anglosaxon  Greek 
formulas  that  I  have  seen  are  invariably  translations  from  the 
existing  Latin  formulae,  and  were  not  introductions  of  the  corre- 
sponding formulae  in  use  in  the  Greek  Church,  showing  that  while 
they  perfectly  understood  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  literature  they 
avoided  its  doctrinal  peculiarities.  I  understand  Dr.  Baron  to 
consider  that  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  with  the  small  chancel- 
arch  represents  the  iconostasis  of  a  Greek  church  with  the  door, 
but  in  truth  the  iconostasis  was  never  a  structural  part  of  a 
Greek  church,  and  if  Stockton  church  preserved  any  trace 
of  Greek  influence  dating  from  Anglosaxon  time  it  would 
have  possessed  a  large  chancel,  with  little,  if  any,  structural 
division  from  the  nave  in  the  shape  of  a  chancel-arch.  If  it 
reflected  any  Greek  influence  of  a  later  period  it  would  have 
had  a  triple  chancel-arch,  with  corresponding  apses,  but  in  no 
case  a  wall  with  a  small  central  door." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  January  22nd,  1880. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Academy  of  Archeology  of  Belgium:— Bulletin.  I.  (2e  Serie  des 
Aimales.)  ler— 12e  Fascicules  ;  II.  (3e  Serie  des  Annales.)  ler—  5me 
Fascicules  ;  et  (3e  Serie  des  Annales.)  Seconde  Partie,  I.  8vo.  Antwerp, 
1868-79. 

From  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society:— The  New-England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  No.  cxxxiii.  Vol.  34.— January. 
8vo.  Boston,  1880. 

From  the  Author,  Thomas  Pollard,  Esq. :— Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  of  Virginia.  8vo.  Richmond  (U.S.A.),  1879. 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna  (Philosophisch-Historische  Classe)  :— 

1.  Sitzungsberichte.     90,  91,  92,  uud  93  Bander.     8vo.  Vienna,  1878-79. 

2.  Eegister  zu  den  Banden  81  bis  90  der  Sitzungsberichte.     IX.      8yo. 
Vienna,  1879. 

3.  Archiv  fur  osterreichische  Geschichte.     67  Band,  2  Halfte,  und  58  Band, 
1*  u.  2*  Halfte.     8vo.    Vienna,  1879. 

VOL.  VIII.  Q 
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4.  Fontes  rerum  Austriacarum.    Band  41.     Zweite  Abtheilung.    Diploma- 
taria  et  Acta.     1  und  2  Halfte.    8vo.    Vienna,  1879. 

5.  Denkschriften.    28  und  29  Banden.    4to.    Vienna,  1878  9. 

From  the  Author  :— A  Plea  for  an  Old  Wilts  Charity,  or  Reasons  against 
alienation  of  the  real  property  in  Upton  Scudamore,  belonging  to  Stockton 
Almshouse  ;  addressed  to  the  Trustees  by  Kev.  ,J.  Baron,  M.A.  8vo.  War- 
minster  [1877].  Printed  for  private  circulation. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Ancient  use  of  Liturgical  Colours.  By  C.  C.  Rolfe. 
8vo.  Oxford  and  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Musical  Hand-bell  Ringer's  Instructor.  By  Samuel 
B.  Goslin.  Fart  ii.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

Samuel  Eobert  Bird,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Stubbs,  D.D., 
Charles  William  Dymond,  Esq.,  George  Payne,  Junior,  Esq., 
John  Parker,  Junior,  Esq.,  Edward  Augustus  Bond,  Esq.,  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Felton  Falkner,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  four  Frag- 
ments of  Wall  and  Pavement  Tiles  from  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  which 
he  considered  to  illustrate  one  of  the  tiles  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Leveson  Gower  at  a  previous  meeting.  (1.)  The  finest  of  these 
was  a  cross  with  a  circle  interlaced,  the  designs  being  in  low 
relief,  and  the  grounds  glazed  green,  brown,  and  yellow.  (2.) 
Another  had  quatrefoils,  joined  by  cross  lines,  all  in  relief,  with 
purple  and  yellow  ;  at  the  back  is  a  flange,  as  though  intended 
for  a  stone  or  wall  lining.  (3. )  Fragment  with  a  design  in  relief, 
covered  with  green  glaze ;  on  one  of  the  edges  was  an  impressed 
pattern,  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  suggesting  that  the  tile  may 
have  been  used  for  the  nosing  of  a  step.  (4.)  Fragment,  with 
fine  scroll  in  relief,  glazed  yellow.  These  tiles  appeared  to  be  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  interesting  from  the  coloured  glazes 
with  which  they  are  decorated. 

A.  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Director,  remarked  that  he  did 
not  remember  any  English  tiles  of  so  early  a  date  with  coloured 
decorations  other  than  the  usual  yellow  and  red,  formed  by 
white  and  red  clays,  covered  with  a  yellow  glaze  and  a  plain 
green.  In  the  abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  near  St.  Omer,  were  dis- 
covered some  still  more  remarkable  tiles  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, with  devices  painted  in  brown,  on  surfaces  of  various 
glazed  colours.  The  raised  tiles  of  Castle  Acre  have  each  single 
coloured  glazes.  The  ornamental  tiles  of  Spain,  with  raised 
coloured  ornaments,  belong  rather  to  the  series  of  Spanish 
Majolica  or  Italian  Delia  Robbia  ware,  and  are  much  later  in 
date. 

C.  HODGSON  FOWLER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Silver-gilt 
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Ring  found  at  Southwell  church,  on  a  finger  of  the  skeleton  of 
Archbishop  Laurence  Booth,  which  he  thus  described  : — 

"  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin,  of  Southwell,  there  was  formerly  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist,  built  by  William  Booth, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  in  his  will,  dated  at  Southwell,  August 
6th,  1464,  directed  that  his  body  should  be  interred  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  John,  which  he  had  erected  there. 

The  ring  is  silver-gilt,  large,  and  to  be  worn  on  the  middle 
finger.  The  hoop  is  cut  and  engraved 
with  flowers  and  quatrefoiled  diamonds. 
(See  woodcut).  It  is  set  with  a  large 
square  blue  stone,  or  glass,  and  had  when 
I  saw  it  before  a  crystal  under  it,  but 

that  is  not  now  with  it.  RING  OF  ARCHB.  LAUEENCE  BOOTH- 

He  appears  to  have  been  buried  in  the  floor  of  the  chapel, 
for  on  its  destruction  a  plain  blue  slab,  with  the  words  i  Wil- 
lielmus  Booth,  ob.  1464,'  was  removed  and  relaid  in  the  north 
aisle. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Laurence,  who  died  in 
1480,  and  was,  by  his  own  request,  buried  near  his  brother,  and 
according  to  Clarke's  Southwell  he  was  commemorated  by  '  a 
fine  altar-tomb  fixed  in  the  wall,'  but  which,  I  think,  does  not 
now  exist. 

The  chapel  appears  to  have  been  removed  in  the  last  century, 
and  the  opening  into  the  nave  was  roughly  built  up,  but  in  184-, 
during  the  restoration  of  the  nave,  it  was — to  quote  the  account 
as  written  by  the  late  Rev.  A.  Tatham — i  found  necessary  to 
remove  a  window  and  some  of  the  ashlar  work,  where  it  was 
known  Archbishop  Booth's  chapel  stood.  In  doing  this  a  skeleton 
was  found,  and  from  one  of  the  fingers  this  ring  was  taken  by 
John  Lane,  one  of  the  masons.  He  said  nothing  to  any  one  at 
the  time  it  came  into  his  possession.  He  died  shortly  after- 
wards, and  on  his  death-bed  requested  his  son  to  give  it  to  me.' 

Mr.  Tatham,  to  whom  the  ring  was  given,  was  a  Minor  Canon 
of  the  church,  and  in  April  1874  showed  me  the  ring.  He 
died  in  1878,  and  the  ring  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  widow. 

As  the  skeleton  was  found  in  the  wall,  I  think  we  may  safely 
conclude  it  was  that  of  Laurence,  and  not  William  Booth." 

JOHN  BRENT,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  two  Matrices  of  Brasses, 
19  inches  high,  which  he  had  procured  in  Canterbury.  Mr. 
Brent,  however,  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  any  clue  to 
the  church  to  which  they  might  at  one  time  have  belonged.  He 
conjectured  that  they  might  possibly  have  been  removed  from 
the  church  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen,  Burgate,  when  it  was 

Q2 
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dismantled  and  pulled  down  in  1870.  The  male  figure  is  a 
civilian.  No  beard.  The  hands  placed  together  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer.  His  sleeves  are  very  full.  He  wears  a  cloak  over 
a  robe  that  comes  down  to  his  feet,  and  parts  of  the  cloak  seem 
to  show  traces  of  fur.  In  the  female  figure  the  head-dress  is 
highly  ornamented  and  fits  closely  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
has  lappets  at  the  side.  The  sleeves  are  light  and  the  cuffs  seem 
to  be  furred.  The  dress,  which  is  of  narrow  proportion,  is 
secured  by  an  ornamented  girdle  slung  loosely  round  the  waist, 
one  end  of  which,  after  passing  through  a  large  and  somewhat 
peculiar  buckle,  descends  nearly  to  the  feet  and  terminates  in 
three  tassels.  Immediately  above  the  hands,  and  close  under 
the  chin,  is  an  object  which  looks  like  a  distorted  T,  which 
Mr.  Brent  conjectured  might  have  been  intended  for  a  cross. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary — with  an  inclosure  from  Captain 
Sulivan,  R.N. — was  laid  before  the  Meeting : — 

Admiralty,  2nd  January,  1880. 

"  SIR, — I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  copy  of  a  letter  which  has  been  received 
from  Captain  Gr.  L.  Sulivan,  H.M.S.  '  Sirius,'  respecting  the 
discovery  in  the  cathedral  at  St.  Domingo  of  the  remains  of 
Christopher  Columbus. 

A  facsimile  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  lid  of  the  case  contain- 
ing the  remains  is  also  inclosed. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  HALL." 

The  Secretary  of 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 

Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  W. 

H.M.S.  "  Sirius," 
Port  Royal,  27th  Nov.  1879. 

"  SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  in  reference  to  our 
visit  to  St.  Domingo  in  this  ship,  of  an  interesting  circumstance 
which  was  brought  to  my  notice,  viz.,  that  of  the  discovery  of 
the  remains  of  Christopher  Columbus  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
old  city,  first  founded  by  him. 

2.  You  will  remember  that  these  remains  were  supposed  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  Havanna  in  1584  ;  but  it  now  appears 
that,  through  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  having  been 
destroyed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  exact  position  of  Columbus's 
tomb,  although  believed  to  be  situated  in  the  north  side  of  the 
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altar,  and  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  there,  was  not  accurately 
known. 

In  consequence  of  this  it  appears  the  first  case  discovered 
containing  human  remains,  on  seeking  for  those  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  were  those  of  Diego  Columbus,  his  son  (but  having 
on  it  no  inscription)  ;  and  this  was  sent  to  Havanna,  and  the 
empty  tomb  has  ever  since  been  shown  as  that  wherein  the 
remains  of  Christopher  Columbus  had  once  been  buried. 

3.  On  repairing  the  cathedral  nearly   two  years  ago  there 
was  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  but  not  in  the  corre- 
sponding place,  the  remains  of  Luis   Columbus;   and  as  the 
repairs  to  the  church  were  continued,  and  the  corresponding 
place  to  this  last  on  the  north  side  was  examined,  a  leaden  case 
was  found  having  the  initials  of  Christopher  Columbus  on  the 
ends  and  sides,  and  the  inscription,  herewith  inclosed,  thereon, 
one  on  the  outside  and  the  other  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  (in  old 
English  or  German  characters).     A  silver  plate  was  also  dis- 
covered in  the  vault,  which  had  fallen  down  through  the  corro- 
sion of  the  screws  that  held  it,  having  his  name  on  it. 

4.  I  saw  the  box  with  its  contents,  and  its  appearance  and 
age,  as  well  as  the  inscriptions  on  it,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
any  one   to  doubt  that  it  was  the  original  case  containing  the 
remains  of  Christopher   Columbus  ;  the  only  thing  that  could 
produce  a  doubt  was  that  suggested  by  the  Archbishop  in  show- 
ing it  to  us,  viz.,  the  fact  that  a  bullet  was  found  among  the 
bones  ;  and,  although  Christopher  Columbus  is  known  to  have 
often  been  engaged  with  his  uncle  in  the  Mediterranean  in  his 
early  life,  no  mention  has  ever  been  made  of  his  being  wounded 
by  a  bullet,  but,  as  the  Archbishop  pointed  out,  he  says  in  one 
of  his  letters,  '  I  am  suffering  from  my  wound ' ;  and  that  his 
historians,  who  interpreted  this  as  a  moral  expression  for  the 
treatment  he  was  experiencing,  were  most  likely  mistaken. 

5.  I  have  not,  however,  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  were 
the  genuine  remains  of  Christopher    Columbus,   and  that  the 
empty  grave  by  the  side  of  the  one  in  which  they  were  found, 
hitherto  shown  as  his,  was  that  of  Diego  Columbus,  who  was 
known  to  be  buried  also  near  the  same  spot. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)     G.  L.  SULIVAN,  Captain." 

H.  S.  MILMAN,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  said  that  the  Society  should 
acknowledge  with  its  usual  courtesy  the  action  of  Government 
in  thus  communicating  matters  within  the  Society's  province  for 
examination  and  illustration.  In  the  present  case  that  action 
had  a  good  historical  result,  for  he  happened  to  be  able  to  supply 
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the  important  sequel  to  the  story  related  in  Captain  Sulivan's 
report.  That  story  had  been  referred  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment to  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  and  care- 
fully investigated  by  the  Academy,  which  had  embodied  the 
evidence  collected,  and  the  decision  arrived  at  in  an  exhaustive 
report,  suitably  printed  and  illustrated.* 

This  report  was  unfavourable  to  the  theory  of  the  local  autho- 
rities, upheld  the  authenticity  of  the  remains  transferred  from 
St.  Domingo  to  Havanna  in  1795,  and  fully  accounted  for  the 
remains  and  inscriptions  lately  discovered.  It  is  in  the  Spanish 
language,  and  a  copy  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Travers  Twiss, 
who  has  printed  its  substance  in  the  Nautical  Magazine,  and 
also  as  a  monograph. 

The  history  of  the  burial,  or  rather  burials,  of  Columbus,  is 
shortly  this: — Dying  in  poverty  at  Valladolid  in  1506,  and 
expressing  by  will  a  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  city  of  La  Concep- 
cion,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  he  rested  first  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent  at  Valladolid;  secondly,  in  1513,  in  the  Carthu- 
sian convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  las  Cucons  at  Seville  (ready  for 
transport  by  sea) ;  thirdly,  in  1549,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Domingo  ;  fourthly,  in  1795  (being  transferred  on  the  cession 
of  St.  Domingo  to  France),  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Havanna. 
The  last  transfer  and  burial  were  performed  with  peculiar  care 
and  ceremony.  That  the  remains  then  dealt  with  were  truly 
those  of  the  great  Don  Cristoval  Colon  was  never  doubted  until 
the  late  discovery. 

The  great  Don  Cristoval  had  a  son,  Diego,  who  had  two  sons, 
Luis  and  Cristoval,  and  there  is  historical  evidence  that  the 
grandson,  Cristoval,  died  before  his  brother  Luis,  that  Luis  died 
in  1572,  and  that  both  were  buried  near  their  grandfather  in 
the  chancel  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Domingo.  During 
repairs  in  1877,  a  leaden  coffin,  inscribed  as  that  of  a  Don 
Luis,"  was  found,  and  raised  no  question,  but  soon  afterwards 
another,  inscribed  as  that  of  "  Don  Cristoval,"  came  to  light, 
and  seems  to  have  been  at  once  attributed  to  the  great  Don 
Cristoval. 

In  support  of  this  attribution,  certain  further  inscriptions 
appear  on  the  latter  coffin,  and  on  a  metal  plate,  said  to  have 
been  found  within  it.  These  further  inscriptions  have  been 
carefully  sifted  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid, 
and  shown  to  be  historically  impossible,  not  only  as  referring  to 
the  great  Don  Cristoval  but  even  as  expressions  used  in  the 

*  The  following  is  the  title  of  the  work  referred  to  :—  Los  restos  de  Colon. 
Informe  de  la  Keal  Academia  de  la  Historia  al  Gobierno  de  S.M.  Sobre  el 
supuesto  hallazgo  de  los  verdaderos  restos  de  Cristoval  Colon  e.n  la  Iglesia 
Catedral  de  Santo  Domingo.  12°.  Madrid,  1879. 
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time  of  his  grandson.  Further,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
remains  as  found  are  far  more  ample  and  perfect  than  those  of 
the  great  Don  Cristoval,  as  authentically  described  in  1783. 
In  short,  on  the  one  hand,  the  evidence  as  to  the  remains  being 
those  of  the  grandfather  breaks  down,  and  so  much  of  the 
inscription  as  may  be  authentic  is  accounted  for  as  belonging  to 
the  remains  of  the  grandson. 

How  the  impossible  inscriptions  came  into  being  is  open  to 
conjecture  ;  why  they  came  into  being  is  the  subject  of  a  sug- 
gestion by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  submit  that  thanks  should  be  given  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  for  its  prompt  and  courteous  recognition 
of  this  Society  as  a  referee  on  antiquarian  questions,  and  that 
this  Society,  and  every  Fellow  of  it,  perform  a  proper  function 
in  testing  questions  so  referred. 

J.  E.  LEE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Devon,  commu- 
nicated in  a  letter  to  Augustus  W.  Franks,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Director, 
dated  3rd  June,  1880,  the  following  account  of  some  Cave  explo- 
rations at  Tor  Bryan.  Mr.  Lee  also  exhibited  a  large  collection 
of  flint  and  other  remains  found  in  the  caves. 

Villa  Syracusa,  Torquay, 

3rd  January,  1880. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Franks, — I  believe  it  is  a  part  of  my  duty  to 
communicate  to  you  for  the  Society  any  archaeological  informa- 
tion which  conies  to  my  knowledge  in  this  county,  and  I  there- 
fore beg  to  send  you  a  few  particulars  of  a  cave,  or  rather  a 
series  of  caves,  which  have  been  worked  literally  by  the  manual 
labour  of  a  single  individual,  and  which  have  produced  some- 
what remarkable  results. 

These  caves,  rock-shelters,  or  fissures,  are  situated  at  Tor 
Bryan,  a  very  small  village  near  Denbury,  in  this  county.  The 
vicarage  is  placed  on  one  side  of  a  pretty  little  valley,  the  base 
of  which  is  alluvial  soil,  and  the  opposite  side  is  one  of  the  masses 
of  Devonian  limestone  rock  so  common  in  this  district ;  here, 
however,  the  mass  of  limestone  is  rather  larger  than  usual.  It 
is  now  covered  on  the  side  towards  the  valley  by  a  tolerably 
dense  wood,  and  the  caves  in  question  are  situated  in  the  knoll 
of  limestone  opposite  to  the  parsonage.  They  are  five  in  num- 
ber ;  of  which  probably  only  one  or  two  may  be  called  regular 
caves — one  may  be  called  a  rock-shelter,  and  the  others  are  in 
fact  little  more  than  fissures. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  caves  have  been  examined  and  par- 
tially worked  out  by  a  single  individual  and  exclusively  by  his 
own  labour.  Great  praise  is  due  to  him  for  his  untiring  energy, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  particulars. 
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About  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  simply  an  assistant  in  a  linen- 
draper's  shop,  but  was  attracted  by  the  interest  attached  to  cave 
investigation,  and  when  he  could  obtain  a  holiday  even  at  that 
time  he  worked  at  these  caves.  About  ten  years  ago,  having 
then  saved  a  trifle  of  money,  and  the  work  of  a  shop  not  appear-  • 
ing  to  suit  his  health,  he  relinquished  business  entirely  and  set 
to  work  '  cave  hunting '  as  a  profession,  making  his  small 
savings  go  as  far  towards  his  support  as  he  could.  He  first  hired 
a  small  cottage  at  Denbury,  but  latterly  has  engaged  one  at 
Tor  Bryan,  and  regularly  works  day  by  day  at  these  caves.  The 
result  is  most  singular — last  week  I  drove  over  to  see  the  booty 
he  had  secured,  and  my  astonishment  was  great  to  find  that  he 
had  in  his  cottage  six  large  drawers  or  trays,  each  about  two  feet 
long  by  a  foot  and  a-half  wide,  the  whole  filled  with  teeth  of 
bear,  rhinoceros,  hyena,  a  few  of  the  horse  and  of  the  wolf  or 
dog.  When  asked  about  bones,  Mr.  Widger  replied  that  he  had 
many  barrowfuls,  and  amongst  them  several  horns,  some  of 
which  were  those  of  the  reindeer. 

I  believe  his  funds  are  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  he  is  very 
anxious  himself  to  finish  the  exploration  of  these  caves  ;  he  thinks 
that  two  years  will  be  required  to  complete  them  if  he  goes  on 
at  the  same  rate  as  hitherto. 

When  the  British  Association  met  at  Plymouth  in  1877  I 
induced  Mr.  Widger  to  become  an  Associate,  and  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  better  specimens  of  teeth  to  Professor  Eolleston  and 
Section  C.  Dr.  Woodward  also  of  the  British  Museum  saw  them, 
and  I  believe  he  is  now  in  treaty  respecting  a  purchase. 

These  bones  and  teeth,  however,  are  more  of  interest  to  the  geo- 
logist than  to  the  antiquary,  so  that  I  have  not  asked  Mr.  Widger 
to  lend  me  any  of  them  to  exhibit,  but  he  has  very  kindly 
allowed  me  to  send  up  for  exhibition  at  the  Society's  meeting  a 
number  of  flint  implements  and  other  remains  found  in  these 
caves.  They  appear  to  me  of  very  great  interest,  and,  as  it  is 
desirable  that  the  account  of  such  an  interesting  place  should 
not  be  brought  before  the  Society  secondhand,  I  have  requested 
Mr.  Widger  to  write  to  me  a  few  particulars  respecting  the  de- 
posits found  in  the  caves,  and  the  position  of  the  antiquities  in 
these  deposits.  I  inclose  his  letter. 

Mr.  Widger  has  so  far  worked  out  these  results  single-handed ; 
and  though,  possibly,  scientific  accuracy  might  have  been  a  little 
more  desirable,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  entitled  to  very 
great  credit  for  his  perseverance  and  determination. 

Of  course  he  would  be  glad  to  have  great  care  taken  of  the 
specimens,  and  this  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  attend  to.  He 
would  also  be  glad  to  have  the  whole  of  them  returned  to  him ; 
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perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  addressed  to  me  at  Tor- 
quay, and  I  will  see  that  they  are  forwarded  to  him. 

I  remain,  &c., 

JOHN  EDWARD  LEE." 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Widger  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Lee. 

Tor  Bryan,  vid  Newton  Abbot. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Lee, — As  you  requested  me,  I  give  you  the  par- 
ticulars about  the  caves  and  tunnels  at  Tor  Bryan. 

They  are  five  in  number — two  of  the  first  and  three  of  the 
latter ;  the  beds  in  some  respects  are  similar,  but  no  two  are 
exactly  alike.  I  will  begin  at  No.  1 ,  and  follow  them  in  order ; 
there  were  not  many  flints  found  in  this  cavern.  The  white 
blade  I  sent  you  was  found  at  the  entrance,  15  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  next  is  No.  1  tunnel,  40  feet  long,  from  5  to  6 
feet  high  and  2  feet  wide;  very  few  were  found  here.  About  100 
feet  beyond  this  is  situated  No.  3  tunnel,  50  feet  long,  5  feet  6 
inches  high,  and  2  feet  wide ;  from  this  tunnel  came  the  large 
round  flint,  the  tibia  bone,  and  the  two  pieces  of  reindeer  antler. 
About  500  yards  from  No.  3  tunnel  is  the  No.  2  cavern,  50  feet 
long,  from  8  to  12  feet  wide  and  from  15  to  25  feet  high.  The 
deposits  here  are  as  follows  :  On  the  top,  angular  stones  and 
boulders,  2  to  3  feet  thick  ;  dark  mould,  1  foot ;  white  stalag- 
mite floor,  10  to  12  inches ;  angular  and  rolled  stones,  2  feet  6 
inches  ;  crystalline  floor,  1  foot  6  inches ;  red  clay,  2  feet ; 
white  seam  clay,  3  inches ;  another  deposit  of  clay  of  a  lighter 
shade,  1  foot ;  fine  sand  and  gravel  covering  the  rock  floor,  3 
inches.  At  the  entrance  to  this  cave,  scooped  out  of  the  rolled 
stone  bed,  was  a  circular  pit  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  2 
feet  deep,  filled  with  ashes ;  about  half  of  this  deposit  at  the 
bottom  was  of  a  very  light  grey  colour,  whilst  the  uppermost  was 
quite  black.  In  those  deposits  I  found  all  the  flints  on  large 
cards  forwarded  to  you,  and  -the  light  or  dark  colours  will  indi- 
cate in  which  beds  they  were  found.  The  little  bone  implement 
with  the  loop  in  the  side  of  it  was  also  found  with  the  black 
flints.  All  the  flint  blades  or  small  cards  were  found  in  rolled 
stone  layers  at  various  depths.  At  the  lowest  part  of  this  lane 
was  found  the  small  flint,  with  some  of  the  sand  in  which  it 
was  found.  We  next  come  to  the  broken  cavern.  The  deposits 
here  are  as  under:  Angular  stones,  1  foot  6  inches;  dark 
mould,  1  foot ;  charcoal  bed,  1  to  2  feet ;  white  stalagmite  floor, 
2  feet  6  inches.  In  this  floor,  after  knocking  it  to  pieces,  I 
found  the  beautiful  little  serrated  flint,  also  the  worked  arrow- 
heads, and  the  light- coloured  fragments  of  pottery ;  the  dark 
pottery  came  from  the  charcoal  bed. 
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I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  understand  this  very  indifferent 
description  of  my  varied  researches  in  those  caves*  and  tunnels. 
I  can  wield  the  pick  and  sledge  far  better  than  I  can  the  pen. 

I  remain,  &c., 

J.  L.  WIDGER." 

W.  M.  WYLIE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
account  of  some  Pfahlbau  discoveries  in  the  lakes  of  Bienne  and 
Neuchatel,  the  substance  of  which  had  been  communicated  to 
him  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller,  Hon.  F.S.A.  :— 

"  Our  excellent  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Keller,  of  Zurich, 
aware  of  the  interest  we  all  take  in  Pfahlbau  discovery,  kindly 
sent  me,  in  September  last,  sketches  of  certain  objects  recently 
found  in  the  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neuchatel.  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  exhibiting  these  sketches. 

The  long  weapon— if  weapon  of  offence  indeed  it  be— is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Pfahlbau  productions.  It 
was  discovered  by  a  fisherman  at  the  small  Pfahlbau  station  of 
Locraz — Germ.  Liischerz — and  is  the  very  largest  example  of 
the  bipennis,  or  double-axe,  ever  yet  met  with.  It  has  a  further 
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rare  peculiarity  in  being  of  pure  copper,  a  circumstance  so  un- 
usual and  important  that,  at  my  instance,  Dr.  Keller  obtained 
an  analysis  from  a  competent  expert. 

The  length  and  weight  of  this  bipennis  seem  to  disqualify  it 
for  a  war  weapon,  unless  in  the  hands  of  a  very  giant.  The 
actual  length  is  41  centimetres,  or  over  16  inches,  while  the 
weight,  as  given  by  Dr.  Keller,  is  no  less  than  3  kilogrammes, 
or  about  6  pounds  9  ounces.  The  weapon  is  evidently  in  an  un- 
finished condition.  Thus,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  the  bore  to 
receive  the  haft  or  handle  has  only  just  been  commenced,  while 
the  edges  of  the  axes  have  not  yet  been  ground  down  to  a  cut- 
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ting  state.  That  the  bore  was  not  contrived  at  the  time  of  cast- 
ing may  be  assigned  to  the  want  of  metallurgical  skill  of  an  early 
age.  My  own  view,  however,  is  that  in  all  probability  this 
weapon  came  from  Italy,  or  elsewhere,  as  a  mere  matter  of  com- 
merce in  the  form  of  a  plain  bar  or  ingot  of  copper — saumon  is 
the  French  term.  Pure  copper  is  so  readily  malleable  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  hammering  the  plain  bar  into  its  present 
form  on  the  Pfahlbau  platform. 

The  smaller  drawing,  which  Dr.  Keller  sends  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  also  represents  a  bronze  bipennis  from  the  Lower 
Danube  lands,  and  now  in  the  Zurich  Museum.  There  is  much 
of  the  Amazonian  type  about  this  weapon,  which  closely 
resembles  a  trophy  sculptured  on  the  Porta  Aurata,  or  Roman 
arch  of  the  Sergii,  at  Pola,  in  Istria.* 

True  it  is  that  we  cannot  learn  from  the  sculptured  stone 
whether  this  was  an  emblem  of  a  past  or  the  then  present  age  ; 
or  whether  the  original  weapon  here  designated  was  of  bronze 
or  of  iron.  But  the  usages  of  Vindelicia,  Noricum,  and  of  all 
the  country  from  the  Inn  and  Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  were 
probably  very  much  alike. 


Vindelici  quibus 


Mos  unde  deductus  per  omne 

Tempus  Amazonia  securi 
Dextras  obarmet  quserere  distuli.t 

As  then  the  use  of  the  double-axe  could  scarcely  have  been 
confined  per  omne  tempus  to  the  Vindelici  alone  among  so  many 
other  cognate  tribes,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  well- 
tempered  iron  of  the  Noric  forge — the  Noricus  ensis  was  famous 
even  in  the  days  of  Augustus — was  produced  amid  other 
forests  than  those  of  Noricum.  The  Amazonia  securis  of  Horace 
no  doubt  long  remained  the  fighting  weapon  of  the  Danube 
nations,  even  when  iron  had  taken  the  place  of  copper  and 
bronze  in  its  formation. 

So  little  indeed  has  been  known  of  the  bipennis,  that  some 
distinguished  archaeologists  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  its  very 
existence,  and  relegate  its  use  and  history  to  the  realms  of 
poetry.  But  we  have  far  greater  opportunities  of  archaeological 
comparison  now  than  were  formerly  possessed,  and  progress  has 
been  made.  We  can  now  refer  inquirers  to  the  invaluable 
pages  of  Lindenschmit's  Alterthiimert  for  examples  of  the 
double-axe,  whether  in  stone,  copper,  or  bronze ;  while  the 
National  Museum  of  Hungary,  at  Buda-Pest,§  contains  a  re- 

*  Kossini,  Archi  Trionfali.    Roma,  1833. 

f  Hor.  Carm.  iv.  4,  18. 

J  Erster  Band,  Heft  iv.  Taf.  1.     Zweiter  Band,  Heft  iii.  Taf.  2,  fig.  1. 

§  Catalogue  de  1'Exposition  Prehistorique.    Buda-Pest,  1876,  p.  139,  et  seq. 
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markable  collection  of  both  single  and  double-axes  in  copper 
and  bronze. 

In  the  British  Museum  we  have  several  examples  of  the 
bronze  bipennis  from  Greece.  Also  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum 
are  examples  from  Naxos  and  Acarnania,  also  from  Italy.  Dr. 
Engelhardt  considers  our  Bienne  example  as  very  rare. 

But  the  drawings  before  us  suffice  to  prove  the  reality  of  the 
Amazonia  securis,  which  Horace  moreover  may  have  actually 
seen  at  Rome  among  other  spoils  of  the  Vindelici  brought  back 
by  the  legions  of  Drusus.  The  words  of  Horace  show,  however, 
that  he  considered  the  weapon  barbaric,  and  that  it  was  not 
used  in  the  Roman  army  at  that  period. 

Piranesi  indeed  speaks  of  a  bronze  bipennis  found  in  a  tomb 
near  Rome.  But  this  is  of  another  type  and  later  date.*  Pira- 
nesi conceives  it  to  have  belonged  to  consular  fasces.  The  form 
of  the  blades  resembles  the  central  brass  ornament  of  a  Roman 
shield  in  the  Treves  Museum,  of  which  I  made  a  sketch  some 
years  ago. 

The  double-axe  of  the  stone  age  is  a  more  common  weapon, 
and  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  museums,  especially  in  Den- 
mark. Lindenschmit  gives  some  examples  in  his  Alterthiimer.f 
Examples  have  been  found  in  Italy. 

Of  the  iron  double-axe  of  any  age,  or  people,  I  cannot  adduce 
an  example — though  such  may  very  probably  exist.  Vegetius 
speaks  of  it  very  distinctly  at  a  late  period,  though  solely  as  an 
implement  for  cutting  the  cordage  of  vessels  in  naval  warfare.  J 

Both  Procopius  §  and  Agathias,  ||  however — especially  the 
former — make  such  precise  mention  of  the  TreXe^u?  a^tardyao? 
— ofu?  e/carepwdij  as  used  by  the  Teutonic  tribes,  that  we  can- 
not doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  war  weapon  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. So,  too,  Corippus  Africanus,l[ 

Multaque  ancipites  splendescere  luce  bipennes. 

Iron  double-bladed  implements  were  found,  years  ago,  with  a 
mass  of  other  iron  reliques,  under  some  Roman  ruins  at  Kaiser 
Augst,  near  Bale,  and  exist  in  the  Bale  Museum. 

Others  of  the  same  kind  were  also  met  with  in  the  Roman 
camp  at  Dalheim,  in  Luxemburg,  examined  by  Professor  Nar- 
mur  **  in  1851.  But  these  examples  seem  only  to  have  been  the 
tools  of  workmen. 

*  Antichita  Romane.     Tav.  xlix. 
f  Erster  Band.  Heft  iv.  Taf.  1. 

J  De  Re  Militari,  iv.  46,  "  Bipennis  est  securis  habens  ex  utraque  parte  latis- 
simum,  et  acutissimum  ferrum." 
De  Bell.  Goth.  ii.  26. 
Hist.  ii.  5. 

De  Laud.  Justin.  Aug.  iii.  177. 
**  Report  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Luxemburg  Society,  1852. 
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Gregory  of  Tours  and  other  old  chroniclers  of  those  times 
term  the  Frankish  battle-axe  both  francisca  and  bipennis,  which 
latter  it  certainly  is  not ;  but  the  term,  no  doubt,  was  a  record 
of  the  past,  and  came  to  be  used  in  a  secondary  and  technical 
sense. 

To  return  to  our  text,  this  Pfahlbau  bipennis  is  stated  on  the 
high  authority  of  Dr.  Keller  to  be  of  copper.  This  fact,  taking 
also  into  account  the  inability  to  arrange  the  shaft-hole  at  the 
time  of  casting,  would  indicate  a  very  remote  anticjuity.  Now- 
a-days  we  regard  it  as  a  mere  ingot,  and  fashioned  in  Switzer- 
land. I  am  not  sure  that  any  example  of  objects  of  pure 
copper  has  ever  before  occurred  in  Switzerland,  but  the  Zurich 
Museum  has  some  examples  of  copper  axes  found  in  Hungary, 
where  they  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  though  of  no  unusual 
size. 

At  the  last  Congress  of  the  Prehistoric  Society  at  Buda-Pest 
there  was  a  considerable  collection  of  axes,  mostly  of  copper,* 
and  these  are  looked  on  as  among  the  most  ancient  remains  of 
Hungary.  Herr  Pulszky,  in  fact,  is  greatly  inclined  to  believe 
the  existence  of  a  copper  age  either  before  tin  became  known 
or  generally  attainable.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  such 
a  discussion,  but  the  free  use  of  copper  in  Hungary,  and  else- 
where, would  tend  to  sanction  such  a  theory,  at  least  locally. 

The  other  Pfahlbau  relique  comes  from  the  little  settlement  at 
Point  de  Grain,  Bevaix,  near  Neuchatel.  It  is  a  post  of  fir, 
found  embedded  in  mud,  and  altogether  sui  generis.  It  looks 
more  like  a  portion  of  a  rude  capstan  than  anything  else.  There 
are  marks  on  it  as  though  worn  by  ropes,  which  has  led  to  the 
idea  that  it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  tying  boats  to.  The 
base,  however,  is  too  short  for  this  use.  The  height  of  the  post 
is  five  feet  six  inches,  and  the  circumference  of  the  base  is  thirty- 
four  inches.  Both  the  top  chapiteau  and  the  base  piedestal  of 
the  post  have  five  corresponding  apertures. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Swiss  antiquaries  will  probably  furnish 
the  solution  of  this  Pfahlbau  riddle." 

EDWARD  PEACOCK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Lin- 
colnshire, communicated  the  following  Notes  on  the  word  "  Os- 
mund "  : — 

u  Osmund,  osemund,  and  osmond — as  the  word  is  variously 
spelt — is  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  old  account-rolls,  inven- 
tories, and  documents  of  the  like  kind.  It  is  to  be  found  in 

*  Congres  International  d'Authropologie  et  d'Arclieologie  Prehistoriques, 
Compte-Rendu  de  la  huitieme  Session,  Buda-Pest,  1876,  vol.  i.  Catalogue  de 
1'Exposition  Prehistorique,  Buda-Pest,  1876,  p.  139,  et  seq. 
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but  few  of  our  dictionaries,  and  when  it  is  given  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  term  does  not  seem  to  have  been  clearly  appre- 
hended. The  earliest  instance  of  the  word  that  I  have  found  is 
in  Le  Domesday  de  G-ippewyz,  where  we  find,  "  De  osemund 
seyt  la  custume  prise  en  mayme  la  manere  com  de  ascer,'  or,  as 
it  is  given  in  the  English  version,  <  of  osmond  be  the  custum 
takyn  as  of  brasse.'  *  The  word  is  here  glossed  '  a  kind  of 
ore  or  ironstone.'  In  a  compotus  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
relating  to  the  port  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  we  find,  '  D'  Willo 

Bird  p  ij  last'  di  landirn  ix  bund  fruoldirn  ix  bar  osmond   x.x 

!X  1  A. 

waynscot'  xxx  remis  val  xvu  xiii8  viiid  subs  x8  vd  ob.'f  No 
explanation  of  the  word  is  given. 

In  the  Libel  of  English  Policy,  a  poem  which  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright  confidently  attributed  to  1436—1437,  <  os- 
monde,  coppre,  bow-staffes,  stile,  and  wex,'J  occur  among  a 
list  of  commodities.  The  word  is  interpreted  '  a  sort  of  iron.' 

The  word  occurs  also  in  6  The  Treaty  se  of  fysshinge  with  an 
angle,'  which  is  attributed  to  Dame  Juliana  Berners.  The  reader 
is  there  told  how  he  must  make  his  fishhooks  '  of  stele  and  of 
osmonde/§ 

In  the  Expenses  of  Sir  John  Howard,  Knight,  1465,  the  fol- 
lowing entry  occurs  :  '  Item,  my  mastyr  paid  for  iij  sheffe 
osmond  bout  be  Pakwode  ffor  to  make  arow  hedes  ijs.'||  In  a 
note  we  are  told  that  it  is  '  a  species  of  iron  so  called.' 

In  a  complaint  against  certain  H umber  pirates,  or  sea- 
thieves,  which  occurs  among  the  Star  Chamber  Records  of  the 
reign  of 'Henry  VIII. , '  one  last  of  osmonds '  is  mentioned  with 
other  merchandise  that  was  stolen.^ 

In  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  for 
1510 — 1511  there  is  the  entry  of  a  charge  of  eightpence  paid  to 
6  Robert  Stewynson  for  osmondes  to  bell  yokes,'**  and  in  1530 
tenpence  is  accounted  for  as  paid  to  '  the  clock-mender  for 
osmundes.'ft 

The  word  occurs  once  at  least  in  the  statutes  of  the  realm. 
'  Item,  for  everie  last  of  osmondes  accompanying  xiiij  barrilis 
for  a  last  viij8,'  is  to  be  found  in  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  144J 

*  The  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  ed.  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  ii.  190, 191. 

f  Notices  relative  to  the  Early  History  of  the  Town  and  Port  of  Hull,  by 
Charles  Frost.  Appendix,  18. 

J  Political  Poems  and  Songs  (Rolls  series),  ii.  171. 

§  Edit.  1827,  p.  7. 

||  Manners  and  Household  Expences  of  England  ....  illustrated  by  original 
records  (Roxburgh  Club),  p.  301. 

t  Yorks.  Arch,  and  Topog.  Journal,  ii.  248. 

**  Vol.  i.  p.  190. 

ft  Vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

H  Record  Com.  ed.  iii,  761. 
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111  the  will  of  Henry  Anderson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchant,  dated  1558,  there  is  a  list  of  certain  metal  goods  in 
the  6  seller  on  the  hyll  under  the  chapell,'  and  among  them  are 
a  quantity  of  osmondes,  which  are  distinguished  from  '  Amyshe 
iron,'  '  Englishe  iron,'  and  '  Spanishe  iron.'  Parcels  of  each 
were  kept  in  the  same  place.* 

The  Inventory  of  the  Goods  of  John  Nevill,  of  Faldingworth, 
Lincolnshire j  a  MS.  in  my  own  possession,  dated  the  7th  of 
Edward  VI. ,  supplies  two  examples  of  this  word.  In  the  neder 
buttery  he  had  '  a  barrell  of  osmonds,'  valued  at  fourteen 
shillings,  and  in  the  mylkehouse  and  bakhouse  '  certayne  os- 
monds in  a  barrell,'  valued  at  four  shillings. 

In  Hackluyt's  Voyages  we  read  of  *  one  crayer  laden  with 
osmunds  and  with  divers  other  merchandizes.'! 

In  the  Customs  and  Valuation  of  Merchandizes  for  Scotland, 
1612,  occurs,  i  Spanish,  spruce,  and  Sweedens  irne,  the  stane 
weght  theairof  xiijs  iiijd  ....  osmondes,  the  stane  xiij8  iiijd.'J 

The  last  instance  I  have  met  with  of  it,  used  as  a  vernacular 
word,  is  in  The  Builder's  Guide  and  Gentlemen  and  Traders' 
Assistant  ....  by  William  Salmon,  junior,  carpenter,  of  Col- 
chester. Unfortunately,  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  other 
copy  of  this  work  except  the  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  this 
has  had  the  date  cut  off  in  binding.  There  is  not  much  doubt, 
however,  that  the  book  was  issued  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  In  a  table  of  measures  therein  we  are  told  that  '  a 
last  of  osmonds  or  iron  stone  is  4,000  weight.'  § 

It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  conclude  that  Salmon  derived  this  word 
from  some  book  rather  than  from  his  every-day  experience  as  a 
carpenter.  It  does  not  occur  in  Spelman's  Glossarium  Archaeo- 
logicum  under  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  but  is  to  be  found 
under  Last,  where  it  is  left  unexplained.  In  Thomas  Blount's 
Law  Dictionary  it  is  given,  and  this  entry  in  Spelman  is  referred 
to  ;  the  explanation  is  such  as  to  show  that  the  writer  had  very 
imperfect  information  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  he  was 
endeavouring  to  interpret.  He  says  that  it  is  '  a  kind  of  ore, 
or  iron-stone,  assuming  the  nature  of  iron,  and  it  seems  was 
anciently  brought  into  England.' 

Cowel's  Law  Dictionary,  ed.  1727,  repeats  these  exact  words 
without  addition.  Giles  Jacob's  New  Law  Dictionary,  7th  ed. 
1756,  calls  it  £  a  kind  of  ore  of  which  iron  is  made,  anciently 
brought  into  England.'  James  Whishaw's  New  Law  Dic- 
tionary, 1829,  repeats  Jacob's  statement  with  a  slightly  varied 

*  Wills  and  Inv.  of  the  Northern  Counties.    (Surtees  Society.)    Vol.  i.  p.  166. 

f  Ed.  1598,  i.  170. 

t  Leiger  of  Andrew  Halyburton,  p.  316, 

?  P.  150. 
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arrangement  of  words.  James  Kersey,  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  dictionary,  and  N.  Bailey,  in  his  thirteenth  edition,  both  say 
that  it  is  '  the  ore  of  which  iron  is  made.'  Modern  dictionary- 
makers  and  annotators  seemed  to  have  gained  their  information 
from  some  of  the  above- quoted  authorities.  Halliwell  and 
Wright  both  appear  to  have  known  that  there  was  a  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  word,  as  the  former  calls  it  vaguely 
6  a  kind  of  iron,'  and  the  latter  '  a  sort  of  iron.'  Admiral  W. 
H.  Smyth  conceived  it  to  be  i  the  old  term  for  pig-iron.'  * 

Mr.  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers  in  his  History  of  Agriculture 
and  Prices  in  England  refers  to  osmond  on  two  occasions.  He 
tells  us  that  in  all  likelihood  it  had  '  a  foreign  origin,  and  that  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  latter  period  it  indicated  a  variety  of 
steel. 'f 

Mr.  T.  Hudson  Turner  felt  that  the  word  was  obscure,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  doubtfully  in  consequence.  The  guess  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  word  was  not  an  unnatural  one  ;  it  is,  however, 
almost  certainly  wrong,  and  furnishes  another  instance  of  the 
futility  of  mere  speculation  in  matters  of  philology.  His  words 
are,  '  There  is  also  another  sort  of  iron  mentioned  in  accounts 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  it  is  called  Osmund  ;  the  signification 
of  the  term  is  not  very  obvious,  though  we  may  presume  it  to 
be  the  name  of  the  place  of  manufacture.'  } 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Turner  derived  the  notion  that 
Osmund  took  its  name  from  a  place  from  some  foreign  book  of 
reference,  for  in  J.  Kramer's,  junior,  Algemeene  Kunstwooden- 
tolk,  Osemund  or  Otzmund  is  defined  as  a  sort  of  Swedish  iron 
bars,  called  thus  from  an  iron-mill  of  the  same  name.  A  nega- 
tive cannot  in  this  case  be  absolutely  proved,  but  from  inquiries 
I  have  made  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  a 
very  high  degree  improbable  that  such  a  transference  of  a  local 
name  to  a  manufactured  article  should  have  occurred.  No  such 
place  is  at  present  known,  and  Hiibner  and  Zincke's  Curieuses 
und  lleales  ....  Lexicon,  while  defining  Osemund  correctly  as 
"  das  beste  Eisen,  so  aus  Schweden  kommt,"  makes  no  reference 
to  any  place  of  that  name.  Zedler's  Universal  Lexicon,  a  work 
of  high  authority  on  such  a  matter,  uses  similar  words,  and 
directs  the  reader  to  the  following  passage  in  the  Meisznische- 
land  und  Berg  Chronica  of  Petrus  Albinus,  i  Das  allerbeste 
Eisen  wird  in  Schweden  gemacht,  so  man  Osemuth  nennet,  eben 
in  uplandt  hernach  in  demselben  Wald,  so  von  Kopperthal  bis 
zum  Port  Tuna  reichet.'  § 

*  Sailors'  Word  Book,  sub  vofl. 

f  Vol.  i.  pp.  145,  470. 

t  Some  Account  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  England,  p.  xxxi. 

§  1589, 1590,  Titel  xv.  122. 
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Osmunds  were  clearly  not,  as  we  have  been  told,  iron  ore  or 
pig-iron,  but  the  very  best  iron  used,  and  probably  used  only  for 
the  finest  purposes,  such  as  arrow-heads,  fish-hooks,  the  repairs  of 
bell-gear,  and  the  works  of  clocks.  It  would  seem  that  it  came  to 
this  country,  at  least  sometimes,  not  in  large  pieces  but  in  short 
small  bars.  Sheaves  of  Osmunds  are  spoken  of  in  1465,  and 
John  Nevill,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  century,  kept  his  in 
barrels.  Dr.  John  Percy  in  his  great  work  on  metallurgy  gives 
a  full  and  most  interesting  account  of  the  Osmund  process  of 
manufacturing  iron,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  operation  in  Fin- 
land. The  ore  treated  in  the  Osmund  furnaces  was  bog  iron- 
ore,  which  6  consists  essentially  of  hydrated  sesqui-oxide  of  iron.' 
It  was  gathered  from  the  bottoms  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  is 
found  in  large  porous  brown  masses  of  sponge-like  texture. 
During  the  summer  months  the  ore  was  sought  for  in  boats,  and 
gathered  in  by  means  of  drags,  and  in  the  winter  when  the  rivers 
were  frozen  it  was  raked  up  through  holes  broken  in  the  ice. 
The  manner  in  which  it  was  collected  is  fully  described  by  Dr. 
Percy,  as  is  also  the  construction  of  the  simple  smelting  furnace 
that  was  used.*  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  in  his  Regnum  Sub- 
terraneum,  has  a  chapter  entitled  '  De  ferro  Svecano  Osmund 
vocato,'  in  which  he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  process  and  an 
engraving  of  the  furnace  and  tools  used  in  the  manufacture^ 
This  is  the  earliest  detailed  account  of  Osmund  iron  with  which 
I  have  become  acquainted. 

The  bog-iron  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of  our  eastern 
shires  was  smelted  in  the  Roman  time,  if  not  earlier,  and  there 
is  evidence  of  its  continuing  to  be  used  to  a  much  later  period. 
Probably  means  not  unlike  the  Osmund  process  were  employed 
in  preparing  it  for  use. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  in  conclusion  that  in  a  treaty,  or  pro- 
posed treaty,  with  the  king  of  Sweden  in  1551,  Ozimus  is  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  steel  and  copper.J  This  is  clearly 
the  same  or  a  kindred  word.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding 
the  text  of  the  treaty.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  when  it 
turns  up,  Ozimus  should  prove  a  misprint  for  Osmund." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 

Iron  and  Steel,  pp.  320-325. 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  119-124. 

Peter  Heylyn,  Eccl.  Restaurata,  Eccl.  Hist.  Soc.  ed.  i.  232.    Burnet'e  Hist 
Ref.  ed.  Pocock,  v.  16. 
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Thursday,  January  29th,  1880. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:— The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xii.  Parti.  January.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  : — The  Transactions  1879-80. 
No.  3.  4to.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Author,  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  :—  New  Lamps 
or  Old  ?  A  few  additional  Words  on  the  Momentous  Question  respecting 
the  E  and  the  A  in  the  name  of  our  National  Dramatist.  8vo.  Brighton, 
1880. 

From  the  Chetham  Society  :  —Publications. 

Vol.  105.  History  of  Garstang.  By  Lt.  Col.  Henry  Fishwick,  F.S.A.  Part  ii. 
Vol.  106.  Collectanea  Anglo-Poetica.  By  the  late  Rev.  T.  Corser,  M.A., 
F.S.A,  Partix. 

Vol.  107.    Inventories  of  Goods  in  the.  Churches  and  Chapels  of  Lancashire. 
Edited  by  J.  E.  Bailey,  F.S.A.     Part  I.— Salford  Hundred. 
3  vols.    4to.    Manchester,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxix.  No.  199.  [Completing 
the  volume.]  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  : — Report  of  the 
operations,  for  the  years  1878  and  1879.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1880. 

From  the  Authors  :— Keramic  Art  of  Japan.  By  W.  J.  Audsley  and  J.  L 
Bowes.  Part  Seventh.  [Completing  the  Work.]  Folio.  Liverpool  and 
London,  1879. 

From  the  Standard  Weights  and  Measures  Department,  Board  of  Trade  : — 
Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1878.  Report  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  their 
Proceedings  and  Business  under  the  said  Act.  Folio.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Cole .— Wixf ord  Church,  Warwickshire.  A  Paper  read 
before  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  on 
the  10th  of  July,  1878,  by  W.  Jeffrey  Hopkins,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.  8vo. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  Auditors  of  the  Society's  Accounts  for  the  past 
year : — 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  V.P. 
John  William  Ogle,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Henry  Charles  Coote,  Esq. 
Henry  Salusbury  Milman,  Esq. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  Council  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  Local  Secretaries  to  the  Society : — 
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Rev.  H.  T.  Armfield,  F.S.A.,  Essex. 
T.  F.  Kirby,  Esq.,  Hampshire. 
Rev.  James  Beck,  Suffolk. 
Edward  Purser,  Esq.,  Asia  Minor. 

<•* 
William  England  Hewlett,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

VISCOUNT  DILLON,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Gold  Bracelet  given  by 
Ferdinand  I.  (IV.),  King  of  Naples,  to  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq., 
English  Minister  at  Naples,  and  formerly  a  Vice- President  of 
the  Society,  from  whom  it  afterwards  came  by  marriage  into 
the  possession  of  the  Dillon  family. 

R.  W.  BINNS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  by  permission  of  the 
Hadley  Club,  Worcestershire,  a  painted  Panel  of  Arms  in  their 
possession,  on  which  A.  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Director, 
made  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  The  panel  exhibited  by  Mr.  Binns  is  a  square  of  2  ft.  11-J  in. 
in  form,  but  painted  so  that  one  of  the  corners  should  be 
upwards  like  a  modern  hatchment.  In  the  upper  angle  are  the 
arms  and  supporters  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  motto  SEMPER 
EADEM.  This  is  of  a  large  size,  and  on  each  side  are  two  small 
shields  of  arms,  and  below  eight  horizontal  rows  of  similar 
shields,  gradually  diminishing  in  number  and  also  slightly  in 
size  to  suit  the  form  of  the  panel ;  the  upper  part  of  each  shield 
is  painted  white,  to  admit  the  name  of  the  person  bearing  the 
arms  to  be  inscribed  upon  it,  and  above  is  represented  a  loop 
through  which  a  cord  appears  to  have  passed.  Unfortunately,  the 
painting  has  suffered,  and  the  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  lower 
shields  have  become  effaced.  Still  more  unfortunately,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club  attempted  some  years  since  to  restore  the  paint- 
ing, which  he  has  not  done  very  judiciously. 

The  shields  are  seventy- three  in  number,  and  are  those  of 
peers  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at  a  time  the  date  of  which  can 
very  nearly  be  fixed.  The  series  begins  with  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  ( Imprimis,  the  Marquis  of  WenchesterJ  therefore 
after  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1572  ;  then  follow 
the  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons  in  their  proper  order  of  prece- 
dence, and  among  the  barons  are  Lords  Compton,  Cheyne,  and 
probably  Norris,  created  8  May,  1572.  The  names  are  iden- 
tical with  those  given  in  '  The  Order  of  Proceeding  to  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  8th  May,  1572,'  as  given  in  Nichols's 
Progress  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (vol.  i.  p.  299),  with  the  following 
exceptions :  Lord  Clinton  is  placed  next  to  Lord  Burgavenny 
instead  of  next  to  Lord  Latimer.  Lord  Dacre  of  the  North  is 
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omitted,  as  he  properly  should  be,  the  title  having  gone  into 
abeyance  in  1569,  three  years  before  the  Order  of  Proceeding. 
Lord  Stourton's  name  appears,  and  we  find  two  elder  sons  of 
peers,  Lord  Herbert  of  Chepstow  and  Lord  Russel.  The 
heraldry  is  by  no  means  accurate,  the  arms,  for  instance,  of 
Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  being  given  as  Or,  on  two  bars  gu. 
three  water-bougets  arg. — another  Willoughby  coat — instead  of 
Or,  fretty  az.  The  last  two  coats  following  that  of  Lord  Cheyne 
are  somewhat  puzzling ;  the  first  is  Arg.,  a  chevron  between 
three  birds'  heads  sa.,  which  is  not  the  coat  of  any  peer,  but 
answers  to  that  of  Ravenscroft.  Now  the  position  agrees  with 
that  of  Lord  Norris,  and  as  he  could  not  well  have  been  left  out, 
having  been  created  at  the  same  time  as  Lord  Cheyne,  and  as 
his  first  quartering  is  Ravenscroft,  we  may  consider  it  to  be 
intended  for  him.  The  other  coat,  Or,  a  cross  engrailed  sa.,  is 
much  more  puzzling.  It  can  only  be  the  coat  of  Mohun ;  but 
Lord  Mohun  was  not  created  a  peer  till  1628,  long  after 
Elizabeth's  reign.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  painter  has 
transposed  the  colours,  and  Sa.  a  cross  engrailed  or,  the  arms  of 
Ufford,  was  one  of  the  principal  quarterings  of  Willoughby 
d'Eresby,  and  is  even  borne  as  the  principal  coat  by  Willoughby s 
of  Knoll,  Wilts.  The  truth  is  that  Elizabeth  did  not  create  any 
new  peers  after  Lord  Norris,  but  the  barony  of  Willoughby 
d'Eresby  was  called  out  of  abeyance  in  favour  of  Peregrine 
Bertie,  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  who  died  about  1580. 
The  title,  had  however,  been  claimed  by  his  father,  Richard 
Bertie  (jure  uxoris),  as  early  as  1572,  and  by  some  blundering 
confusion  this  coat  may  be  intended  for  him,  though  he  did  not 
obtain  the  peerage.  The  arms  of  Bertie,  then  an  obscure 
family,  would  be  little  known.  In  1580  Peregrine  Bertie  was 
formally  placed  in  his  proper  position  next  to  Lord  Zouch,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  painting  is  earlier.  I 
should  add  that  the  restorer  has  inserted  over  this,  i  Lord 
Buckhurst,'  an  evident  error,  as  the  arms  of  Lord  Buckhurst 
occur  two  rows  higher,  and  traces  of  his  name  can  still  be  read 
on  the  label  over  them. 

An  approximate  date  seems  to  be  fixed  by  the  presence  in  the 
shield  of  the  arms  of  Lord  Latimer  and  Lord  Stourton.  The 
former  title  fell  into  abeyance  in  1577  ;*  the  latter  was  attainted 
in  1557,  and  was  not  restored  till  1575.  We  thus  get  the  limits 
of  1575  to  1577  for  the  execution  of  the  panel. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  on  Mr.  Binns's  information,  that  Hadley 
bowling-green,  in  the  parish  of  Ombersley,  is  between  five  and 

*  Dugdale  gives  the  date  1577  as  that  of  Lord  Latimer's  death,  but  in  his 
summons  lie  states  that  John  Lord  Latimer  was  summoned  up  to  1580. 
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six  miles  north  of  Worcester,*  a  short  distance  from  Hindlip, 
Huddington,  and  Stewell  Grange,  and  about  twelve  miles  from 
Hagley.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  spot  was  used  as  a  tryst- 
ing-place  by  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The 
Hadley  Club  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  its  present  books 
present  a  continuous  record  for  over  a  century ;  it  is  said  that  the 
earlier  books  were  cut  up  for  pipe-lighters  by  a  former  landlord. 
It  is  composed  of  gentlemen  who  are  Conservative  in  politics, 
and  many  persons  of  note  have  been  among  its  members. 

The  armorial  panel  is  let  into  the  wainscot,  which  goes  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  dining-room,  but  which  belonged  to  a 
former  house. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  panel  may  have  some  connec- 
tion with  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Worcester,  which  took  place 
in  1575,  a  date  not  incompatible,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  age, 
as  shown  by  the  arms.  The  Queen  came  from  Hartlebury  Castle, 
and  did  not  arrive  at  Worcester  till  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  so  that  she  may  have  made  use  of  Hadley 
as  a  half-way  house. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  a  set  of 
counters  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  I  do  not  know  any 
other  example.  These  counters,  which  are  one  inch  in  diameter, 
are  formed  of  two  circular  engravings,  set  back  to  back,  each 
numbered  ;  on  one  side  are  the  arms  of  a  peer,  with  his  title, 
on  the  other  the  crest.  They  have  been  nicely  coloured  with 
gilding,  &c.,  mounted  under  talc,  and  rimmed  with  silver.  The 
number  seems  to  have  been  sixty-four,  that  being  the  arms  of 
Lord  Norris ;  four  are  now  missing,  which  must  have  been 
those  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  Lords  Scrope,  Burgh,  and 
Eure.  The  arms  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  panel  we  have 
been  describing,  excepting  that  five  eldest  sons  of  peers,  called 
to  the  House  in  their  father's  lifetime,  are  omitted,  viz.,  Strange, 
Talbot,  Herbert  of  Chepstow,  St.  John  of  Baring,  and  Russell. 
The  following  coats  are  not  to  be  found:  Latimer's,  in  abeyance, 
1577;  Monteagle,  extinct,  1581;  and  Cheyne,  extinct  in  1587.  On 
the  other  hand  we  find  the  coat  of  Lord  Paget,  who  was  attainted 
in  1587,  the  same  year  that  Lord  Cheyne  died,  so  we  may  fairly 
fix  that  year  as  the  date  of  the  counters.  I  may  add  that  Lord 
Willoughby  D'Eresby  appears  with  the  arms  of  Bertie,  in  his 
proper  place,  next  to  Lord  Zouche,  and  that  the  heraldry  is 
more  correct  than  that  on  the  panel." 

J.  H.  MIDDLETON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  in  a  letter  to 

*  This  achievement  is  described  by  Dr.  Prattinton  in  his  MSS.  in  the  Society's 
possession,  vol.  xxvi.  under  the  parish  of  Ombersley.  It  seems  to  have  been 
found  in  a  garret,  and  he  saw  it  in  1798  before  it  was  restored.  He  suggests 
that  it  may  have  come  pu,t  of  the  old  manor-house,  ^ 
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the  Secretary  the  following  Account  of  Two  Pillars  which  he  had 
noticed  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford : — 

"  During  a  recent  visit  to  Oxford  I  noticed  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  a  pair  of  white  marble  pillars,  which,  from  their  design 
and  character  of  workmanship,  struck  me  as  having  probably 
once  formed  part  of  the  high  altar  of  Henry  VII. 's  chapel  at 
Westminster. 

The  presence  of  the  Rose  and  Portcullis  badges,  and  the 
peculiarly  Florentine  character  of  the  work,  suggest  that  these 
two  pillars  came  from  some  Tudor  monument,  and  were  the 
work  of  the  Florentine  Torrigiano. 

The  design  of  the  sculpture,  which  is  very  delicate  and  slight, 
is  almost  identical  with  that  oh  the  pilasters  on  Henry  VII. 's 
tomb,  and  strongly  resembles  the  fragment  of  the  frieze  of  the 
canopy  which  once  surmounted  the  high  altar,  and  is  now 
made  'into  a  sort  of  shelf  for  the  modern  altar.  Fortunately,  an 
engraving  is  in  existence  showing  the  original  high  altar  with 
its  canopy  and  retable  complete.  See  Sandford's  Genealogies 
of  the  Kings  of  England,  p.  472,  folio,  1677  (p.  497,  ed.  1707  ; 
also  reproduced  in  the  Hierurgia  Anglicana,  p.  267.  A  refer- 
ence to  this  drawing  strongly  confirms  the  hypothesis  that  these 
pillars  were  once  two  of  the  legs  to  the  altar  itself.  In  the  agree- 
ment with  Torrigiano,  dated  1516,  the  altar  is  specified  to  be 
3  feet  6  inches  high,  6  feet  long,  and  3  feet  4  inches  broad ; 
'  the  basements  of  the  said  awlter  shall  be  of  blake  marble,  and 
upon  the  same  basement  iiij  square  pillours  of  white  marble,  with 
levy  s  and  crests.''  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two 
pillars  in  the  Ashmolean  are  two  of  the  four  here  described, 
which  by  some  accident  escaped  destruction  when  the  altar  was 
broken  up  by  a  mob,  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Harlow,  in  1643. 

Surely  it  is  very  desirable  that  these  interesting  relics  of  the 
original  high  altar  should  be  restored  to  their  place  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  They  could  be  easily  introduced  instead  of  the 
modern  front  legs  which  now  carry  the  altar-slab. 

I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  University  of  Oxford  would, 
if  the  matter  were  brought  before  them,  present  these  pillars  to 
the  Abbey,  where  their  value  and  interest  in  situ  would  be 
infinitely  greater  than  that  which  they  now  possess  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  will  lend  their  support  to  this  suggestion." 

The  SECRETARY  stated  that  after  Mr.  Middleton's  communi- 
cation reached  him  he  had  received  the  following  letter  from 
William  Burges,  Esq.,  relating  to  the  same  pillars  :— 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Knight  Watson,— Yesterday  evening  you  were 
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good  enough  to  refer  to  the  two  sculptured  white  marble  square 
columns  now  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
and  asked  me  what  I  knew  about  them. 

I  told  you  that  I  had  known  of  their  existence  for  a  long  time, 
and  had  identified  them  (as  any  one  else  would  easily  have  done) 
with  the  work  of  Torrigiano.  -I  find  I  alluded  to  them  in  my 
report  upon  the  altar-screen  at  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
This  report,  made  in  1874  and  published  in  the  Architect  of 
May  22,  1875,  contains  the  following  passage. 

After  citing  the  amounts  of  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  ancient 
altar,  in  which  the  name  of  Antonio  is  mentioned,  the  report 
continues : — 

4  From  this  we  obtain  the  information  that  the  altar  was 
made  in  London,  that  an  Italian  (perhaps  some  scholar  or  work- 
man of  Torrigiano)  was  employed  on  the  figures,  and  that  not 
only  figures  but  carved  or  chased  metal  columns  entered  into  the 
composition.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  columns  may  have 
been  square  piers  with  arabesques,  like  those  still  preserved  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.' 

And  in  a  note  : 

'  From  the  word  cselatum  it  is  possible  that  these  columns 
may  have  been  in  bronze.  The  Oxford  ones  are  in  white  marble, 
and  may  have  formed  part  of  the  work  of  Torrigiano.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  is  the  work  of 
that  artist,  and  we  also  know  from  documentary  evidence  that 
he  was  employed  in  other  art  undertakings.  Among  them  was 
the  great  altar  of  Henry  VII.  ?s  chapel,  destroyed  by  the  Puri- 
tans during  the  Great  Rebellion,  but  of  which  the  design  is  pre- 
served in  Sandford's  Genealogical  History  published  in  1677. 

A  reference  to  this  plate  will  give  us  very  nearly  with  cer- 
tainty the  original  destination  of  these  square  columns  under 
consideration. 

The  design  may  be  described  as  an  altar  with  a  metal  dossel, 
the  whole  covered  by  a  square  baldacchino,  the  fabric  being 
composed  of  gilt  metal  and  white  and  black  marble,  while  the 
sculpture  on  the  top  was  of  terra-cotta,  painted  and  gilt. 

Of  these  figures  some  fragments  have  been  discovered,  and  are 
now,  I  believe,  in  the  Chapter-house.  The  researches  of  Dean 
Stanley  among  the  graves  of  the  Abbey  resulted  in  finding  a 
portion  of  the  white  marble  frieze  of  the  baldacchino. 

The  Oxford  columns  are  probably  two  of  the  angle  supports 
of  the  altar  proper,  which  are  described  in  the  original  contract 
(published  in  Neale's  Westminster  Abbey)  as  '  iiii  square  pillours 
of  white  marble  with  levys  (foliage)  and  crests  (badges),  with 
their  *  proportions  all  colored  as  app'teyneth  to  the  worke.' 

*  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  this  word.     See  Neale's  Westminster  Abbey, 
Appendix  relating  to  Henry  VIII.'s  Chapel,  i.  358. 
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In  the  print  these  columns  are  represented  without  caps  and 
If  I  remember  rightly  the   Oxford  ones   are  equally 
deficient. 

The  arabesque  on  the  pillars  as  shown  on  the  plate  do  not 
exactly  correspond  with  those  on  the  columns  at  Oxford,  but  a 
great  allowance  must  be  made  as  regards  accuracy  of  architec- 
tural detail  in  engravings  of  1677.  Another  proof  of  this  want 
of  detail  is  afforded  by  the  ornaments  of  the  frieze,  which  differ 
from  those  in  the  portion  discovered  by  Dean  Stanley. 

Altogether,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  work- 
manship of  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  Oxford  columns  belonging  to  the  same  school,  if 
not  to  the  same  hand. 

I  remain,  &c., 

W.  BURGES." 

These  pillars  have  since  been  handed  over  to  the  custody  of 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  replaced  in  their  original  posi- 
tion. 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  MACRAY,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper  on 
a  curious  work,  which  appeared  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  all  historians  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  which  was,  in  1541, 
printed  at  the  Cistercian  house  of  La  Rivou,  or,  as  it  was  other- 
wise called,  L'Arrivour,  situated  about  ten  miles  from  Troyes. 
The  title  of  the  book  was  as  follows  :  c(  Loraison  et  remonstrance 
de  haulte  et  puissante  Dame,  Dame  Marie  de  Cleves,  Seur  de 
treshault  et  puissant  Seigneur  le  Due  de  Tuilliers,  de  Cleues  et 
de  Gueldres :  Faicte  au  Roy  d'Angleterre  et  a  ceulx  de  son 
ConseiL  Joannes  a  Luxemburgo,  iii.  faciebat.  Imprime  a  la 
Riuou  par  Maistre  Nicole,  Paris."  The  purport  of  the  book  is 
a  protest  against  her  sentence  of  divorce  pronounced  against 
Anne  of  Cleves ;  and  Mr.  Macray  conjectured  that  one  reason 
why  the  book  may  have  escaped  attention  was  the  curious 
misnomer  of  Marie  of  Cleves,  which  figures  on  the  title-page. 
This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archseologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  February  5th,  1880. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : 
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From  the  Editor,  E.  Hailstone,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — List  of  the  Names  of  Persons 
returned  to  serve  in  the  Parliament  of  1656.  [Reprint  of  a  contemporary 
Tract.]  4to.  Privately  printed,  1880. 

From  F.  Ouvry,  Esq.,  V.P.S.A.: — The  Howard  Papers:  with  a  Biographical 
Pedigree  and  Criticism  ;  by  H.  Kent  Staple  Causton.  8vo.  London,  1862. 

From  the  Author: — The  History  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company.  By 
Captain  G.  A.  Raikes,  F.S.A.  Vol.  ii.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Duke  of  Northumberland: — Map  of  Isleworth  Hundred,  being  the 
Manor  of  Sion,  and  one  of  the  Seven  Hundreds  in  Comita  Middlesex  : 
totally  described  ;  with  all  the  Towns,  Villages,  Highways,  Brooks,  Com- 
mons, particular  Inclosures.  A.D.  1635.  By  Moses  Glover,  painter  and 
architect.  Lithograph  Facsimile  by  Edward  Stanford.  Broadsheet.  London, 
1880. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  ii.  No.  2.  New 
Monthly  Series.  February.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Fine  Arts,  Paris: — Documents 
Inedits  sur  1'Histoire  de  France. 

1 .  Memoires  Militaires  relatif s  a  la  Succession  d'Espagne  sous  Louis  XIV. 
Tome  x.    4to.    Paris,  1855-1859. 

2.  Memoires  Militaires  relatifs  a  la  meme.     Cartes,  Plans,  et  Tableaux 
annexes  aux  8e,  9e,  10e  et  lle  volumes.    Atlas  folio.    Paris. 

3.  Negotiations  de  la  France  dans  le  Levant.    Par  E.  Charriere.    Tome  iv. 
4to.    Paris,  1860. 

4.  Recueil  des  Monuments  Inedits  de  1'Histoire  du  Tiers  Etat.    Par  Augus- 
tin  Thierry.     Tome  iv.     4to.     Paris,  1870. 

5.  Recueil  des  Lettres  Missives  de  Henri  IV.    Public  par  M.  Berger  de 
Xivrey.    Tomes  vii.,  viii.,  et  ix.     4to.    Paris,  1858-76. 

6.  Lettres,  Instructions  Diplomatiques,  et  Papiers  d'Etat  du  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, recueillis  et  publics  par  M.  Avenel.    Tomes  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.  vii.,  et  viii. 
4to.    Paris,  1853-1874. 

7.  Architecture  Monastique,  par  M.  Albert  Lenoir.    He  et  III6  Partie.    4to. 
Paris,  1856. 

8.  Documents  Historiques  Inedits  tires  des  Collections  Manuscrites  de  la 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  et  des  Archives  ou  des  Bibliotheques  des  Departe- 
ments.     Tables  Chronologique  et  alphabetique  des  quatre  volumes  publics 
de  1841  a  1848.     4to.     Paris,  1874. 

From  the  National  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France  : — Memoires.  4me  Serie. 
Tome  ix.  8vo.  Paris,  1878. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie :— Bulletin  Historique.  28mo 
Annee.  Nouvelle  Serie.  110  et  111  livraison.  8vo.  Saint-Omer,  1879. 

From  the  National  Academic  Society  of  Cherbourg: — Memoires.  1879.  8vo. 
Cherbourg  and  Caen,  1879. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  the  Department  of  Constantine,  Algeria: — 
Recueil  des  Notices  et  Memoires.  9e  volume  de  la  Deuxieme  Serie.  19e 
volume  de  la  collection.  1878.  8vo.  Constantine,  1879. 

From  Granville  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — The  Annals  of  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  London.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Cox,  D.D.  8vo.  London, 
1876. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome:— Bullettino.  Anno 
vii. — Num.  4.  Serie  ii.  Ottobre-Dicembre  1879.  8vo.  Rome,  1879. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 
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The  Rev.  James  Arthur  Bennett  and  Stanley  Leighton,  Esq., 
M.P.,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

EDWIN  FEESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  communicated  the  following 
remarks  on  a  copy,  in  his  possession,  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
dated  2nd  March,  1650:— 

"  I  venture  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Meeting  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  I  found  upon  looking  through  a  collection 
of  old  Acts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Although  the  Act  itself  is 
interesting,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  been  justified  in 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  but  for  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  seems,  from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been 
used. 

There  is  no  period  of  history  more  interesting  than  that  which 
extended  from  September  1658,  the  death  of  the  Protector 
Oliver,  to  May  1660,  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  As  you  all 
know,  upon  the  death  of  the  Protector  Oliver,  his  son,  Richard, 
for  some  time  assumed  the  Protectorate,  to  be  superseded  in 
May  1659  by  what  remained  of  the  Long  Parliament,  resus- 
citated by  the  officers  of  the  army. 

In  August  1659  the  rising  of  Sir  George  Booth,  in  Cheshire, 
took  place.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  history  of  this  insur- 
rection, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  shades  of  opinion,  except 
the  army,  were  opposed  to  the  then  present  state  of  things — 
Republicans  and  Cavaliers.  The  rising  of  Sir  George  Booth 
was  speedily  put  down  by  General  Lambert,  and  Sir  George 
Booth  himself  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  the  October  following  the  Parliament  was  suppressed  by 
the  Committee  of  Safety.  In  the  next  month  General  Monk 
commenced  his  march  from  Scotland.  The  deep  gloom  of  un- 
certainty into  which  the  country  was  now  plunged  was  not 
brightened  by  the  secrecy  of  General  Monk's  movements.  All 
that  was  known  about  him  for  certain  was  that  he  was  ad- 
vancing upon  London  in  command  of  a  formidable  army. 

In  December  the  Committee  summoned  a  Parliament,  but  on 
the  26th  December,  before  the  new  writs  could  be  issued,  the 
army  declared  in  favour  of  the  old  Long  Parliament,  which 
proceeded  to  take  its  seat.  On  the  4th  February  General  Monk 
marched  into  London,  and  on  the  21st,  the  General  having 
declared  in  their  favour,  the  secluded  Members  took  their  seats. 

Now,  these  secluded  Members  were  those  who  had  been 
excluded  when  it  became  Cromwell's  object  to  put  King  Charles 
to  death,  and  Whitlock,  who  had  formed  one  of  the  Committee 
of  his  safety,  in  his  Memorials  makes  an  observation  which 
shows  he  justly  appreciated  the  effect  of  this  proceeding.  On 
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the  22nd  February  Sir  George  Booth  was  released  upon  security, 
and  his  sequestration  stopped. 

Under  date  the  27th  February,  Whitlock  makes  the  following 
terse  remark : — 

'  Votes  to  make  void  all  that  was  done  in  Parliament  against 
those  of  Sir  George  Booth's  party,  and  against  Chester.'  This 
was  sufficient  to  cause  men  to  suppose  what  was  intended.  On 
the  2nd  March  he  enters,  <  Repeal  of  former  votes  against 
Hollis,  and  of  two  late  Acts  of  Sequestration.' 

The  Act  I  exhibit  is  the  Act  of  repeal  in  question. 

It  is  dated  2nd  March,  1659,  and  is  entitled  <  An  Act  for 
repeal  of  two  Acts  for  Sequestrations.'  These  Acts  were  passed 
in  August  and  February  1659,  and  were  directed  against  the 
persons  connected  with  the  rising  in  Cheshire.  The  interest  in 
this  Act  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  sent  by  post  by  a 
lady  to  her  brother,  one  Colonel  Henry  Mainwaring,  at  his 
address,  Kermincham,  Hulmes  Chappell,  Cheshire.  She  de- 
scribes herself  as  his  '  sister  and  servant,'  and  the  Act  is 
sealed  with  her  seal.  There  were  two  Mainwarings  in  Cheshire, 
who  were  made  to  compound  as  delinquents  ;  but  I  do  not  find 
that  this  Colonel  Henry  Mainwaring  was  one  of  them,  although 
from  the  addresses  they  must  all  have  been  connected. 

On  the  face  of  the  Act  is  this  writing  : — 

i  Colonel  Henry  Mainwaring,  from  his  sister  and  servant 

Ann  Bre ' ;  the  rest  of  the  name  has  been  cut  off  when  the 

Act  was  bound.  My  friend,  the  Director,  has  by  means  of  the 
seal  on  the  Act  elucidated  the  question  who  the  sender  was. 
Anne  Fitton,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  married  Sir  John 
Brereton,  M.P.  for  Chester  in  the  Long  Parliament.  Her  sister 
Frances  married  Henry  Mainwaring,  and  no  doubt  Lady 
Brereton,  whose  husband  had  just  taken  his  seat,  was  sending  to 
Cheshire  an  Act  which  would  benefit  her  brother-in-law." 

The  VERY  REV.  THE  DEAN  AND  CHAPTER  OF  CANTERBURY 
exhibited,  through  the  REV.  CANON  ROBERTSON,  a  Deed, 
13  inches  high  by  9£  inches  broad,  drawn  up  in  the  year  1072, 
in  presence  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Bishops,  to  settle  the  primacy  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  over 
that  of  York.  The  King  and  Queen  have  only  added  crosses  to 
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their  names,  but  the  other  signatures,  such  as  those  of  Lanfranc 
(see  woodcut)   and  of  Hubert  the   Legate,  seem  to  be  auto- 
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graphs.  The  deed  has  since  been  published  in  autotype  fac- 
simile by  the  Palaeographical  Society,  part  x.  No.  170,  with  a 
description  by  E.  M.  Thompson,  Esq.  It  appears  that  there  is, 
at  Canterbury,  another  Deed,  bearing  many  more  signatures, 
and  having  the  great  seal  attached,  which  states  at  the  end  that 
the  question  was  first  discussed  at  Winchester,  and  afterwards 
at  Windsor.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  deed  exhibited 
was  a  kind  of  preliminary  document.  English  historians  and 
chroniclers  abound  with  narratives  and  instruments  relating  to 
the  controversy  between  Canterbury  and  York.  It  was  a  con- 
troversy of  long  continuance,  and  which  Lanfranc,  with  all  his 
high-handed  proceedings,  did  not,  on  the  present  occasion, 
finally  extinguish.  Some  account  of  the  matter  will  be  found 
in  Somner's  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  part  ii.  p.  40  ;  Malmes- 
bury,  De  Gestis  Pontif.  p.  63,  seq.  This  deed  is  printed  in 
extenso  in  the  Life  of  Lanfranc  by  Milo  Crispinus,  printed  in 
the  Bollandists'  Acta  Sanctorum,  Maii,  torn.  vi.  p.  833. 

The  REV.  J.  A.  BENNETT,  F.S.A.,  communicated  transcripts 
from  a  collection  of  papers  relating  to  the  Crown  jewels  and  plate, 
temp.  Charles  I.,  being  a  selection  from  a  much  greater  number 
in  the  possession  of  Captain  St.  John  Hervey  Mildmay,  R.N., 
of  Hazelgrove  House,  Somerset,  of  which  a  full  calendar  will 
be  found  in  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscript 
Commission.  The  transcripts  were  accompanied  by  illustrative 
remarks  in  which  Mr.  Bennett  showed  the  connection  of  the 
various  documents  with  each  other,  and  with  the  general  history 
of  the  times  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  This  com- 
munication will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

D.  C.  BELL,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  connection  with  this  Paper,  com- 
municated some  notes  which  he  had  extracted  from  certain 
Jewel  House  Papers  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  February  12th,  1880. 
EDWIN  FRESHF1ELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of   British  Architects  :— The  Transactions  1879-80. 
No.  4.    4to.    London.  1880. 
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From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : — 

1.  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Charters  in  the  British  Museum.   Part  iv.   Printed 
by  order  of  the  Trustees.    Folio.     London,  1878. 

2.  Catalogue   of  Oriental  Coins  in  the  British  Museum.     Vol.  iv.     The 
Coinage  of  Egypt :    (A.  H.  358-922)  under  the  Fatimee  Khaleefehs,  the 
Ayyoobees,  and  the  Memlook  Sultans.     Classes  xivA.,  xv.,  xvi.     By  S.  L. 
Poole.    Edited  by  R.  S.  Poole.    Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees.    8vo. 
London,  1879. 

From  the  Author  : — History  of  the  Mongols  from  the  9th  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Part  ii.  The  so-called  Tartars  of  Russia  and  Central  Asia.  Divi- 
sions I.  and  II.  By  Henry  H.  Howorth,  F.S.A.  Two  volumes.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1880. 

From  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College  :— Annual  Reports  of  the  President 
and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College.  1878-79.  8vo.  Cambridge  (U.S.A.), 
1880. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  : — 

1.  Proceedings.     Vol.  ix.    Part  ii.    No.  71.     December.    8vo.    London, 
1879. 

2.  No.  22.     Additions  to  the  Library.      From  July  1878  to  July  1879. 
8vo. 

3.  List  of  the  Members  ;  with  Report,  and  Lists  of  Lectures  and  Donations 
in  1878.     8vo.     London,  1879. 

R.  W.  BINNS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  photo- 
graph of  an  Achievement  of  Arms  belonging  to  a  club  at  Hadley 
Bowling  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Ombersley,  Worcestershire, 
and  described  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Director,  in  a 
communication  laid  before  the  Society  on  January  29th,  1880 
(see  ante,  p.  259). 

HENRY  LAVER,  Esq.,  Local  Secretary  for  Essex,  communi- 
cated the  following  Notes  on  certain  Mounds  known  as  the  Salt- 
ing Mounds  of  Essex : — 

"  During  the  past  summer  Mr.  H.  Gr.  Stopes  of  this  town  has 
devoted  some  time  to  excavations  in  some  mounds  of  burnt  earth 
which  are  situated  on  the  marshes  near  Colchester,  in  all  of 
which  he  found  similar  fragments  of  a  coarse  pottery  and  of 
wedge-shaped  bricks,  but  in  no  instance  did  he  discover  any 
perfect  vessels. 

Judging  by  the  roughness  in  the  manufacture  and  their  ap- 
pearance generally,  the  indications  are  that  they  are  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  as  up  to  the  present  nothing  seems  known  about 
these  mounds  I  have  thought  it  well  to  bring  the  subject  before 
this  Society,  and  in  so  doing  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  informa- 
tion kindly  given  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Stopes. 

As  the  existence  of  these  mounds  may  be  entirely  new  to 
most  of  the  members  I  will  first  describe  their  situation.  At  the 
edge  of  ordinary  high  water,  and  following  the  course  of  the 
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various  creeks  on  the  Essex  and  also  Kent,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk  coasts,  as  I  am  informed,  may  be  found  on  the  saltings 
many  mounds  of  burnt  earth,  or  '  Red  Hills '  as  they  are 
locally  called,  of  which  there  is  no  account  given  nor  even 
any  tradition  as  to  why  they  were  made.  They  vary  in  height 
from  two  feet  to  five  or  six,  and  in  some  cases  cover  as  much  as 
thirty  acres  more  or  less.  Some  are  ploughed  over  and  culti- 
vated, and  others  are  being  carted  away  as  a  dressing  for  the  land, 
but  so  large  and  numerous  are  they  that  this  latter  proceeding 
has  not  yet  made  much  difference  in  them,  although  it  has  been 
continued  as  long  as  the  oldest  man  can  remember.  A  remark- 
able circumstance  connected  with  them  is  that  they  are  never 
found  except  in  the  situation  I  have  named — the  tide  limit. 

Mr.  Stopes's  excavations  have  not  revealed  anything  except 
these  fragments  of  pottery  I  have  mentioned  and  a  few  pieces 
of  charcoal  and  lumps  of  clay  almost  vitrified  by  the  intense 
heat  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  It  does  not  seem  to 
matter  where  you  dig,  there  you  find  similar  pieces,  whether  the 
mound  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Blackwater,  the  Thames, 
or  the  Colne,  and  possibly  the  same  all  round  the  coast. 

Although  so  little  is  known  about  these  mounds,  their  situa- 
tion, size,  number,  and  probably  great  antiquity,  appeared  to  me 
of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  me  to  trouble  the  Society  with 
this  short  account  of  them,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  a 
more  thorough  examination  of  them  by  competent  antiquaries, 
and  that  so  the  puzzle  may  be  explained." 

For  a  fuller  account  of  these  mounds,  see  the  Archseological 
Journal,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  369,  and  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  196,  where  a  Paper 
will  be  found  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Atkinson,  which  seems  to  show 
very  clearly,  from  a  comparison  with  similar  mounds  in  the 
marsh  lands  of  Coatham  and  Redcar,  that  they  are  the  sites  of 
ancient  salinae  or  salt-pans.  Comp.  Surtees's  Hist,  of  Durham, 
vol.  iii.  p.  150. 

C.  T.  MARTIN,  Esq.,  F.S  A.,  communicated  the  second  por- 
tion of  his  Paper  on  the  Account  Rolls  of  Sir  John  Daunce, 
temp.  Henry  VIII.  (see  ante,  p.  98).  This  Paper  will  be  printed 
in  the  ArchaBologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


; 
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Thursday,  February  19th,  1880. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  : — Transactions.  Vol.  ii.  Part  I.  New 
Series.  8vo.  Colchester,  1879. 

From  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London  :— Catalogue  of  the 
Library.  Fifteenth  Supplement.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Jackson,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol :— List  of  Carthu- 
sians, 1800  to  1879.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Parish.  8vo.  Lewes,  1879. 

From  R.  A.  Brock,  Esq.  :— 

1.  Register  of  the  Confederate  Dead,  interred  in  Hollywood  Cemetery,  Rich- 
mond, Va.    8vo.     Richmond  (U.S.A.),  1869. 

2.  A  History  of  Bristol  Parish,  Va.    With  Genealogies  of  Families  con- 
nected therewith,  and  Historical  Illustrations.     By  Rev.  Philip  Slaughter, 
D.D.     Second  edition.    8vo.    Richmond,  1879. 

From  Major  Robert  Stuart,  H.M.  Minister,  Haiti,  through  Commander  J.  B. 
Telfer,  R.N.,  F.S.A.  :  -De  la  Position  des  trois  Forteresses  Tauro-Scythes 
dont  parle  Strabon,  avec  carte,  plans,  copies  d' inscriptions,  et  dessins  d'apres 
des  marbres  antiques.  Par  M.  de  Blaramberg.  8vo.  Odessa,  1831. 

From  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  : — List  of  the  Fellows,  Members,  Extra- 
Licentiates,  and  Licentiates.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :— The  Jour- 
nal. Vol.  ix.  No.  2.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair  called  the  attention  of  the 
Fellows  to  the  fact  that  on  Monday  night,  in  a  discussion  on 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  Pre-historic  Monuments  Bill,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  decided,  by  a  majority  of  one,  to  substitute  as 
Commissioners,  under  that  Act,  the  three  great  Antiquarian 
Societies  of  the  three  kingdoms  for  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum. 

Colonel  GOULD  WESTON  remarked  that  he  heard  this  announce- 
ment with  great  satisfaction.  He  could  state  of  his  own  know- 
ledge that  the  proposed  supersession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland — to  mention  only  one  of  the  three  bodies  referred  to 
— by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  had  caused  very  great 
and,  as  he  believed,  very  legitimate  indignation,  and  he  ventured 
to  think  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  England  and  Ireland. 

Major  COOPER  COOPER,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Bedford- 
shire, communicated  the  following  account  of  a  discovery  of 
Roman  Coins  in  that  county  : — 
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"  I  have  to  report  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  very  singular 
find  of  Roman  coins,  which  was  mentioned  to  me  some  days  ago. 
I  immediately  wrote  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  whose 
property  they  were  found,  for  permission  to  visit  the  spot  and 
make  inquiries,  and  to  his  reply,  giving  me  this  permission,  he 
appended  the  following  memorandum  : — 

6  1880,  February  7. — Memoranda  respecting  177  coins  of 
Tetricus  the  Second,  found  on  Priestley  Farm  on  January  22nd 
and  23rd,  1880,  by  John  Jellis  and  Thomas  Jellis,  of  Flitwick, 
when  cutting  a  drain  for  Mr.  Buncombe,  the  occupier.' 

Yesterday  I  visited  the  spot,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Duncombe, 
and  from  him  I  learned  as  follows  :  In  digging  out  the  peat  (of 
which  the  sub-soil  is  composed)  one  of  the  men  lifted  out  in  his 
spade  a  round  heavy  lump  and  threw  it  out  on  the  side  of  the 
drain.  On  examination,  it  proved  to  be  a  mass  of  coins  cemented 
together,  and  many  of  which  broke  to  pieces  on  handling  them. 
No  trace  of  pottery,  bones,  or,  indeed,  anything  else  was  found, 
although  a  hole  about  12  feet  by  6  feet  was  opened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining.  The  lump  of  coins  was  found  about  2  feet 
6  inches  below  the  surface,  and  the  hole  was  about  8  feet  deep. 
I  observed  a  piece  of  perished  wood  with  the  bark  adhering  to 
it,  which  appeared  to  be  oak,  and  this  was  all  that  remained  of 
comparative  recent  wood.  The  peat  is  full  of  stumps  and  roots 
of  trees,  but  these  are  perfectly  black  and  rotten. 

The  coins  are  in  the  possession  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  are  all  third  brass  of  common  type  of  Tetricus  the 
Younger.  The  moor  in  which  they  were  found  is  called  Priestley 
Moor,  and  is  in  the  parish  of  Flitwick,  in  the  county  of  Bedford. 

Before  offering  a  conjecture  as  to  how  the  coins  got  to  their 
locality  let  me  give  an  account  of  the  position  of  the  moor.  It 
is  probably  the  most  westerly  arm  of  the  great  fen  land ;  the 
brooks  now  draining  it  run  eastward,  and  form  part  of  the  river 
Ivel,  which  joins  the  Ouse  at  Biggleswade.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  this  moor-land  is  now  under  tillage.  The  moor,  at  the  spot 
where  the  coins  were  found,  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  the  spot 
is  about  half-a-mile  from  the  church  of  Westoning,  which  stands 
on  a  hill  south  of  it. 

If  we  now  consider  the  state  of  the  moor  as  it  may  have  been 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  before  it  was  drained,  it  will 
present  the  appearance  and  reality  of  a  swampy  bog,  quite  im- 
passable at  places,  and  very  dangerous  to  the  unwary.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  some  unfortunate  person  carrying  his  or  her  treasure 
across  it  may  have  fallen  into  one  of  the  many  swamps  and  so 
have  lost  the  coins  ?  Mr.  Duncombe  mentions  that  they  were 
found  in  a  round  lump  ;  this  is  the  form  they  would  assume  in 
a  bag  ;  and  I  observed  some  pieces  of  oak  timber,  which  possibly 
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may  have  been  used  in  prosecuting  a^earch  for  them.  Of  course, 
this  is  all  conjecture ;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  readiest  way  for 
accounting  for  how  they  got  there.  No  person  would  conceal  a 
hoard  in  such  a  situation.  A  flint  arrow-head  was  found  about 
three  feet  from  where  the  coins  were." 

H.  C.  COOTE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
Notes  on  the  district  of  the  Magesaetas,  and  on  the  topography 
generally  referred  to  in  the  charter  of  King  Eadgar,  described 
by  Mr.  De  Gray  Birch  in  a  communication  laid  before  the 
Society  on  January  15th,  1880.  (See  ante,  p.  225). 

"  As  Mr.  De  Gray  Birch  did  not  enter  into  any  topographical 
explanation  of  the  very  interesting  charter  of  Eadgar,  King  of 
the  Mercians,  of  which  he  recently  favoured  us  with  a  photo- 
graph, I  hope  I  may  not  be  out  of  order  if  I  call  the  Society's 
attention  to  such  of  its  details  as  bear  upon  the  question  of  what 
was  the  seat  of  the  Magesaetas,  Magesaete,  or  Magonsaetas,  the 
latter  being  the  older  form  of  the  name. 

Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Earle  appear  to  have  regarded  this 
people  as  inhabitants  of  a  portion  only  of  Herefordshire,  though 
I  confess  I  have  never  seen  any  reason  for  this  limitation.  Mr. 
Thorpe,  on  the  contrary,  goes  very  much  further,  and  assigns  to 
them  "  the  ancient  dioceses  of  Hereford  and  Worcester,"  with- 
out taking  into  account  that  Worcestershire  belonged  to  another 
people,  the  Hwiccas. 

The  notices  of  the  Magessetas  are  particularly  scanty.  Under 
the  year  10 16  it  is  said  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  that 
Eadric,  the  ealdorman  of  Mercia,  by  his  flight  at  the  beginning 
of  the  great  battle  of  Assandun,  in  company  with  the  Magessetas, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day  adversely  to  the  English.  The 
annalist's  words  are, 

1  Then  did  Eadric,  the  ealdorman,  as  he  oft  did  before.  He 
was  the  first  to  fly  together  with  the  Magesaetas,  and  so  be- 
trayed his  liege  lord  and  all  the  peoples.'  (Da  dyde  Eadric 
ealdorman  swa  he  aer  oftor  dyde  astealde  ]?one  fleam  serest  mid 
Magesaeton,  and  swa  aswac  his  cynehlaford  and  ealle  J?eode.) 

So  long  as  each  county  of  England  was  governed  by  its  own 
ealdorman,  the  fyrd,  or  levy  led  by  the  ealdorman,  was  made  up 
out  of  the  entire  county,  and  not  of  any  one  hundred  or  tithing 
of  it.  The  Magesaetas,  thus  mentioned  as  being  under  Eadric's 
command,  were  therefore  the  men  of  one  of  the  counties  form- 
ing the  aggregate  of  his  ealdordom,  and  not  of  a  parish  or  two 
within  it.  Herefordshire  was  one  of  the  shires  then  subject  to 
Eadric,  who  was  ealdorman  of  all  Mercia,  and  I  think  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  Magesaetas  were  no  other  than 
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the  men  of  Herefordshire — of  the  entire  county,  and  not  of  an] 
portion  only  of  it. 

A  charter  of  Bishop  Wulfred,  in  A.D.  811,  speaks  of  Yark- 
hill  as  being  in  the  country  of  the   Magons&tas,  evidently  ai 
older  form  of  the  name.     ('  On  Magonssetum  jet  Geardcylle.'^ 
Yarkhill  we  know  is  in  Herefordshire.* 

This  I  think  was  the  only  known  geographical  reference 
this  people  before  the  production  of  Mr.  Birch's  charter.  Th( 
latter  document  now  gives  us  another  reference,  showing  us  the 
same  people  in  Herefordshire  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after- 
wards. For  the  charter  speaks  of  a  place  called  Stan  tun  as 
being  '  in  pago  Magesastna,'  and  the  first  words  of  the  gemaero, 
which  identify  it  for  the  purposes  of  livery  of  seisin,  define  it 
to  be  on  the  river  Arrow,  f  Erge  is  the  word  used.  It  is  there- 
fore manifestly  Staunton-on-Arrow  to  which  the  charter  refers, 
and  that  as  we  know  is  in  the  county  of  Hereford. 

We  thus  find  the  Magesaetas  again  in  Herefordshire.  They 
therefore  clearly  belong  to  that  county.  But  does  that  county 
belong  to  them  ?  I  think  it  does. 

Pagus  means  shire.  Florence  of  Worcester  uses  the  word 
frequently  in  that  sense,  and  it  was  the  common  continental 
word  at  and  before  the  date  of  the  charters  for  the  territory  of  a 
city — the  Comte.  (See  Raynouard's  Histoire  du  Droit  municipal 
en  France.) 

The  estate  in  question,  it  will  be  seen,  was  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arrow,  in  its  upward  course  from  Milford  ta 
Washford  round  an  island  called  Hole  Island,  until  its  lines 
turned  inward  and  finally  met  again  at  Milford. 

Eadgar  in  the  same  charter  follows  up  the  conveyance  of 
the  land  by  a  grant  of  a  house  in  the  city  of  Hereford.  I 
cannot,  however,  regard  this  circumstance  as  necessarily  show- 
ing that  the  estate  itself  was  in  Herefordshire  or  near  Hereford. 

*  I.  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  195. 

t  The  following  is  a  tentative  translation  of  the  gemaero,  of  which  the  original 
text  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Birch's  paper.  (See  ante,  p.  225.)  It  should  be  pre- 
mised, however,  that  it  would  require  accurate  local  knowledge  to  secure  a  correct 
rendering.  Perhaps  the  Local  Secretary  for  Herefordshire  may  succeed  in  identi- 
fying the  places,  and  thus  effect  a  more  exact  rendering  than  is  here  attempted  : — 

"  In  the  first  place  from  Milford  along  Arrow  as  far  as  Washford.  From 
Washford  along  Arrow  round  about  Holanige  (or  Hole  Island)  ;  upward  still 
from  Holanige  as  far  as  along  the  more  upward  Oakedge  as  far  as  Snaedway  ; 
forward  still  and  upward  still  to  the  upper  Oakedge  ;  from  Snaedway  round 
about  Heanley  to  Oaksbridge  up  along  the  brook  as  far  as  the  dyke  ;  along  the 


the  boundary  thorn  ;  from  the  boundary  thorn  along  the  inclosure  to  the  lidgate  ; 
from  the  lidgate  along  the  high  road  to  Dyke's  Gate  ;  from  Dyke's  Gate  to  the 
third  gate  ;  then  along  the  high  road  until  back  again  to  Milford. 
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It  is  a  somewhat  interesting  circumstance  that  in  this  charter 
we  have  a  grant  made  by  Eadgar  daring  the  short  time  that  he 
was  king  of  Mercia  only.  It  was  not  until  the  following  year 
that  he  became  king  of  all  England. 

The  particle  '  Magon  '  in  the  charter  of  A.D.  811  may  repre- 
sent Magna,  the  Roman  civitas  to  which  Herefordshire  was  the 
territorium." 

GEORGE  PAYNE,  Esq.,  Jim.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Kent, 
communicated  an  Account  of  Recent  Discoveries  of  Roman  and 
Saxon  Remains  near  Sittingbourne  : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  discovery  in  the  months  of 
December  and  January  last,  during  excavations  for  brick-earth, 
of  six  Anglo-Saxon  skeletons,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  of 
Sittingbourne,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Watling  Street,  a  few 
yards  from  the  road.     With  one  of  the  skeletons,  near  the  skull, 
was  a  small  roughly-made  urn  of  black  pottery,  4  inches  high, 
diameter  of  body  4£  inches,  diameter  of  mouth  3£  inches;  also 
an  iron  object,  similar  to  the  modern  handcuff,  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  D.     It  was  apparently  used  as  a  kind  of  padlock^  the 
hinge  being  quite  sound,  but  the  point  of  fastening  decayed. 
Doubtless  there  were  articles  with  each  of  the  remaining  five 
bodies,  but  none  were  discovered  by  the  workmen,   as  unfor- 
tunately all  the  skeletons  came  down  in  the  huge  masses  of 
earth,  split  off  by  means  of  crowbars  and  wedges  according  to 
custom.     These  discoveries  are  a  continuation  of  some  made  in 
the  same  field  from   1869  to   1871,  and  hitherto  unpublished. 
We  then  exhumed  about  twenty  skeletons,  and  obtained  from 
the  graves   an   iron  umbo   of  a  shield,  a  spear-head,   several 
knives,  bronze  buckles,  a  bronze  armilla,  a  clasp-knife,  an  iron 
instrument  similar  to  the  old  steel  formerly  used  with  a  flint  to 
strike  a  light,  an  iron  appendage  thickly  gilded,  which  had  been 
attached  to  a  strip  of  leather  or  other  material  by  means  of 
rivets.     On  December  19th,  1879,  a  second  Roman  interment 
was  discovered  near  Chalkwell   by  Sittingbourne,   nine  yards 
west  of  the  leaden  coffin  exhibited  before  the  Society  on  the 
llth.      The  present  find  consists  of  a  leaden  '  ossuarium '  in 
the  form  of  a  bowl,  about  10  inches  in  diameter ;  it  contained 
calcined  bones  and  small  iron  nails;  with  it  a  bronze  bowl,  a 
bronze  jug  with  handle,  the  latter  terminating  in  a  medallion 
representing  the  face  of  a  man ;  a  vase  of  Durobrivian  ware, 
decorated  wTith  a  floral  device,  height  6  inches,  diameter  mouth 
2f  inches,  diameter  base  1 J  inch,  diameter  body  4^  inches,  also 
fragments  of  a  glass  vase.  .  These  interesting  relics  were  dug 
up  by  men  who  had  never  found  anything  before,  and  conse- 
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quently  the  whole  of  them  were  smashed  to  atoms,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Caistor  vase  past  all  repair. 

January  27th,  1880. — Three  Roman  graves  were  discovered  at 
Bayford,  Sittingbourne,  ten  yards  north-east  of  the  fine  group 
of  objects  exhibited  on  the  4th  December  last.  These  interments 
appeared  at  first  sight  as  if  they  had  taken  place  simultaneously, 
the  cinerary  urns  being  but  a  few  inches  apart ;  a  closer  exami- 
nation, however,  showed  them  to  be  at  different  levels,  enabling 
me  to  divide  them  thus  :— 1st  grave:  Large  pale  red  urn, 
roughly  made,  containing  calcined  bones  and  nails,  height  13 
inches,  diameter  base  5J  inches,  diameter  mouth  7  inches,  dia- 
meter widest  part  13  inches.  Samian  patera ;  height  If  inch, 
diameter  1\  inches;  name  BOVDVS  F.  Iron  lamp-stand  with 
hook  for  suspension.  Upclmrch  vase ;  height  4J  inches,  diame- 
ter body  3£  inches,  diameter  base  1J  inch,  diameter  mouth^J 
inches.  2nd  grave :  Large  black  urn,  well  made,  containing 
calcined  bones  and  nails;  height  16  inches,  diameter  base  4| 
inches,  diameter  mouth  4£  inches,  diameter  widest  part  11| 
inches.  Globular-shaped  vessel,  6  inches  in  diameter ;  neck  1 
inch  high  and  |-inch  in  diameter,  with  small  handle,  diameter 
base  2f  inches.  Samian  Patera;  height  If  inch,  diameter  7J 
inches  ;  name  CRACISA  F.  3rd  grave  :  Black  urn,  containing 
calcined  bones,  accompanied  by  a  patera  and  vase  of  black  ware  ; 
all  three  totally  destroyed. 

February  1st,  1880. — Continuation  of  my  discoveries  at  East 
Hall,  near  Sittingbourne,  in  1871,  described  in  Arch.  Cantiana, 
vol.  x.  Two  more  interments  have  now  been  met  with.  No.  1 . 
Samian  Bowl ;  height  4J  inches,  diameter  5  inches,  diameter 
base  3  inches.  It  is  d  corated  with  a  floral  design  ;  hares  are 
likewise  represented  feeding  upon  the  leaves,  and  birds  flying 
among  the  branches ;  near  the  rim,  the  bowl  is  encircled  with 
the  festoon  and  tassel  ornamentations.  Three  Samian  paterae, 
each  7  inches  in  diameter  and  H  inch  high.  No.  2.  A  globular 
vessel  of  Upchurch  ware,  diameter  6f  inches,  height  6  inches, 
short  neck  J-inch  in  diameter,  diameter  base  3  J  inches.  Samian 
patera,  diameter  6J  inches  and  1^  inch  high.  In  both  graves 
the  bones  were,  as  in  the  former  discoveries,  placed  in  a  heap  by 
the  side  of  the  vessels  and  not  in  the  usual  cinerary  urn.  The  four 
paterae  all  bear  the  maker's  stamp,  but  the  names  are  obliterated." 

F.  R.  CONDER,  Esq.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  the  Date  of 
the  Egyptian  Calendar,  as  determined  by  the  Sothic  Cycle,  and 
the  relations  between  the  festival  of  the  rising  of  Sothis  and 
the  actual  time  in  any  given  year,  when  the  dogstar  first  became 
visible.  Mr.  Condor  was  of  opinion  that  the  further  we  go  back 
in  history,  from  the  date  of  the  decree  of  Canopus  (B.C.  238), 
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the  earlier  in  the  year  occurs  the  rising  of  Sirius,  and  the  greater 
is  the  interval  between  that  phenomenon  and  the  festival  which 
celebrated  its  occurrence.  "  To  arrive  at  a  coincidence  between 
the  first'day  of  Thoth  vague,  the  fifteenth  day  of  July  equinoctial, 
and  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  we  must  go  back  nearly  sixteen 
evolutions  of  the  vague  year,  or  to  the  year  B.C.  23,941." 

R.  C.  NICHOLS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  observed  that  it  was  somewhat 
remarkable  that,  comparing  the  date  B.C.  23941,  at  which  Mr. 
Conder  places  the  commencement  of  his  era,  with  the  present 
year  A.D.  1880,  we  find  that  25,820  years  have  elapsed,  being 
very  nearly  the  period  of  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes  round 
the  entire  circle,  which  is  25,860  years,  the  difference  being 
that  corresponding  to  little  more  than  half  a  day.  * 

The  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  therefore,  now  again  occurs  on 
the  same  day  of  the  tropical  year  as  at  the  time  when,  as  Mr. 
Conder  supposes,  it  first  determined  the  day  of  the  celebration 
of  the  feast. 

There  was,  however,  the  further  question,  whether  it  was  the 
heliacal  rising  of  the  star  which  was  commemorated  by  the 
Feast  of  Sothis,|  or  whether  this  may  not  have  been  originally 
held  at  the  period  when  the.  star  was  in  opposition,  and}  there- 
fore, shining  with  its  greatest  brightness  during  the  entire  night. 
If  this  supposition  be  correct,  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  celebration  of  the  feast  was  first  connected  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  star  must  be  diminished  to  less  than  one-half,  as 
Sirius  was  in  opposition  on  July  15  about  11,950  years  ago,  or 
about  10,070  B.C. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
in  the  dedication  of  this  feast  to  the  dogstar,  Sothis,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  lapse  of  one  or  other  of  these  periods  since  its  first 
institution,  and  the  shorter  one  will  probably  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  chronologers. 

Mr.  Gender's  Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archseologia. 
Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 

*  The  right  ascension  of  Sirius  (and  Canis  Majoris)  is  6h.  38m.  6s.  (Smyth, 
"  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects,"  ii.  158),  and  the  sidereal  time  at  noon,  July  1, 1880, 
will  be  6h.  39m.  40s.,  so  that  the  conjunction  will  take  place  this  year  on  that 
day  at  2h.  27m.  47s.  A.M. 

f  The  real  importance  of  the  Feast  of  Sothis  appears  to  have  resulted  from  its 
connection  with  the  commencement  of  the  great  annual  event  of  Egypt,  the 
rising  of  the  Nile,  which  begins  shortly  after  the  summer  solstice  and  which  was 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  this  deity.  This  circumstance  will  account 
for  the  continued  observance  of  the  feast  at  the  same  period  of  the  tropical  year, 
instead  of  its  following  the  vague  year,  or  being  regulated  by  the  appearance  of 
the  star. 
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Thursday,  February  26th,  1880. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Editor,  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  :—  Anecdota  Bodleiana  : 

Gleanings  from  Bodleian  MSS.  II.     Vox  Vulgi :  a  Poem  in  censure  of  the 

Parliament  of  1661,  by  George  Wither,  now  first  edited  from  the  original 

MS.     8vo.     London  and  Oxford,  1880. 
From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution:— Journal.    Vol.  xxiii.    No.  103. 

8vo.    London,  1879. 
From  the  Royal  Society:— Proceedings.    Vol.  xxx.    No.  200.     8vo.    London, 

1880. 
From  the  Author: — Worship  of  the  Sun.     The  Story  told  by  a  Coin  of  Con- 

stantine  the  Great.    By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.    4to.    Philadelphia.    Privately 

printed,  1880. 
From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects:— The  Transactions,  1879-80. 

No.  6.    4to.    London,  1880. 
From  the   Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society :— Octavo   Publications.    No.  xvii. 

Josselin's  Historiola  Collegii  Corporis  Christi.    Edited  by  J.  W.  Clark, 

M.A.    8vo.    Cambridge,  1880. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  March  4th,  and  a  List  of  the  Candidates  was  read. 

W.  K.  FOSTER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  pair  of  Brass  Snuffers, 
6£  inches  long.  At  the  foot  of  the  bowl  were  two  heads.  In 
construction  and  general  appearance  it  closely  resembled  a  pair 
found  at  Pangbourne,  Berks,  and  figured  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Ironmongers'  Exhibition,  p.  324. 

Mr.  Foster  also  exhibited  a  Tobacco  Stopper,  with  the  head  of 
Charles  I. 

RALPH  NEVILL,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Block  of  Terra  Cotta, 
with  a  greenish  vitreous  glaze  over  it,  which  was  found  in  1877 
among  some  ddbris  which  had  been  cleared  out  of  an  old  gate- 
house, the  only  remnant  of  Esher  Place,  Surrey,  to  which 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  at  first  banished.  As  it  was  found,  how- 
ever, among  some  loose  fragments,  it  is  not  certain  it  belonged 
to  that  house.  The  face  of  the  block  measured  8  inches  by  11^ 
inches  ;  the  depth  is  8  inches.*  On  the  surface  was  stamped  the 
badge  of  a  buckle,  which  bore  the  words — 

LAN  DE  GRACE  1534  FVT  CEST  MAYSO  FAICTE. 

*  A  woodcut  of  this  interesting  object  will  be  found  in  the  Sussex  Archaeolo- 
gical Collections,  vol.  viii.  p.  339.  See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  228  and  vol.  vii.  p.  69. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  badge  were  the  letters  wp.,  which  no 
doubt  stands  for  William  Pelham. 

The  house  at  Esher  was  a  brick  mansion  of  the  Hampton 
Court  style,  built  t>y  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  before 
I486;  it  came  into  Wolsey's  possession  as  bishop  in  1528. 
He  died  in  1530,  and  in  1538  Stephen  Gardiner  sold  it  to 
Henry  VIII. 

It  afterwards  passed  through  various  hands,  and  in  1729  into 
those  of  Henry  Pelham,  the  statesman,  and  brother  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  by  him  and  Kent  the  architect  the  place  was 
remodelled. 

One  of  the  crests  of  the  Pelham s,  now  Earls  of  Chichester,  is 
a  buckle,  granted  to  Sir  John  Pelham,  one  of  the  captors  at 
Poictiers  of  the  French  King  John.*  It  is  used  largely  about 
the  Esher  property,  and  on  the  new  work  of  the  building,  in  a 
form  in  accordance  with  the  classic  style.  Collins  says  a  buckle 
was  constantly  used  on  the  seals  of  the  family,  and  John  de 
Pelham,  in  1400,  is  said  to  have  used  it  with  his  initials,  J.  P.,, 
on  each  side. 

From  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Blaauw,  in  the  Sussex  Arch.  Coll.  vol. 
vii.  64-72,  there  seems  little  room  to  doubt  that  this  block  must 
have  found  its  way  to  Esher  from  Laughton  Place.  This  iden- 
tical design  occurs  on  several  solid  blocks  of  brick  still  remain- 
ing in  the  farm-house  which  occupies  the  site,  and  contains  the 
materials  of  the  old  buildings. 

Commander  J.  B.  TELFER,  R.N.,  exhibited  a  Bronze  Plaque, 
5 1  inches  long  by  2-|  inches  wide,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  until  the  year  1797,  when  the  duchy  was 
occupied  by  the  French,  and  this,  with  other  works  of  art, 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke's  physician,  who  be- 
queathed it  to  his  confessor,  of  whom  Captain  Telfer  purchased 
it  in  1865.  The  scene  represented  is  the  Entombment  of  our 
Lord.  In  the  near  foreground,  between  two  figures  of  children, 
is  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  is  supported  by  Mary  Magdalene 
and  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas ;  behind  is  the  body  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  act  of  being  deposited  by  three  bearers  in  a 
tomb.  At  the  head  stands  the  Centurion,  and  at  the  foot  Saint 
John.  These  two  figures  are  in  partial  alto-rilievo,  and  occupy 
the  principal  position  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  composition 
respectively.  A  group  of  mourners  of  both  sexes  fills  up  the 
background.  Commander  Telfer  himself  believed  that  the  scene 
represented  was  the  Entombment  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 

*  See  a  Paper  on  the  Pelham  Badge,  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  in  the  Sussex 
Arch.  Coll.  vol.  iii.  pp.  211-231,  and  in  the  Canterbury  Proc.  of  the  British 
Arch.  Assoc.  4°.  pp.  157-165.  Also,  the  same  author's  Curiosities  of  Heraldry, 
pp.  145,  161. 
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chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  side  and  feet  of  the  body  show 
no  traces  of  the  wounds.  The  hands  are  not  in  sight.  It  will 
be  found,  however,  from  other  examples,  that  the  absence  of  the 
wounds  is  not  fatal  to  the  interpretation  here  given  of  this  most 
interesting  plaque,  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  Benvenuto 
Cellini  himself. 

G-.  L.  GOMME,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  communicated  the  following  Notes 
on  u  Open-air  Courts  of  Hundreds  and  Manors." 

"  The  subject  of  open-air  courts  is  of  considerable  interest  and 
value  to  the  student  of  primitive  politics.  I  use  the  term  '  pri- 
mitive politics  '  to  express  that  branch  of  the  study  of  sociology 
which  relates  to  the  political  institutions  of  primitive  man.  Our 
terminology  for  these  studies  is  so  meagre  and  so  indefinite 
that  it  is  necessary  before  starting  upon  a  new  subject  to  fix 
upon  the  precise  words  about  to  be  used,  and  to  identify  these 
words  with  the  special  meaning  to  which  they  will  be  applied. 
Mr.  Freeman  has  already  used  the  word  politics  in  the  same 
sense  that  Aristotle  used  it,  in  the  student's  sense,  it  might 
perhaps  be  said  as  distinguished  from  the  statesman's  sense  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  used  in  the  expression  primi- 
tive politics. 

Every  object  of  antiquity  has  a  relative  and  an  absolute 
value.  There  are  antiquaries  who  study  the  relics  of  the  past 
simply  for  the  special  value  of  the  relics  themselves ;  and  there 
are  others  who  study  them  with  a  view  to  finding  out  their  right 
place  in  the  world's  history,  their  contribution  to  the  greatest 
study  of  all,  namely,  mankind.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  I 
have  approached  the  subject  of  open-air  courts.  The  fact  that 
many  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction  did  at  one  time,  or  still  do, 
meet  in  the  open  air  has  been  noticed  in  various  places  and  on 
many  occasions  by  local  antiquaries.  But  nothing  further  has 
been  done  in  the  matter.  No  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
argument  which  a  numerous  list  of  such  meetings  might  bring 
forth,  and  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  value  of  such  meet- 
ings in  the  study  of  comparative  politics. 

What,  then,  do  we  find  is  the  case  with  reference  to  these 
two  phases  of  our  subject  ?  Turning,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
evidence  of  comparative  politics,  it  is  found  that  open-air  meet- 
ings of  free  assemblies  of  the  people  are  characteristic  of  a  very 
primitive  state  of  society.  Among  modern  savage  tribes  the 
custom  is  clearly  an  important  one  with  the  Iroquois  Indians, 
the  Araucanians,  many  African  tribes,  and  the  Negritto  races — 
not  an  accidental  meeting  of  a  few  savages  to  decide  personal 
or  family  quarrels  at  the  time  they  occur,  but  a  recognised 
form  of  their  institutions.  Then,  again,  among  the  Hebrews — a 
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people  who  have  preserved  more  traces  than  any  other  people 
of  an  original  primitive  society,  after  having  developed  into  a 
civilisation — the  custom  is  an  integral  portion  of  their  early 
political  life.  Among  the  Hindoos,  our  own  first-cousins  in 
blood,  the  custom  again  is  very  prevalent ;  and  then,  coming  to 
the  Western  world,  and  turning  to  the  evidence  of  primitive 
politics  to  be  derived  from  this  source,  the  evidence  is  still  more 
complete,  because  from  a  literary  point  of  view  it  has  been 
arranged  and  sifted  to  the  student's  hand.  Grimm's  great  col- 
lection of  examples  from  Germany,  Michelet's  collection  from 
France,  are  both  well  known.  But  beyond  these  we  have  still 
further  examples  in  the  Free  Court  of  Corbey,  described  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  the  Icelandic  '  Thing'  described  by  Sir  George 
Dasent  from  the  well-known  folk-tale  of  Burnt  Njal,  the 
Danish  '  Things '  well  known  to  all  students ;  and,  lastly,  from 
Russia,  to  whom  just  now  the  student  of  primitive  politics  is 
looking  for  an  immense  addition  to  his  materials. 

It  is  to  be  concluded,  then,  from  a  careful  comparison  of  these 
various  examples  from  other  lands,  that  the  open-air  court  is 
rather  a  survival  from  primitive  society  than  a  peculiarity  of 
modern  times.  And  now  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  to  the 
first  of  the  two  phases  into  which  the  subject  is  divided  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  England,  namely,  what  kind  of  evidence  is  forth- 
coming. 

This  evidence  is  divisible  into  three  groups,  namely,  examples 
mentioned  in  early  historical  documents,  examples  mentioned  in 
modern  documents  or  actually  existing  at  the  present  day3  and 
examples  derived  from  tradition,  from  the  philological  signifi- 
cance of  certain  place-names,  and  from  the  archaeological 
remains  of  stone  circles,  artificial  hills,  tumuli,  and  such  like 
places. 

Now,  of  these  three  groups  certainly  the  most  important  is 
that  dealing  with  examples  known  to  exist  at  the  present  day, 
or  within  the  memory  of  the  present  day.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  certain  courts  have  been  known  from  time  immemorial  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  open  air,  with  many  of  the  associa- 
tions of  such  a  primitive  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  dry 
meagre  expressions  of  Latin  chronicles  and  charters  become 
clothed  with  new  life — the  speculative  conclusions  of  the  philo- 
logist and  of  the  student  of  tradition  and  folk-lore  become  evidence 
based  upon  an  historical  foundation.  Armed  with  the  know- 
ledge that  actual  facts  give  us,  we  may  re-examine  many 
passages  in  old  records  that  have  been  passed  over  unheeded, 
and  we  may  march  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
to  search  for  remnants  where  we  cannot  find  completeness. 

From  this  general  introduction  I  now  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  following  examples  of  open-air  courts  in  the 
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hundreds  and  manors  of  England,  as  a  small  portion  only  of 
other  open-air  courts  which  are  known  to  have  been  held  within 
the  memory,  or  at  least  the  records,  of  modern  times. 

Hundred  Courts :  In  Norfolk — Humbleyard  hundred  meeting 
in  a  valley;  Clackclose  and  Taverham,  upon  hills;  Grimeshou, 
Foxhoe,  and  Greenhoe,  upon  tumuli ;  Smethdon,  upon  a  barrow ; 
Freebridge,  upon  an  entrenched  hill ;  Gallow,  "  upon  a  hill  at 
the  water " ;  Brothercross,  Eynford,  and  Deepwade,  at  fords 
over  a  river;  Mitford,  "at  Brok-pit";  North  Erpingham,  at 
"  Guneby  Gate  "  ;  South  Erpingham,  at  "  Causton  Park  Gate  "  ; 
and  Laundsditch,  on  a  bank.  In  Somersetshire—  Stone,  at  a 
standing  stone  on  a  hill.  In  Sussex — Alwicke,  upon  Alwicke 
Green,  and  Younsmere,  at  Younsmere  Pit.  In  Wilts — Swan- 
borough,  under  "  Swanborough  Ashes."  In  Warwickshire — 
Knightlow,  at  a  cross  upon  Knightlow  hill ;  Barlichway,  upon  a 
little  plot  of  ground  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  Pathlow,  on  a  tumulus ; 
and  Coleshill,  upon  a  hill. 

Manor  Courts :  In  Oxfordshire — Aston  and  Cote  at  the  town- 
cross.  (See  Archseologia,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  472.)  In  Somersetshire — 
Somerton,  on  a  moor.  In  Hampshire — Pamber,  on  the  "  Law  Day 
Mead."  In  Essex — Rochford,  upon  King's  Hill.  (See  Proc.  2d  S. 
iv.  pp.  178-181.)  In  Devonshire — Dunstane,  on  the  village  green. 
In  Worcestershire  — Morehall,  under  a  tree,  and  Bredon,  near  two 
turret-like  masses  of  white  rock.  In  Wiltshire — Combebanke, 
upon  a  bank.  In  Yorkshire — Penisale,  under  a  yew-tree.  In  War- 
wickshire— Stoneleigh,  near  a  tumulus.  In  Sussex — Warnham, 
in  a  field.  In  Kent — Kingsborough,  under  Kingsborough  elm. 

I  have  now  exhausted  my  list  of  these  open-air  hundred 
and  manor-courts.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that,  by  more 
extended  research  than  I  have  been  able  to  give  up  to  the 
present  time,  many  other  examples  will  be  forthcoming.  And 
yet  my  own  researches  have  taken  a  somewhat  wide  scope  to 
obtain  the  results  that  I  have  now  laid  before  the  Society.  But, 
whatever  more  may  be  added  in  course  of  time,  there  is 
sufficient  already  to  supply  a  typical  group  of  examples.  Pass- 
ing from  these  historical  survivals  to  traditional  survivals  is  not 
a  very  great  stretch  of  historical  logic.  We  shall  be  able  to 
better  understand  the  associations  which  lie  clustering  round 
a  single  significant  name  of  a  hill,  a  stream,  a  stone,  or  a  tree. 
We  shall  know  full  well  what  is  implied  by  such  historical 
names  as  shire-oaks,  shire-wood,  county-oak,  three- shire  stone, 
four-shire  stone,  hundred  oaks,  hundred  beaches,  and  the  many 
mote-hills  and  law-hills  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
country/' 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  March  4th,  1880. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  J.  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. : — Extracts  from  the  Kegisters  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Erith,  Kent.  Printed  for  private  circulation.  Folio. 
London,  1879. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  at  Zagreb  (Agram): — 

1.  Viestnik  Hrvatskoga  ArkeologiSkoga  Druztva.      Godina   ii.      Broj  i. 
8vo.     Zagreb,  1880. 

2.  Izvjesce  Hrvatskoga  ArkeologiSkoga  Druztva  za  Godinu  1879.    Po  nalogu 
odbora  Hrvatskoga  ArkeologiSkoga  Druztva  uredio  Ivan  BojniSic,  Druztveni 
Tajnik.     8vo.     Zagreb. 

From  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society:-— Proceedings.  Vol.  ii.  No.  3.  New 
Monthly  Series.  March.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  xxxvi.  No.  144.  [Completing  the  vol.] 
8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Society  for  Nassau  Antiquities  and  History: — Annalen.  15ter  Band. 
Large  8vo.  Wiesbaden,  1879. 

From  the  Author:— The  Hundred  of  Launditch  and  Deanery  of  Brisley,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  Evidences  and  Topographical  Notes  collected  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Carthew,  F.S.A.,  M.A.I.,  &c.  Part  iii.  4to.  Norwich,  1879. 

From  William  Smith,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  and  John  Murray,  Esq., 
F.S.A.:— A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  Literature,  Sects,  and 
Doctrines;  being  a  continuation  of  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Edited 
by  William  Smith,  D.C.L.,  and  Henry  Wace,  M.A.  Vol.  ii.  8vo.  London, 
1880. 

From  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell,  M.A.,  F.S.A. : — 

1.  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  Sequestrations.  10  Nov.  and  8  Dec.  1646. 
Signed  H.   Elsynge,  Cler.   Parl.  D.  Com.      London,  Printed  by  Richard 
Cotes,  1646.     Broadside. 

2.  The  Case  of  Lindsey  Level,  on  behalf  of  the  Country.    1685.    Broadside. 

Special  Thanks  were  returned  to  G.  A.  Carthew,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
and  John  Murray,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  their  Donations  to  the 
Library. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  a  Ballot  for  the  election 
of  Fellows  no  Papers  were  read,  but  EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq., 
V.P.,  laid  upon  the  table  for  exhibition  his  large  collection  of  early 
English  Primers,  Prayer-books,  Bibles,  Injunctions,  Directories 
for  Public  Worship,  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  other  cognate 
publications  relating  to  the  liturgy  and  worship  of  the  Church, 
&c.,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  one  hundred  volumes.  Mr. 
Freshfield  announced  his  intention  on  some  future  occasion  of 
laying  before  the  Society  a  Paper  on  this  interesting  collection. 
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J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  part  of  a  MS. 
Grayle  of  Salisbury  use.  It  was  of  about  the  year  1460,  and 
measured  18  inches  high  by  13 J  inches.  Its  chief  interest  lay  in 
certain  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  it  to  fit  it  for  use 
during  the  fourteen  years  that  the  English  Church,  having  rejected 
the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome,  still  continued  to  use  the 
ancient  service  books.*  In  1535  a  royal  proclamation  ordered 
the  erasure  of  the  name  of  the  Pope  and  of  all  references  to  his 
usurped  authority,  and  this  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Con- 
vocation. With  these  alterations  the  books  continued  in  use 
until  Whit  Sunday  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  VI.  The 
alterations  in  the  book  exhibited  occurred  in  two  sequences 
unius  apostoli.  In  one  the  line  Antiochus  et  Remus  concedunt 
tibi  regni  solium  has  the  word  regni  scratched  out  and  sacerdotii 
written  over.  In  the  other,  Quorum  princeps  per  crucem  scandit 
Petrus  alta  poll  culmina  has  unus  substituted  for  princeps. 
Neither  alteration  makes  much  sense,  but  both  are  certainly  free 
from  popery  and  high  treason. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8 '45  P.M.,  and  closed  at  9 '30  P.M.,  when 
the  following  Candidates  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected  : — 

Samuel  Wayland  Kershaw,  Esq., 
Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  Esq., 

the  latter  of  whom  had  been  proposed  by  the  Council,  propter 
merita,  under  the  provisions  of  Statutes,  chap.  i.  sec.  3. 


Thursday,  March  llth,  1880. 
FREDERIC  OUVRY,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society -.—Collections  relating  to  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  County.  Vol.  xxx.  8vo.  Lewes,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects: — The  Transactions  1879-80 
No.  6.  4to.  London,  1880. 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— Etymologicon  Universale,  or  universal  etymo- 
logical dictionary ;  on  a  New  Plan.  In  which  it  is  shewn,  that  Languages 
are  derived  from  the  Earth,  and  the  operations,  accidents,  and  properties  be- 
longing to  it.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  Whiter,  M.A.  Vol.  i.,  in  two  parts,  and 
vol.  ii.  4to.  Cambridge,  1811-25. 

*  Proclamation  penes  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.  27  Henry  VIII.,  printed  in  Wilkins's 
Concilia,  vol.  iii.  p.  772. 
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From  the  Author:— Dolmens  in  Japan.  By  Edward  S.  Morse.  [Reprinted 
from  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  March,  1880.]  8vo.  New  York,  1880. 

From  the  Author: — (Verhandelingen  uitgegeven  door  Teyler's  Tweede  Genoots- 
chap.)  De  Noord-Nederlandsche  Gildepenningen,  wetenschappelijk  en 
historisch  beschreven  en  afgebeeld  door  Mr.  Jacob  Dirks.  2  vols.  of  text, 
and  1  vol.  Atlas  of  Plates.  8vo.  and  sm.  folio.  Haarlem,  1878-79. 

Special  Thanks  were  awarded  to  Dr.  Jacob  Dirks  for  his 
Donation  to  the  Library. 

Charles  John  Ferguson,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Maunde  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  LUKIS,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  York- 
shire, laid  before  the  Society  a  Report  on  the  Prehistoric  Monu- 
ments of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
he  had  surveyed  and  planned  in  the  summer  of  1879,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
grant  towards  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking.  The  plans  and 
drawings  made  by  Mr.  Lukis  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  a 
tabulated  statement  by  W.  C.  Borlase,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  the 
fifty-six  prehistoric  monuments  in  Cornwall  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Lukis,  was  also  exhibited.  The  drawings  were  nearly  seventy 
in  number.  The  following  is  Mr.  Lukis's  Report : — 

"  By  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and  with  the 
pecuniary  aid  granted  by  them,  I  visited  and  explored  Dart- 
moor and  Cornwall  last  summer  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
some  of  the  important  and  instructive  prehistoric  monuments 
which  abound  there.  I  set  forth  at  that  season  of  the  year  when 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  bright  skies  and  balmy  breezes 
would  facilitate  such  an  undertaking.  After  the  exceptionally 
prolonged  winter  I  was  encouraged  to  put  some  faith  in  the 
prophetic  declarations  of  weather  students,  who  assured  me  that 
a  good  time  was  coming,  and  might  be  expected  to  arrive  any 
day.  Dartmoor,  they  said,  had  a  pluviose  reputation,  and 
Cornwall,  that  '  ferox  provincia,'  was  renowned  for  fogs ;  but 
they  had  known  remarkable  exceptions,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  think  that,  as  the  rain-clouds  and  fogs  had  had  their 
own  way  for  eight  or  ten  consecutive  months,  the  summer  of 
1879  was  likely  to  be  very  favourable  for  my  work.  Never- 
theless, they  judiciously  advised  me  to  provide  myself  with  a 
supply  of  waterproof  clothing,  which  somewhat  shook  my  faith 
in  their  forecasts. 

In  the  whole  course  of  my  surveying  experiences  1  have  never 
battled  against  such  persistent  furious  blasts,  drenching  rains, 
gloomy  bewildering  fogs,  and  benumbing  cold,  as  in  this  excur- 
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sion.  During  the  eleven  weeks  I  was  absent  from  home  there 
were  but  thirteen  fine  days,  and  by  this  I  mean  days  when  the 
weather  was  tolerably  fair ;  and  1  am  bound  to  say  that  had  it 
jiot  been  for  the  able  assistance,  skilful  guidance,  and  cheerful 
companionship  of  a  well-known  Fellow  of  this  Society,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Borlase,  and  of  others  whose  acquaintance  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make,  and  who  willingly  and  unselfishly  conducted  me  over 
their  own  archaeological  preserves,  and  bravely  tramped  with  me 
across  treacherous  bogs  and  over  Tors  shrouded  in  dense  mists, 
I  should  not  only  have  frequently  lost  my  way  but  returned 
home  with  a  thin  portfolio,  a  sadder  and  not  a  wiser  man. 

The  result  of  my  labours  is  now  before  you,  and  you  will  find 
among  the  Plans  some  remarkable  and  interesting  monuments. 
The  Fellows  of  the  Society  will  doubtless  recognise  many  that 
are  well-known,  but  there  are  a  few  which  will  probably  be 
quite  new  to  them,  and  which  are  of  a  character  not  met  with 
in  other  lands.  As  the  work  done  in  Cornwall  is  fairly  com- 
plete— for  I  do  not  think  I  have  passed  over  any  important  or 
typical  monument — I  shall  direct  your  attention  to  that  county  first, 
and  then  briefly  compare  its  monuments  with  those  of  Dartmoor, 

I  must  again  repeat  that  I  am  under  a  deep  obligation  to  Mr. 
Borlase,  not  only  for  the  kind,  cordial,  and  hospitable  welcome 
he  gave  me  at  Penzance,  but  for  the  able  assistance  he  rendered 
me  in  measuring  the  numerous  monuments  to  which  he  guided 
me.  You  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  that  aid  when  I 
state  that,  during  the  fifteen  working  days  we  were  together, 
I  planned  fifty-six  monuments,  some  of  which  are  of  large 
dimensions,  and  gave  us  many  hours  of  continued  labour,  e*g. 
Ballowal  and  Chapel  Karn,  Brea  Cairns,  Chapel  Euny  Cave, 
Chysoister  Huts,  and  the  Hurlers.  The  fifty-six  monuments 
consist  of  twelve  monoliths,  one  line  of  monoliths,  eleven  holed 
stones,  thirteen  large  circles,  seven  cromlechs,  four  chambered 
barrows,  four  cisted  barrows,  and  four  dwelling  enclosures. 
In  the  portfolio  there  is  an  additional  Plan,  which  Mr.  Borlase 
has  allowed  me  to  copy,  of  a  cisted  barrow  which  he  explored 
after  I  had  left. 

Mr.  Borlase  has  added  to  this  obligation  by  supplying  me  with  a 
tabulated  list  of  the  monuments,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
planned  ;  the  names,  if  any,  by  which  they  are  popularly  known  ; 
the  parishes  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  how  they  may  be 
reached;  the  proprietors'  names  and  residences;  the  printed 
books  and  MSS.  in  which  they  are  described;  and  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  in  or  near  them.  This  is  so 
useful  and  valuable  a  document  that  I  hope  the  Society  will  see 
fit  to  print  it. 

One  object  to  be  attained  by  planning  megalithic  monuments 
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is  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  illustrated  catalogue.  Another 
great  object  is  to  possess  a  faithful  record  of  them  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  now  are,  lest  any  future  mutilation  or  unwise 
meddling,  by  way  of  restoration,  should  destroy  their  character, 
and  render  them,  archseologically  considered,  valueless ;  and  a 
third  and  most  desirable  object  is  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
compare  the  monuments  of  one  district  or  county  with  those  of 
another,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  certainty  their  true 
constructions,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  erected,  as 
well  as  to  discover  any  local  or  tribal  peculiarities.  You  are 
aware  that  several  strange  theories  have  been  published  as  to  the 
original  forms  of  certain  monuments.  These  theories  have  been 
founded  upon  imperfect  and  insufficient  data.  The  collection  of 
plans  now  in  your  possession,  together  with  those  which  I  have 
promised  to  give  you,  will,  I  am  confident,  satisfy  you  that  the 
points  in  dispute  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  open  questions ; 
and  every  addition  to  your  store,  gathered  from  fresh  localities, 
will  strengthen  the  opinion  that  all  now-uncovered  dolmens  were 
once  inclosed  in  barrows ;  that  none  were  erected  as  cenotaphs 
on  the  summits  of  artificial  mounds ;  and  that  no  such  class  as 
that  which  has  been  designated  an  earth-fast  or  demi-dolman 
exists. 

If  these  theories  are  demolished  by  these  means,  then  I  think 
that  a  very  important  advance  in  this  branch  of  the  subject  will 
have  been  made  by  the  Society's  efforts.  I  trust  you  will  par- 
don me  for  once  again  adverting  to  points  which  I  have  so 
frequently  brought  to  your  notice.  I  do  so  in  no  pugnacious 
spirit,  but  in  order  that  I  may  state  that  the  experience  gained 
in  Cornwall  and  on  Dartmoor  serves  to  establish  more  firmly 
than  ever  the  principles  for  which  I  have  always  contended. 

The  prehistoric  monuments  of  Cornwall  consist  of  five  dis- 
tinct classes,  each  of  which  is  perhaps  capable  of  subdivision. 

1.  Monoliths,  which  are  either  (a)  isolated,  or  (b)  in  pairs,  or 
(c)  arranged  in  a  straight  line. 

2 .  Circles,  which  are  (a)  without  a  central  pillar,  or,  (b)  as  in 
two  or  three  instances,  with  a  central  pillar. 

3.  Barrows  or  cairns,  which  are  (a)  without  a  central  stone 
cavity,  or  (b)  contain  small  cists,  and  some  which  formerly  con- 
tained enormous  cists  ;  or  (c)  small  barrows  which  inclose  small 
chambers  as  distinguished  from  cists. 

4.  Holed  stones,  which  are  (a)  isolated  and  pierced  with  a 
small  hole,   or  (b)  arranged  in  a  straight  line,  or  (c)  pierced 
with  a  large  hole. 

5.  Dwellings,  which  are  (a)  underground,  artificial  caves,  or 
(b)  surface  structures. 

Upon,  each  of  these  classes  I  will  make  a  few  brief  remarks. 
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1.  Monoliths  form  a  very  numerous  class,  and  are  to  be  met 
with  in  every  part  of  Cornwall.     The  researches  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Borlase  point  very  strongly  to  their  sepulchral  use,  both  when 
they  are  isolated  and  when  in  pairs.     As  I  propose  giving  the 
view  I  entertain  of  monoliths  generally  in  my  second  paper  this 
evening,  I  shall  say  no  more  about  them  now.     I  may  merely 
state  that  a  few  commemorate  the  interments  of  Komano-British 
personages,  proving  that  the  rude  stone  pillar  was  used  as  a 
sepulchral  memorial  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

The  use  of  a  long  straight  line  of  monoliths  is  not  so  easy  to 
determine,  because  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  arrangement,  as 
it  now  appears,  is  complete,  or  nearly  so.  It  may  be  that  what 
we  now  see  is  part  of  a  longer  line,  which  led  up  to  a  cairn  or 
long-stone,  or  that  it  is  all  that  remains  of  an  avenue,  or  of  an 
intended  avenue,  which  was  never  completed.  The  straight  line 
near  St.  Columb  is,  I  believe,  the  only  example  in  Cornwall,  but, 
as  on  Dartmoor  there  are  several  single  lines  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  cairns  or  circles,  we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in 
concluding  that  in  this  instance  there  has  not  been  more  than 
one  line,  and  that  it  had  a  sepulchral  destination. 

2.  Circles  are  tolerably  abundant,  and  were  formerly  more 
numerous.     They  vary  greatly  in  their  diameters,  and  in  the 
number  and  signs  of  their  stones.     The  smallest  is  at  Duloe 
(36  feet  diameter),  near  Liskeard,  and  the  largest,  called  'the 
Stripple- Stones '  (148  feet  6  inches  diameter),  is  near  Hawk's 
Tor,  in  the  parish  of  Blisland.     In  these  two  examples  the  stones 
are  of  considerable  dimensions,  for   generally  they  are  small. 
The   stripple-stones   are   surrounded   with    a   low   vallum   and 
internal  fosse,  the  only  instance  of  such  a  feature  in  the  county 
or  on  Dartmoor.     The  vallum  is  peculiar,  in  that  it  widens  in 
three  places  into  semicircles,  the  fosse  accompanying  it  in  its 
course,  and  possibly  a  fourth  semicircle  may  have  existed.     In 
the  centre  of  the  circle  there  is  a  great  fallen  pillar,  and  there  is 
a  gap  on  the  west  side,  probably  for  an  entrance.     At  Tregaseal, 
parish  of  St.  Just,  two  circles  are  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
other  ;  and  the  so-called  '  Hurlers,'  near  Liskeard,  consist  of 
three  circles.     The  entire  disappearance  of  the  Botallack  circles 
is   to  be  regretted,  but  I  am  disposed  to  conclude,  from  Dr. 
Borlase's  plan,  that  they  were  hut  inclosures,  and  not  circles 
belonging  to  this  class. 

3.  Barrows  or  cairns.     In  this  class  I  include  cromlechs  and 
cists,  because  we  have  no  right  to  separate  them.     There  is  only 
one  cromlech  in  Cornwall,  which  is  at  present  without  the  vestige 
of  a  mound,  viz.,  Caerwynen ;  but,  as  it  was  re-erected  some 
years  ago,  its  evidence  is  of  no  weight.     Of  the  other  cromlechs, 
about  which  very  few  traces  of  mounds  remain,  we  know,  from 
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the  accounts  given  of  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
that  their  mounds  were  then  more  visible. 

All  the  great  structures,  such  as  Zennor  Quoit,  Mulfra  Quoit, 
Trethevy,  Chywoon,  Lanyon  (No.  2),  and  Pawton,  are  cists,  and 
probably  Lanyon  (No.  1)  and  Caerwynen  were  cists  also.  On 
the  other  hand  all  the  chambers  of  barrows  are  small,  and  their 
barrows  are  small.  Dr.  Borlase  has  so  accurately  described  the 
construction  of  the  typical  chambered  and  cisted  barrow  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  words.  *  There  is,'  he  says, '  an 
outer  ring,  composed  of  large  stones  pitched  on  end,  and  the 
heap  within  consists  of  smaller  stones,  clay,  and  earth  mixed 
together  ;  in  the  middle  there  is  generally  a  cavity  of  stone  work.' 
The  great  majority  of  Cornish  grave-mounds  are  of  this  form ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  small  cisted  cairns  of  the 
bronze  age  at  Beni-Messous,  near  GJ-uyotville,  Algeria,  have  the 
same  form ;  the  only  difference  between  them  being  that,  instead 
of  the  outer  ring  being  made  with  slabs  pitched  on  end,  there  is 
an  upright  walling  or  base-work,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  of 
dry  masonry.  Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase,  after  having  explored  more 
than  200  Cornish  barrows,  has  expressed  his  opinion  to  me  that 
he  cannot  point  to  anything  which  is  distinctly  of  a  non-metallic 
age.  The  two  great  cairns  of  Ballowal,  and  Chapel  Karn  Brea, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  contain  more  cists  than  one.  The  former 
incloses  two  plain  graves,  five  or  six  cists,  and  a  chamber,  and 
is  further  distinguished  by  having  two  concentric  domes. 

Some  Cornish  barrows  are  of  earth,  and  have  no  central  cavity. 
The  earth  was  heaped  over  a  small  cairn  which  covered  the  in- 
terment ;  and  I  believe  that  with  this  form  of  barrow  there  is 
usually  an  outer  ring  of  stones.  I  suppose  the  Cornish  barrows 
belong  to  various  ages,  from  the  time  which  preceded  the  advent 
of  Phoenician  tin  traders  down  to  Romano-British  times;  but  it 
would  be  no  easy  task  to  distinguish  and  classify  them  chrono- 
logically. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  among  the  Plans  there  is  one 
of  6  The  three  brothers  of  Grugith,'  a  rudely-constructed  small 
cist,  in  which  a  large  surface  stone  has  been  utilised  just  as  it 
lay,  to  form  one  side  of  the  grave,  on  which,  as  well  as  on  the 
capstone,  there  are  cup-markings.  I  do  not  know  if  another 
instance  of  such  markings  is  to  be  found  in  Cornwall. 

4.  The  holed  stones  are  the  most  puzzling  of  all  the  pre- 
historic monuments,  and  are  remarkably  abundant.  Many, 
doubtless,  have  been  destroyed.  The  holes  are  generally  very 
small — 3j  inches  in  diameter — and  barely  large  enough  to  admit 
a  man's  hand.  They  have  been  made  by  piercing  the  stones 
from  opposite  sides,  and  then  slightly  enlarging  and  smoothing 
the  aperture.  The  small  rectangular  stone  in  a  hedge,  parish  of 
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St.  Buryan,  and  the  stone  which  is  used  as  a  gate-post,  not  far 
from  the  circle  of  JBolleit,  in  the  same  parish,  have  cylindrical 
holes,  which  were  probably  made  with  a  drill. 

If  single  holed  stones  are  perplexing,  the  puzzle  becomes 
greater  when  we  find  a  series  of  such  stones  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  few  feet,  and  extending  in  a  straight  line  in  an  east 
and  west  direction.  On  the  Tregaseal  Moor,  at  a  short  distance 
(95  yards)  to  the  north-east  of  the  circles,  there  are  five  thus 
situated,  all  lying  prostrate.  There  are  two  examples  of  holes 
sufficiently  large  for  an  adult  to  struggle  through ;  one  is  the 
Tolven,  near  Gweek,  parish  of  Constantino,  in  an  isolated  stone 
nearly  8  feet  high,  the  hole  having  a  diameter  of  16  J  inches, 
the  other  is  the  men-an-tol  in  a  stone  3  feet  6  inches  high,  the 
hole  being  slightly  oval,  with  the  greater  diameter  of  21  inches. 
Other  stones  are  standing  near,  with  which  this  holed  stone  has 
some  connection. 

The  holed  stones  of  Cornwall  have  been  supposed  to  be  endowed 
with  miraculous  curative  virtues,  and  have  often  been  appealed 
to  by  diseased  persons  and  anxious  parents  in  behalf  of  infirm 
children. 

I  have  seen  one  *  pierre  percee  '  in  Finistere.  It  is  a  stone 
of  a  roundish  form,  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  1  foot  4  inches 
thick,  with  a  hole  near  its  centre  5  inches  in  diameter,  which 
has  been  drilled  from  opposite  sides,  and  probably  left  unfinished. 
The  5-inch  holes  in  the  two  sides  do  not  meet,  being  each  6  inches 
deep,  and  a  smaller  hole  connects  them.  With  this  stone  super- 
stition has  also  been  busy.  De  Freminville  informs  us  that  the 
peasants  used  to  plunge  their  hands  into  the  hole  to  be  cured  of 
different  complaints,  and  that  in  consequence  of  these  supersti- 
tious practices  a  former  Cure  of  the  parish  had  the  stone  removed 
from  a  field  at  Kersengalet,  where  it  stood,  or  lay,  and  placed 
in  a  chapel  at  Gouesnou.  It  was  in  the  chapel  in  1832,  but 
when  I  saw  it  in  1864  it  was  lying  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground 
not  far  from  the  chapel.  For  comparison,  I  have  produced  a 
drawing  and  section,  and  you  will  observe  the  action  of  the  drill 
has  left  its  traces  in  the  hole. 

5.  The  dwelling  enclosures  are  abundant  in  the  county,  and 
generally  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  on  Dartmoor, 
which  have  been  fully  described  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  vol.  xviii. 

S.  115.  Some  of  these  enclosures  contain  a  large  number  of 
etached  circular  huts,  forming  villages,  while  others,  such  as 
Chysoister,  may  be  compared  to  large  mansions  composed  of 
many  round  or  oval  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  grouped  around 
a  central  court.  <  The  Crellas '  at  Bosporthennis  is  a  small 
house  consisting  of  a  circular  room,  which  had  a  domed  roof, 
and  a  rectangular  room. 
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The  more  remarkable  forms  of  dwellings  are  the  *  Caves/  of 
which  I  saw  three  good  examples,  viz.,  Chapel  Euny,  Fougou, 
near  Bolleit,  and  Trelowarren.  The  first  of  these  is  the  most 
interesting,  because  there  are  surface  buildings  in  addition  to 
the  subterranean.  Mr.  Borlase  has  excavated  this  cave,  and  his 
account  is  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  this  Society,  2d  S. 
iv.  161. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  surface 
dwellings.  The  hut  circles  have  their  walls  within  and  without 
lined  with  large  upright  slabs  set  on  their  edges,  and  touching 
each  other,  the  interval  between  the  inner  and  outer  linings 
being  filled  with  earth  and  stones.  These  walls  were  probably 
not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high  inside,  and  carried  high 
conical  roofs  of  spars  and  turves.  The  mansions  are  built  with 
a  masonry  of  small  stones  carefully  fitted  together.  The  walls 
are  higher,  and  the  smaller  circular  rooms  were  roofed  with 
overlapping  stones,  portions  of  which  are  still  visible.  I  did  not 
observe  the  same  method  of  roofing  in  the  large  oval  rooms  of 
Chysoister.  The  walls  of  the  caves  are  constructed  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  mansions. 

From  Cornwall  I  proceed  to  consider  the  pre-historic  monu- 
ments of  Dartmoor.  They  are  divisible  into  four  classes  : 

1.  Cisted  barrows. 

2.  Lines  of  stones  leading  to  cairns,  circles,  or  lofty  mono- 
liths.    The  lines  are  sometimes  single,  but  more  often  double. 

3.  Circles. 

4.  Dwellings,  which  are  sometimes  single  huts,  but  commonly 
they   are  in  groups  within  a  walled  enclosure,  and  are  called 
pounds. 

I  planned  one  cromlech,  a  well-known  one,  at  Drewsteinton, 
but  as  it  has  been  rebuilt  I  do  not  classify  it,  because  there  is  no 
possibility  of  determining  whether  it  was  a  chamber  or  a  cist. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  President  of  this 
Society  in  1769,  visited  it  in  the  year  1752,  and  has  given  a 
rough  plan  and  sketch  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Borlase,  but  this 
does  not  throw  much  light  upon  it.  At  that  time  there  were, 
as  now,  three  supporting  stones,  one  of  which  occupied  a  diffe- 
rent position. 

1.  Cisted  barrows.  The  construction  of  these  presents  notable 
variations.  Some  have  an  outer  ring  of  stones  at  the  foot  of 
the  mounds ;  others  have  the  ring  just  within  the  area  of  the 
barrows,  and  in  some  instances  the  ring  is  very  near  the  cists. 
Several  have  two,  three,  or  four  concentric  rings,  generally  of 
small  stones.  Many  of  these  barrows  have  been  explored. 

There  are  no  huge  cists  as  there  are  in  Cornwall,  although 
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great  slabs  favourable  for  such  structures  abound  on  the  moor, 
and  you  will  see  from  the  plans  produced  that  the  construction 
of  the  barrows  does  not  resemble  the  Cornish  ones. 

2.  There  are  many  lines  of  stones  leading  up  to  cairns,  or  to 
monoliths,  or  to  circles.     In  most  cases  the  lines  are  double  and 
form  avenues.    Occasionally  they  are  single.    I  have  mentioned 
above  that  a  single  line  exists  near  St.  Columb,  which  is  262 
feet  in  length.   The  Dartmoor  lines  stretch  away  to  nearly  twice 
that  length,  and  in  one  case  a  single  line  leading  to  a  circle, 
near  Erme  Pound,  is  said  to  be  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long. 
On  Castor,  near  Chagford,  there  is  a  collection  of  four  distinct 
avenues,  formerly  there  was  a  fifth,  and  two  single  lines.    These 
have  been  planned  and  described  by  Sir  J.  Gr.  Wilkinson  in 
the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  112. 

3.  Circles  are  numerous,  and  I  produce  Plans  of  seven.     The 
only  one  which  requires  special  mention  is  that  between  Stalldon 
Tor  and  Erme  Pound,  with  which  the  long  line  of  stones  is  con- 
nected.    If  it  be  true  that  lines  and  avenues  are  sepulchral,  the 
probability  will  be  strengthened  that  this  particular  circle,  and 
perhaps  circles  in  general,  are  sepulchral   enclosures.     As   at 
Tregaseal,  in  Cornwall,  there  are  two  circles  near  to  each  other, 
so  at  the  foot  of  Sittaford  Tor  there  are  two  of  considerable 
dimensions,  called  '  the  Grey  Wethers,'  which  are  twenty-five 
feet  apart. 

4.  Hut  circles  and  pounds  have  been  likewise  described  in 
the  British  Archaeological  Association  Journal  (vol.  xviii.  p.  115), 
and  need  no  further  mention. 

I  conclude  this  Report  with  one  brief  observation.  That 
which  strikes  me  as  remarkable  in  two  counties  which  are  so 
near  to  each  other,  in  both  of  which  great  loose  stones  are  most 
abundant,  is  the  fact  that  the  pre-historic  people  of  Cornwall 
very  frequently  availed  themselves  of  such  stones  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  monuments,  and  that  the  people  of  Dartmoor 
were  content  to  use  small  stones.  Does  not  this  indicate  a 
people  of  feeble  minds  and  energies  ?  For  with  the  exception 
of  the  Drewsteinton  cromlech,  which  by  the  way  is  insignificant 
compared  with  Zennor,  Trethevy,  and  Lanyon  Quoits,  there  is 
no  monolith  approaching  the  Pipers  in  dignity  and  impressive- 
ness,  and  no  circle  so  important  as  regards  dimensions  and 
grandeur  as  '  the  Stripple  Stones.' " 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  Paper,  the  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  Pre- 
sident, entered  the  room  (from  which  protracted  indisposition 
had  long  kept  him  absent)  to  inform  the  meeting  that  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  evening  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill  for  the 
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Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments  had  virtually  been  thrown 
out.  It  had  indeed  been  referred,  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  a 
Select  Committee,  but  he  need  scarcely  inform  the  meeting  that 
during  the  six  concluding  days  of  a  moribund  Parliament  any 
further  progress  with  the  Bill  was  out  of  the  question.  He  had 
been  compelled,  himself,  from  considerations  of  health,  to  de- 
cline taking  charge  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  he 
would  do  Lord  Stanhope  the  justice  to  say  he  had  done  all  in 
his  power  to  help  on  the  Bill.  The  opposition  was  directed 
against  its  principle,  which  was  held  to  involve  unjust  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  private  property,  and  against  its 
machinery,  as  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum — as  it  was 
urged  by  one  of  the  most  influential  of  their  number — were  not 
the  proper  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  the  contemplated  duties 
of  the  Commissioners.  In  the  remarks  he  had  himself  made,  he 
had  urged  the  claims  of  the  three  Societies  of  the  three  king- 
doms, respectively,  to  be  represented  on  or  associated  with  the 
body  charged  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  The 
President  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  left  the  House  of 
Lords  to  bring  this  intelligence  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Society; 
as  he  well  knew  how  much  the  Fellows  would  be  interested  in 
learning  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 
thanked  Lord  Carnarvon  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  his  health  would  soon  be  re-established. 

W.  C.  BORLASE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Lukis's  Plans  and  Drawings  would  not  remain  unpublished. 

A.  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Director,  stated  in  reply  that  the 
question  of  publication  by  the  Society  of  a  series  of  Fasciculi — 
so  to  speak — of  Prehistoric  Monuments  as  planned  and  surveyed 
by  Mr.  Lukis,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  more  than  once 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council,  and  he  hoped  that 
if  sufficient  indications  of  adequate  support  reached  the  Council 
to  guarantee  the  Society  from  any  serious  loss,  the  venture 
might  be  made. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  LUKIS,  F.S.A.,  proceeded  to  lay  before  the 
Society  a  second  communication,  entitled  "  Egyptian  Obelisks 
and  European  Monoliths  compared."  The  object  of  this  Paper 
— which  will  be  published  in  the  Archseologia—  was  to  show 
that  the  Monoliths  of  Western  Europe  had  their  counterpart 
in  such  of  the  Egyptian  Obelisks  as  served  for  sepulchral  pur- 
poses and  had  no  analogy  with  the  other  two  classes  of  Obelisks, 
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viz.   those  erected  to   adorn  the  entrance  to  temples,    and  to 
record  military  achievements,  respectively. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  18th,  1880. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author: — An  Account  of  an  Old  Work  on  Cosmography.    By  Henry 

Phillips,  Jun.,  A.M.      (Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 

Philosophical  Society.)    8vo.    Philadelphia,  1880. 
From  the  Author:— Irish  Pedigrees;  or,  the  Origin  and  Stem  of  the  Irish  Nation. 

(Second  Series.)    By  John  O'Hart,  Q.U.I.     8vo.    Dublin,  1878. 
From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland: — Proceedings.    Vol.  xii.,  part  2 

[completing the  vol.];   and  vol.  xiii.,  Ninety-ninth  Session,  1878-79  (vol.  i., 

new  series).    4to.    Edinburgh,  1878-9. 

JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  presented  the 
Illuminated  Calendar  which  had  been  previously  exhibited  and 
described  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  November  27,  1879. 
(See  ante,  p.  198.) 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  JACKSON,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol,  ex- 
hibited an  early  Deed,  7-J-  inches  by  3|  inches,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  transcript,  extended.  The  Deed  was  accompanied 
by  some  remarks  from  C.  KNIGHT  WATSON,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Willelmus  de  Coleuileuilla  [sic]  omnibus  hominibus  suis  et 
amicis  Francis  et  Anglicis  tarn  futuris  quam  presentibus  salutem. 
Sciatis  me  reddidisse  et  concessisse  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea 
confirmasse  Bertramo  de  Verdun  per  concessionem  et  grantum 
Matildis  uxoris  mee  et  Willelmi  filii  mei  et  heredis  totam  terram 
que  est  feodo  in  meo  in  hornele  et  in  hornintona  cum  omnibus 
pertinenciis  et  libertatibus  et  cum  omnibus  que  eidem  terre  per- 
tinent sicut  proprium  ius  suum  et  proprium  heritagium  suum 
illi  et  heredibus  suis  ad  tenendum  in  feodo  ethereditate  de  me  et 
de  heredibus  meis  integre  et  quiete  et  libere  ab  omnibus  seruiciis 
per  seruicium  feodi  unius  militis.  Et  ego  inde  homagium  pre- 
dicti  Bertrami  cepi  ct  ipse  Bertramus  pro  hac  concessione  et 
reddidicione  dedit  mihi  xx  marcas  argenti  et  unum  destrarium 
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ferrant*  et  Matildi  uxori  mee  x  mareas  et  Willelmo  filio  meo  et 
heredi  v  mareas  pro  eorum  concessione.  His  testibus  Foulcone 
de  Alneto,  Waltero  de  Amundevilla,  Joanne  filio  Osberti,  Wal- 
lerano  de  Biham,  Rogero  de  Alneto,  Willelmo  de  Petraficta, 
Roberto  de  Saucusamare,  et  ex  parte  Bertrami  de  Verdun, 
Willelmo  Bassat,  Nigillo  filio  Alexandri,  Simone  Bassat,  Ricardo 
Bassat,  Hugone  de  Champan,  Waltero  le  bret,  Giliberto  de 
Sagraue,  Willelmo  Fit  hodie  Pincerna,  Petro  de  Apelgardo, 
Petro  de  Alakestre,  Waltero  de  Roppesle,  Eicardo  de  Ropeslai 
filio  David  Clerici,  et  Galfredo  de  Normanuille,  et  Ricardo  de 
Boisdale,  Galfredo  de  Chanuile,  Roberto  filio  Willelmi,  Toma  de 
Aldidelee,  Warino  clerico  et  pluribus  aliis. 

Attached  to  the  Deed  is  a  fragment,  2  inches  long  by  1 J  inch 
broad,  probably  of  an  oval  pointed  seal.  The  device  on  this  seal 
is  extremely  obscure.  In  the  centre  is  the  skirt  of  a  draped 
human  figure,  from  the  waist  downwards,  with  the  feet  showing 
themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  dress.  But  just  where  the  waist 
would  come  runs  a  transverse  bar  of  a  uniform  width  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  extends  through  the  whole  of  what 
remains  of  the  field.  The  superior  portion  of  the  figure  is  very 
indistinct  in  consequence  of  the  fracture  of  the  seal,  but  there 
are  indications  on  the  bar  of  something  in  relief  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  intended  for  the  waist.  On  each  side  of  the  central 
figure  hang  two  objects  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  which  seem 
like  long  pouches ;  one  of  those  appears  to  taper  to  a  point  be- 
hind and  above  the  bar.  The  general  impression  at  a  hasty 
glance  is  suggestive  of  the  three  figures  of  a  crucifixion,  but 
while  this  is  on  other  grounds  a  most  improbable  subject  for  a 
seal — and,  presumably,  a  lay  seal — it  is  further  evident  that  the 
pouch-like  objects  just  mentioned  do  not  exhibit  the  faintest  trace 
of  any  feet  as  in  the  central  design.  It  would  therefore  seem 
most  probable  that  the  figure  is  a  female  effigy  with  arms  ex- 
tended, from  which  hang  long  drooping  sleeves.  In  general 
type  it  so  far  resembles  other  seals  with  female  effigies  of  the 
same  date  in  the  Society's  collection  of  casts  of  seals.  The 
meaning,  however,  of  the  transverse  bar  remains  obscure. 

It  appears  from  Dugdale's  Baronage  (vol.  i.  p.  626)  that  the 
William  de  Colevile  mentioned  in  this  deed — and  of  whose  name 
the  scribe,  by  a  lapsus  calami,  has  reduplicated  the  final  syllable — 
must  be  the  one  of  whom  Dugdale  says  :  "  After  this  scil.  in  10 
R.  I.  William  de  Colevill  gave  a  Fine  of  xxx  marks  for  Livery 
of  his  Purparty  of  xv  Knights  Fees  in  Binebroc  and  Aburne  in 
Com.  Line.  Which  William  in  18  Joh.  being  one  of  the 
Barons  in  arms  against  the  King,  was  amongst  others  excom- 

*  i.e.,  "  an  iron-grey  charger."  See  Ducange,s.  v.  Dextrarius  and  Ferrandiis. 
Also  Littre,  Diet.  Fr.  s.  v.  Destrier. 
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municated  by  the  Pope :  and  continuing  still  in  that  Rebellion 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  Battel  of  Lincolne,  1  H.  3.  Where- 
upon Maude  his  wife,  being  solicitous  for  his  redemption, 
obtained  letters  of  Safe-conduct  to  come  to  the  King,  for  treating 
with  him  for  that  purpose,  and  thereby  making  his  Composition, 
had  the  King's  precept  to  William  Earl  of  Albemarle  to  render 
his  castle  of  Bitham,  in  Com.  Line,  which  had  been  seized  for 
that  transgression.  This  William  was  a  Benefactor  to  the  Canons 
of  Osulveston  in  Com.  Leic.  and  had  issue  Robert,"  &c.*  Of 
Bertram  de  Verdun  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  Foss's 
Judges  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  317.  See  also  Dugdale's  Baronage, 
vol.  ii.  p.  471.  He  died  at  Joppa  in  1192,  which  helps  to 
determine  the  date  of  the  seal.  The  lands  here  mentioned, 
viz.,  Hornele  (or  Horley)  and  Hornintone  (or  Hornton,  or  Hor- 
inton,  or  Hortone) ,  are  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  hundred  of  Blox- 
ham,  not  far  from  Banbury.  In  Domesday,  p.  159,  Hprnelie  is 
mentioned  among  the  possessions  of  Bererigar  de  Todeni,  which 
leaves  room  for  the  conjecture  that  the  wife  of  William  de  Cole- 
vile  may  have  been  a  member  of  that  family.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Inquisitiones  post  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  59,  both  these 
places,  in  the  4th  Edw.  I.,  are  stated  to  have  belonged  to  Robert 
Paynell,  and  at  p.  284  we  find  them  in  the  10th  Edward  II.  as 
the  property  of  Theobald  de  Verdun,  Constable  of  Ireland,  fourth 
in  descent  from  Bertram  de  Verdun  aforesaid. 

With  regard  to  the  witnesses  whose  names  are  appended,  and 
who  are  somewhat  unusually  divided  into  two  sections — those  of 
the  grantors  and  grantee  respectively — we  find  from  the  Testa  de 
Nevil,  pp.  161  and  162,  that  Fulk  de  Alneto  or  Alno  held  lands 
in  Somerset  and  Dorset,  some  of  which  still  bear  his  name,  viz., 
Ashton  Dando  and  Compton  Dando,  the  name  De  Alno  having 
got  corrupted  into  Danno  or  Dando.  See  Collinson's  Somerset, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  290,  421.  For  Roger  de  Alneto  see  Testa  de  Nevil,  p. 
325.  Of  the  Amundevilles  a  pedigree  will  be  found  in  Thoroton's 
Notts,  p.  184  (ed.  1677).  The  Walter  here  mentioned  was  the 
son  of  Beatrix  Amundeville,  who  founded  (before  A.D.  1166)  the 
hospital  of  Austin  Canons  at  Ellesham  or  Ailsham,  co.  Lincoln, 
to  which  he  was  himself  a  benefactor  (Dugdale's  Monasticon,  vol. 
vi.  p.  559).  An  ancestor  of  Robert  do  Saucusemar,  viz.,  Roger, 
occurs  as  witness  to  a  deed  anterior  to  Henry  II.  (Thoroton's 
Notts,  p.  94),  and  a  brother  or  son  named  Galfridus  occurs  more 
than  once  in  the  Close  Rolls,  the  earliest  mention  being  A.D. 
1205  (Rot  Litt.  Claus.  pp.  21,  166,  247,  357).  The  various 

*  In  the  Deed  before  us  the  son's  name  is  William,  and  that  the  Robert  men- 
tioned by  Dugdale  had  a  brother  William  seems  evident  from  the  Calendarmm 
Genealogicum,  vol.  ii.  p.  635,  where  we  read  (su~b  anno  30  Edw.  I.)  of  a 
"  llobertus  de  ColvilT,  alias  ColleviP  hseres  Willielimi  de  ColevilP,  fratris  sui 
primogeniti  jam  defuncti." 
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members  of  the  Bassett  family  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Sapcote  branch:  See  the  pedigree  of  that  branch  in  Nichols's 
Leicestershire,  vol.  iv.  p.  904.  Compare  Dugdale's  Baronage, 
vol.  ii.  p.  382  ;  Foss's  Judges,  vol.  i.  pp.  101,  189,  340  ;  Banks's 
Dormant  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  235.  William  Fit  (or  perhaps 
Fiton  or  Fint)  appears  to  have  filled  the  office  of  pincerna  or 
butler  to  Kichard  I.,  or,  possibly,  to  Bertram  de  Verdun. 

The  Eev.  BENJAMIN  WEBB,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  follow- 
ing account  of  an  Antependium  or  Altar  Frontal,  which  was 
exhibited  by  Sister  Agnes  of  Wantage  : — 

"  This  ancient  altar- frontal,  or  antependium,  was  found  some 
years  ago  by  the  rector  at  the  bottom  of  the  parish-chest  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Alverly,  near  Bridgnorth,  in  Shropshire. 
It  is  remarkable  as  being  undoubtedly  an  original  altar-cloth, 
and  not  (as  is  often  the  case)  an  old  chasuble  or  cope  cut  down 
to  form  a  frontal. 

This  antependium  in  its  present  state  measures  8  feet  10J 
inches  in  length  and  3  feet  in  height ;  but  as  one  stripe,  a  red 
one,  is  missing  from  one  end,  the  original  length  must  have 
been  not  less  than  9  feet  9  inches.  This  length,  unless  the 
chancel  is  unusually  broad,  seems  excessive,  even  for  the  high 
altar  of  a  parish  church.  The  design  of  the  frontal  is  not  a 
common  one.  It  is  made  up  of  thirteen  vertical  stripes  of  silk, 
red  and  white  alternately,  each  stripe  being  9  inches  broad. 
The  central  stripe  is  red,  and  the  frontal  would  be  described  as  a 
red  one,  red  being,  as  is  well-known,  the  most  common  ecclesi- 
astical colour  in  the  Sarum  sequence.  The  red  and  the  white 
silks  are  damasks  of  the  same  pattern,  a  crowned  pomegranate. 
The  colour  of  the  red  has  almost  disappeared  with  age. 

Upon  this  frontal,  thus  composed,  have  been  worked  in  gold 
and  coloured  silks,  on  a  regular  system,  some  of  the  flowers 
with  long  spangled  tendrils  commonly  used  in  the  ecclesiastical 
embroidery  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Excluding  for  the  present 
the  three  middle  stripes,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  red  stripe  bears 
a  fleur-de-lys  above  two  pomegranates,  all  disposed  vertically. 
But  the  intervening  white  stripes  have  only  two  flowers  (the 
lower  series  being  somewhat  larger  in  scale),  a  lily  below  and  a 
pomegranate  above.  The  three  middle  stripes,  a  red  between 
two  white  ones,  are  treated  differently  as  forming  a  centre  to 
the  design.  This  circumstance  is  an  argument,  of  course,  that 
the  original  purpose  of  the  hanging  was  to  serve  as  an  altar 
frontal.  In  the  middle  of  the  middle  stripe,  the  exact  centre  of 
the  whole  composition,  is  a  small  embroidered  standing  figure, 
cleverly  designed  and  unusually  well  executed,  of  a  royal  per- 
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sonage,  crowned  and  nimbed,  clothed  in  a  long  vesture  of  cloth 
of  gold  with  an  outer  cope  lined  with  ermine,  and  having  an 
ermine  tippet.  The  two  arms  are  extended,  throwing  the  cope 
open,  and  they  hold  the  ends  of  a  kind  of  linen  cloth  in  which 
are  seen  three  small  nude  half-figures  with  hands  uplifted  in 
prayer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  representation  of 
'  Abraham's  bosom.'  It  is  not  a  happy  conceit,  though  a  not  un- 
common one.  In  Guenebault's  Dictionnaire  Iconographique  I 
find  this  passage  : — '  Abraham,  image  du  Pere  Eternel,  portant 
dans  son  sein  les  ames  des  elus,  representees  enfermees  dans  une 
nappe.  Vitrail  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Bourges  (xiiie  siecle).  Voir 
la  pi.  iii.  de  la  Monographic  de  cette  eglise,  par  Arthur  Martin 
et  Cahier.  Paris,  1842.  Ce  sujetest  sou  vent  represente  sur  les 
vitraux  et  les  sculptures  des  anciennes  ^glises.'  Mrs.  Jameson 
also  mentions  this  window  at  Bourges ;  but  not  having  consulted 
Martin  et  Cahier's  illustration  she  supposes  that  only  one  soul  is 
represented.  '  Abraham  is  seen  with  Lazarus  in  his  lap,  or 
rather  as  if  he  were  holding  him  in  a  white  napkin.'  (Hist,  of 
Our  Lord,  vol.  i.  p.  381.)  It  appears  also  from  a  statement  in 
Haines's  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses  (p.  cvi.)  to  which  my 
attention  has  been  called  by  our  Director,  Mr.  Franks,  that  such 
representations  '  occur  over  all  the  figures  of  the  large  canopied 
foreign  brasses  in  England  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies.' One  example  from  the  palimpsest  brass  at  Mawgan, 
Cornwall,  is  figured  in  Haines,  p.  xvi.  Below  this  remarkable 
figure  of  Abraham,  and  on  each  of  the  adjacent  white  stripes,  is 
an  embroidered  cherub,  standing  on  a  wheel  with  expanded 
wings  holding  a  label  charged  with  the  legend  '  Da  gloriam 
Deo.'  These  cherubic  figures  are  as  ugly  as  they  usually  are 
in  old  embroidery,  and  I  may  add  as  badly  worked.  Above  the 
central  figures  of  Abraham  and  the  cherubims  are  some  pome- 
granates and  fleur-de-lys,  two  of  the  latter  being  worked  over 
the  original  seams  joining  the  stripes,  showing  that  the  first 
design  has  not  been  tampered  with. 

There  are  some  traces  of  a  fringe  or  lace  having  been,  at  some 
time  or  other,  sewn  on  under  the  topmost  range  of  flowers,  as 
if  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  superfrontal.  This  was  probably 
not  an  uncommon  arrangement.  In  the  treasury  of  the  church 
of  St  Ursula,  at  Cologne,  there  is  shown  a  late-mediaeval  ante- 
pendium,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  one  before  us.  It  is 
embroidered  with  flowers,  but  not  striped ;  and  it  has  no  centre- 
piece. But  a  fringe,  giving  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a 
superfrontal,  runs  along  its  whole  length  just  where  the  fringe 
of  a  separate  superfrontal  would  have  hung.  The  famous 
picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Apocalyptic  Lamb,  by  the 
brothers  Van  Eyck,  in  the  cathedral  of  Ghent,  shows  an  altar 
properly  vested  with  a  separate  fringed  superfrontal  and  stoles. 
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This    frontal    has  been   exactly  copied  by  Sister   Agnes  of 


Wantage,  one  of  the  most  skilled  embroiderers  of  our  day,  for 
present  use  in  Alverly  church.  The  original,  which  I  am 
enabled  by  Sister  Agnes's  courtesy  to  exhibit  to  the  Society  this 
evening,  will  be  carefully  preserved  under  glass  in  the  chantry 
of  the  restored  church,  belonging  now  to  the  Wakeman  family. 
The  loops  have  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  it 
without  risk  from  folding.  I  understand  that  a  drawing  of  the 
antependium,  made  to  scale,  will  appear  very  shortly  in  Mr. 
Butterfield's  edition  of  an  illustrated  work  on  ancient  embroidery, 
of  which  most  of  the  materials  were  collected  before  her  death 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Barber." 

J.  P.  EARWAKER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Lanca- 
shire, exhibited  by  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  a  fine  example  of 
the  second  Seal  of  King  Henry  VIII. ,  for  the  Exchequer.  This 
exhibition  was  accompanied  by  the  following  observations  from 
C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  Treasurer : — 

"  The  seal  before  us,  together  with  which  are  shown  several 
casts  of  other  seals  in  use  under  different  reigns  for  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  may  thus  be  described  : — 

The  seal,  in  green  wax,  now  exhibited,  is  circular,  3J  inches 
in  diameter. 

Obverse.  Equestrian  effigy  of  the  King,  to  the  dexter  side. 
France  and  England  quarterly  on  the  small  shield,  and  bardings 
of  the  horse.  Sword  brandished  in  right  hand.  The  upper  part 
of  the  field  is  adorned  with  a  diaper  alternately  plain  and  with 
a  fleur-de-lis :  the  lower  part  represents  stony  ground,  out  of 
which  spring  three  flowering  plants. 

Legend,  in  Eoman  character,  preceded  by  a  portcullis,  the 
words  separated  by  fleurs-de-lis — HENRICV\  vm^.  DEI  .  GRA  . 

ANGLIE  .  FRANC  .  ET  .  HIBERNIE  .  REX  .  FIDEI  .  DEFENSOR  .  ET. 

Reverse.  A  shield  of  the  arms,  ensigned  with  a  crown,  doubly 
arched,  heightened  with  alternate  crosses  patee  and  fleurs-de-lis, 
and  with  a  cap.*  Supporters,  Dexter,  an  antelope  ;  Sinister,  a 
hart ;  both  gorged  and  chained.  Beneath  the  shield  on  a  scroll 
are  the  words — 

SIGILLV  .  SCACAR1I  (sic)  .  DOMINI  .  REGIS  . 

the  line  terminated  by  a  fleur-de-lis. 

Legend,    as  in  the  obverse — IN  .  TERRA  .  ECCLESIE  .  ANGLI- 

CANE  .  ET  HIBERNIE  .  SVPREMVM  .  CAPVT. 

*  This  is  an  early  instance  of  the  cap  or  velvet  lining  of  the  crown,  which 
subsequently  has  been  used  up  to  the  present  reign,  though  abandoned  on  the 
more  recent  coinage  of  Her  Majesty,  the  engravers  having  reverted  to  the 
mediaeval  crown,  not  showing  any  cap. 
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The  seal  is  appended  to  an  exemplification  by  Inspeximus  of 
an  extract  from  a  record,  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  King's 
Remembrancer  in  the  Exchequer,  of  Easter  Term,  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  (rotulo  xxxij)^  and  relating  to 
lands  called  Monks  Heath,  in  Willington,  an  extra-parochial 
liberty  in  Eddisbury  hundred,  Cheshire.  A  question  had  arisen 
whether  Monks  Heath  was  part  of  the  manor  of  Willington, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Whalley,  or  was 
of  the  King's  demesne.  The  issue  was  decided  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  which  is  thus  recorded  : — 

'  In  quoquidem  recordo,  inter  alia,  continetur  sic,  Scilicet 
Cestr  videlicet.  Et  ulterius  iidem  juratores  dicunt  super 
sacramentum  suum,  quod  predicta  clausa  vocata  Monkesheth 
ac  bosci  et  subbosci  in  eadem  clausa  crescentes,  et  predict[um] 
carect[um]  bosci  et  subbosci  crescentes  in  ipso  loco  vocato 
Wyllatone  in  predicta  Inquisitione  specificati,  fuerunt  parcella 
dicti  Dominii  sive  manerii  de  Wyllaton  cum  pertinentiis  pre- 
dicti  nuper  Abbatis  Monasterii  de  Whalley  in  Comitatu  Lan- 
castriae  predicto  et  non  solum  et  liberum  tenementum  dicti 
Domini  Regis  prout  predictus  Johannes  Donne  superius  alle- 
gavit. ' 

The  exemplification,  under  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
attested  by  Sir  Roger  Cholmeley,  Knight,  who  was  then  Chief 
Baron,  was  given  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft, 
Knight,  '  dilecti  servientis  nostri,'  and  is  dated  November  12, 
anno  37°. 

The  seal  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  as  appears  from  the 
examples  now  exhibited  from  the  Way  Collection,  has  pre- 
served, with  certain  variations,  the  same  type  from  a  very  early 
date. 

That  of  King  Edward  I.  is  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter. 
It  presents  on  the  obverse  side  an  equestrian  effigy,  obviously 
reduced  from  that  on  the  second  great  seal  of  his  father,  King 
Henry  III.*  The  legend  preceded  by  a  small  cross  within  a 
crescent  is — 

GDWARDVS  D[ei  gracia  rex  anglie  dominus  hibernie  et]  DVX 

AQVIT. 

The  reverse  has  a  plain  pointed  shield  of  the  arms  of  England. 
The  legend 

-f  SIGILLQM  .  [pro  ?]  SCACCAR1[O  ?]  DOMINI  .  RGGIS.f 
^  This  seal  was  probably  engraved  for  Henry  IIL,  the  name  of 
his  son  being  substituted  on  his  accession. 

*  Sandford,  Gen.  Hist.  p.  56. 

f  Cast  by  Ready,  Way  Collection,  whence  obtained  quare. 
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By  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ,  in  the  next  example  before  us,  the 
armour  and  accessories  of  the  equestrian  effigy  had  naturally 
been  altered  to  suit  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  they  agree  with 
that  King's  great  seal.  The  legend  to  this  side  runs — 

+  Jgenrtcus  fcei :  gra  :  m  :  anglte :  et :  ftancte :  et  fcomtmts 

jltfoecnte. 

The  reverse  exhibits  a  shield  of  France  ancient  and  England 
quarterly,  within  an  eight-foiled  panel,  within  which  are  intro- 
duced at  the  top  and  sides  of  the  shield  three  little  castles. 

The  legend,  preceded  by  a  large  cross,  is  StfliUuttt :   [tie]  .  * 

Seaccarto »  HBomtnt  i&egts. 

This  reverse  continued  to  be  used  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  V. 
and  VI.,  without  alteration  in  the  arms,  notwithstanding  the 
general  adoption  of  that  time,  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  of  the 
three  fleurs-de-lis.  An  example  (unfortunately  imperfect)  from 
New  College,  with  this  reverse,  and  with  the  same  obverse, 
altered  merely  in  the  legend  by  the  introduction  of  the  words 
f)ere0  tegnt  franc  (te),  is  in  the  Way  Collection.! 

Among  Mr.  Frere's  charters  exhibited  before  the  Society  in 
1866,  together  with  the  newly-found  Paston  Letters,  was  an 
Inspeximus  charter  under  a  fragment  of  this  seal  of  the 
Exchequer,  dated  1  Henry  VI.,  exemplifying  an  enrolled  deed 
relating  to  the  manor  of  Breydenstone  and  other  property.  (See 
Blom.  Norf.  vol.  vii.  p.  217.) 

A  new  seal  of  the  same  general  design  is  found  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  of  which  the  last  dated  example  in  the  Way 
Collection  is  of  the  twenty-first  regnal  year.  In  this  seal  the 
equestrian  effigy  agrees  nearly  with  the  figure  on  the  golden  great 
seal  (H.  of  Professor  Willis)  of  King  Edward  IV.,  used  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  so  that  it  may  have  been  engraved  about 
that  time,  and  adapted  for  successive  royal  names.  A  lion 
passant,  or  rather  counter-passant,  is  introduced  in  the  field 
beneath  the  horse.  The  legend  is — 

StQtlium  :  Jgenuct :  bin  :  Het :  <&ra  :  l&ex  [sic]  &nglte :  et : 

But :  t)0>9. 

In  the  reverse  the  shield  within  the  cusped  border  remains,  as 
do  the  castles ;  the  fleurs-de-lis  are  reduced  to  three  ;  while  the 
legend,  unaltered  from  that  last  given,  is  preceded  by  the  Beau- 
fort portcullis. 

This  was  Henry  VIII.'s  first  Exchequer  seal.     The  second, 

*  The  word,  though  blurred  in  this  example,  is  quite  clear  in  the  later  spe- 
cimens. 

f  This  change,  in  King  Henry  V.'s  style,  dated  from  the  Treaty  of  Troyes, 
May  21,  1420. 
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which  we  must  date,  from  the  wording  of  the  legend,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,*  is  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Earwaker. 

The  horse  in  all  the  preceding  seals  proceeds  to  the  sinister 
side ;  as  already  mentioned,  the  animal  in  Mr.  Earwaker 's  seal 
is  turned  the  other  way. 

This  matrix  continued  in  use  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
the  name  HENRICUS  vm.  being  of  course  altered  into  ED- 

VVABDVS  VI. 

In  the  next  reign  the  Exchequer  seal  was  modified  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  equestrian  effigy  the  same  design  as  that  used 
on  the  obverse  of  Queen  Mary's  great  seal  before  her  marriage. 
The  Queen  is  seated  on  a  throne  under  a  cloth  of  estate,  on  the 
dexter  side  of  which  is  a  crowned  shield  of  France  and  England 
quarterly  ;  on  the  sinister,  a  large  Tudor  rose  also  crowned.  The 
legend  on  this  side  of  the  obverse  is  — 

MARIA  .  D  .  G  .  ANGLIE  .  FRANCIE  .  ET  .  HIBERN1E  .  REGINA  . 
EIVS  .  NOMINIS  .  PRIMA  .  FIDEI  .  DEFENSOR, 

This  is  word  for  word  with  the  legend  on  the  great  seal,  and 
in  both  seals,  under  the  throne,  is  the  Queen's  devise — TEMPORIS  . 

FILIA  .  VERITAS. 

The  reverse  closely  follows  that  of  her  father's  Exchequer 
seal  in  design.  The  legend  is  the  same  as  on  the  obverse. 
The  scroll  beneath  the  arms  bears  the  inscription — SIGILLVM 

SCACCARII  .  DOMINIE  .  REGINA. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  new  Exchequer  seal  larger  than  the 
preceding,  being  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  obverse  is  a  seated 
effigy  of  the  Queen  on  a  throne  placed  on  a  rich  carpet,  and 
under  a  canopy.  The  field  above  the  carpet  is  diapered  with 
roses  and  fleurs-de-lis  alternately.  The  initials  E  .  R  .  are  below 
the  carpet. 

Legend — 

+   ELIZABETH  .  D'  .  GRA  .  ANGLIE  .  FRANCIE  .  ET  . 

HIB'NIE  .  R  .  FIDEI  .  DEFENSOR. 

The  reverse  has  on  a  diapered  field,  as  on  the  other  side,  a 
scrolled  shield  of  the  royal  arms,  crowned,  and  with  the  ante- 
lope and  hart  supporters. 

Legend — 

SIGILLVM  .  SCACARII  (sic)  .  DOMINE  .  REGINE  . 
ANNO  .  D'  .  M.D.LIX. 

No  examples  of  the  Exchequer  seals  of  later  years  are  at  the 
moment  available." 

*  The  English  Act  of  Parliament  confirming  the  King's  title  as  King  of 
Ireland  was  passed  in  the  35th  year  Hen.  VIII.  (1543-4).  See  Statutes  of  the 
Realm,  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3. 
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STUART  A.  MOORE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  by  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer,  four  original  documents  from  the  archives  of  the 
borough  of  Dartmouth,  which  were  in  his  temporary  care. 

They  were  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the  seals,  of  which 
a  short  note  follows  : — 

1.  Common  seal  of  the  "  villata  "  of  Dertemuthe,  attached  to  a 
deed  poll,  dated  at  Dartmouth  on  the  day  of  the  Purification 
B.V.M.,  in  the  year  of  grace  1280,  and  the  ninth  of  King  Ed- 
ward L,  whereby  John  Aubyn,  of  Dartmouth,  grants  and  quit 
claims  to  Hillary  Croke,  of  Hardinesse,  a  tenement  "in  Clifton 
Ricardi  filii  Stephani,"  in  consideration  of  ten  marks  sterling.   In 
witness  whereof,  in  addition  to  his  own  seal,  he  had  procured 
the  seal  of   the  villate  of  Dartmouth  to  be  appended.      Wit- 
nesses :     Sir  Peter  de   Fisacre,  then   steward,    John   Faukez, 
Richard   de    Strete,    John    of  the    Cross   (de    Cruce),    Philip 
Rurda  (?),  John  de  Fonte,  and  Robert  de  Pole. 

The  common  seal  is  circular,  If  inch  in  diameter.  Device, 
a  one  masted  ship  with  sail  half  furled.  Stern-castle  and  helms' 
man.  Legend,  SIG[illum]  [commune  de  ?]  [D]GRTeMVe. 

In  a  Report  on  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Corporation  of  Dart- 
mouth (Hist.  MSS.  Commission.  Fifth  Report,  p.  600),  Mr. 
H.  T.  Riley  states  that  this  is  the  only  impression  of  this  seal 
in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation. 

John  Aubyn's  seal  is  also  circular,  J-inch  in  diameter.  De- 
vice, a  cross  engrailed.  Legend — 

+   S'  IOPANNIS  AVBYN. 

2.  Seals  of  the  mayor  of  Cliftone,   Dertemuthe,  Hardenasse, 
and   of  the  office  of  steward  of  Dertemuthe-Clifton,  appended 
to  a  fine  without  date,   passed  in  the  court  of   Clifton,    &c., 
before  William  Clerke,  mayor  of  the  town,  and  Philip  Berye, 
steward  of  Sir  Guy  de  Bryene,  knight  (the  elder),  lord  of  the 
liberty  of  that  town,  wherein  John  Lacche  was  plaintiff,  and 
John   Donebaud  and  Agatha  his   wife   were   deforciants  of  a 
tenement  in  Nonnestane.     The  fine  was  levied  to  pass  the  estate 
of  Agatha  in  the  premises,  and  her  examination  in  due  form  of 
law,*  and  her  admission  that  the  fine  was  levied  without  coercion 
on  the  part  of  her  husband,  and  of  her  own  free  will,  are  recorded. 
Given,  "per  rotulos  curie  predicte  die  loco  etanno  supra  dictis" 
under  the  seals  of  the  mayor  and  steward. 

The  date  of  the  fine,  no  doubt,  appeared  on  the  court  roll, 
but,  though  referred  to  as  above,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  instru- 
ment. For  reasons  presently  to  be  given,  the  transaction  must 

*  Statute  18  Ed.  L,  Modus  levandi  fines. 
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have  been  in  or  about  the  year  1380.  I  find  from  the  Report 
already  referred  to  (p.  601),  and  from  another  Report,  also  by 
Mr.  Riley,  in  the  same  volume  (p.  425),  on  certain  manuscripts 
relating  to  Dartmouth,  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Prideaux,  that 
John  Hauleye  was  mayor  of  Dartmouth  in  49  Edw.  III.  (1374), 
and  was  succeeded  by  William  Clerk  in  50  Edw.  III.  (1375). 
In  3  Ric.  II.  (1379),  Richard  Henry,  "  Mayor  of  Dertemouthe," 
figures  as  witness  to  a  deed.  From  a  consideration  of  these 
names  and  dates  we  may  assign  to  the  mayoralty  of  William 
Clerk  a  limit  of  time  (1375 — 1378)  which  enables  us  to  give  a 
date  sufficiently  accurate  to  the  document  before  us. 

The  seal  of  the  mayor  is  circular,  about  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  subject  is  a  boat  at  sea,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
demi-figure,  crowned ;  a  crescent  is  placed  immediately  above 
the  stern-castle,  while  between  the  fore -castle  and  the  royal 
figure  is  what  appears  to  be  a  sceptre,  terminated  by  a  fleur- 
de-lis.  Legend — 

*  S  +  MAIORIS  +  D[e  cliftone]  +  D^[rtemuthe]  +  p. 

The  seal  of  the  office  of  steward  is  also  circular,  1  ^  inch  in 
diameter.  Subject :  Three  piles  (the  arms  of  Bryan),  not  on  a 
shield,  traversed  by  a  hunting-horn  in  fess.  Legend — 

[S]  Pt:o  .  offtcto  «  Swegcalli  •  to  » IBertemtte ,  <ftltft[one.  H]. 

The  three  adjacent  vills  of  Clifton,  Dartmouth,  and  Hardnes, 
in  Devonshire,  received  from  King  Edward  III.,  in  1342, 
a  charter  granting  to  the  burgesses  thereof  the  power  of 
choosing  a  mayor,  with  other  privileges,  such  as  the  holding  of 
pleas,  &c.* 

The  liberty  of  Clifton  was  anciently  in  the  family  of  Fitz 
Stephen,  which  explains  the  expression  "  Clifton  Ricardi  filii 
Stephani,"  which  occurs  in  the  first  document.  King  Edward  I. 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  reign  granted  to  Nicholas  de 
Tewkesbury  in  fee  all  the  demesne  of  William  de  Zouche  in  the 
vills  of  ^ Clifton,  Dartmouth  and  Hardnes,  and  in  the  seaport 
there,  with  the  customs,  &c.f 

In  1342,  the  same  year  that  the  first  known  charter  just 
mentioned  was  granted,  the  King  gave  to  Guy  de  Bryan  his 
"  valet "  in  fee  his  portion  of  the  demesne  and  profits  of  Clifton, 
Dartmouth,  Hardnes,  late  of  Nicholas  dc  Tewkesbury.  J 

The  new  powers  conferred  on  the  burgesses  appear,  says 
Lysons  (ibid.},  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  Guy  de  Bryan,  tin 

*  Rot.  Chart.  15  Edw.  III.  No.  18,  quoted  by  Lysons.  Devonshire,  p.  154. 
f  Rot.  Pat.  34  Edw.  I.  m.  34. 
j  Rot.  Pat.  15  Edw.  III.  m.  3. 


ie 
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lord  of  the  town,  for  in  1344  we  find  an  agreement  confirmed  by 
the  King  whereby  it  was  settled  that  the  mayor  should  be  sworn 
before  the  steward  of  the  said  Guy  and  that  they  should  hold 
pleas  jointly.*  This  very  clearly  explains  the  constitution  of 
the  court  in  which  the  fine  was  passed. 

After  several  devolutions,  the  manor  or  liberty,  it  may  be 
observed,  was  purchased  by  the  corporation  of  Dartmouth. 

The  seal  of  the  steward  of  Guy  de  Bryan  is  curious  in  two 
respects.  First,  as  being  a  very  rare  er  .^ple  (I  know  no  other) 
of  a  seal  of  office  of  a  steward  of  a  manor  or  liberty,  in  the 
hands  of  a  subject ;  secondly,  on  account  of  the  device.  The 
arms  of  the  De  Bryene  or  Bryan  family  are  well  known  as,  Or, 
three  piles  azure ;  and  the  crest,  as  appears  from  the  monu- 
mental brass  to  William  de  Bryan,  in  Seal  church,  Kent,  was  a 
hunting-horn.  The  steward's  seal  is  a  singular  combination  of 
the  coat-armour  and  the  crest  of  his  lord.f 

There  were  four  if  not  more  of  this  family  named  Guy  in 
regular  lineal  descent.  Guy,  whom  I  will  number  II.,  was 
the  grantee  of  the  lordship  of  Clifton-Dartmouth- Hardenes. 
He  died  in  23  Edw.  III.,  leaving  Guy  III.,  his  son  and  heir, 
aged  thirty  years.  This  was  the  famous  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
an  account  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor 
Controversy,  by  Nicolas,  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  He  survived  till  1390, 
when  he  died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety,  or  thereabouts,  and 
lies  buried  under  a  magnificent  monument  at  Tewkesbury  (see 
Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies,  p.  73).  Guy  IV.,  his  eldest  son, 
died  in  his  lifetime,  namely,  in  1386,  leaving  two  daughters,  his 
coheirs. 

The  fine  must  have  been  levied  about  1380,  at  all  events  before 
the  death  of  Guy  IV.,  as  the  lord  of  the  liberty  is  styled  Guy 
Senior.  This  consideration  confirms  the  date  1375-1378,  which 
has  already  been  deduced  from  the  date  of  Clerk's  mayoralty. 

3.  Seal  of  the  provostry  (prcepositura)  of  Waterford,  from  a 
document  dated  at  Waterford,  February  10th,  in  the  30th  (and 
17th)  years  of  Edward  III.  (1346). 

The  impression  in  red  wax  of  this  fine  seal,  pendant  from  a 
slip  cut  from  the  bottom  of  the  deed,  is  unfortunately  imperfect. 
Originally  it  was  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  subject  is  a 
shield  suspended  by  the  guige  to  a  hook,  and  exhibiting  the 
leopards  of  England,  a  wyvern  on  either  side.  Legend  in  bold 
Lombardic  capitals — 

*  SIGILLV[M]  PRe[POSITURG]   .  .  .  [WATGUJFORDie. 

*  Rot.  Pat.  17  Edw.  III.  Part  1,  m.  13. 

f  Another  example  of  this  seal  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Riley  in  his  Report  (p. 
425),  as  affixed  to  an  official  extract  from  the  Court  Rolls  of  ^Dartmouth,  under 
date  3  Ric.  II.  The  holder  of  the  office,  however,  in  that  year,  was  John  Berrye, 

VOL.  VIII.  TJ 
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The  instrument  to  which  this  interesting  seal  is  attached  is  a 
deed  poll,  whereby  William  Gilbert',  citizen  of  Waterford,  reciting 
a  feoffment  to  John  of  Bristowe  and  Walter  Idolyt',  clerks,  of 
certain  premises  in  Clifton  Herdenesse,  grants  and  obliges  him- 
self, his  heirs  and  executors,  and  all  his  goods,  movable  and  im- 
movable, to  pay  to  the  feoffees  fourscore  pounds  of  silver  sub 
pena  in  statuto  mercatorio  ordinata.  And  because  his  seal  (a 
fragment  of  which,  a  merchant's  mark  between  two  birds,  re- 
mains pendent  to  the  deed  by  a  narrow  slip  of  the  parchment)  is 
unknown  to  most  men,  he  has  procured  the  seal  of  the  provostry 
of  Waterford  to  be  set  to  the  deed.  John  Totiller,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Waterford,  William  Astell  and  William  Le  Clerk, 
bailiffs  of  the  city,  at  his  special  request  in  testimony  of  the  pre- 
mises set-to  the  seal  of  the  provostry. 

4.  Common  seal  of  the  Priory  of  Austin  canonesses,  of  Corn- 
worthy,  in  Devonshire,  appended  to  a  lease  for  lives  of  premises 
in  Cornworthy.  Dated  at  Corn  worthy,  Michaelmas  Day,  1399. 
Joan  Lucy,  prioress.  She  died,  according  to  Dugdale,  Oct.  3rd, 

Pointed  oval,  about  two  inches  long. 

Subject — A  church  tower. 

Legend— SIGILL'  CONVENT'  £>'  CORNWRTHG. 

The  only  example  of  this  seal  known  to  the  editors  of  Dugdale 
or  to  Dr.  Oliver,  the  learned  compiler  of  the  Monasticon 
Exoniense,  was  an  imperfect  impression  affixed  to  the  surrender. 
Cornworthy  was  a  small  house,  and  deeds  under  the  common 
seal  must  have  been  comparatively  few  in  number. 

The  priory  was  founded  before  1334,  and  the  present  seal  is 
in  style  sufficiently  antique  to  have  been  the  original  common 
seal. 

C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  exhibited  and  pre- 
sented a  Plaster  Cast  of  a  Seal  of  Frederick  III.  Duke  of  Saxony, 
and  Elector.  This  exhibition  was  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — 

The  object  before  us  is  a  reproduction  in  plaster  of  a  bronze 
cast  (not  a  mould),  taken  either  directly  from  the  matrix  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  run  upon  a  plaster  mould  obtained  from  an 
impression  of  the  original.  The  bronze,  a  beautiful  casting,  was 
lent  me  to  copy  by  the  late  George  Sparkes,  Esq.,  of  Beckenham, 
among  whose  extensive  numismatic  collections  it  had  by  chance 
found  a  place. 

The  seal  is  circular,  about  2|  inches  in  diameter.  The  sub- 
ject is  an  equestrian  effigy  of  the  Duke,  armed  cap-a-pie,  in  a 
rich  tilting  suit.  His  helmet  is  open  and  bears  a  crest.  In  his 
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right  hand  he  holds  a  lance  erect,  furnished  with  a  bannerol, 
whereon  are  the  swords  in  saltire  so  well  known  as  the  badge 
of  the  Archmarshalship  of  the  Empire. 

The  shield  is  absent.  The  horse  is  pacing  towards  the  dexter. 
His  head  is  adorned  with  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers.  The 
housings  are  embroidered,  and  on  the  lower  border  of  them  is 
the  "  Devise"  TANT  .  qVE  .  IE  .  PVIS.  On  his  poitrel  are  the  initials 
F.A.  It  is  not  quite  clear  if  his  head  is  protected  by  a  shafF- 
roon,  but  he  has  certainly  no  other  defensive  armour.  The 
crest  borne  on  the  helm  of  the  effigy  is  a  high  conical  cap, 
surmounted  by  a  ducal  coronet,  out  of  which  rises  a  panache 
between  two  buffalo  horns,  and  five  bannerols  on  either  side,  as 
on  the  modern  Saxony  arms. 

Legend, — 

+  S.  FREDERICI  .  DVCIS  .  SAXONIE  .  SACRI  .  ROMANI .  IM- 
PER  .  ARCHIMARSCHALLI  .  PRINCIPF  .  ELECTOR!'  .  LANT- 
GRAVII .  TVRINGI'  .  Z  .  MARCHIONIS  .  MISNIE. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  combined. 

Twelve  small  shields  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Elector's 
different  states  surround  the  equestrian  effigy,  and  probably 
read  from  dexter  to  sinister  alternately,  thus : — 

Dexter  side.  Sinister  side. 

I.  Barry,  a  wreath  of  rue.          2.  A  lion  rampant. 

(Saxony,  Duchy.)  (Thuringia,  Landgraviate  ?) 

3.  A  lion  rampant.  4.  An  eagle  displayed. 

(Meissen,  Margraviate  ?)  (Thuringia,  Palatinate  ?) 

5.  An  eagle  displayed.  6.  A  lion  rampant. 

(Saxony,  Palatinate.)  (Pleissen,  Lordship?) 

7.  Three  charges,  sometimes       8.  A  cinquefoil. 
blazoned   as  water-lily  leaves,  (Aldenburgh,  Burggraviate.) 
sometimes  as  bouterolles. 

(Brene,  County.) 
9.  Lozengy.  10.  A  lion  rampant. 

(Orlamund,  Lordship.) 

II.  Two  pallets.  12.  Party  per  pale. 
(Landsberg,  Lordship.) 

Frederic  III.,  called  the  Wise,  b.  1463,  was  Governor- General 
of  the  Empire  under  Maximilian  I. ;  founded  the  University  of 
Wittenberg  1502,  refused  the  Empire  in  1519,  and  died  un- 
married 1525. 

He  was  eldest  son  of  Ernest,  who  on  the  partition  with  his 
brother  Albert  had  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  and  Duchy  of 
Coburg. 

u  2 
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Mr.  PERCEVAL  also  exhibited  and  presented  the  two  follow- 
ing original  documents. 

1.  A  finely  engrossed  charter  with  illuminated  initial  and 
border,  of  King  Edward  L,  whereby  he  grants  to  John,*  abbat 
of  Glastonbury  and  the  convent  thereof,  the  manor  of  Essebyri 
(Ashbury),  in  the  county  of  Berks  (save  the  advowson  of  the 
church),  and  the  manors  of  Baddebyry,  Kington,  and  Cristemele- 
ford  (Christian  Malford),  with  the  appurtenances,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts  (save  the  advowsons  of  the  churches  of  Cristemeleford 
and  Kington),  and  the  manor  of  Bokland  (Buckland  Newton), 
with  the  appurtenances,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  save  the 
advowson  of  that  vill,  which  advowsons  remain  to  Kobert, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  perpetuity,  by  his  fine  passed  in 
the  King's  Court:  and  the  manor  of  Mere  with  the  appur- 
tenances, in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  the  advowson  thereof. 
To  be  held  of  the  king  and  his  heirs  in  capite  immediately  by 
the  services  thereof  due. 

Further  the  king  grants  that  the  abbat  and  convent  shall  have 
the  return  of  writs  in  all  their  lands  where  heretofore  they  have 
had  such  return.  And  the  moiety  of  all  amercements,  fines  for 
amercement,  and  for  licencia  concordandi,  for  escape  of  larceners, 
&c.,  arising  from  the  lands,  fees,  and  tenants  of  the  abbat  and 
his  successors,  which  belonged  to  him  by  the  said  fine,  and  to 
answer  annually  for  the  other  half  which  remained  to  the  king 
at  the  Exchequer. 

Witnesses  :  Robert,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  our  Chan- 
cellor, and  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Edmund  our  brother, 
William  de  Valence  our  uncle,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester and  Hereford,  Roger  de  Mortimer,  John  de  Vesci, 
Otho  de  Grandison,  Robert  Tilbotol  (Tiptoft),  Patrick  de  Chaurs, 
Robert  de  Ufford,  Ralph  de  Sandwich,  Geoffrey  de  Tickforde, 
and  others. 

Given  by  the  King's  hand  at  Odiham,  the  26th  of  June,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  The  charter  was  given  in  dupli- 
cate. 

Appended  is  a  fair  impression  of  the  great  seal  of  King 
Edward  I. 

This  charter  appears  to  be  the  royal  confirmation  of  the  final 
arrangement  of  a  long  controversy  which  ensued  on  the  forcible 
annexation  by  Savaricus,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  about  1192, 
of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  to  the  see  of  Wells,  f 

This  settlement  came  to  pass  in  1218,  when  it  was  agreed  that 
there  should  remain  to  the  Bishop  and  his  successors  certain 
manors,  but  that  there  should  be  restored  to  the  monks,  Mere, 

*  John  de  Taunton,  1274—1290. 
f  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
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Buckland,  "  Kinton "  (Kington  West,  in  Wilts?),  Christian 
Malford,  Badbury  and  Ashbury,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church 
of  Mere,  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  other  churches  remain- 
ing with  the  Bishop. 

2.  Instrument  of  Appropriation  by  Ralph,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  of  the  church  of  Mere  (one  of  the  subjects  of  the 
charter  abstracted  above),  to  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  with 
the  endowment  of  a  perpetual  vicarage.  Dated  at  Banewell, 
15  kal.  Oct.  1351,  and  in  the  23rd  year  of  his  consecration. 

Under,  the  seal  in  red  wax  of  Ralph  de  Salopia,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  1329—1363. 

The  seal  presents  the  usual  effigy  of  a  Bishop  in  pontificalibus 
standing  in  benediction.  On  his  right  is  a  key,  for  the  church 
of  Bath  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  on  his  left  a  saltire,  alluding 
to  the  dedication  of  his  church  at  Wells. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  abstract  this  long  instrument,  as  the 
full  detail  of  the  appropriation  of  the  church  of  Mere  and  of 
the  ordination  of  the  vicarage  there  has  been  given,  from  the 
copy  entered  on  the  Wells  Register,  by  Collinson  in  his  History 
of  Somersetshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  April  8th,  1880. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.R,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Author,  J.  H.  Kivett-Carnac,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Archaeological  Notes  on  Ancient   Sculpturings  on  Rocks  in  Kumaon, 
India,  similar  to  those  found  on  Monoliths  and  Rocks  in  Europe,  with  other 
Papers.     8vo.     Calcutta,  1879. 

2.  Prehistoric  Remains  in  Central  India.     8vo.     Calcutta,  1879. 

3.  The  Snake  Symbol  in  India,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Worship 
of  Siva.     8vo.     Calcutta,  1879. 

[All  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.] 

4.  Description  of  some  Stone  Carvings,  collected  in  a  tour  through  the  Doab, 
from  Cawnpore  to  Mainpuri.     8vo.     1879.     [From  the  Proceedings,  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.] 

From    the  Cambrian    Archceological  Association: — Archseologia    Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series.     No.  41.     January.     8vo.     London,  1880. 

From  the  Author: — Illustrations  of  old  Warwickshire  Houses.     By  W.  Niven, 
Architect.     31  Copper  Etchings.     With  Descriptive  Notes.     4to.     London, 
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From  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee,  F.S.A.:-Ancient  Rome  and  its  connection  with 
the  Christian  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Formby.  4to.  London,  IS 

From  the  Royal  Society  :-Proceedings.  Vol.  xxx.  No.  201.  8vo.  London, 
1880. 

From  H.M.  Secretary  of  State,  Home  Department:— By  the  Queen.  A  Proclama- 
tion, for  dissolving  the  present  Parliament,  and  declaring  the  Calling  of 
another.  Given  at  Windsor,  24th  March,  1880.  Forty-third  year  of  reign. 
Broadsheet.  (2  copies.) 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Zurich :— Mittheilungen.  Band  xx.,  Abthei- 
lung  1,  Heft  3.  (Pfahlbauten.  Achter  Bericht.)  Band  xx.,  Abtheilung  u., 
Heft  2.  4to.  Zurich,  1879-80. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres:— Comptes  Rendus  des 
Seances  de  FAnnee  1879.  Quatrieme  Serie,  Tome  vii.  Bulletin  d'Octobre 
a  Decembre.  8vo.  Paris,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society:— Proceedings.  Vol.  ii.,  No.  4.  New 
Monthly  Series.  April.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Author,  J.  S.  Steinman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — 

1.  Addenda  to  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Myddelton,  including  corrections. 

2.  Addenda  to  Althorpe  Memoirs,  including  corrections.    Both  printed  for 
Private  Circulation.    8vo.    1880. 

From  the  Editor:— The  Church  Builder.    No.  2.    New  Issue.    April.    8vo. 

London,  1880. 
From  the  Numismatic  Society: — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.    New  Series.    No. 

76.    (Completing  vol.  xix.)     8vo.     London,  1879. 

From  the  Government  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria: — Statistical  Register  of  the 
Colony  of  Victoria.  1878.  Part  viii.  Interchange.  Part  ix.  Religious, 
Moral,  and  Intellectual  Progress.  Title  and  General  Index.  Folio.  Mel- 
bourne, 1879. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association: — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxvi. 
Part  1.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:— The  Journal. 
Vol.  ix.  No.  iii.  February.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Annual  Meeting  for  the  Election  of 
the  President,  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society  would  be  held 
on  Friday,  April  23rd,  being  St.  George's  Day,  at  the  hour  of 
2  P.M. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Society's  Accounts  for  the 
year  1879  was  read  (see  p.  311). 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Auditors  for  their 
trouble,  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services. 

A.  W.  MORANT,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary,  dated  March  30th,  1880,  the  following  account  of 
three  Iron  Chests  of  the  same  character  as  those  described  by  Mr. 
Kobins  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  May  29,  1879.  (See  ante, 
p.  157.) 
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30th  March,  1 880. 

DEAR  SIR, — In  looking  over  the  number  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  just  received  (vol.  viii.  p.  157),  I 
have  read  with  interest  the  Notes  on  Iron  Chests  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins.  I  have  three  of  the  same  description  ;  one  is  a  very 
good  specimen,  2  feet  4  inches  in  length,  1  foot  2J  inches  in 
width,  and  1  foot  3  inches  in  depth  or  height  The  keyhole  in 
the  lid  is  concealed  and  opened  by  touching  a  spring,  the  lock 
shoots  seven  bolts,  and  the  perforated  steel  plate  covering  it  is 
engraved  with  scrollwork  and  six  naked  female  figures  reclining. 

In  addition  to  the  lock  there  are  two  large  hasps  and  staples, 
with  the  original  padlocks  and  keys.  There  is  a  false  keyhole 
in  front  of  the  chest.  The  outside  of  the  chest  has  been  painted 
with  leaves  and  flowers. 

I  bought  this  at  Norwich,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
came  from  one  of  the  banks  where  it  had  long  been  used  as  a 
strong  box. 

Another  is  2  feet  3  inches  in  length,  1  foot  2-J  inches  wide, 
and  10  inches  in  height,  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  other 
first  described,  except  that  the  keyhole  is  covered  by  an  oval 
plate  which  turns  on  a  pivot.  The  steel  plate  covering  the  lock 
inside  is  ornamented  with  four  mermaids  and  with  scrollwork. 
There  are  two  hasps  and  staples  but  no  padlocks.  1  bought  this 
one  in  Leeds,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  wards  of  the  keys  of 
these  two  chests  are  precisely  similar. 

The  third  is  a  small  box,  also  made  of  iron  bands,  crossed  and 
rivetted,  and  is  only  10  inches  by  5J  inches,  and  6  inches  in 
height,  the  lock  shoots  two  bolts  in  front,  and  I  should  have 
mentioned  that  in  all  cases  two  bent  projecting  pieces  of  iron 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  lid  pass  under  the  top  rim  of  the 
chest  as  the  lid  is  shut  down,  thus  securing  the  back  where  no 
bolts  shoot.  The  lock-plate  of  this  small  box  is  engraved  with 
arabesque  ornaments.  In  that  very  useful  work,  the  Diction- 
naire  Raisonne'  des  Sciences,  des  Arts,  et  des  Metiers,  published 
at  Neuchatel  in  1765,  in  about  thirty  volumes  folio,  of  which 
about  ten  are  all  plates,  is  one  amongst  those  illustrating  the 
article  "  Serrurerie,"  which  shows  very  fully  the  construction  of 
both  chest  and  lock,  and  no  doubt  would  interest  Mr.  Robins  if 
he  can  find  a  copy. 

H.  M.  WESTROPP,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  rude  Iron  Bar  (in  three 
pieces),  one  of  two  which  had  been  recently  discovered  in  the 
cleft  of  a  rock,  six  feet  under  the  ground,  at  St.  Lawrence,  near 
Ventnor.  In  taking  them  out  they  were  broken  by  the  workmen. 
As  it  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  this  object  tapers  to- 
wards a  point  at  one  end,  and  the  other  is  pinched  or  curved  out  so 
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as  to  form  a  kind  of  tang  or  handle.  It  seems  probable  that  these 
bars  were  intended  to  be  afterwards  forged  into  swords.     They 
have  frequently  been  found  in  England.     All  the  hitherto  known 
examples  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks, 
Director,  in  his  Paper  on  a  sword  found  at  Cat- 
terdale,  Yorkshire,  published  in  the  Archseologia, 
vol.  xlv.  p.  263.     Another  example  will  be  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  Society  this  evening  by    ^,, ,,, 
Mr.  Wylie.     Dimensions — 34  inches  long  by  1J     mm 
inch  broad. 


JOHN  JOPE  KOGERS,  Esq.,  exhibited,  through 
the  Director,  some  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities  of 
Silver,  discovered  many  years  since  at  Trewhiddle, 
near  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 

These  objects  were  found  in  1774  in  searching 
for  tin  in  an  ancient  Streamwork,  and  were 
exhibited  to  the  Society  as  long  ago  as  May  8,  1788, 
by  the  then  owner,  Philip  Rashleigh,  Esq.,  of 
Menabilly,  in  Cornwall.  (See  Archseologia,  vol.  ix. 
p.  187,  where  they  are  represented  in  Plate  viii.) 
They  have  also  been  described  by  Mr.  .Rogers  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall, 
1867.  They  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Rogers  to  be 
presented  to  the  British  Museum,  but  he  wished 
that  they  should  be  exhibited  to  the  Society  before 
being  finally  placed  in  the  National  Collection. 

Of  the  objects  engraved  in  the  plate  of  the 
Archseologia  there  appear  to  be  four  now  wanting, 
viz.,  fig.  2,  a  gold  pendant,  with  filigree  ornamenta- 
tion. Fig.  3,  a  fragment  of  a  gold  ingot.  Figs. 
12,  13,  silver  rings. 

The  most  remarkable  object  is  fig.  4,  a  double- 
plaited  chain  of  silver,  kept  double  by  means  of 
seven  plaited  slides,  and  dividing  at  the  lower  end 
into  four  strings,  terminating  in  knots.  The  loop 
at  the  upper  end  is  passed  through  a  large  glass 
bead.  It  is  supposed  that  this  object  was  a  disci- 


linanum. 


or  penitential  scourge.    Another  object 


IKON    SWOBD-BAB, 

FROM   THE 
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seems  to   be   a   chalice,  with  a   semi -egg-shaped 

bowl,  now  much  broken,  a  short  baluster-shaped 

stem,  and  a  splay  foot.      The  rest  of  the  objects  seem   chiefly 

personal  ornaments. 

With  these  remains  were  found  a  considerable  number  of 
Anglo-Saxon  coins.  A  portion  of  these  is  in  the  possession  of 
Jonathan  Rashleigh,  Esq ,  and  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Rogers 
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iii  the  publication  above-mentioned.  These  coins  are  as  follows  : 
Kings  of  Mercia— Offa,  1 ;  Coenwulf,  1 ;  Beornwulf,  1 ;  Berh- 
tulf,  9;  Burgred,  39;  Ciolvulf  II.,  1.  King  of  Northumber- 
land— Eanred,  1.  Sole  monarchs — Ecgbeorht,  2  ;  Ethel  wulf,  6; 
^Ethelred  I.,  2 ;  Alfred  (the  Great),  2.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Ceolnoth,  5.  King  of  France,  Louis  le  Debonaire,  1. 

From  the  coins  it  would  appear  that  the  deposit  was  made 
about  the  year  878.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  concealment 
of  these  objects  may  have  been  connected  with  the  attacks  made 
by  the  Danes  on  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Devon,  about  A.D. 
877. 

W.  M.  WYLIE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
Notes  on  certain  Masses  of  Smelted  Iron,  found  in  Switzerland 
and  other  countries  : — 

"  Our  excellent  correspondent,  Dr.  Keller,  of  Zurich,  Hon. 
F.  S.  A.,  has  again  favoured  me  with  a  letter  on  a  recent  discovery 
near  his  native  town,  the  details  of  which  he  wishes  laid  before 
the  Society. 

The  facts  are  simply  these.  A  peasant  of  Hedingen,  a  village 
near  Zurich,  while  cutting  peat  in  a  moor,  came  on  a  number  of 
masses  of  smelted  iron,  at  a  depth  of  some  eight  feet  from  the 
surface.  These  masses  vary  in  size,  but  maintain  the  same 
quadrangular  form,  with  ends  diminishing  more  or  less  to  points, 
after  the  manner  of  a  double  pyramid.  These  are  marked  2  and 
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3  in  Dr.  Keller's  drawing  (see  woodcut),  and  seem  to  be  the 
usual  types  of  such  masses. 

Those  of  our  Fellows  who  may  have  prosecuted  their  studies 
in  foreign  museums  will  remember  to  have  occasionally  noticed 
such  objects  in  some  towns  of  France,  Rhenish  Germany,  and 
Switzerland— but  they  are  not  common.  The  weight  of  such 
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iron  masses  seems  to  vary  from  five  to  seven  kilogrammes  each — 
five  kilogrammes  being,  I  think,  about  11  Ibs.  These  recent 
Swiss  examples  are  in  fair  condition,  and,  though  rusty,  still 
retain  their  metallic  ring. 

Now,  it  must  be  observed  that  Dr.  Keller  has  called  attention 
to  such  matters  on  former  occasions — indeed,  as  far  back  as 
1858.*  Since  that  period,  however,  there  have  been  further 
discoveries  of  similar  masses  of  iron  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, but  in  varying  forms.  Thus,  Dr.  Beck  gives  a  long  and 
interesting  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Nassau  Society,f  on  a 
discovery  of  a  number  of  such  pigs  of  iron — to  use  the  technical 
term — at  Monzenheim,  in  Rhenish  Hesse,  in  1868.  These  iron 
pigs  are  of  an  attenuated  form,  drawn  out  to  a  length  of  fifty 
centimetres.  Either  end  has  a  mere  strig-like  appearance,  and 
the  mass  is  ready  for  beating  at  once  into  bars,  spear-heads,  or 
any  other  object  requiring  a  length  of  metal  (see  woodcut, 
fig.  4> 

Again,  the  Society  will  remember  the  very  remarkable  find 
on  the  banks  of  the  Limmat  in  1877,  when  three  distinct  couches 
were  found,  one  over  the  other,  of  reliques  belonging  respect- 
ively to  the  periods  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron.}  In  this  case, 
also,  more  of  these  long-shaped  iron  masses  (fig.  4)  were  found. 
Their  weight  is  given  as  five  kilos.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  our  Society  that  together  with  these  there 
were  found  a  number  of  those  thin  bars  of  iron  (fig.  1) 
which  occurred  years  back  at  Spettisbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  §  and 
at  Bourton-on-the- Water,  Gloucestershire.!!  These  came  before 
our  Society  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  were  considered 
by  Mr.  Franks  to  be  unfinished  sword-blades,  of  the  Keltic 
period.  This  attribution  is  doubtless  correct. IT  The  weight  of 
these  bars,  or  blades,  is  given  as  three-quarters  of  a  kilogramme, 
or  about  24-J  ounces.  Of  course,  before  such  blades  were  com- 
pleted, the  operations  of  the  smithy  would  greatly  reduce  their 
weight  and  thickness. 

There  are  various  qualities  of  iron,  as  spongy,  porous  iron, 
soft  iron,  or  steel-hardened  iron,  and  it  will  naturally  be  asked, 
Of  what  description  are  these  masses  we  are  now  considering  ? 
Dr.  Keller  answers  the  question  in  his  article  in  the  Indicateur 
already  referred  to  :  '  Le  metal  dont  ces  d£s  sont  composes 

*  Indicateur  d'Histoire  et  d'Antiqnites  Suisses.  No.  3,  p.  38.  Septembre, 
1858.  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  200.  1858. 

f  Annalen  des  Vereins  fiir  Nassauischer  Alterthiimskunde  und  Geschichts- 
forschung.  Band  xvi.,  Heft  2.,  s.  317.  Wiesbaden,  1877. 

J  Anzeiger,  1877.    No.  2.    April. 

§  Proceedings  of  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  188. 

||  Ibid.  2d  S.  vol.  i.  p.  233. 

^f  Horae  Ferales,  p.  177.     Archteologia,  vol.  xlv.  p.  263. 
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n'est  pas  dii  fer  brut  comme  on  dirait  au  premier  coup  d'ceil, 
mais  d'un  fer  tres  ductile,  tenace,  et  par  consequent  malleable.' 

Dr.  Beck,  in  his  paper  referred  to  in  the  Journal  of  the  Nassau 
Society,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  very  simple  and 
primitive  mode  of  smelting  iron,  on  a  small  scale,  which  is  still 
pursued  occasionally  by  solitary  smelters,  dwelling  in  huts  in  the 
recesses  of  German  forests.  The  process  is  termed  in  German 
*  rennfeuer,'  and  seems  very  much  to  correspond  with  the 
Catalonian  process,  which  Dr.  Keller  tells  us  still  continues  in 
use  '  dans  les  Pyrenees,  et  dans  les  pays  oil  les  precedes  metal- 
lurgiques  ont  conserves  leur  simplicite  primitive.'  It  is  very 
evident,  then,  that  iron  can  be  obtained  wherever  the  ore  and 
wood  abound.  It  used  to  be  said  that  charcoal  produced  iron  of 
the  best  quality,  and  that  the  excellence  of  the  iron  of  Elba  was 
attributable  to  the  employment  of  charcoal  from  the  opposite 
Tuscan  Maremma.  Diodorus  Siculus  records  the  iron  of  Elba 
— then  called  .ZEthalia.  As  we  are  discussing  the  forms  of  these 
iron  pigs,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  Diodorus  *  mentions  that 
.ZEthalian  iron  was  prepared  for  sale  in  the  forms  of  birds — opveav 
TUTTOU?.  Bird-forms  are  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
Italic  antiquities  of  the  pre-historic  Bronze  Age. 

The  pyramidal  shape  of  the  iron  pigs,  or  saumons,  which  we 
are  discussing,  was  probably  arrived  at  by  experience  as  a  con- 
venient one  for  transport.  The  pointed  ends  form  very  suitable 
handles  for  lifting  such  weights.  It  has  generally  been  surmised 
that  in  remote  times  the  iron  of  commerce  was  distributed  in 
such  forms.  The  proximity  of  the  iron  bars  with  the  pyramidal 
masses,  as  noticed  in  the  discovery  on  the  shore  of  the  Limmat, 
certainly  helps  to  confirm  this  theory. 

Others  again  have  attributed  such  iron  masses  to  Roman 
metallurgy,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  have  never  been  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  any  Roman  town,  or  centre  of  any  kind.  Dr. 
Keller  looks  on  them  as  dating  from  Keltic  and  pre- Roman 
times.  But  inquiry  as  to  any  especial  seat  of  such  industry, 
or  its  duration,  would  seem  perfectly  needless  when  we  con- 
sider how  easily  iron  ore  can  be  smelted,  and  still  continues  to 
be  smelted,  in  wild  regions  favourable  to  the  process. 

No  one,  probably,  is  better  qualified  to  give  authentic  and 
scientific  information  respecting  ancient  iron  smelting  than  M. 
Quiquerez,  who  has  officially  spent  so  many  years  of  his  life  in 
the  superintendence  of  iron  mines  in  the  Jura  mountains.  His 
Paper  on  this  subject,  f  in  the  publications  of  the  Zurich  Society, 

*  Hist.  Lib.  v.  c.  13. 

t  Notice  sur  les  forges  primitives  dans  le  Jura  Bernois,  par  A.  Quiquerez. 
Mittheilungen  der  Antiquarischen  Gesellschaft  in  Zurich.  Band  xvii. 
Heft  4.  1871. 
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though  only  a  precis  of  a  larger  work,  '  Udge  de  fer,'  is  most 
instructive  and  interesting.  Of  course  he  has  had  opportunities 
of  exploring  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  Jura  which  but  few  could 
enjoy.  His  accounts  carry  us  back  to  a  very  remote  period, 
when,  according  to  old  traditions  still  existing  in  the  Jura,  these 
iron  mines  were  worked  by  a  race  of  black  dwarfs.  Such  a 
legend  would  correspond  with  the  mention  of  the  mountain 
Zwerglein  in  Grimm's  Kinder  und  Hausmarchen. 

M.  Quiquerez  tells  us  he  knows  of  some  400  deserted  foun- 
dries and  forges  in  the  Jura  mountains.  Of  these  he  has 
visited  some  230,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  schedule 
in  his  own  words  : — 

'  Anciennes  minieres,  remontant  au  premier  age 

dufer  .  .  .  '.  .  .  .  .10 
Emplacements  de  forges  avec  outils  de  pierre  et 

poterie  Gauloise,  au  moins  .  .  .  .12 
Traditions  relatives  aux  anciens  forgerons,  et 

Bergmannchen        .         .         .         .         .         .11 

Fourneaux  pres  de  roches  venerees  ...  9 
Emplacements  de  forges  avec  monnaies  Gauloises 

en  bronze        .......       2 

Id.  avec  disques  en  fer,  comme  les  monnaies  de 

Sparte    .         .         .         .         .  .         .1 

Id.  avec  outils  et  objects  en  fer  du  premier  age, 

au  moins  . 16 

Id.  avec  traces  Romanies  .....  5 
Id.  du  moyen  age,  et  cites  dans  les  documents  .  7 
Id.  sans  indications,  quelconques  et  non  fouille*s  .  157 

Total  du  premier  age  du  fer       .         .230 

6  Ces  chiffres  revelent  que  les  etablissements  prehistoriques 
semblent  etre  les  plus  nombreux ;  que  ceux  uniquement  Ko- 
mains  sont  rares,  parce  qu'il  est  probable  qu'alors  ils  etaient 
encore  desservis  par  les  indusiriels  indigenes,  qui  avaient  con- 
serve toutes  leurs  pratiques  et  outillages  ;  que  le  moyen  age  n'a 
point  laisse  de  traces,  car  nous  n'avons  rien  trouve  sur  les 
emplacements  pour  indiquer  cette  dpoque  d'une  maniere  cer- 
taine.' 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  go  further  into  M.  Quiquerez's 
interesting  works  on  the  iron  mines  than  to  remark,  with 
reference  to  our  particular  subject,  that  here  and  there  in  the 
Jura — pres  des  anciennes  forges — the  pyramidal  masses  of  iron 
have  been  found  which  we  are  now  considering.  '  L'une 
d'elles  a  fourni  du  metal  aciereux  pour  deux  socs  de  charrue.' 
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Dr.  Keller  reminds  us  of  Caesar's  words,  <  Britanni  utuntur 
aut  sere,  aut  taleis  ferreis  ad  cerium  pondus  examinatis  pro 
nummo."* 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  respecting  this  pas- 
sage, but  the  best, editions  now  read  taleis.  Talea  ferrea  pass 
for  the  iron  which  formed  the  medium  of  exchange  in  Caesar's 
time,  just  as  the  Etruscans  and  early  Romans  employed  the 
as  grave,  or  rude,  for  the  same  purpose.  I  do  not  think  we 
have,  as  yet,  any  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  these  talea  ferrea  of 
Caesar.  They  may  have  been  simply  iron  bars,  of  various 
lengths  and  weights.  But  may  they  not  also  have  been  these 
very  pyramidal  masses  ? 

So  far,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  appearance 
of  such  masses  has  been  noticed  in  Britain  or  in  Scandinavia. 
Still,  Dr.  Keller's  idea  deserves  attention,  and  may  yet  be 
verified." 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  observed  that  he  should 
hardly  be  inclined  to  apply  the  term  "  pigs  "  to  these  masses, 
as  it  was  strictly  speaking  applicable  to  cast-iron  only  and  not 
to  wrought.  From  the  account  given  it  was  evident  that  the 
lumps  described  in  the  Paper  consisted  of  malleable  iron  ready 
for  the  forge.  The  form  was  sufficiently  like  that  of  a  bird  to 
suggest  that  the  iron  of  Elba  was  wrought  into  lumps  of  much 
the  same  character  before  passing  into  commerce.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  this  form  was  not  so  much  intended  for  convenience 
of  transport  as  the  result  of  the  method  adopted  for  "  puddling  " 
the  iron  or  rendering  it  malleable.  When  first  smelted  from  the 
ore  the  mass  of  iron  would  be  of  the  nature  of  cast-iron  and  not 
of  wrought.  To  superinduce  the  fibrous  character  of  wrought- 
iron  it  would  be  necessary  to  submit  the  metal  to  some  process 
analogous  to  rolling,  and  he  believed  that  the  ingots  of  metal 
were  heated  and  drawn  out  to  long  tapering  ends,  which  from 
time  to  time  were  turned  back  and  welded  on  to  the  central  mass, 
and  that  this  process  was  repeated  again  and  again  until  the 
whole  became  malleable.  On  the  completion  of  the  process  the 
blocks  would  present  the  form  of  these  "  saumons"  tapering 
to  either  end,  and  would  be  well  adapted  for  being  drawn  out 
again  into  any  required  shape  by  the  blacksmiths  into  whose 
possession  they  came. 

M.  H.  BLOXAM,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  the  follow- 
ing Paper  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  Station,  Tripontium, 
which  he  considered  had  been  hitherto  improperly  placed  : — 

*  De  Bell.  Gall.  v.  c.  12. 
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"  The  Roman  station  Tripontium,  though  on  the  line  of  the 
second,  sixth,  and  eighth  Iters  of  Antoninus  relating  to  Britain, 
is  mentioned  in  one  Iter  only,  the  sixth,  as  if  a  station  of  little  con- 
sequence, a  mere  roadside  mansio  or  secondary  station.  Pla.ced 
south-east  of  the  station  Venonse,  respecting  the  site  of  which 
there  is  no  difficulty,  from  its  being  where  the  Foss  Road  crosses 
the  Watling  Street  at  High  Cross  in  Warwickshire  and  Leices- 
tershire, the  numerals  or  Roman  miles  from  thence  to  Tripon- 
tium, or  rather  from  Tripontium  to  Venonaa,  are  set  down  in  the 
sixth  Iter  as  nine  miles  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  Parthey 
and  Finder's  edition  the  number  is  given  as  eight,  but  the 
numerals  are  incorrect. 

Passing  by  the,  according  to  some,  dubious  authority  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  Robert  Talbot, — who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Queen  Mary,  he  died  in  1568, — 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  English  commentator  on  that 
part  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  relating  to  Britain.  His 
annotations  may  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  third 
edition  of  Leland's  Itinerary,  edited  by  Hearn,  and  published  in 
1769. 

In  the  second  Iter  he  sets  down  Venonae  rightly  placed  at 
Claybrook,  that  is  at  High  Cross ;  passing  by  the  station 
Tripontium,  not  mentioned  in  this  Iter,  he  places  the  next 
station  Bennavenna,  with  the  numerals  xvii,  at  Weedon.  In 
this  he  is  wrong. 

In  the  sixth  Iter,  proceeding  the  contrary  way,  north-west- 
ward, he  places  Isannavantia, — which  the  old  commentators 
erroneously  confused  with  and  considered  the  same  as  Benna- 
venna, at  Weedon;  he  then  goes  on  to  the, station  Tripontium, 
which  is  mentioned  in  this  Iter  only,  and  which  he  places  at 
Dowbridge,  with  the  numerals  xn,  he  then  proceeds  to 
Venonae,  which  he  rightly  places  at  Claybrook,  that  is,  at  High 
Cross,  with  the  numerals  ix,  the  distance  from  Dowbridge  to 
Venonae  being  actually  just  eight  miles. 

In  the  eighth  Iter,  where  Tripontium  is  omitted,  the  numerals 
he  gives  between  Venonse  and  Bannaventum  are  xix,  a  difference 
of  two  miles  between  that  and  the  second  Iter. 

The  next  commentator  is  William  Harrison,  whose  description 
of  Britain  was  first  published  in  1577,  in  the  first  edition  of 
Holinshead's  Chronicles  of  England. 

In  the  second  Iter  of  Antoninus,  Harrison  proceeds  at  once 
from  Venonse  (High  Cross)  to  Lactodorum  (Towcester),  which 
he  places  at  xn  miles  distant,  but  gives  no  modern  name  to  the 
latter  station.  In  the  sixth  Iter  he  places  Isannavatia  xii  miles 
from  Lactodorum,  Tripontium  xii  miles  further  on,  and  Venonae 
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ix  miles  from  the  latter.  In  the  eighth  Iter  he  proceeds  the  con- 
trary way  from  Venonas  to  Magio  Vinium,  the  intervening  dis- 
tance being  placed  at  xxvm  miles. 

In  the  second  edition  of  Holinshead,  published  in  1586-7,  a 
revision  is  attempted  by  Harrison  in  his  comment  on  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  but  which  revision  is  singularly  in- 
correct. He  places,  for  instance,  Venonae  at  Cole  Weston, 
Bever,  Wansford.  He  goes  on  to  Bennaventa,  Lactodorum,  and 
Magintum,  which  latter  station  he  places  at  Stony  Stratford.  In 
the  sixth  Iter  he  places,  curiously  enough,  Lactodorum  at  Bedford, 
Isannavantia  at  St.  Needs  (St.  Neots),  Tripontium  at  Capston, 
wherever  that  may  be,  and  Venonae  at  Stamford  or  Stanford. 
He  is  a  lire-side  traveller,  and  diverges  in  this  Iter  very  much 
out  of  his  course.  In  the  eighth  Iter  he  proceeds  from  Venonae 
to  Bannavantum,  with  the  miles  in  numerals  xix,  but  he  erro- 
neously places  Bannavantum  at  Northampton,  and  then,  missing 
Lactodorum,  goes  on  to  Magio  Vinium,  with  the  numerals 
xxxviii,  and  this  station  he  places  at  Stony  Stratford,  so  that 
in  these  three  Iters,  on  the  same  line  of  road,  the  Watling 
Street,  he  gets  confused,  treats  them  as  if  they  were  on  different 
lines,  and  his  comments  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Thus 
much  may  be  said  on  his  behalf,  that  Harrison  had  no  good 
maps  to  refer  to. 

We  next  come  to  *  A  Commentary  on  Antoninus,  his  Itinerary, 
or  Journies  of  the  Roman  Empire  so  far  as  it  concerneth  Britain,' 
by  William  Burton,  Batchelor  of  Lawes.  This  was  not  the 
William  Burton,  the  antiquary  and  historian  of  Leicestershire, 
and  the  work  was  published  in  folio  in  1658. 

In  the  second  Iter,  passing  over  Tripontium,  he  sets  down 
Bennavenna  as  xvn  miles  from  Venonae.  This  latter  station, 
Venonae,  otherwise  Bennonae,  he  places  properly  at  or  near  Clay- 
brook  ;  but  of  Bennavenna,  or,  as  different  readings  set  it  down, 
Bennaventa,  Beneventa,  or  Bannavantum,  he  states,  erroneously, 
that  it  was  the  same  station  as  Isannavatia ;  it  had  been  placed 
by  Lcland  and  others  at  Northampton,  but  he  concludes  by 
assigning  it  to  Weedon-on-the-Street. 

In  the  sixth  Iter  he  notices  Isannavatia,  and  then  Tripontium, 
at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  Venonae  at  nine  miles  from 
Tripontium  ;  but  he  throws  no  light  on  the  site  of  the  station 
Tripontium.  In  the  eighth  Iter,  where  Bannavantum  is  placed 
next  to  Venonae,  the  numerals  are  set  down  at  xvm,  xix, 
but  the  intervening  station,  Tripontium,  is  not  mentioned. 

I  have  now  to  treat  of  the  Commentary  of  Gale  on  the  '  Anto- 
nini  Iter  Britanniarum,'  published  in  a  thin  quarto  volume  in 
1709. 

The  second  Iter  omits  any  notice  of  Tripontium,  but  goes  at 
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once  from  VenonaB  to  Bennavenna,  the  numerals  being  set  down 
at  xvii.  In  the  sixth  Iter  Tripontium  is  set  down  as  xii  miles 
from  Isannavatia  and  IX  miles  from  Venonis.  In  the  eighth 
Iter  Bannavantum  is  set  down  as  xvm  miles  from  VenonaB, 
whilst  Lactodorum,  south  of  Bannavantum,  is  left  out. 

In  the  second  Iter,  Gale  places  Bennaventa  at  Weedon  and 
Tripontium  at  Dowbridge,  with  this  annotation,  after  referring 
to  Cam  den,  who  placed  Tripontium  at  Towcester,  '  Ubi  itaque 
quserendum  est  hoc  Tripontium  ?  Ubi  nisi  ad  Dowbridge  prope 
Lilburne  ?  Quo  nos  recte  ducit  Agger  publicus  et  ubi  mansionem 
fuisse  Romanorum  persuadent  situs  ad  viarn  militarem,  antiqua 
valla  et  monticulus  in  conem  aggestus,  quibus  et  adjiciam  duo- 
decim  fere  milliarium  a  Bennavenna  distantiam  et  novem  a 
Venonis.'  Gale,  indeed,  seems  to  have  taken  more  pains  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  site  of  this  station  than  any  of  the  preceding 
commentators,  but  the  numerals  hardly  agree,  for  from  the 
station  Isannavatia,  near  Norton  (not  Weedon),  to  the  road 
opposite  Lilbourne  it  is  at  the  utmost  nine  miles. 

I  have  now  to  refer  to  the  notes  of  two  of  some  eminence 
who  actually  traversed  this  part  of  the  Watling  Street  road, 
and  have  left  us  their  remarks. 

The  first  was  Elias  Ashmole,  who,  in  1656-1657,  travelled 
along  this  portion  of  the  Watling  Street  road  between  the 
stations  Isannavatia  and  VenonaB,f  and  in  a  most  interesting 
letter  to  Sir  William  Dugdale,  dated  the  20th  April,  1657, 
notices  the  round  hill  at  Lilbourne  mentioned  by  Gale  as 
follows  :  c  I  met  with  the  vestigia  of  an  ancient  fort  about  a  bow 
shot  on  the  right  hand  of  the  street  way  against  Lilburn.  The 
outward  line  contained  about  an  acre  of  ground,  within  which 
was  a  mount  like  the  keep  of  an  old  castle  surrounded  with  a 
trench,  and  over  against  it  the  ground  raised  like  a  half  moon, 
whose  horns  entered  the  other  trench  ;  I  heard  of  no  other  name 
for  it  than  the  round  hill.' 

This  passage  has  given  origin  to  the  supposition  that  here,  or 
in  the  valley  northwards,  was  the  ancient  Roman  station  Tri- 
pontium ;  but  the  work  he  describes  is  clearly  a  British  work, 
an  outpost,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  extensive  British  fortification 
at  Borough  Hill,  near  Daventry,  some  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Watling  Street  road,  and  which,  when  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
became  their  station  Bennevenna  or  Benneventa. 

Ashmole  goes  on  to  say,  '  A  mile  further  in  the  valley  stands 
a  house  called  the  New  Inn,  distinguished  only  by  its  lying 
under  Shawell.  Mine  host  told  me  it  had  been  an  abbey  called 
Holywell.  They  say  that  Roman  coin  is  found  thereabouts. 
About  a  mile  hence  is  a  tumulus  raised  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
highway,  which  methought  was  worth  noticing.' 

VOL.  VIII.  X 
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When  Ashmole  noticed  the  finding  of  Roman  coin  he  little 
imagined  that  some  two  centuries  after  his  time  this  spot,  the 
New  Inn,  would  be  fixed  upon  as  the  site  of  the  Roman  station 
Tripontium. 

Dr.  Stukeley  in  his  fifth  Iter,  made  in  1722,  having  arrived 
from  Leicester  at  Bennonae  or  High  Cross,  '  which  (says  he, 
p.  110)  stands  in  the  intersection  of  the  two  great  Eoman  roads 
that  traverse  the  kingdom  obliquely,'  further  goes  on  to  say, 
p.  Ill,  *  Henceforward  we  turn  our  course  upon  the  Gathe- 
lin  Street  (Watling  Street)  directly  for  London  along  with 
the  Itinerary.  The  road  is  now  altogether  between  hedge-rows, 
very  clayey  and  bad,  full  of  lakes  and  mires,  thro'  the  intoler- 
able negligence  of  the  inhabitants;  here  and  there  they  have 
stupidly  mended  it  by  making  a  ditch  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
to  make  a  bank  of  earth,  for  which  they  ought  rather  to  be 
punished  than  commended.  I  turned  out  of  the  road  to  the 
west,  through  some  enclosures,  to  see  Cesterover,  induced  by 
the  name.  I  found  a  house  in  a  little  square,  deeply  intrench'd 
upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  but  the  earth  rather  thrown  outward 
than  inward  as  a  vallum,  and  the  level  within  much  lower  than 
the  field  around  it.  I  perceived  it  was  a  religious  house ;  some 
part  of  the  building  left;  and  without  the  ditch  a  fine  chapel, 
built  of  brick  with  good  stone  coins  and  mullion'd  windows, 
converted  into  a  barn ;  and  across  a  valley  hard  by  I  saw  dams 
or  stanks  for  fishponds ;  the  people  within  could  give  me  no 

manner  of  intelligence,  having  but  lately  come  thither 

afterwards  I  learnt  from  other  hands  that  there  is  a  close  called 
Old-Town,  where  they  dig  up  foundations,  being  very  rich  land 
(said  to  have  been  a  city) ;  Lord  Brook  possessor.'  Thus  Dr. 
Stukeley. 

I  have  recently,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  William 
Benn,  rector  of  Churchover,  adjoining  Cestersover,  obtained 
permission  to  make  excavations  on  this  site.  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  an  Anglo-Saxon  settlement. 

'Thence,'  continues  Dr.  Stukeley  (p.  112), 'passing  a  rivulet 
from  Bensford  Bridge  I  came  to  Tripontium.'  Dr.  Stukeley  was 
not  aware — the  discovery  had  not  then  been  made — that  the  Wat- 
ling  Street  for  a  mile  south  of  Bensford  Bridge  was  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Anglo-Saxon  burial-ground,  from  whence  in  the  year 
1824,  on  repairing  the  road,  numerous  Anglo-Saxon  sepulchral 
relics  were  exhumed ;  a  collection  of  these  I  hope  at  some  future 
meeting  to  exhibit,  and  to  trace  their  connection  with  Old-Town, 
Cestersover.  '  Tripontium,'  the  Doctor  continues,  '  plac'd  in 
a  sweet  little  valley,  but  the  sides  pretty  steep :  the  road  on  the 
opposite  hill  looks  perfectly  like  a  perspective  scene  at  the 
playhouse.  This  is  the  next  Roman  station,  which  is  rightly 
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placed  at  Dovebridge  upon  the  Avon,  running  by  Rugby  to 
Warwick.  The  stream  here  divides  into  two  with  a  bridge  over 
each ;  upon  one  a  stone  inscription,  very  laconic,  showing  the 
three  counties  that  repair  it.  The  first  syllable  of  Tripontium 
has  relation  to  the  old  British  word  Tre,  a  town  or  fortification, 
the  remainder  is  generally  thought  to  signify  a  bridge ;  but  'tis 
not  to  be  imagined  the  Romans  would  make  a  bridge  over  this 
rill,  or  one  so  eminently  large  as  to  denominate  the  town  ;  in- 
dubitably it  comes  from  the  British  word  pant,  a  little  valley  as 
this  is,  and  remarkably  so;  which  the  Britons  pronouncing  broad 
created  the  Latin  Tripontium.' 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say — and  to  this  portion  of  his  description 
I  would  direct  attention — '  Here  are  no  manner  of  remains  of 
antiquity,  but  the  distances  on  each  hand  ascertain  this  the 
place :  hard  by  antiquities  have  been  found  both  at  Cathorp  and 
Lilburn,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  of  the  river ; 
so  that  the  Roman  city  stood  on  both  sides.  Castle  Hills,  a  place 
at  Lilburn,  where  are  some  old  walls — Camden  speaks  of  it. 
Mr.  Morton  has  treated  largely  on  this  station,  to  whom  I  refer 
the  reader.  The  neighbouring  Newton  probably  succeeded  it, 
and  then  Rugby.'  Thus  Dr.  Stukeley,  but  he  was  mistaken  in 
his  supposition ;  there  are  not  the  slightest  indications  of  any 
Roman  city  on  either  side  of  the  river  near  Dowbridge,  whilst 
Castle  Hills,  on  which  there  are  now  no  walls,  is  clearly 
medieval,  probably  the  site  of  one  of  those  small  castles  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  demolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second. 

Horsley,  in  his  Britannia  Romana,  published  in  1732,  places 
correctly  Lactodorum  at  Towcester,  and  Isannavatia  near 
Daventry,  but  he  falls  into  the  same  mistake  as  his  predecessors, 
commentators  on  the  Roman  Road,  by  imagining  that  station  to 
be  the  same  as  Bennavenna  in  the  second  Iter.  As  to  Tripon- 
tium, he  was  inclined  to  place  that  station  at  Rugby;  in  this  he 
was  also  wrong. 

The  next  and  last  commentator  on  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus, 
as  regarding  Britain,  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Reynolds,  for  fifty- 
three  years  rector  of  Little  Bowden,  in  Northamptonshire,  where 
he  died  in  1829,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  the 
year  1821,  fifty-nine  years  ago,  I  became  personally  acquainted 
with  him.  His  work,  entitled  '  Iter  Britaniarum,  or  that  part  of 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  which  relates  to  Britain,  with  a  new 
Comment,'  was  published  in  a  quarto  volume  in  1799,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  we  possess,  in- 
asmuch as  he  acknowledges  and  borrows  from  all  his  prede- 
cessors who  had  treated  on  the  subject,  but  he,  like  the  rest, 
except  Elias  Ashmole  and  Dr.  Stukeley,  was  a  fireside  traveller, 
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deriving  all  his  information  from  books,  and  follows  them  in 
erroneously  ascribing  the  site  of  Tripontium  to  Lilburn. 

The  late  Mr.  Hamper,  of  Birmingham,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  read  the  22nd  of  January,  1818,  and 
published  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Archseologia  under 
the  title,  *  Observations  on  the  Site  of  the  Priory  of  Halywell,  in 
Warwickshire,'  clearly  traces  that  site  to  Cave's  Inn  on  the 
Watling  Street,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  called, 
as  I  have  shown,  the  New  Inn.  This,  in  the  year  1791,  being  a 
decayed  and  half-timbered  house,  was  succeeded  by  a  new  house, 
in  sinking  the  foundation  for  which  several  bushels  of  human 
bones  were  discovered.  This  house  was  again,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  pulled  down,  and  a  farm-house  of  recent  construction  erected 
on  its  site.  It  is,  however,  no  longer  an  inn,  having  ceased  to 
be  so  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Hamper  does  not  notice  any  Roman  remains  found  at 
this  place,  neither  are  there  any  architectural  fragments  of  the 
ancient  priory  or  cell  of  Halliwell,  nor  does  it  appear  from  his 
communication  that  he  ever  actually  visited  this  spot,  though  I 
think  it  likely  he  did  so. 

But  it  is  at  this  place,  Cave's,  that  I  would  fix  the  Roman 
station  Tripontium ;  it  is  a  site  admirably  suited  for  a  roadside 
mansio  or  resting-place.  On  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  gradually 
sloping  to  a  small  brook  or  rivulet  on  the  south  and  west,  and 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Watling  Street,  in  a  little  close, 
adjoining  the  farm-house  on  the  north,  and  containing  about  three 
acres,  the  surface  of  which  is  very  irregular,  excavations  for 
gravel  have  been  made  intermittently  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
These  have  led  to  the  discovery  within  a  foot  of  the  surface  of 
numerous  Roman  remains,  mostly  fictile,  and  in  a  fragmentary 
condition ;  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  close  has  thus 
been  excavated. 

Wherever  the  green  sward  has  been  removed  from  the  surface 
a  vast  number  of  pieces  of  Roman  pottery  have  been  dug  up. 
These  have  consisted  of  fragments  of  cups,  of  paterae,  or  shallow 
saucers,  of  prsefericula,  or  pitchers,  with  a  narrow  neck  and 
mouth,  and  of  mortaria,  with  the  potter's  name  or  mark  on  or 
near  the  lip.  ^  This  pottery  is  of  different  kinds,  both  coarse  and 
fine,  some  being  of  a  blueish  grey  or  leaden  colour,  as  if  from 
the  smothering  kilns  of  Caistor,  Northamptonshire,  some  of  a 
stone  white  and  some  of  a  light  red. 

Several  pieces  of  red  glazed  Samian  or  coraline  ware,  orna- 
mentally embossed  on  the  surface  with  figures,  foliage,  and  other 
fanciful  but  usual  designs  of  Roman  character,  have  also  been 
dug  up.  Most  of  the  pottery  appears  to  have  been  broken,  as 
very  few  vessels  have  been  discovered  in  a  perfect  state.  These 
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fragments  have  evidently  been  the  debris  of  a  mansio.  Few 
articles  other  than  those  of  fictile  ware  have  been  found,  but 
I  have  from  hence  a  Roman  fibula  and  stylus,  both  of  bronze, 
a  piece  of  flat  Roman  window-glass  of  a  greenish  hue,  with  a 
round  edge  and  a  coarse-grained  surface,  a  bone  counter,  and  a 
circular  perforated  stone  or  spindle-whorl.  Very  few  coins  have 
been  brought  to  light,  and  none  I  think  of  the  small  brass  so 
often  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  site  of  Roman  stations, 
but  I  have  from  hence  a  silver  denarius  of  Nerva,  and  a  middle 
brass  of  Faustina  the  elder,  as  I  think.  An  Antoninus  Pius  of 
the  Britannia  type  has  also  here  been  found. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  circular  well-shaped  cist 
has  been  discovered,  but  as  it  stood  in  the  way  of  excavating 
for  gravel  it  had  to  be  destroyed.  It  was  '  steined '  round  with 
boulder  stones,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  destined  as  a  well  as 
the  rivulet  was  close  at  hand,  but  rather,  as  it  was  filled  with 
black  mould,  a  '  Jakes.'  With  the  exception  of  this  cist,  no  com- 
pact masonry  has  been  found,  but  some  large  boulder  stones 
and  a  few  Roman  bricks  or  tiles  have  been  dug.  up.  On  a  frag- 
ment of  a  mortarium  is  the  word  NDRICAN.  A  somewhat  per- 
fect Roman  quern  of  Andernach,  or  some  other  hard  stone,  has 
been  brought  to  light,  consisting  both  of  the  upper  and  nether 
stone. 

I  exhibit  a  few  of  the  articles  here  found.  Numerous  collec- 
tors, many  of  them  scholars  of  Rugby  School,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Rugby  School  Natural  History  Society,  there 
is  an  archaeological  section,  have  visited  this  site  from  time  to 
time  and  carried  off  what  they  could  find,  for  the  excavations 
have  not  been  continuous  but  intermittent,  and  much  of  the 
area  still  remains  unexplored.  The  present  occupier  of  the  farm, 
Mr.  Robert  Cave — no  relation  to  the  family  of  that  name  who 
occupied  the  site  upward  of  two  centuries  ago — has  been  very 
civil  and  obliging  in  my  researches,  and  will  inform  me  of  any 
future  discoveries  worthy  of  notice. 

The  distance  from  the  Roman  station  Isannavatia  to  Tripon- 
tium  as  set  down  in  the  numerals  is  xn  miles,  and  from  Tripon- 
tium  to  Bennonae  IX  miles,  but  the  real  distance  from  the 
Watling  Street  near  Norton,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman 
station  Isannavatia,  to  Caves  Inn,  which  I  have  laid  down  as 
the  real  site  of  the  station  Tripontium,  is  10 J  miles,  and  from 
thence  to  Venonae  7  miles. 

Isannavatia. — In  the  year  1837,  in  effecting  the  diversion  of 
a  road  from  the  village  of  Norton,  near  Daventry,  to  the 
Watling  Street,  the  site  of  this  station,  which  had  hitherto 
been  placed  by  guess  at  Weedoii-on-the- Street,  where  no  Roman 
remains  have  been  found,  was  discovered  on  some  rising  ground 
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close  to  the  road,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  station  Bennavenna,  an  ancient  British 
fortified  post,  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  now 
known  as  Borough  Hill,  near  Daventry.  On  this,  the  newly- 
discovered  site  of  the  Roman  station  Isannavatia,  numerous 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  some  small  fictile  vessels  from  four  to 
six  inches  in  height,  were  discovered.  Several  small  cups,  one 
of  the  plain  red  coraline  ware,  fragments  of  paterae  and  prse- 
fericula,  and  a  few  pieces  of  embossed  Samian  ware,  were  also 
brought  to  light.  Amongst  other  fragments  was  the  mouth  and 
portion  of  one  of  the  handles  of  an  amphora  of  large  size,  with 
the  potter's  mark  or  name,  ACIRCI,  impressed  upon  the  handle ; 
the  fragment  of  a  mortarium  of  stone-coloured  ware,  with  its 
lip  or  mouth,  and  the  potter's  name,  ALBINVS,  impressed  upon 
the  rim ;  a  Roman  fibula  of  bronze,  and  a  few  small  coins  of 
the  Lower  Empire,  were  also  found  in  the  excavations,  which 
went  no  further  than  what  was  required  for  the  diversion  of  the 
road. 

I  visited  this  site  in,  I  think,  the  year  1842,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Orton  Grery,  of  Daventry,  a  local  antiquary,  in 
whose  possession  were  the  remains  I  have  described,  but  since 
his  death  I  know  not  what  has  become  of  them. 

To  the  late  Mr.  Beriah  Botfield,  of  Norton  Hall,  near  Da- 
ventry, and  to  his  coadjutor,  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Pretty — to 
the  latter  of  whom,  as  an  antiquary  in  early  life,  I  owe  much — 
we  may  ascribe  the  fixing  of  the  station  Isannavatia  or  Isan- 
navaria  at  this  spot,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Botfield's  communication, 
in  1854,  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  f  Some  Account  of  the 
Roman  Villa,  and  the  Discoveries  made  on  Borough  Hill,  the 
ancient  Bennavenna.'  (Archaeologia,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  383.)" 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  April  15th,  1880. 
HENRY  REEVE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors :  — 

From  M.  Kaffaele  Dura: — 

1.  Catalogue  d'Objets  d'Artetde  Curiosite  formant  la  Galerie  de  M.  Mylius 
de  Genes.    8vo.    Kome,  1879. 

2.  Catalogo  della  Collezione  Tafuri    di    Castellaneta.     Monete    Antiche 
Ttaliane  Medieval!,  Greche  e  Romane.     8vo,    Rome,  1880. 
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3.  Catalogo  di  Monete  de'  Cavalieri  di  Malta.    8vo.    Rome,  1880.     ' 

4.  2°   Catalogo  del  Museo  Bartolomeo  Borghesi.     Medaglie  Artistiche  et  del 
Rinascimento,  Monete  Estere,  Suggelli,  e  Piombi.     8vo.     Rome,  1880. 

From  the  Wisconsin  Natural  History  Society:— 

1.  Jahres-Bericht.    Fur  das  Jahr  1879-80.    8vo.    Milwaukee,  Wis.     1880. 

2.  Die  Ansiedlungen  der  Normanen  in  Island,  Gronland  u.  Nord-Amerika 
im  9.,  10.  und  11.  Jahrhundert.     Ein  Vortrag  von  Emil  Ulrici.  (Druckerei 
des  «  Herold,")    8vo. 

From  W.  A.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  U.S.A. : — 

1.  Practical  Information  concerning  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  National  Banking  Laws.     3rd  Edition.     By  William  A.  Richard- 
son.    8vo.     Washington,  1873. 

2.  Military  Operations  of  Lieu.  Col.  John  C.  Fremont  in  California  during 
the  War  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  A.D.  1846,  1847  ;  and  the 
liability  of  the  United  States  for  his  acts.     Opinion  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
delivered  by  William  A.  Richardson,  one  of  the  Judges.    8vo.    Washington, 
1878. 

3.  The  Richardson  Memorial,  comprising  a  full  History  and  Genealogy  of 
the  posterity  of  the  three  brothers,  Ezekiel,  Samuel,  and  Thomas  Richard- 
son.    By  John  Adams  Vinton.     8vo.     Portland,  M.E.,  1876. 

From  J.  J.  Knox,  Esq.,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Washington,  U.S.A.: — 
Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Dec.  2, 1878,  and  Dec. 
1,  1879.  Two  vols.  8vo.  Washington,  1878-9. 

From  the  Essex  Institute,  U.S.A. : — 

1.  Bulletin.    Volume  x.     8vo.     Salem,  Mass.,  1879. 

2.  Historical  Collections.    Volume  xv.     8vo.     Salem,  Mass.,  1879. 

From  the  American  Philosophical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.xviii.  Nos.  103 
and  104.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1879. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society,  Agram  (Croatia): — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.  Godina  ii.  Broj  2.  8vo.  Agram,  1880. 

From  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society:— The  New-England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  No.  cxxxiv.  Vol.  34.  April.  8vo. 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  1880. 

From  the  Compiler,  Henry  Wagner,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.: — Pedigree  of  the 
Huguenot  Refugee  Families  of  Debonnaire  and  Dupuis.  4to. 

From  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society: — Journal. 
Vol.  ii.  8vo.  London  and  Derby,  1880. 

From  the  Author: — The  Welsh  in  Dorset.    By  Thomas  Kerslake.    8vo.    Bristol, 

1880. 
From   G.   T.   Clark,  Esq.,  F.S.A. — Registrum  Monasterii  de  Cambuskenneth. 

Presented  to  The  Members  of  the  Grampian  Club  by  the  Marquess  of  Bute. 

[Edited  by  William  Eraser.]     4to.    Edinburgh,  1872. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  Gr.  T.  Clark,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  for  his  donation  to  the  library. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  Friday, 
April  23rd,  and  lists  were  read  of  the  Fellows  proposed  as 
Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

5.  W.  Kershaw,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 
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AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  F.R.S.,  Director,  communicated  the 
following  account  of  the  Greenwell  Collection  recently  presented 
to  the  British  Museum  : — 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
Fellows  if  I  were  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  very  valuable 
gift  which  the  British  Museum  has  received  from  one  of  our 
own  body,  the  Rev.  William  Greenwell,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Greenwell  is  well  known  to  us  all  as  an  ardent  collector 
of  early  antiquities,  and  still  more  by  his  energetic  explorations 
of  British  barrows  during  the  last  twenty  years.  His  barrow 
collections  consist  of  two  portions,  viz.,  1.  The  results  of  his 
examination  of  no  less  than  234  barrows,  as  recorded  in  his 
work,  British  Barrows,  Oxford,  1877  ;  2.  Various  objects  from 
barrows,  either  not  excavated  by  himself  or  not  recorded  in  the 
work  above  mentioned.  The  first  of  these  sections  is  the  most 
valuable  and  extensive  ;  the  second,  however,  contains  many 
objects  of  interest. 

Mr.  Greenwell  most  generously  proposed  to  present  to  the 
Museum  the  first  portion  of  his  collection,  which,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  was  the  most  valuable,  and  suggested  that  the 
Museum  should  purchase  the  remainder,  he  having  himself  bought 
many  of  the  specimens. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  so  liberal  a  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  trustees  of  the  Christy  Collection  purchased  the 
second  portion  in  question,  and  have  presented  it  to  the  British 
Museum  to  accompany  the  rest  of  the  collection. 

The  collection  presented  by  Mr.  Greenwell  is,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, derived  from  234  barrows,  excavated  often  at  a  consider- 
able cost  and  with  much  anxiety  and  trouble.  Of  the  barrows 
from  which  it  is  derived,  171  are  in  Yorkshire,  2  in  Cumber- 
land, 20  in  Westmoreland,  31  in  Northumberland,  1  in  Durham, 
and  9  in  Gloucestershire. 

From  these  barrows  have  been  obtained  a  great  number  of 
objects  illustrating  the  arts  and  manners  of  life  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  these  islands.  The  funereal  vessels  of  pottery  are, 
of  course,  very  numerous ;  there  are  about  108  of  these,  besides 
many  fragments,  some  of  which  it  is  hoped  may  hereafter  be  put 
together.  They  may  be  divided  into  what  have  been  termed 
cinerary  urns,  food  vessels,  drinking-cups,  and  incense  cups. 
Of  the  latter  there  are  some  very  curious  forms.  There  is  also 
a  round-bottomed  vessel  which  is  supposed  to  have  served  for 
domestic  use,  and  fragments  of  several  others. 

Among  the  other  objects  found  in  the  barrows  we  find  flakes, 
cores,  scrapers  (so  called),  knives,  saws,  arrowheads,  and  polished 
axes  or  celts,  all  of  flint ;  perforated  axe-hammers,  axes  or  celts, 
and  pounders,  of  stone ;  knives  or  daggers,  one  celt,  a  number 
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of  awls,  and  some  ear  ornaments,  of  bronze  ;  beads  of  lignite,  jet, 
amber,  shell,  bone,  terracotta,  and  glass ;  dress-fasteners  and 
pins  of  bone  ;  hammers  and  picks  of  deers'  horn  ;  knives  made 
out  of  boars'  tusks  ;  a  strike-a-light  of  flint,  with  the  iron  pyrites 
by  means  of  which  fire  was  obtained. 

It  will  be  seen  that  very  few  polished  axes  or  celts  were  found, 
such  being  of  rare  occurrence  in  barrows.  Perforated  axe- 
hammers  are  somewhat  less  scarce  and  often  accompany  bronze 
objects,  showing  that  they  are  somewhat  later  in  date  than  other 
stone  implements.  The  knives  or  daggers  of  bronze  are  gene- 
rally of  small  size  and  weak  in  make,  not  like  the  bronze  daggers 
found  in  rivers  or  with  hoards.  The  regular  bronze  sword  is 
entirely  wanting.  The  means  of  obtaining  fire  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  consists  of  a  flint  made  somewhat  like  a  long  scraper, 
which  was  rubbed  against  the  flat  surface  of  a  split  nodule  of 
pyrites,  in  which  the  wearing  away  is  very  visible.  The  horn 
picks  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  discovered  by  Canon  Green- 
well  in  Grimes  Graves,  Norfolk,  where  their  use  was  made 
evident  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  found, 

The  second  portion  of  the  collection  is,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
far  less  important  than  the  first,  but  it  contains  many  objects  of 
interest,  as  Mr.  Greenwell  was  led  to  purchase  specimens  of  a 
kind  which  he  had  not  himself  found.  It  includes  54  funereal 
vessels,  which  may  be  classed  by  localities  as  follows — Suffolk  7, 
Cambridgeshire  1,  Oxfordshire  3,  Yorkshire  15,  Cumberland  3, 
Northumberland  15,  Wiltshire  4,  Scotland  6. 

Among  these  I  may  especially  notice  a  very  large  cinerary 
urn  from  Ampton,  in  Suffolk ;  a  curious  vessel  on  four  short 
feet  from  Amotherby,  Yorkshire ;  some  very  fine  drinking 
cups  from  Northumberland ;  two  large  and  well-preserved 
cinerary  urns  from  Ulverston,  in  Cumberland.  The  Scottish 
specimens  are  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  museum,  as  North 
Britain  is  very  scantily  represented  in  the  National  Collection, 
and  they  include  another  round-bottomed  vessel,  found  at  Kil- 
martin.  There  are  in  the  collection  some  excellent  objects  found 
with  these  urns ;  for  instance,  a  stone  wrist-guard,  some  fine 
jet  beads,  bronze  knives,  and  a  singular  bone-loop,  supposed  to 
have  been  used  as  a  dress  fastener. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  collector,  really  interested  in  his  subject, 
and  by  no  means  disposed  to  give  up  its  study,  can  make  up  his 
mind  voluntarily  to  separate  himself  from  and  part  with  his 
collection.  This  makes  Mr.  Greenwell's  gift  the  more  remark- 
able, and  to  the  National  Collection  it  is  of  peculiar  value.  In 
the  section  of  British  antiquities  no  acquisition  of  so  great  im- 
portance has  been  received  since  the  first  foundation  of  the 
museum,  now  130  years  ago. 
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The  value  of  the  collection,  from  an  archaeological  point  of 
view,  is  due  to  the  great  care  with  which  Mr.  Greenwell  has 
excavated  the  barrows,  and  the  accurate  manner  in  which  he 
has  recorded  the  particulars  of  their  discovery. 

As  a  general  rule,  such  relics  are  dug  up  merely  from  motives 
of  curiosity ;  no  record  is  kept  as  to  how  they  are  found,  or  of 
the  exact  place  of  the  discovery. 

The  British  Museum  already  possesses  some  collections  of  this 
nature  which  are  of  value,  though  not  equal  to  the  Greenwell 
Collection.  For  instance,  the  pottery,  &c.,  discovered  in  barrows 
near  Lambourn,  Berkshire,  by  Mr.  Marty n  Atkins,  the  collec- 
tions of  our  late  fellow,  Dr.  Thurnam,  and  the  remains  discovered 
in  the  barrows  of  Cleveland  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson. 

The  National  Collection  is  still,  however,  very  deficient  in 
British  barrow  remains  from  the  West  of  England  and  the 
Midland  Counties.  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.S.  A.,  has  just  presented 
six  urns  from  Dorsetshire,  and  a  very  fine  specimen  from  Scot- 
land ;  and  I  trust  that  some  of  our  others  Fellows  may  be  able 
to  obtain  for  the  Museum  specimens  to  fill  up  lacunae  in  the 
collection. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the  antiquities 
from  British  barrows  in  the  Museum  with  a  view  to  its  being 
published,  as  our  collection  has  now  arrived  at  a  dimension  and 
importance  deserving  of  being  made  better  known." 

The  Rev.  I.  G.  LLOYD,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Wooden  Carving 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  two  Russo- Greek  Polyptychs,  which 
he  thus  described  : — 

"  1.  The  wood  carving  before  us  is  a  representation  of  the 
entombment  of  our  Saviour.  It  came  from  a  church  at  Havre, 
having  been  presented  by  the  authorities  to  Dr.  Douglas,  an 
English  physician  there  many  years  ago.  He  presented  it  to  a 
lady,  who  a  few  months  ago  gave  it  to  me.  I  believe  it  must 
have  formed  part  of  that  series  of  representations  called  the 
6  Stations  of  the  Cross.' 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  any  structure  such 
as  a  screen  or  tabernacle  work,  but  merely  to  have  been  sus- 
pended, as  appears  by  the  iron  staple  at  the  back,  against  a  wall 
or  pillar.  The  carving  is  18J  inches  in  height,  11  inches  in 
width,  and  its  depth  at  the  base  is  just  under  8  inches. 

It  comprises  seven  figures.  A  female  figure — doubtless  St. 
Mary  Magdalene — kneels  at  the  right-hand  corner  at  the  head 
of  the  sepulchre,  with  her  left  hand  on  a  vessel  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  spices  and  unguents,  and  in  front  of  her  is  a  circular 
wreath  placed  edgeways  against  the  outside  of  the  sepulchre. 
The  sepulchre  is  a  rectangular  tomb,  open  at  the  top,  with  plain 
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mouldings  outside  at  the  top  and  base.  The  body  of  the  Saviour, 
which  is  represented  with  a  beard  and  long  hair  in  the  conven- 
tional manner,  is  in  the  process  of  being  lowered  into  the 
sepulchre  with  a  sheet  underneath  it  by  two  male  figures.  The 
one  at  the  head  wears  a  turban  and  a  garment  with  sleeves 
curiously  fringed  at  the  elbows.  This  figure  is  fully  bearded, 
and  it  is,  without  doubt,  intended  for  Joseph  of  Arimathsea. 
The  figure  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour's  body  wears  a  plain  cap, 
which  has  the  remains  of  a  knot  or  tassel  on  the  top.  This  cap 
has  lappets  covering  the  ears.  The  rest  of  the  dress  consists  of 
a  long  close  tunic  with  a  girdle  round  the  waist.  The  sleeves 
are  turned  up  much  as  a  working  man  would  turn  up  his  shirt- 
sleeves now.  Immediately  behind  the  sepulchre  there  stands 
the  representation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  a  veiled  figure, 
with  the  head  bent  and  the  hands  united  as  if  in  prayer.  This 
figure  is  extremely  well  carved  and  possesses  much  grace  and 
dignity.  It  is  supported  by  two  figures,  the  one  on  the  left 
hand  evidently  representing  the  beloved  disciple,  St.  John. 
This  figure  has  a  smooth  face  and  curling  hair  falling  down  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  is  beardless.  It  is  clad  in  a  plain 
tunic  with  girdle,  but  has  no  head  covering.  The  figure  on  the 
right  is  that  of  a  woman  of  some  age.  The  head-dress  is  a  hood 
with  a  roll  of  soft  fabric  encircling  the  brow.  The  rest  of  the 
dress  is  a  gown  with  girdle  gathered  at  the  waist.  This  figure 
probably  represents  Mary,  the  mother  of  Cleopas. 

1  imagine  this  piece  of  carving  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

2.  I  have  also  to  place  before  the  Society  two  Russian  Poly- 
ptychs.  One  is  of  brass  with  blue  enamel,  and  is  composed  of 
four  leaves,  each  about  four  inches  square,  and  each  of  them 
surmounted  by  a  gable-shaped  compartment  of  which  the  out- 
line may  be  described  as  a  reversed  curve,  a  well-known  type  of 
oriental  arch.  I  must  premise  that  for  the  translation  of  the 
legends  indicating  the  subjects  represented  and  written  in  Rus- 
sian characters  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  W.  R.  S. 
Ralston,  Esq.,  the  well-known  Russian  scholar,  who  has  kindly 
deciphered  them  for  me.  Beginning  from  left  to  right  these 
upper  compartments  comprise  the  four  following  subjects:  1. 
The  Crucifixion,  with  this  inscription,  '  The  image  not  made  by 
hands.'  2.  The  Trinity,  inscribed,  '  Ascended  into  heaven  and 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.'  3.  The  Invention  of 
the  Cross.  4.  The  Glorification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
Each  of  the  four  square  leaves  are  themselves  divided  into  four 
squares,  and  the  subjects  in  each,  beginning  from  left  to  right, 
are  as  follows :  I.  a.  Salutation  of  B.V.M. ;  b.  Birth  of  Our 
Lord ;  c.  Birth  of  B.V.M ;  d.  Presentation  of  B.V.M.  in  the 
Temple.  II.  a.  Presentation  of  Our  Lord;  b.  Baptism;  c. 
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Transfiguration;  d.  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  III.  a.  Resurrec- 
tion ;  b.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  c.  Ascension  ;  d.  Assump- 
tion of  B.V.M.  IV.  a.  S.  Alexis  and  S.  Cyril  holding  an  icon 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child;  b.  S.  Maximus  and  S.  Basil;  c.  S. 
Antony  and  S.  Theodore ;  d.  S.  Antony  and  S.  Leo. 

The  other  polyptych  is  of  wood  and  is  quite  modern.  It  con- 
sists of  15  leaves  with  arched  tops ;  extreme  height  of  each  leaf 
14J  inches,  width  3£  inches,  the  centre  panel  being  double  that 
width.  Each  of  the  seven  side  panels  contains  three  tiers  of  sub- 
jects, viz.  (beginning  at  the  top  of  the  panel),  a  half-length 
figure  ;  a  group ;  a  whole  length  figure.  The  subjects  are  desig- 
nated in  the  inscription  as  follows,  taking  them  in  the  order  here 
indicated.  Panels  to  the  left  of  central  panel.  1 .  a.  Patriarch 
Isaac  ;  b.  Birth  of  B.V.M. ;  c.  S.  Stephen,  Bishop.  2.  a.  Patri- 
arch Noah ;  b.  Presentation  of  B.V.M. ;  c.  Eeverend  Sozimus, 
Writer.  3.  a.  Prophet  Joshua  ;  b.  Salutation  of  B.V.M. ;  c.  S. 
John  Chrysostom.  4.  a.  Prophet  Jeremiah ;  b.  Birth  of  Our 
Lord ;  c.  S.  Basil  the  Great.  5.  a.  Prophet  Isaiah ;  b.  Presen- 
tation of  Our  Lord ;  c.  S.  Peter  the  Apostle.  6.  a.  Prophet 
Moses ;  b.  Baptism  of  Our  Lord ;  c.  8.  Michael  Archangel. 
7.  a.  Prophet  Zachariah ;  b.  Entry  into  Jerusalem  ;  c.  The 
Mother  of  God.  We  now  come  to  the  centre  or  double  panel, 
where  the  subjects  going  as  before  from  top  to  bottom  are  as 
follows :  a.  King  David ;  Mother  of  God ;  King  Solomon. 

b.  The  Crucifixion  ;  The  Resurrection,    c.  The  Salutation  of  the 
B.V.M.,  viz.,  Gabriel  and  the  Mother  of  God  between  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim  ;  beneath  which  are  four  square  panels  with  the 
four  Evangelists ;  S.  John  having  by  his  side  S.  Prochorus  the 
Deacon.     We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  seven  panels  to  the 
right  of  the  centre  one.     8.  a.  Prophet  Elijah ;  b.  Transfigura- 
tion ;  c.  S.  John  Baptist.     9.  a.  Prophet  Micah  ;  b.  Ascension  ; 

c.  Archangel  Gabriel.     10.  a.  Prophet  Aaron;    b.  Visit  of  the 
Three  to  Abraham  and  Sarah  ;  c.  Apostle  Paul.     1 1 .  a.  Prophet 
Elisha ;    b.   Assumption   of    B.V.M.;    c.    S.   Gregory.      12.  a. 
Prophet  Samuel ;  b.  Invention  of  the  Miraculous  Cross  of  Our 
Lord;  c.  S.  Nicholas,  the  Miracle  Worker.     13.  a.  Patriarch 
Abraham  ;  b.  Resurrection   of  Lazarus  :  c.  Reverend  Sabalius, 
Worker.      14.  a.  Patriarch  Jacob;    b.  Beheading  of  S.  John 
Baptist ;  c.  S.  Thekla,  V.  and  M. 

This  last  polyptych,  I  repeat,  is  quite  modern,  but  it  may  be 
well  to  put  the  subjects  on  record  as  a  clue  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  specimens  of  greater  antiquity." 

T.  M.  DODINGTON,  Esq.,  exhibited,  by  the  hand  of  Augustus 
W.  Franks,  Esq.,  F.R.S  ,  Director,  a  Gold  Ring  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  one  inch  in  diameter,  found  in  his  garden  at  Horsing- 
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ton,  Somerset.  In  general  appearance  it  resembled  a  serjeant 
ring.  Round  the  edge — as  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut — ran 

| 

INSCRIPTION  ON  A  GOLD  RING. 

(Full  size.) 

a  beaded  moulding,  and  on  the  surface  were  the  words,  IASPAR 
MELCHIOR  BALTASAR.  A  ring  with  a  similar  inscription  is 
described  and  figured  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ironmongers 
Exhibition,  p.  485. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  read  a  Paper  on  a  Form  of 
Creed  in  phonetic  Greek  written  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  scribe  and 
found  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  called  the  Psalter  of  King  Ethel- 
stan.  The  object  of  the  Paper  was  to  show  that  this  document, 
while  having  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Creed  of  Marcellus  of 
Ancyra,  was,  in  fact,  a  literal  translation  into  Greek  of  the 
Latin  Creed  found  at  the  end  of  the  Codex  Laudianus.  This 
Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


ANNIVEESAKY. 


Friday,  April  23rd,  1880. 

FREDERIC  OUVRY,  Esq.,  V.P.,  and  subsequently  the 
EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Thomas  Edward  Twisden,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Finch  Smith,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

The  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D.,  and  Doyne  Courtenay 
Bell,  Esq.,  were  nominated  Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 

The  following  letter  from  Augustus  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  Director, 
dated  April  20,  1880,  and  addressed  to  the  President,  was  laid 
before  the  meeting, — 
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British  Museum,  W.C., 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  April  20  1880. 

I  think  it  well  to  let  your  Lordship  know  before  the  Anniver- 
sary how  the  publications  of  the  Society  stand.  A  rchgeologia, 
xlv.  pt.  2,  and  xlvi.  pt.  1,  are  both  out  of  my  hands,  and  copies 
will  be  laid  on  the  table  at  the  meeting, 

I  have  161  pages  in  type  of  Archseologia,  xlvi.  pt.  2,  and 
materials  are  ready  for  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 

Mr.  Peacock  has  sent  up  the  General  Index  up  to  letter  Q  ; 
four  specimen  pages  have  been  set  up?  the  general  form  settled, 
and  a  revise  of  these  pages  will  be  ready  for  the  meeting.  I 
fear  the  Index  will  have  to  be  gone  over  carefully,  which  I  pro- 
pose doing  myself. 

I  shall  consider  the  completion  of  vol.  xlvi.  and  the  General 
Index,  to  be  my  work,  and  the  new  Director  to  begin  with 
vol.  xlvii. 

I  propose  stating  all  this  at  the  Anniversary,  but   I   have 
thought  that  you  might  like  to  know  how  matters  stand. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  truly, 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS. 

At  2*30  P.M.  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following 
Address : — 

GENTLEMEN, 

In  the  Address  which  I  delivered  last  year,  when  I  first  had 
the  honour  of  occupying  this  Chair,  on  St.  George's  Day,  I 
threw  out  the  suggestion  that  on  future  occasions  it  niight  bo 
not  without  advantage  if  the  Obituary  Notices  of  such  of  our 
deceased  Fellows  as  had  contributed  to  our  Transactions,  or  had 
otherwise  promoted  the  interests  of  the  Society,  were  to  be 
taken  as  read,  and  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Address, 
instead  of  forming,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  practice,  the  main 
subject  of  the  Address.*  By  that  suggestion  I  purpose,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  be  guided.  I  do  not  indeed  forget  that  the 
intimations  then  given  met  with  a  protest  from  a  gentleman — 
Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns — whose  opinion,  I  consider,  is  entitled  to 

treat  deference  both  on  account  of  his  long  standing  in  this 
ociety  and  for  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  have 
won  him  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him.     I  am,   however, 
bound  to  remember  that  the  too  flattering  words  in  which  he 
deprecated  the  omission  of  these   Obituary  Memoirs  from  the 
Address,  as  delivered,  found  no  echo  in  the  room  either  at  the 
*  See  post,  p.  99. 
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time,  or,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  any  subsequent  occasion.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  to  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  Fellows 
these  Notices  will  present  themselves  in  the  same  shape  as  here- 
tofore, namely,  in  the  printed  pages  of  our  Proceedings,  while 
the  remaining  sixth  who  honour  us  by  personal  attendance  in 
this  room,  on  St.  George's  Day,  may  not  regret  the  fuller  treat- 
ment which  the  President  is  thus  enabled  to  give  to  matters 
which  nearly  affect  the  welfare  of  the  Society  and  the  progress 
of  Archaeology.  Let  me  say  again,  however,  what  I  said  in 
effect  last  year,  that  I  wish  neither  for  myself,  nor  for  my  suc- 
cessors in  this  Chair,  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  on  this 
subject.  It  may  be  our  misfortune,  another  year,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  include  in  our  list  of  deaths  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  names  of  those  who  have  rendered  conspicuous  service  to  this 
Society,  or  whose  contributions, — in  number,  bulk,  and  value, 
— have  given  lustre  to  our  Transactions  ;  and  this  consideration 
may,  with  the  paucity  of  other  material,  combine  to  restore  the 
Obituary  Notices  to  their  original  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
Address.  The  very  opposite,  however,  is  the  case  this  year. 
Not  only,  I  rejoice  to  say,  is  our  list  of  deaths  smaller  than  any 
we  have  had  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  with  one  exception, — 
unimportant  as  regards  the  length  and  nature  of  the  communi- 
cation, though  important  as  regards  its  author,  the  venerable 
Mr.  Edward  Blore, — it  does  not  contain  the  name  of  any  con- 
tributor to  the  pages  of  the  Archaeologia.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  you  will  not  be  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  topics  to 
which  I  have  to  invite  your  attention  could  ill  spare  any  of  the 
time  and  space  I  have  at  my  disposal.  To  these,  then,  I  will  at 
once  address  myself,  only  hoping  that  what  I  have  said  may 
induce  you  to  believe  that  in  venturing  to  depart,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  from  what  has  hitherto  been  the  practice,  I  am 
not  altogether  without  justification. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  speaking  to  you  of  the  losses  which 
this  Society  has  sustained  by  death.  I  have  now  to  speak  to  you 
of  a  loss,  scarcely  less  severe,  which  has  befallen  us  by  resigna- 
tion. However  short  may  be  the  time  during  which  I  have 
been  the  President,  and  even  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  I  can 
heartily  enter  into  the  feeling  of  genuine  and  universal  regret 
with  which  you  will  have  noticed  the  absence  of  Mr.  Franks' 
name  from  the  accustomed  place  in  the  balloting  list  submitted 
to  you, — a  feeling  enhanced  by  personal  regard  no  less  than  by  a 
sense  of  the  varied  learning  and  knowledge  which  so  often  laid 
this  Society  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him.  It  is  only 
right  I  should  lay  before  you  the  letter  to  myself  in  which  Mr. 
Franks  formally  announces  his  resignation. 
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British  Museum, 

MY  DEAR  LORD,  March  !> 188a 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  your  Lordship,  privately,  that  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  desirable  that  I  should 
relinquish  the  office  of  Director  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  I  would  therefore  ask  the  Council  not  to  recommend  me 
for  election  to  that  office  at  the  next  Anniversary. 

The  Council  are  well  aware  that  it  was  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  consented  to  my  second  tenure  of  the  office.  Since  then 
my  department  at  the  British  Museum  has  greatly  increased  in 
magnitude,  and  my  official  occupations  have  become  more  and 
more  onerous.  At  the  same  time  I  find  a  greater  difficulty  in 
correcting  the  press  by  artificial  light. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  better  that  the  Society  should 
have  a  Director  who  will  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  its 
business,  and  issue  its  publications  more  regularly. 

My  interest  in  the  Society's  welfare  will  not  in  any  way 
diminish,  and  my  successor  shall  receive  my  cordial  support  and 
assistance. 

As  an  old  officer  of  the  Society  I  will  take  this  opportunity 
of  making  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  your  Lordship 
and  the  Council ;  and  that  is,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  make  some  allowance  to  the  future  Director,  to  meet  some  of 
the  expenses  attending  the  office  and  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
literary  assistance,  if  required. 

It  has,  I  believe,  been  suggested  whether  a  paid  sub-editor  of 
the  Archasologia  should  not  be  appointed ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  would  be  far  more  convenient  to  the  Director  that  this 
matter  should  be  entirely  under  his  own  control. 

I  have  called  this  payment  an  allowance,  as  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Society  could  afford  to  pay  a  sufficient  salary  for  so 
important  a  post  as  that  of  Director. 

Such  a  payment  would  not  be  entirely  without  precedent  as 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  retained  his  previous  salary  as  Secretary  during 
the  four  years  that  he  held  the  office  of  Director. 

I  will  furnish  your  Lordship  before  the  Anniversary  Meeting 
with  an  account  of  the  exact  state  of  our  publications ;  and  I 
may  add  that  I  contemplate  completing  vol.  xlvi.  of  the  Archaeo- 
logia  and  the  General  Index  without  the  assistance  of  the  new 
Director,  and  may  perhaps  be  able  to  do  something  with  vol. 
xlvii.  part  1. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 
Yours  very  truly, 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS. 
T<»  the  Right  Honourable 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 

President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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And  here  I  ought  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  what  has  taken 
place  with  reference  to  this  office. 

The  name  of  Director  does  not,  I  find,  occur  in  our  Charter, 
which  only  authorises  us  in  general  terms  to  "  appoint  so  many 
and  such  persons  as  we  shall  think  proper  to  be  Treasuries, 
Secretaries,  Clerks  and  Officers  of  the  said  Society."  Both  the 
office,  however,  and  the  name  existed  many  years  before  the 
date  of  the  Charter  (1751).  In  1717  we  find  Mr.  Talman  was 
Director,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  same  office  may  have 
been  in  existence,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hackwell,  under  the 
name  of  "  Register,"  a  century  earlier  (1614),  (see  Preface  to 
Spelman's  Discourse  on  the  Original  of  the  Four  Terms  of  the 
Year  written  in  that  year),  or  under  that  of  Moderators,  as  Tale 
and  Bowchier  were  called  in  the  33rd  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Talman's  successors  were  Dr.  Degge  in  1727 ;  Sir  Charles 
Frederick  in  1735;  William  Bogdaniin  1738;  Dr.  Birch  in  1739; 
Sir  Charles  Frederick  in  1740;  Dr.  Birch  in  1741;  Dr.  Ward 
in  1746;  Dr.  Taylor  in  1759;  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe  in  1766; 
Richard  Gough  in  1771;  Samuel  Lysons  in  1798;  William 
Hamilton  in  1809 ;  Matthew  Raper  in  1810  ;  Taylor  Combe 
in  1813;  J.  H.  Markland  in  1827;  John  Gage— who  after- 
wards took  the  name  of  Rokewoode — in  1829  ;  Mr.  Albert 
Way  in  1843  ;  Captain — afterwards  Admiral — W.  H.  Smyth 
in  1847 ;  Viscount  Strangford  in  1852 ;  Sir  Henry  Ellis  in 
1854.  In  the  earliest  statutes  posterior  to  the  Charter — those 
of  1752 — it  is  enacted  that  the  Society  shall  choose  at  the 
Anniversary  "  a  Director  or  Directors,"  but  no  attempt  is 
made  to  specify  or  define  the  duties  attached  to  the  office.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  various  revisions  of  the  statutes  up 
to  the  year  1853,  when  the  Director  was  formally  declared  to 
be  u  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Publications  of  the  Society." 
Till  then  the  statutes  had  enacted  that  the  Council  should  be  a 
Standing  Committee  to  determine  what  Papers  should  be  pub- 
lished, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Society  if  the  Council  were  to  take  cognizance  more 
frequently  and  more  regularly  of  the  state  of  the  Society's  pub- 
lications than  has  within  my  own  experience  been  the  case.  It 
may  perhaps  be  desirable  that  in  future,  at  each  monthly  meet- 
ing, the  Council  should  receive  from  the  Director  a  statement  of 
the  progress  made  in  those  publications.  I  have  given  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  and  tenure  of  the  Directorate  as  bearing 
upon  the  important  question  which  has  lately  presented  itself 
for  solution. 

Mr.  Franks  was  first  appointed  Director,  as  successor  to  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  on  the  28th  January,  1858.  Nine  years  after- 
wards, on  the  19th  March,  1867,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  address 

VOL.  VIII.  Y 
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to  the  then  President,  Earl  Stanhope,  a  letter  of  a  very  similar 
nature  to  that  I  have  just  read,  conveying  his  resignation  of 
an  office  for  which  his  duties  at  the  British  Museum  did  not 
leave  him  sufficient  leisure.  In  the  following  April  you  elected 
Mr.  Perceval,  our  present  Treasurer,  to  the  vacant  Directcrship, 
but  he  in  his  turn  found  that  the  daily  demands  upon  his  time, 
which  were  made  by  the  duties  of  Secretary  to  the  Lunacy 
Commission,  were  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  Director,  and 
accordingly  he  tendered  his  resignation  on  the  20th  November, 
1872.  On  Mr.  Perceval's  resignation,  considerable  pressure 
was  necessary  to  induce  Mr.  Franks  to  overcome  his  reluctance 
to  enter  once  more  upon  the  duties  of  -Director.  The  way  in 
which  this  was  brought  about  you  will  find  recorded  in  a  Reso- 
lution of  the  Council,  printed  in  the  Society's  Proceedings,  2d  S. 
vol.  v.  p.  350.  It  will  there  be  seen  by  what  arrangement  Mr. 
Franks  was  relieved  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  editorial 
duty  of  the  Director,  namely,  the  preparing  for  the  press  our 
octavo  volumes  of  Proceedings.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  very 
material  alleviation  thus  afforded  of  the  burden  of  the  office, 
Mr.  Franks,  I  regret  to  say,  found  himself  unable  to  issue  the 
Archseologia  with  the  desired  regularity.  One  of  my  first 
inquiries  when  I  assumed  the  office  of  President  was  as  to  the 
state  of  forwardness  of  the  Society's  publications,  numerous 
complaints  having  reached  me  from  various  quarters  as  to  the 
arrear  into  which  they  had  fallen.  I  could  not  disguise  from 
myself  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Society  would  be  gravely 
compromised  if  long  intervals  were  allowed  to  elapse  between 
the  reading  and  the  publication  of  a  Paper.  The  mischief,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  would  not  be  confined  to  the  delay  incurred 
by  any  particular  Paper;  it  would  go  further  and  deeper. 
Gentlemen  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  archaeology,  in  the 
advancement  of  learning,  in  the  investigations  of  history,  would 
naturally  hesitate  to  lay  the  results  of  their  researches  before 
a  society  which  was,  whatever  the  cause,  unable  to  bring 
them  before  the  world  with  promptitude;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  might  reasonably  complain 
at  not  seeing  on  the  table  every  St.  George's  Day  a  part  of 
the  Archaeologia,  according  to  a  time-honoured  custom.  I 
therefore  determined  to  ascertain  from  Mr,  Franks  himself  how 
matters  really  stood,  and  what  prospect  there  was  of  bringing 
up  tiie  arrears.  Into  the  personal  interviews  and  correspondence 
which  took  place  between  us  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should 
enter.  The  results,  which  I  think  will  be  considered  satisfactory, 
are  these  :  Of  the  six  parts  of  the  Archseologia  which  are  this  day 
due,  two  are  now  on  the  table ;  two  more  will  consist  of  the  two 
parts  of  an  index  to  vols.  i.  to  xlv.,  the  copy  for  which  is  now  in 
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the  printers'  hands,  and  some  portion  of  a  fifth  part  of  Archae- 
ologia  is  passing  through  the  press.  In  retiring  from  the  office 
of  Director,  Mr.  Franks  has  shown,  as  all  who  know  him  will 
anticipate,  great  anxiety  to  relieve  as  far  as  possible  his  sue  • 
cessor  from  the  burdensome  heritage  of  unpublished  arrears, 
and  accordingly  he  has  undertaken,  as  you  have  heard  from  his 
letter,  to  complete  the  General  Index,  and  what  I  have  called 
the  fifth  of  the  six  parts  now  due,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
new  Director.  He  hopes,  also,  to  do  something  towards  the 
sixth  part.  In  other  words,  the  parts  of  the  Archseologia  this 
day  laid  on  the  table  are  xlv.  2,  and  xlvi.  1,  being  the  publica- 
tions for  the  years  1875  and  1878.  The  two  parts  of  the  Index 
will  be  allotted  to  the  years  1876  and  1877.  Archgeologia,  xlvi.  2, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  now  in  type,  will  belong  to 
1879,  and  xlvii.  1,  the  part  for  the  current  year,  will  fall  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.  Franks'  successor  to  bring  out  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

It  is  now  sometime  back  since  Mr.  Franks  intimated  to  me  his 
determination  to  retire  from  the  office  of  Director  on  St.  George's 
Day.  The  reasons  he  gave  for  this  determination  were  too  con- 
vincing to  admit  of  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  overrule  them. 
After  various  proposals  and  efforts  to  meet  the  difficulties, 
which  proved  abortive,  we  had  ultimately  to  solve  the  problem 
by  recommending  a  successor  to  Mr.  Franks.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  thought  it  right  to  confer  with  the  Vice-Presi- 
clents,  the  Treasurer,  and  Director  on  the  subject,  and  we  came 
unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  request  Mr.  Milman 
to  undertake  the  duties,  with  an  honorarium  or  allowance  of 
£100  a-year,  which  is  intended  to  cover  those  incidental  expenses 
which,  as  Mr.  Franks  has  very  truly  observed,  attach  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Archseologia.  In  this  conclusion  the  Council 
unanimously  concurred,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  the  overtures 
which  the  Council  authorised  me  to  make  to  Mr.  Milman  were 
successful,  and  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  present  Anniversary,  on  the  understanding  that,  if 
he  should  find  the  duties  distasteful  or  inconsistent  with  other 
business,  he  should  be  perfectly  free  to  withhold  his  consent  to 
be  again  put  forward  in  April  1881,  a  corresponding  freedom  of 
action  being,  of  course,  reserved  for  the  Council.  Mr.  Milman's 
long  services  on  the  Executive  Committee  and  constant  attend- 
ance for  many  years  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings  have  made  him 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business  and  work  of  the  Society, 
and  I  have  every  confidence  that  you  will  this  day  signify  by 
your  unanimous  vote  your  approval  of  the  recommendation  we 
have  ventured  to  make  by  placing  his  name  on  the  House  List 
for  the  office  of  Director.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  doubly  welcome 

Y  2 
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to  us  as  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  a  gentleman  who, 
for  so  many  years,  has  rendered  great  services  to  the  Society, 
and  enjoys  the  esteem  and  regard  of  all  our  Fellows. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  thought  it  due  to  the  Society  to  place  before 
you  unreservedly  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Director.  I  consider  it  to  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  provide  that  the  Society's  publications  shall  be  steadily 
kept  up  to  date,  and  I  have  every  confidence  that  henceforward 
this  will  be  the  case.  When  however  you  think  who  it  is  that 
Mr.  Milman  is  called  upon  to  succeed  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
ready  to  accord  to  him  every  consideration  and  indulgence  ;  nor 
will  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  present  or  absent,  I  am  sure, 
forget  to  pay  to  Mr.  Franks  the  tribute  of  his  most  cordial  recog- 
nition of  the  great  services  which,  during  eighteen  years'  tenure 
of  office,  he  has  rendered  to  the  Society.  During  all  those 
years,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  he  has  given  us 
the  Greenwich  time  by  which  we  have  set  our  watches.  His 
intimate  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  Museums  of  Great 
Britain  but  with  the  public  and  private  collections  of  Europe, 
has  given  him  that  mastery  of  facts  which  alone  can  furnish  a 
solid  foundation  for  theories,  and  give  to  Archaeology  the  system 
and  accuracy  of  a  scientific  pursuit.  If  anything  can  enhance 
our  admiration  of  his  varied  learning  it  is  the  modesty  by  which 
it  is  always  accompanied.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  during 
all  those  years  he  has  exercised  the  duties  of  his  office  without 
incurring  ill-will  or  enmity ;  it  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  he 
has  made  many  friends  amongst  those  with  whom,  though  only 
in  an  official  capacity,  he  has  here  been  brought  into  contact. 
I  confidently  hope  that  though  no  longer  our  Director  he  may 
still  attend  our  Meetings  and  assist  us  by  those  counsels  which 
we  can  ill  afford  to  spare. 

At  the  opening  Meeting  of  the  current  Session  there  was  laid 
before  you  a  Memorial,  addressed  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  asking  for  a  grant  of  money  to 
be  expended  under  the  responsibility  of  this  Society  in  the  pub- 
lication of  national  records  not  provided  for  by  existing  grants. 
You  are  also  aware  that  this  Memorial  was  founded  on  the 
report  of  the  Historical  Monuments  and  Documents  Committee, 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Council  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
our  valued  Fellows,  Mr.  Howorth,  and  which  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  considering  in  what  manner  it  would  be  best  to  carry 
into  effect  the  suggestions  contained  in  my  Address  last  year. 
You  are  also  aware  of  the  answer  which  was  given  to  this  Memo- 
rial by  the  Treasury.  Both  the  Memorial  and  the  letter  have 
been  circulated  among  the  Fellows  in  the  recently  issued  number 
of  our  Proceedings — a  number  I  may  observe  replete  with  most 
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interesting  matter.*  The  Treasury,  it  will  be  remembered,  ex- 
press their  sense  of  the  value  of  the  records  of  which  this  Society 
was  anxious  to  promote  the  publication,  but  at  the  same  time 
state  that,  whatever  decision  might  be  arrived  at  at  a  future 
date,  no  vote  for  such  a  service  could  be  included  in  the  Estimates 
for  the  year.  To  this  communication  the  Council  replied  by  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  at  some  more  convenient  period  they  might 
renew  the  application.  In  referring  to  this  correspondence  it  is, 
perhaps,  right  that  I  should  correct  a  misapprehension  which  I 
am  informed  has  arisen  on  the  proposal  which  we  made  to  the 
Treasury.  I  understand  that  it  has  been  supposed  in  some 
quarters  that  our  object  in  the  application  that  we  made  was  to 
appropriate  to  ourselves  the  work  done  and  the  money  grant 
enjoyed  by  the  Record  Office.  The  language  of  the  Memorial 
will,  if  carefully  examined,  certainly  not  support  such  a  con- 
struction of  it ;  we  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  editorship 
of  the  admirable  publications  issued  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  but  the  records  which  were  mainly  in  our 
minds  when  we  applied  to  the  Treasury  were  the  Great  Roll  of 
the  Pipe.  Where  literary  and  archaeological  work  is  being  well 
done  it  certainly  is  not  for  this  Society  to  show  a  grasping  temper, 
or  to  give  way  to  petty  jealousies  and  rivalries.  Our  principle 
should  be,  and  our  practice  always,  I  trust,  has  been,  to  give  to 
all  who  may  be  engaged  in  kindred  pursuits  a  hearty  and  a 
friendly  co-operation. 

I  will  not  leave  this  subject  without  saying  a  very  few  words 
on  a  question  which,  however  it  may  be  answered,  is  at  least 
worthy  of  consideration — whether  it  is  desirable  and  practicable 
for  this  Society  to  undertake  on  its  own  account  and  responsi- 
bility the  publication  of  these  valuable  historical  documents. 
Such  an  effort  would  be  worthy  of  this  Society,  it  would  be  an 
earnest  of  our  sincerity  in  the  advancement  of  English  history, 
and  would  invite  support  possibly  from  the  public  exchequer, 
probably  from  private  sources.  These  ventures  of  faith,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  deserve  at  least  to  be  weighed  against 
the  rigid  maxims  of  a  cautious  finance.  I  will  not  now  express 
a  distinct  opinion  on  this  subject ;  I  suggest  it  for  the  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Society. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  direction  of  unpublished  Records 
that  a  field  of  the  highest  archaeological  importance  lies  open. 
A  Bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  pre-historic  monuments  of 
this  country,  containing  indeed  some  provisions  of  a  debatable 
kind,  but  in  many  respects  of  great  and  undeniable  value,  was 
by  the  patience  and  energy  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  after  many  a 
severe  fight,  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
*  Proc.  2d.  S.  viii.  190,  220. 
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taken  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Stanhope,  but  was 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament ; 
nor  can  one  reasonably  "expect  that  in  the  new  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  press  of  other  legislation  there  is  now  much  chance 
of  the  early  passage  of  such  a  Bill.  Meanwhile,  year  by  year, 
monuments  of  every  kind  suffer  mutilation,  or  are  injured  by 
attempts  at  restoration,  or  are  wholly  destroyed.  It  is  therefore 
urgent  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  without  delay  to  arouse 
a  deeper  general  interest  in  these  venerable  relics  of  earlier 
times  and  races ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  more  that  public 
attention  is  drawn  to  them  the  greater  is  the  chance  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  of  their  preservation.  And  therefore  I  would  again 
urge  the  extreme  importance  of  active  steps  in  some  shape  or 
other  towards  obtaining  an  Archaeological  Survey.  It  is  an 
object  of  so  much  historical  and  national  value  that  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  me  to  hope  that  some  direct  encourage- 
ment may  be  obtained  from  the  Government,  but  even  if  such 
encouragement  should  be  withheld,  I  do  not  think  that  on 
that  account  we  ought  to  abandon  the  attempt.  Such  a  scheme 
might  well  receive  the  hearty  approval  of  the  many  existing 
provincial  Archaeological  Societies,  and  no  inconsiderable  per- 
sonal aid  from  their  active  members  in  working  it  out.  It  is 
an  object  in  which  for  once  all  the  scattered  representatives 
of  Archaeological  lore  might  unite  and  work  for  the  common 
purpose  without  rivalry  and  with  cordial  harmony.  It  is  doubt- 
less a  work  that  might  extend  over  many  years,  but  one  also 
that  could  be  carried  out  piecemeal,  for  in  preparing  a  careful 
Archaeological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  materials  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  no  less  than  the  rich  stores  of  learning, 
and  the  public  spirit  of  individuals,  might  be  laid  under  contri- 
bution. In  the  case  of  prehistoric  monuments  it  would  of  course 
be  necessary  that  scale-plans,  sketches,  &c.,  should  be  obtained, 
and  further  that  a  tabulated  and  classified  list  of  them  should  be 
formed,  notifying  the  names  by  which  they  are  popularly  known, 
their  owners,  situation,  the  published  works  in  which  they  are 
described,  &c.  In  the  cases  where  monuments  are  known  to 
have  formerly  existed,  and  their  sites  can  be  identified,  it  would 
also  be  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  recorded  on  the  list 
if  not  on  the  Survey. 

We  are  ourselves  possessed  of  some  very  valuable  materials 
for  such  a  survey  as  I  am  now  contemplating.  We  have  not 
less  than  two  hundred  scale-plans,  sections,  elevations,  and 
drawings  of  prehistoric  monuments  at  home  and  abroad,  and  as 
an  illustration  of  the  form  which  a  tabulated  list  might  assume 
I  question  whether  anything  could  be  better  devised  than  the 
one  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Borlase  relating  to  more  than  fifty  such 
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monuments  in  Cornwall,  planned  and  drawn  at  the  instance 
and  with  the  aid  of  this  Society,  by  our  valued  Fellow  Mr. 
Lukis,  one  of  our  greatest  living  authorities  on  megalithic 
remains.  That  list  and  those  plans  are  in  our  hands,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  them  within  reach  of  all  interested  in  these 
matters. 

Of  course  the  question  remains,  and  it  is  one  for  serious  con- 
sideration, whether  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  here  shadowed  out 
is  practicable;  and  whether,  if  its  principle  be  adopted  by  the 
Society,  the  Councils  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  should  be  invited  to  under- 
take the  work  on  a  precisely  similar  plan,  in  their  own  domains, 
in  order  that  the  work,  when  accomplished,  may  be  uniform 
for  the  entire  kingdom,  or  whether  the  scheme  should  be  limited 
to  the  ancient  remains  of  England  and  Wales,  and  some  of  the 
small  islands  of  the  Channel.  We  see  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  refusal  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  co-operate  heartily  in 
an  undertaking  of  such  interest,  and — looking  to  the  annual 
decay  and  destruction  in  these  venerable  ruins — of  such  urgency. 
Co-operation,  is  really  desirable,  in  order  to  lessen  the  time 
during  which  the  mischief  we  have  had  to  deplore  may  be  per- 
petrated, and  simultaneous  action  would  have  this  additional 
advantage,  that  it  would  inspire  in  the  public  mind  greater 
regard  for  the  memorials  of  past  ages. 

But  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  prehistoric  monuments, 
we  are  after  all  only  attacking  one  detail  of  a  great  archaBological 
work,  which,  for  the  sake  alike  of  English  history  and  national 
credit,  ought  to  be  done.  Would  it  not,  on  the  whole,  be  wiser 
to  try  and  induce  the  Government  to  appoint  an  Historical 
Monuments  Commission,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  three  great  Societies  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  do  for  England  what 
the  Commission  de  la  Topographic  des  G-aules  (or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  Commission  de  la  Geographic  Historique  de  PAn- 
cienne  France)  has  done  and  is  doing  for  France  ?  Your 
Secretary  informs  me  that  he  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  French  Commission,  and  possibly  we  may  thus 
be  put  in  possession  of  some  useful  hints  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
obtaining  a  faithful  record  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — historic  as 
well  as  prehistoric.  This,  however,  is  a  wide  subject,  into 
which  my  limits  will  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  allow  me 
to  enter  at  greater  length. 

Most  of  us,  I  dare  say,  have  observed  that  our  neighbours 
over  the  way,  the  Royal  Society,  are  trying  the  experiment  of 
afternoon  meetings  at  4'30  P.M.,  instead  of  at  8*30  P.M.  No 
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doubt  there  is  much  in  the  altered  habits  of  society  to  recom- 
mend this  change,  and  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  a  wish 
has  been  expressed  by  some  of  our  own  body  that  we  should 
follow  the  example  of  the  Royal  Society.  Such  a  change  ought 
not  of  course  to  be  adopted  without  full  consideration,  and  with- 
out ascertaining  what  may  be  the  wishes  of  all  our  Fellows  on 
the  subject.  It  is  emphatically  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the 
convenience  of  the  majority.  In  every  change  of  this  kind  there 
are  many  small  details  to  be  considered,  and  one  possible  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  an  afternoon  meeting  of  this  Society  has  been 
suggested  to  me,  which,  when  referring  to  the  subject,  I  ought 
not  perhaps  to  pass  by  in  silence.  It  is  said  that,  whatever  ad- 
vantages this  meeting-room  may  possess  for  the  purpose  of  even- 
ing meetings,  it  is  badly  lighted  for  our  purposes  in  the  day- 
time ;  and  that  the  dead  light  above  the  windows  and  the  cross 
light  generally  are  inconvenient  when  small  objects,  requiring 
close  examination,  are  submitted  for  exhibition.  Some  incon- 
venience therefore  might  be  experienced  from  the  deficiency  of 
light  during  the  day,  and  though  we  might,  no  doubt,  have 
recourse  to  artificial  light,  the  effect  of  this  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months  is  not  very  agreeable.  The  difficulty  is  not 
perhaps  a  very  serious  one,  but  1  mention  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Among  the  events  of  the  past  Session  which  are,  I  think, 
matters  for  sincere  congratulation,  I  may  mention  the  addition 
to  our  ranks  of  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Canon  Stubbs,  Regius 
Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  Mr.  E.  A.  Bond,  Principal 
Librarian,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Thompson,  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  at 
the  British  Museum,  all  of  whom  were  proposed  by  the  Council 
for  election  as  Fellows,  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Newton  was 
proposed  and  elected  in  January. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  only  in  conclusion  to  express  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  Archaeological  year  upon  which  we  are  now  enter- 
ing will  be  prosperous  to  our  Members  individually,  and  fruitful 
in  works  of  usefulness  to  the  Society  at  large. 

The  following  Resolution  was  moved  by  HENRY  REEVE,  Esq., 
C.B.,  V.P.,  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  S.  H.  WALPOLE,  M.P., 
F.S.A.,  and  carried  unanimously : — 

:<  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  offered  to  the  Pre- 
sident for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  allow  it  to  be 
printed." 

The  President  signified  assent. 

„  The  following  Resolution  was  moved  by  OCTAVIUS  MORGAN, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  seconded  by  FREDERIC  OUVRY,  Esq.,  Y.P., 
and  carried  unanimously  : — 
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"  The  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  as- 
sembled at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  St.  George's  Day,  1880, 
desire  to  put  on  record  their  deep  and  lasting  sense  of  the  great 
services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Augustus  W.  Franks 
as  Director  during  a  period — first,  of  nine  years,  and  again  of 
eight  years'  tenure  of  that  office. 

"  To  enlarge  upon  Mr.  Franks'  archaeological  attainments  they 
consider  superfluous.  The  fame  of  them  has  gone  abroad  into 
all  lands.  They  would  rather  dwell  on  those  personal  qualities 
of  heart,  and  courtesies  of  manner,  which  have  won  for  him  the 
esteem  of  every  Fellow  of  the  Society  with  whom  he  has  been 
brought  into  contact.  They  venture  to  hope  that  their  concern 
at  his  loss  may  be  lessened  by  his  not  unfrequent  attendance  at 
the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society,  where  his  ample  stores  of 
antiquarian  lore  have  so  often  been  laid  under  contribution,  and 
they  conclude  by  assuring  him  that  in  leaving  the  Chair  which 
he  has  occupied  for  so  many  years  he  carries  away  with  him 
the  warmest  good  wishes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon- 
don, of  which  he  is  the  ornament  and  the  pride." 

Mr.  FRANKS,  in  reply,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  very  kind 
way  in  which  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  and  Mr.  Ouvry  had  spoken 
about  him,  and  of  the  warm  reception  which  had  been  given  to 
the  Kesolution.  He  begged  to  assure  the  Meeting  that  although 
the  pressure  of  other  duties  had  compelled  him  to  resign  the 
Directorship  his  interest  in  the  Society  would  remain  unabated. 

Mr.  Franks  then  laid  upon  the  table  copies  of  vol.  xlv.  2,  and 
of  vol.  xlvi.  1,  of  Archaeologia,  and  repeated  in  substance  the 
statement  contained  in  his  letter  to  the  President  of  April  20 
(see  ante,  p.  334). 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  that  the  Members  of  the 
Council  in  List  1,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in  List  2,  had 
been  duly  elected,  the  President  read  from  the  Chair  the  follow- 
ing names  of  those  who  had  been  elected  as  Council  and  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

The  Right   Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,    D.C.L.,    F.R.S., 

President. 

John  Emerich  Edward,  Lord  Acton,  Vice-President. 
Henry  Reeve,  Esq.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Vice-President. 
Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Vice- President  and  Auditor. 
Charles  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 
Charles  Mathew  Clode,  Esq. 
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Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 

Alfred  Charles  King,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

John  William  Ogle,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  Auditor. 

Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Ten  Members  of  the  New  Council. 

George  T.  Clark,  Esq. 

Henry  Charles  Coote,  Esq.,  Auditor. 

General  Augustus  Henry  Lane  Fox  Pitt  Rivers,  F.R.S. 

John  Thomas  Micklethwaite,  Esq. 

Henry  Salusbury  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Director  and  Auditor. 

George  Scharf,  Esq. 

Arthur  Philip,  Earl  Stanhope. 

George  Edmund  Street,  Esq.,  R.A. 

The  Rev.  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Hon.  LL.D. 

Lieut. -Col.  Gould  Hunter  Weston. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Scrutators  for  their 
trouble. 


Record  of  DEATHS,  ELECTIONS,  $c.,from  April  5th,  1879, 
to  April  5th,  1880,  with  OBITUARY  NOTICES. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  losses  which  the  Society  has 
sustained  by  death  between  the  5th  April,  1879,  and  the  5th 
April,  1880 :— ~ 

*Robert  Henry  Allan,  Esq. 

Edward  Blore,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  William  Calvert,  M.A. 

Edward  William  Cooke,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.R.S. 

Joseph  Cooper,  Esq. 
*William  Hepworth  Dixon,  Esq. 

James  Farrer,  Esq. 
*Thomas  Faulkner,  Esq. 

Edward  Hall,  Esq. 

*  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
John  Pike,  Esq. 

George  Wharton  Simpson,  Esq.,  M.A. 

*  James  Whishaw,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
Samuel  Wood,  Esq. 
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(Honorary.) 

Count  Ferdinand  de  Lasteyrie. 
M.  Octave  Delepierre. 

During  the  same  period  the  following  withdrawals  have  taken 
place:  — 


Boyce  Harvey  Combe,  Esq. 
Thomas  Henry  Graham,  Esq. 


The  following  Gentlemen  have  been  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society  :  — 

Rev.  James  Arthur  Bennett. 

Samuel  Eobert  Bird,  Esq. 

Edward  Augustus  Bond,  Esq. 

Charles  William  Dymond,  Esq. 

Charles  John  Ferguson,  Esq. 

Charles  Tindal  Gatty,  Esq. 

William  England  Hewlett.  Esq. 

Francis  James,  Esq. 

Samuel  Wayland  Kershaw,  Esq.,  M.A.1 

Stanley  Leighton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Henry  Middleton,  Esq. 

John  Parker,  Jun.,  Esq. 

George  Payne,  Jun.,  Esq. 

William  Harry  Rylands3  Esq. 

Alexander  Bannatyne  Stewart,  Esq. 

Rev.  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Hon.  LL.D. 

James  Lewis  Thomas,  Esq. 

Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  Esq. 

Henry  Yaughan,  Esq. 

Hon.  Charles  Lindley  Wood. 

(Honorary.) 

Dr.  Marinus  Frederik  Andrico  Gerardus  Campbell. 
M.  Carlos  Ribeiro. 

EDWARD  BLORE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  expired  at 
his  residence,  No.  4,  Manchester  Square,  on  September  4th, 
1879.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  on  November 
27th,  1823,  and  was,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney, 
its  senior  member  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Council.  He  was  only 
once  a  contributor  to  the  Society's  publications,  viz.  by  a  letter 
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with  two  illustrations,  to  the  Director,  Mr.  Albert  Way,  on  the 
subject  of  the  now  destroyed  Eefectory  of  Great  Malvern  Abbey 
(see  Archaeologia,  xxx.  514).  He  has  at  various  times  made 
presents  to  the  Society's  library  of  some  of  his  architectural 
drawings. 

Born  afc  Derby  on  September  13th,  1787,  he  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Thomas  Blore,  F.S.A.  member  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
well  known  as  the  historian  of  Rutland,  and  author  of  other 
works.  His  early  days  were  spent  at  Stamford,  and  he  soon 
evinced  that  admiration  for  Gothic  architecture,  and  that  facility 
for  sketching,  which  so  early  in  life  brought  him  into  public 
notice.  When  still  a  boy  he  employed  all  his  spare  time  in 
sketching  every  church  or  other  object  of  interest  within  reach 
of  Stamford,  and  drawings  of  almost  every  monument  of  any 
importance  in  this  district,  chiefly  dated  in  or  about  the  year 
1805,  still  remain  as  proofs  of  his  boundless  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject.  Soon  after  this  he  was  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  executing  the  drawings  for  the  History  of  Rutland,  the 
second  part  only  of  which  was  published  in  1811.  The  accuracy 
and  excellence  of  these  drawings  at  once  established  his  reputa- 
tion, and  during  the  next  few  years  he  was  engaged  to  make 
the  architectural  sketches  for  Surtees'  History  of  Durham, 
Raine's  History  of  North  Durham,  Baker's  History  of  North- 
amptonshire, Clutterbuck's  History  of  Hertfordshire,  and 
Smith's  History  of  Sheffield,  Seyer's  Memoirs  of  Bristol,  and 
was  employed  by  John  Britton  to  make  the  drawings  of  York 
and  Peterborough  for  his  series  of  English  cathedrals,  and  for 
portions  of  his  Architectural  Antiquities.  He  also  contributed 
some  of  the  drawings  for  Parker's  Domestic  Architecture, 
Parker's  Glossary  of  Architecture,  Cooke's  Book  of  the  Thames, 
Dibden's  .ZEdes  Althorpianae,  Cooper's  History  of  Winchelsea,  &c. 

Whilst  still  young  he  became  acquainted  with  the  many  eminent 
men  who  at  that  time  constituted  the  leading  society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  at  an  early  period  employed  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  to  make  a  complete  series  of  sketches  of  Melrose 
Abbey.  In  1816  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Walter,  then  Mr., 
Scott,  who  was  at  that  time  anxious  to  build  a  new  house  at 
Abbotsford  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  was  unable  to  find  an  archi- 
tect who  could  appreciate  his  ideas.  After  some  little  conver- 
sation on  the  subject,  Mr.  Blore  took  out  his  pencil  and  then 
and  there  sketched  out  a  design  for  the  exterior  of  the  house, 
with  which  Sir  Walter  was  so  pleased  that  he  at  once  employed 
him  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  and  the  present  exterior  of 
Abbotsford  remains  as  one  of  Mr.  Blore's  earliest  works.  A 
great  friendship  at  once  sprang  up  between  Sir  Walter  and  Mr. 
Blore,  which  was  only  terminated  by  Sir  Walter's  death.  Many 
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of  the  letters  published  in  Lockhart's  tc  Life  of  Scott  "  testify  to 
the  satisfaction  with  which  Sir  Walter  regarded  the  progress  of 
the  work  at  Abbotsford,  and  the  personal  esteem  in  which  he 
held  Mr.  Blore,  to  whom  he  made  several  handsome  presents, 
which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Blore's  family.  Sir 
Walter  and  Mr.  Blore  were  also  intimately  associated  in  the 
management  of  the  handsome  publication  entitled  "  The  Pro- 
vincial Antiquities  and  Picturesque  Scenery  of  Scotland,"  which 
was  intended  to  illustrate  all  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
Scotland,  but  owing  to  the  great  expense  of  the  work  and  the 
failing  health  of  Sir  Walter,  who  had  gratuitously  undertaken 
the  letterpress,  the  work  had  to  be  abandoned  in  1826  after  only 
two  volumes  had  been  issued.  On  this  work  Turner,  Nasmyth, 
Calcott,  the  Eev.  J.  Thomson,  and  others  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  of  the  day  were  employed,  and  as  Mr.  Blore  acted  as 
manager  of  the  work,  a  very  interesting  correspondence  with 
these  several  eminent  men  was  found  among  his  papers,  and, 
it  is  hoped,  has  been  carefully  preserved.  Mr.  Blore  made  all 
the  architectural  drawings,  and,  as  at  this  time  many  of  the 
county  histories  were  being  brought  out,  he  was  much  troubled 
by  the  vexatious  delays  and  constant  disappointments  to  which 
he  had  to  submit  at  the  hands  of  the  few  eminent  engravers  of 
the  time,  who  were  unable  to  carry  out  all  the  orders  committed 
to  them.  He  therefore  himself  acquired  the  art  of  engraving, 
and  many  of  the  finest  illustrations  in  this  and  the  other  works 
mentioned  were  both  drawn  and  engraved  by  him.  In  the  year 
1824  he  brought  out  a  handsome  volume,  entitled  The  Monu- 
mental Remains  of  Noble  and  Eminent  Persons,  containing 
examples  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  in  Great 
Britain,  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  The  drawings  are  all  executed  by 
himself,  and  an  historical  memoir  accompanies  each  subject, 
drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  Bliss  of  Oxford.  In  spite  of  this 
immense  amount  of  work,  Mr.  Blore  found  time  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  task  of  stimulating  the  revival  of  taste  for  Gothic 
architecture,  which  was  then  commencing,  and  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  votaries.  A  large  number 
of  letters  from  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rickman,  F.S.A.,  author 
of  the  well-known  work  on  Gothic  Architecture,  are  said  to  be 
preserved  amongst  Mr.  Blore's  papers,  which  seem  to  show  how 
much  he  felt  indebted  to  Mr.  Blore  for  his  earliest  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  architecture.  So  again  he  was  enabled  to 
ronder  material  assistance  to  Mrs.  Stothard,  after  her  husband's 
unfortunate  and  fatal  accident,  in  the  arrangement  for  publica- 
tion of  the  beautiful  work  011  the  Monumental  Effigies. 

As  an  architect,  Mr.  Blore  speedily  rose  to  the  higher  grades  of 
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his  profession.  Amongst  his  principal  works  may  be  mentioned 
the  rebuilding  of  the  residential  portion,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
hall,  chapel,  library,  &c.  of  Lambeth  Palace  in  the  time  of  Arch- 
bishop Howley,  also  the  building  from  his  designs  of  Aloupka, 
Prince  Woronzow's  magnificent  palace  in  the  Crimea;  Core- 
house,  Scotland  ;  Crum  Castle,  Ireland  ;  Worsley  Hall,  Lanca- 
shire ;  Thicket  Priory,  Yorkshire ;  Moreton  Hall,  Cheshire ; 
Capesthorne  (since  partly  burnt  down)  and  Keel  Hall,  Stafford- 
shire ;  Merevale,  Warwickshire  ;  Pull  Court,  Worcestershire ; 
Haverland  Hall,  Norfolk  ;  The  Pitt  Press,  Cambridge  ;  Ramsey 
Abbey,  Huntingdonshire  ;  The  Fry  the,  Hertfordshire  ;  Canford 
Hall,  Dorsetshire ;  Castle  Hill,  Devonshire ;  the  new  Govern- 
ment Buildings,  Sydney,  N>S.W.,  &c.  &c.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged on  several  works  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Belper,  &c.,  and  carried 
out  considerable  repairs  at  Crewe  Hall,  Cheshire ;  Escrick,  York- 
shire ;  Merton,  Norfolk :  The  Grove,  Watford,  Hertfordshire ; 
Wadham  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  Oxford,  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Blore  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  special  architect  to  King 
William  IV.  and  to  her  present  Majesty  during  the  earlier  part 
of  her  reign.  He  was  employed  to  carry  out  numerous  works 
at  Windsor  Castle  and  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  undertook 
to  complete  for  £100,000  the  erection  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Nash.  This  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  within  the  estimated  amount,  after  having  had  to  contend 
with  numerous  difficulties,  and  so  much  was  his  conduct  appre- 
ciated that  he  was  offered  tfre  honour  of  knighthood,  which  how- 
ever he  thought  proper  to  decline. 

As  Mr.  Blore  nourished  before  the  period  when  the  taste  for 
Gothic  architecture  had  fully  revived,  he  never  had  a  sufficient 
sum  placed  at  his  disposal  to  enable  him  to  design  any  eccle- 
siastical buildings  of  specially  noticeable  character,  but  several 
churches  which  he  built  are  creditable  for  the  period  at  which 
they  were  erected.  He  was  for  some  time  engaged  at  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  where,  besides  numerous  structural  repairs, 
he  designed  the  present  organ  screen  and  choir  fittings.  To  so 
low  an  ebb  had  the  arts  in  connection  with  this  kind  of  work 
declined  that  he  was  obliged  to  find  out  intelligent  workmen  and 
personally  to  educate  them  in  carrying  out  his  designs.  The 
restoration  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  of  the  chapel  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  the  churches  of  Thorney,  Cambridgeshire,  Ram- 
sey, Huntingdonshire,  &c.,  was  also  entrusted  to  him,  and  at 
Ely  and  Winchester  Cathedrals  his  services  were  called  into 
requisition.  He  designed  the  monument  to  W.  Hilton,  R.A. 
on  the  south  side  of  the  altar  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  also  fonts  at 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  Dudley,  and  the  Royal  Savoy  Chapel, 
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this  latter  having  a  rich  tabernacle  cover,  and  being  the  last  of 
his  professional  works.  For  many  years  he  filled  the  post  of 
architect  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  late  Sir  G.  Gr.  Scott  at  the  time  when  he  finally  retired  from 
the  profession.  As  a  recognition  of  his  eminent  career  he  had 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  conferred  upon  him  at  Oxford 
in  1834,  on  the  occasion  when  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
installed  as  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Mr.  Blore's  remarkable 
genius  as  a  draughtsman,  and  he  has  left  us  the  result  of  more 
than  seventy  years'  unremitting  labour,  a  magnificent  and  un- 
rivalled collection  of  sketches  of  churches,  castles,  monuments, 
and  other  objects  of  antiquity,  mainly  taken  from  English 
examples.  No  less  than  forty-eight  volumes,  containing  nearly 
5,000  exquisitely  finished  drawings,  still  remain,  besides  nume- 
rous smaller  sketch  books,  filled  with  details,  which  have  been 
mostly  made  use  of  in  the  larger  sketches.  Of  these  about  1,000 
pourtray  the  more  interesting  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture in  England  and  Scotland ;  there  are  drawings  of  over 
600  monuments,  and  of  almost  every  example  of  ancient  castel- 
lated and  domestic  architecture  remaining  in  England.  These 
are  specially  valuable,  as  most  of  the  drawings  were  made  before 
the  tide  of  restoration  set  in,  and  in  many  instances  the  build- 
ings have  entirely  or  partially  been  swept  away.  Of  these  may 
be  mentioned  a  series  of  very  early  sketches  of  Kirton  Church, 
near  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  which  was  partly  pulled  down  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  keeping 
it  in  repair.  Mr.  Blore  walked  over  from  Stamford,  a  distance 
of  over  thirty  miles,  to  make  the  drawings  before  the  work  of 
demolition  commenced.  Another  series  of  careful  drawings 
portrays  the  fine  Norman  tower  of  the  abbey  church  of  St. 
Augustine's,  Canterbury,  so  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  the  details 
of  all  the  belfry  and  other  lights  have  been  most  carefully  copied 
on  a  large  scale.  There  are  several  drawings  of  Doncaster  parish 
church,  before  the  fire  which  consumed  it  in  1853,  and  of  an 
old  Norman  house  at  Barnack,  Northamptonshire,  which  has 
also  ceased  to  exist — and  many  other  instances  could  be  men- 
tioned. The  delicacy  of  detail  is  in  all  cases  most  admirably 
rendered,  and  in  no  case  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  two 
volumes  containing  sketches  of  several  hundred  mediaeval  seals, 
where  the  most  minute  and  intricate  tracery  is  most  distinctly 
and  truthfully  represented.  Mr.  Blore's  knowledge  of  heraldry 
enabled  him  to  identify  from  the  armorial  bearings  many  monu- 
ments, the  traditions  as  to  which  had  long  been  lost  or  mis- 
represented, and  in  recent  years  he  assisted  the  Society  in  their 
List  of  monuments  of  royal  and  eminent  personages  still  remain- 
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ing,  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  subject.  It  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Blore's  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  architectural 
drawings  ever  executed  by  a  single  individual,  and  that  the  only 
one  which  can  compare  with  it  is  that  made  by  his  intimate 
friend,  Mr.  W.  Twopeny,  and  recently  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum.  Mr.  Blore's  collection  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Keyser,  of  Stanmore.  Besides  these,  he  has  left 
numerous  large  bound-up  volumes  of  the  plans,  elevations,  and 
working  drawings  of  the  various  buildings  which  he  erected  or 
restored,  and  the  most  elaborate  books  of  accounts  and  quantities, 
some  of  which  have  been  presented  to  the  educational  library, 
South  Kensington  Museum.  Mr.  Blore  was  a  member  of  many 
of  the  London  societies,  and  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Albert  Way, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  and 
he  for  several  years  served  on  the  Council  for  that  Society.  He 
was  also  an  original  member  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, and  an  honorary  member  of  some  of  the  provincial  societies. 

Of  the  other  names  which  appear  on  the  List  of  Deaths  there 
are  two  in  particular  which  might  invite  the  attention  of  a 
student  of  the  Literature  and  Art  respectively  of  the  19th  century, 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.  Both  these 
gentlemen,  however,  would  have  been  the  first  to  disclaim  any 
pretensions  to  the  title  of  Archaeologists.  Their  labours  were 
spent  in  different — some  would  say,  in  higher — spheres.  They, 
each  of  them,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  note,  made  but 
one  contribution  to  the  pages  of  our  Proceedings.* 

Among  our  Honorary  Fellows,  the  death  of  Count  Ferdinand 
de  Lasteyrie  demands  a  passing  tribute,  not  only  from  his  dis- 
tinguished position  as  a  Member  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  France,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
quite  recently  (May  2,  1878)  he  laid  before  the  Society  an 
important  communication  u  On  Two  Gold  Ornaments  of  the 
time  of  Theodoric,  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Ravenna," 
which  has  been  published  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  237. 
Although  M.  de  Lasteyrie's  fame  as  an  Archaeologist  rested 
chiefly  on  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  sur  Verre,"  which  was 
published  in  1838,  and  which  remains  the  best  general  text- 
book on  the  subject,  he  had  also  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  goldsmith's  work,  and  one  of  his  latest  publications  (1875) 
— presented  by  himself  to  our  library — is  a  very  unpretending 
but  useful  "  Histoire  de  POrfevrerie  depuis  les  temps  les  plus 
recules  jusqu'a  nos  jours,"  which  gives  an  admirable  resumt  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  Archaeology  and  Art, 
*  Proc.  2d.  S.  i.  401  ;  vii.  390. 
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Thursday,  April  29th,  1880. 
AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  Mr.  J.  F.  Biker,  Chief  of  the  Archives  and  Librarian  of  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Portugal: — 

1.  Supplemento  a  Colleccao  de  Tratados.    For  Jnlio  Firmino  Judice  Biker. 
Tomos  vi. — viii.  e  x.  do  Supplemento,  e  xiv. — xvi.  e  xviii.  da  Collec9ao. 
8vo.     Lisbon,  1878 — 9. 

2.  Documentos  Ineditos  para  subsidio  a  Historia  ecclesiastica  de  Portugal. 
8vo.    Lisbon,  1875. 

3.  Memoria  sobre  o_estabelecimento  de  Macau  escripta  pelo  Visconde  de 
Santarem.     Publica9ao  feita  por  J.  F.  J.  Biker.     8vo.     Lisbon,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  : — The  Transactions  1879 — 80. 
No.  7.  4to.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum:— A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Early 
Prints  in  the  British  Museum.  Vol.  i.  German  and  Flemish  Schools.  By 
W.  H.  Willshire,  M.D.  Edin.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  xxxvii.  No.  145.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Library: — 

1.  Fifty-Eighth  to    Sixty-First  Annual  Reports  of    the    Library.      8vo. 
Albany,  1876—9. 

2.  Twenty-Seventh  to  Thirty-First  Annual  Reports  on  the  New  York  State 
Museum  of  Natural  History.     8vo.     Albany,  1875 — 9. 

From  the  Author,  Prof.  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Hon.  F.S.A.:— 

1.  La  Sepulture  de  Mammen  datant  de  la  fin  des  Temps  Payens.    (Traduit 
par  E.  Beauvois.)     8vo.     Copenhagen,  1870. 

2.  La  Civilisation  Danoise  a  1'epoque  des  Vikings.     (Traduit  du  Danois 
par  1'Abbe  L.  Morillot.)    8vo.     Copenhagen,  1880. 

From  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Wmthrop.  Hon.  F.S.A.: — Peabody  Education  Fund.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Trustees  at  their  Eighteenth  Meeting,  held  18  Feb.  1880. 
8vo.  Cambridge,  1880. 

From  the  Author,  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Memoranda  on  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  King  John,  Othello,  and  on  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 

2.  Memoranda  on  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A.D.  1879  and  A.D.  1855. 

3.  Memoranda  on  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,   The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  on  Titus  Andronicus. 

4.  Memoranda  on  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet. 
Fotir  vols.     8vo.     London  and  Brighton,  1879. 

From  the  Author:— Early  Man  in  Britain  and  his  Place  in  the  Tertiary  Period. 
By  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Author: — L'Ancien  Age  de  Fer  en  Selande  et  dans  la  Partie  Orientale 
du  Danemark:  Les  Sepultures  a  Squelettes,  par  C.  Engelhardt.  (Traduit 
par  E.  Beauvois.)  8vo.  Copenhagen,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall: — The  Sixty-Second  Annual  Report. 

8vo.     Truro,  1880. 
VOL.  VIII.  Z 
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From  the  Author:— An  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Indian  Arms,  by  the  Hon.  W. 

Egerton,  M.P.    8vo.    London,  1880. 
From  the  Author,  W.  J.  Thorns,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— Curll  Papers.    Stray  Notes  on 

the  Life  and  Publications  of  Edmund  Curll.    From  Notes  and  Queries. 

Keprinted  for  Private  Circulation.    8vo.    1879. 
From  the  Author: — An  Account  of  Two  Maps  of  America  published  respectively 

in  the  years  1550  and  1555.    By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  A.M.     (Head  before 

the  American  Philosophical  Society,  March  19,  1880.)    8vo. 
From  the  Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library: — Thirty-First  Annual  Report  of  the 

Trustees.    8vo.    Albany,  1880. 
From  the    Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian    and   Archaeological 

Society: — Transactions.     Part  ii.,  vol.  iv.     8vo.     Kendal,  1880. 

From  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  E.S.A.,  and  John  Murray,  Esq.,  F.S.A. :  — 
A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities.  Edited  by  W.  Smith,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  and  Samuel  Cheetham,  M.A.  Vol.  ii.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.:— A  Reprint  of  the  Original  Cata- 
logue of  one  Year's  curious  Production  of  the  Chelsea  Porcelain  Manufactory, 
sold  by  Auction  by  Mr.  Ford  29th  March  1756,  and  15  following  days. 
With  Introductory  Remarks  by  Raphael  W.  Read.  Printed  for  Private 
Circulation  only.  8vo.  Salisbury,  1880. 

From  the  Author: — The  Religion  and  Mythology  of  the  Aryans  of  Northern 
Europe.  By  R.  Brown,  Esq.  F.S.A.  (Paper  read  before  the  Victoria 
Institute,  April  19, 1880.)  8vo. 

From  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker,  M.A.: — Part  vi.  Gloucestershire  Notes  and 
Queries.  8vo.  London  and  Stroud,  1880. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library,  Museums,  and  National  Gallery  of 
Victoria:— 

1.  Catalogue  of  the  Objects  of  Ethnotypical  Art  in  the  National  GaUery  of 
Victoria.    8vo.    Melbourne,  1878. 

2.  Catalogue  of  the  Statues  and  Busts  in  Marble,  and  Casts,  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Victoria.    8vo.    Melbourne,  1880. 

From  the  Author,  M.  Ch.  Hettier,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  G. Lee,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  De  1'Enquete  Franque  et  des  Origines  du  Jury.    8vo.     Caen,  1873. 

2.  La  Maison  de  Ville  de  Charles  de  Bourgueville,  Sieur  de  Bras.    8vo. 
Caen,  1879. 

3.  Extrait  de  1'Itineraire  de  Caen  a  la  Mer.     [Account  of  the  home  of 
Moisant  d^Brieux  at  Bernieres.]     12mo.    Caen. 

The  Nomination  by  the  President  of  Augustus  W.  Franks, 
Esq.,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A.,  as  Vice-President,  was  read. 

ALBERT  HARTSHORNE,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  Litho- 
graph from  a  full-size  drawing  made  by  himself  of  a  Painting 
on  Glass,  in  his  possession,  representing  a  traditional  event  in 
the  life  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart.  For  a  full  account  and  re- 
production of  this  drawing,  see  Archaeological  Journal,  voL 
xxxv.  pp.  302  and  399. 

EGBERT  BROWN,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  contributed  and  pre- 
sented a  Portrait  of  the  poet,.  James  Montgomery  (ob.  1854), 
drawn  by  Mr.  Edward  Westeley. 
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EDWARD  PEACOCK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  small  square 
Tablet  of  Lead,  covered  on  both  sides  with  magical  signs,  num- 
bers, and  symbols,  which  had  been  dug  up  by  a  labourer  near 
the  now  disused  burial-ground  of  Kettleby,  near  Brigg.  In 
connection  with  this  object,  Mr.  Franks  exhibited  a  rubbing  of 
the  two  sides  of  a  similar  tablet  in  copper  gilt,  in  the  British 
Museum. 

FREDERIC  SEEBOHM,  Esq.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  "  Serf- 
dom in  its  Relations  to  the  Open-field  System,"  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  object  of  the  Paper  was  to  examine  the  question  whether 
the  English  Open-field  system,  in  early  Saxon  times,  was  the 
shell  of  a  free  village  community,  or  of  a  community  in  serfdom. 
It  commenced  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  results  of  a 
Paper  read  last  year,  in  which  the  various  features  of  the 
English  open-field  system — the  little  strips  and  balks,  and  fur- 
longs and  linches,  by  which  it  was  marked — were  traced  back 
behind  the  Domesday  Survey  and  the  Saxon  charters  and  laws, 
and  found  to  be  existing  also  in  Wales,  and  connected  with  a 
system  of  common  ploughing  with  a  team  of  eight  oxen.  It 
was  shown  that  the  Yardland — the  holding  of  the  villanus  of  the 
Surrey  and  the  Saxon  gebur — contributed  two  oxen  to  the  com- 
mon plough  team,  and  consisted  of  about  thirty  acre  or  sixty 
half-acre  strips  scattered  all  over  the  open  fields  of  the  village, 
and  that  about  three-fifths  of  the  arable  land  of  England  was 
held  in  Yardlands  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  The  inquiry  was 
then  entered  upon  whether  in  early  Saxon,  as  in  Norman  times, 
these  Yardlands  were  held  in  serfdom  or  whether  they  were  the 
"alods"  of  freemen. 

Three  Saxon  documents — all  of  them  well  known  to  former 
writers — and  describing  the  services  of  the  holders  of  Yard- 
lands,  were  examined  under  the  fresh  light  given  by  the  know- 
ledge of  what  the  Yardland  was,  and  of  its  importance  as  the 
normal  holding  of  the  villanus  or  gebur.  The  first  of  them  was 
the  6e  Eectitudines  Singularum  Personarum " ;  the  second,  a 
charter  of  the  manor  of  Tidenham,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wye ; 
the  third,  a  charter  relating  to  a  royal  manor  of  King  Alfred. 
All  these  documents  conclusively  showed  that  the  services  of 
the  Yardland,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  were  as  dis- 
tinctly serfdom  as  anything  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  whilst 
the  identity  of  phraseology  between  them  and  the  laws  of  Ine 
throws  the  evidence  back  very  much  earlier  into  Saxon  times. 

The  fact  that  serfdom  was  a  Saxon  imposition  on  the  top  of 
the  Open-field  system,  which  already  existed  in  Britain,  was 
then  further  confirmed,  first,  by  the  identity  of  English  serfdom 
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with  early  Teutonic  serfdom  on  the  Continent ;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  absence  of  anything  similar  to  it  in  the  Welsh  system  as 
disclosed  in  the  Welsh  laws. 

Further,  from  the  Welsh  system  was  drawn  the  inference  that 
the  two  points — equality  and  community — which  at  first  sight 
point  to  a  free  village  community,  may  be  really  the  notes  of 
serfdom.  It  was  shown  that  there  could  be  no  permanent 
equality  of  holdings  with  allodial  ownership,  the  allodial  law 
of  equal  division  between  heirs  always  necessarily  producing 
inequality. 

Finally,  serfdom  was  shown  to  arise  naturally  from  conquest 
and  the  prevalent  rule  of  ancient  races,  illustrated  by  the  Welsh 
laws,  which  limited  allodial  freedom  to  freemen  of  their  own 
race,  acknowledging  no  rights  of  inheritance  in  strangers  and 
conquered  peoples. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  pointed  out  that  all  the  lines  of  evidence 
conspire  to  show  that  serfdom  was  imposed  upon  the  Open-field 
system  in  Britain  at  the  Saxon  conquest,  and  that  under  Saxon 
rule  in  England  the  Open-field  system  was  from  the  first  not  the 
shell  of  a  free  village  community  but  the  shell  of  a  community 
in  serfdom. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  some  observations  on  the 
Paper  were  made  by  Mr.  JUSTICE  FRY.  His  prepossessions 
were,  he  admitted,  somewhat  shocked  by  Mr.  Seebohm's  very 
interesting  communication,  as  it  seemed  to  leave  little  place  for 
that  free  village  community  of  which  we  were  accustomed  to  think 
in  connection  with  the  Saxons.  Of  such  a  community  we  seem 
to  have  a  trace  in  the  court  baron  of  our  manors — the  court 
of  the  free  peers,  as  it  is  described — and  which  in  origin  appears 
to  have  been  quite  distinct  from  the  court  of  the  copyholders 
and  villeins.  Whence,  if  not  from  the  Saxons,  did  this  court 
come  ?  It  was  hardly  likely  that  such  an  institution,  if  Celtic, 
could  have  survived  the  Saxon  invasion  ;  it  was  hardly  likely 
to  owe  its  origin  to  the  feudal  Normans.  On  Mr.  Seebohm's 
theory,  the  court  baron  appeared  as  a  residual  phenomenon. 

STUART  A.  MOORE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  observed  that,  in  his 
opinion,  Mr.  Seebohm  took  too  harsh  a  view  of  the  so-called 
serfdom  of  the  ancient  tenant.  The  individual  he  had  spoken 
of,  who  was  the  predecessor  of  our  modern  copyholder,  and 
whose  services  were  well-known  as  praedial  services,  was,  he 
thought,  hardly  a  serf  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  and 
was  by  no  means  the  mere  slave  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  be. 
His  services  were  rather  in  the  nature  of  rent  for  the  land  he 
held.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  rent  should  be  paid  in  some 
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shape,  and  when  we  consider  the  relative  scarcity  of  currency 
at  those  early  periods,  it  was  natural  that  the  tenant,  not  being 
able  to  pay  in  currency,  should  do  so  in  its  equivalent  labour. 
This  state,  however,  was  not  one  of  natural  serfdom.  The 
nature  of  the  various  services  to  be  rendered  by  the  villani, 
bordarii,  cotmanni,  &c.  are  fully  and  elaborately  set  out  in  parts 
of  the  Hundred  Rolls  and  some  of  the  Monastic  Chartularies, 
particularly  those  of  Peterborough  and  Komsey.  These  services 
appear  to  be  strictly  defined  and  limited,  and  seemed  rather  to 
point  to  a  rent  paid  in  labour  instead  of  currency  than  to  any 
actual  state  of  serfdom.  Absolute  bondmen  no  doubt  did 
exist,  but  not,  he  thought,  in  any  great  number,  and  he  referred 
to  a  case  of  enfranchisement  of  "servi"  in  Domesday  Book, 
i.  167.  He  thought  there  was  some  evidence  to  show  that 
manors  in  some  sense  existed  in  Saxon  times,  and  instanced  the 
case  of  manors  described  in  Domesday  for  Yorkshire,  in  which 
the  word  "manerium"  clearly  referred  to  the  Saxon  and  not  to 
the  Norman  manors.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  manorial  court  referred  to  by  Mr.  Justice  Fry, 
he  suggested  that  this  court  might  very  probably  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  open-air  assemblies  of  the  tenants  for  the  yearly 
partition  of  the  land  into  virgates  and  half-virgates,  which  had 
been  described  by  Mr.  Seebohm,  and  contended  that  such  a 
meeting  would  need  to  be  presided  over  by  the  lord  or  his 
steward,  for  he  was  interested  in  this  apportionment  of  the  land, 
and  in  the  rent-service  due  from  each  of  the  tenants,  and  from 
this  meeting  grew  the  court  baron,  which  was  not  composed 
of  freeholders  but  of  those  villeins  or  copyholders  who  held  by 
prasdial  services,  and  who  formed  the  homage  jury  of  the 
court  baron.  He  thought  there  was  very  little  ground  for  the 
common  belief  that  our  Saxon  forefathers  were  all  or  nearly  all 
freeholders  in  the  sense  of  holding  allodial  feofs,  and  pointed 
out  that  in  the  case  of  monastic  manors  he  believed  it  would  be 
found  that  nearly  all  the  tenants  were  tenants  holding  by 
prsedial  services,  there  being  very  few  freeholders  even  as  late 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  observed  that  it  was  to  be  noted 
that  the  decrease  of  prsedial  service  was  concurrent  with  the 
increase  of  currency  ;  for,  as  the  need  of  the  prsedial  services  of 
the  tenants  became  less  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  demesne  land  by  the  parting  of  it  out 
to  tenants,  so  the  lord  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  offered 
by  an  increased  currency  to  commute  the  prsedial  services  of  his 
tenants — which  was  in  fact  the  rent  of  their  land — into  a  money 
payment.  He  observed,  also,  that  the  deeds  relating  to  the  sale 
of""  nativi  "  and  their  families,  which  he  had  frequently  seen, 
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were  not  met  with  much  later  than  the  time  of  Edward  I.  or 
Edward  II. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  13th,  1880. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects: — The  Transactions  1879—80. 

No.  8.    4to.    London,  1880. 
From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — The  Journal. 

New  Series.    Vol.  xii.     Part  2.    April.     8vo.    London,  1880. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association: — Archseologia  Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series.  No.  39.  July,  1879.  [Not  previously  presented.']  8vo. 
London,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  ii.  No.  5.  New 
Monthly  Series.  May.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Society: — Proceedings.    Vol.  xxx.    No.  202.    8vo.     1880. 

From  the  Author: — Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Church  of  Sweden.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  Nicholson,  LL.D.  4to.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Author,  R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.A.,F.S.A.,  the  following  octavo  fifteen 
Tracts:— 

1.  On  certain  Plumbago  Moulds,  found  in  Netherwasdale,   Cumberland. 
1876. 

2.  Two  Border  Fortresses.    Tryermain  and  Askerton  Castles.     1877. 

3.  Wills  relating  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Library  at  Carlisle.    Wills  of 
Rev.  T.  Machell,  Bishops  Smith  and  Nicolson,  and  Joseph  Nicolson.     1878. 

4.  On  the  remains  of  a  Mediaeval  Stockade  recently  found  in  Carlisle.  1878. 

5.  Windermere  (Bowness)  Parish  Church,  and  its  Old  Glass.     1878. 

6  &  7.  On  the  Remains  of  a  Roman  Stockade  recently  found  in  Carlisle. 
Parts  I.  and  II.     1877-1878. 

8.  A  remarkable  Sepulchral  Slab  at  Carlatton,  Cumberland.     1878. 

9.  The  Formation  of  Cumberland.     1879. 

10.  The  Barony  of  Gilsland  and  its  Owners  to  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.    1879. 

11.  Naworth  Castle,  1879. 

12.  The  Heraldry  of  Naworth  and  Lanercost,  1879. 

13.  Notes  taken  at  Naworth,  1879. 

14.  Letters  from  Colonel  Charles  Howard  of  Naworth,  1879. 

15.  Observations  on  the  supposed  Sword  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Morville.  [Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  xxxvii.  99.]     1880. 

From  R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S  A.:— 

1.  Memorials  of  Local  Elections,  [Cumberland  and  Carlisle']  with  Wood- 
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cuts.    The  Speech  of  Ferdinando  Huddleston.    The  Ghost  of  Sir  Wilfred 
Lawson.    The  Mushroom  Garland.    The  Abbey  Street  Feast.    4to.    Two 
copies,  in  yellow  and  red. 
2.  The  Cumberland  Foxhounds.    4to. 

From  the  Institute  of  Chemistry;— Register  of  Fellows  and  Associates.  8vo. 
London,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution: — Journal.  Vol.  xxiv.  No.  94. 
8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society:— Architectural  Papers.     1879.   4to. 

From  the  Author: — The  Early  History  of  Rome.  Two  Letters  from  John 
Henry  Parker,  C.B.  Reprinted  from  "  The  Antiquary,"  Nos.  II.  and  IV. 
[For private  circulation  only.'}  8vo.  1880. 

From  the  Author: — Our  Philosophy  and  Our  Life  ;  an  estimate  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Scientific  Research  on  prevailing  Thought  and  Character  in 
England.  By  J.  Kenward,  F.S.A.  [Read  before  the  Birmingham  Philo- 
sophical Society. ,]  8vo.  1879. 

From  the  Compiler,  R.  S.  Boddington,  Esq.: — 

1.  Extracts  from  Parish  Registers,  etc.    Privately  printed.    4to.    London, 
1879. 

2.  Pedigree  of  the  Family  of  Gould.    Privately  printed.  4to.  London,  1880. 

From  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society: — Proceedings  of  the 
Evening  Meetings.  Session  1874.  [Not previously  presented.'] 

From  the  "  Societe  Jersiaise  ": — 

1 .  Documents  Historiques  relatif s  aux  lies  de  la  Manche,  tires  des  Archives 
conservces  dans  le  "  Public  Record  Office  "  a  Londres,  1199—1244.    Publi- 
cation 4me.    4to.    Jersey,  1879. 

2.  Cinquieme  Bulletin  Annuel.     4to.    Jersey,  1880. 

From  the  Editor,  LI.  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A. :— The  Reliquary.  No.  80.  Vol.  xx. 
April.  8vo.  London  and  Derby,  1880. 

P.  0.  HUTCHINSON,  Esq.,  Local  Secretary  for  Devon,  ex- 
hibited a  cast  of  a  Steelyard  Weight,  which  he  described  as 
follows,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : — 

"  I  beg  to  send  you  a  plaster  cast  of  a  spherical  object  which 
I  have  just  made,  and  painted  green,  and  dusted  with  a  little 
bronze  powder  to  make  it  look  brassy.  It  is  a  ball  measuring 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  at  the  top  it  is  furnished 
with  an  eye  or  loop,  cast  out  of  the  solid,  placed  there  apparently 
as  if  for  suspension.  Round  the  equatorial  circumference  are 
three  heater-shaped  shields,  equidistant  one  from  the  other,  each 
charged  with  a  lion  rampant  sinister,  and  perhaps  crowned  with 
some  sort  of  coronet,  but  the  casting  is  so  rude  and  imperfect 
that  it  is  hard  to  say.  At  the  bottom,  or  south  pole  (so  to 
speak),  there  is  an  irregularity  in  the  casting;  and  on  examina- 
tion there  appears  to  have  been  a  rough  cavity,  accidental  or 
designed,  or  caused  by  the  shrinking  of  the  bronze  in  cooling, 
and  which  has  subsequently  been  plugged  up  with  lead,  and 
smoothed  off  with  a  little  cement.  The  weight  of  the  object  is 
three  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  It  was  dug  up  about 
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the  year  1860  in  the  parish  of  Ashmore,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  and  became  the  property  of  George  Wyndham,  Esq.,  of 
Sidbrooke,  Sidmouth,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  par- 
ticulars. 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  203,  of  the  Archaeological  Journal,  a  similar 
object  is  described,  and  a  wood-cut  given.  It  is  there  spoken  of 
as  a  bronze  steelyard  weight,  discovered  near  Fulbroke  Castle, 
three  miles  from  Warwick,  about  1840.  It  is  surrounded  with 
four  shields,  each  bearing  a  lion  rampant,  and  in  appearance, 
size,  and  weight  much  resembles  the  one  at  Sidmouth,  except 
that  in  the  latter  the  lions  are  turned  to  the  sinister — a  point  to 
which  I  would  call  your  attention.  The  Fulbroke  specimen  is 
conjectured  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

At  page  205  of  the  same  Journal,  two  other  similar  weights 
are  spoken  of  as  having  been  discovered  at  Norwich,  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1832." 

An  account  of  another  example  of  these  weights  will  be  found 
in  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  394,  where  references  are 
given  to  numerous  other  specimens.  The  cavity  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  probably  designed  to  secure  some  adjust- 
ment of  the  weight  for  a  specific  purpose. 

GEORGE  ROOTS,  Esq.  F.S.A.  exhibited,  by  permission  of 
S.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  a  Gold  Ring  bearing  on  a  cartouche  the 
name  of  Thothmes  III. 

Commander  J.  B.  TELFER,  F.S.A.  exhibited  a  Block  of  Por- 
phyry from  Armenia,  accompanied  by  the  following  remarks : — 

"  The  object  I  have  the  honour  of  exhibiting  this  evening  is  a 
block  of  grey  porphyry,  of  irregular  form,  measuring  18  inches 
in  width,  13^  inches  in  depth,  and  6  inches  in  thickness,  its 
thickness  having  been  reduced  by  14  inches  for  the  sake  of  faci- 
litating transport.  It  bears  the  face  of  a  lion,  sculptured  in 
high  relief,  having  the  mouth  open  to  show  the  teeth,  and  the 
tongue  protruding  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  it  in  the  head  of 
Medusa  on  ^the  oboli  of  Olbia  and  other  ancient  coins.  The 
lion's  face  is,  from  side  to  side,  12J  inches,  and  from  fore- 
head to  end  of  beard,  about  9^  inches.  Upon  both  sides  of 
the  lion's  face  appear  parts  of  ornamental  scrolls,  and  below  the 
face  a  very  small  portion  of  what  I  believe  is  called  the  egg  and 
tongue  ornamentation.  This  relic  is  from  Bash-Gharny,  distant 
about  14  miles  to  the  east  of  Erivan,  the  principal  town  in 
Russian  Armenia,  a  place  anciently  called  Kharny,  and  men- 
tioned by  various  Roman  historians,  among  them  Tacitus 
(Annals,  xii.  44-47),  as  Gorneas.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
formidable  fortresses  in  Armenia,  and  the  chief  defence  of 
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Ardashad  or  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  founded, 
according  to  Strabo,  at  the  instance  of  Hannibal.  Tiridates  II., 
King  of  Armenia  from  286  to  342,  restored  the  fortress  to  its 
former  importance,  and  it  became  his  favourite  residence,  as 
Terdataschene,  i.e.  '  Constructed  by  Tiridates.' 

This  fragment  is  a  portion  of  the  entablature  frieze  or  archi- 
trave of  an  edifice  that  lies  within  the  boundary  of  the  fortress, 
in  a  pitiful  state  of  ruin,  the  remains,  according  to  local  tradi- 
tions, of  a  palace  that  was  constructed  at  about  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  by  Tiridates  II.  as  a  residence  for  his  sister 
Khosrovitorekhd,  and  alluded  to  by  Moses  of  Chorene,  the 
Armenian  chronicler  of  the  fifth  century,  in  these  terms.  I  quote 
from  the  Brothers  Whistons'  translation  of  his  '  History ' — 
6  Per  id  tempus  Tiridates  Castelli  Garnii  sedificationem  absolvit, 
quod  quadratis  et  csesis  lapidibus  ferro  et  plumbo  coagmentatis 
construxit,  atque  ibi  umbraculum  statuit  et  monumentum 
mirifica  arte  caelatum,  pro  sorore  sua  Chosroiduchta,  in  eoque 
memoriam  sui  Grsecis  literis  inscripsit.'  The  edifice  probably 
had  its  front  to  the  south,  and  apparently  inclined  to  the  east  in 
its  overthrow.  By  a  singular  fatality,  most  of  the  sculptured 
parts  have  fallen  inwards,  and  are  consequently  not  visible,  with 
the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  pediment  of  the  frieze  or  archi- 
trave, and  of  the  inner  wall,  drawings  of  which,  to  scale,  are  on 
the  table.  They  are  somewhat  formidable  in  size,  the  piece  of 
the  pediment,  of  one  block  of  porphyry,  being  5  feet  in  length, 
the  tympanum  showing  a  depth  of  2  feet  9  inches  where  broken 
off ;  and  a  piece  of  the  inner  wall,  also  of  a  single  block,  but 
imperfect,  being  1 1  feet  in  length,  4  feet  in  breadth,  and  about 
2  feet  in  thickness.  No  description  of  the  construction  in  its 
original  state  is  extant,  and  as  its  destruction  by  earthquake  did 
not  occur  until  1679,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Tavernier  and 
Chardin,  who  travelled  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  a  few 
years  before  that  event  and  mention  the  locality,  did  not  visit 
it.  The  architecture,  however,  points  decidedly  to  Greek 
influence. 

Considering  that  the  building  could  not  have  occupied  a 
larger  frontage  than  from  30  feet  to  40  feet  on  any  side,  the 
ruins  are  more  probably  those  of  a  temple  than  of  a  palace. 
They  perhaps  belong  to  the  i  marvellous  throne  of  Tiridates,' 
as  some  edifice  at  Kharny  was  referred  to  by  Kirak  of  Gantzag, 
an  Armenian  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century.  On  such  an 
hypothesis  the  remains  of  the  palace  must  be  looked  for  amongst 
the  masses  of  hewn  stone  that  lie  scattered  within  the  precincts 
of  the  fortress. 

The  chief  interest,  I  should  say,  attached  to  the  ruins  in  ques- 
tion is  the  fact  that  they  alone,  in  Armenia,  as  exhibiting 
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evidence  of  Western  art,  speak  to  us  of  the  branch  of  the  royal 
race  of  Arsace,  which  ruled  over  that  kingdom  from  150  B.C. 
to  A.D.  428. 

Having  the  good  fortune  to  become  possessed  of  this  small 
but  somewhat  heavy  specimen  of  the  workmanship  displayed — 
which  I  found  lying  where  it  must  have  fallen  two  centuries  ago 
— I  considered  it  well  worth  bringing  to  England,  although  it 
had  to  be  transported  383  miles  by  land,  over  a  pass  7124  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  about  5000  miles  by  water." 

Dr.  FERDINAND  KELLER,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  communicated  through 
W.  M.  WYLIE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  following  Paper,  translated  by 
Mr.  Wylie,  on  certain  Combs  and  crescent-shaped  objects  found 
in  the  Lake  Dwellings.  The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  plate 
extracted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Zurich  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  by  a  sheet  of  drawings.  In  the  translation,  as 
here  printed,  references  have  been  given  (wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so)  to  the  illustrations  in  the  second  edition  of  Mr. 
Lee's  valuable  translation  of  Dr.  Keller's  great  work  on  Lake 
Dwellings : — 

"  In  the  Seventh  Keport  on  Pfahlbauten,  pi.  xxiii.  fig.  12,* 
there  is  figured  an  object  found  in  the  pfahlbau  of  Sutz,  on  the 
lake  of  Bienne.  It  is  formed  of  strips  of  wood,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  kind  of  lattice- work,  and  is  described  as  a  plaited  basket. 
Lately  a  very  similar  object  made  its  appearance  at  the  pfahlbau 
of  Liischerz,  also  on  the  lake  of  Bienne,  of  the  same  material  and 
construction  as  the  foregoing,  but  on  close  observation  it  proves 
to  be  a  comb.  This  comb,  as  it  lies  before  us,  is  eleven  centi- 
metres broad  and  three  in  height,  but  it  may  have  been  broader 
originally.  It  consists  in  the  first  case  of  three  principal  parts, 
each  formed  of  four  strips,  four  millimetres  broad,  formed  by 
splitting  a  rod  of  tough  hard  wood,  and  so  bent  in  the  middle 
that  each  part  forms  a  narrow  bow  at  the  top.  The  ends  are 
joined  up  like  a  kind  of  rake,  and  pointed  like  our  modern  small- 
tooth  combs.  The  three  parts  referred  to  are  crossed  by  three 
other  pieces,  and  held  fast  together  by  strings  or  threads  of  flax, 
which  entwine  between  the  component  parts  of  the  object.  The 
thickness  of  the  thread  gives  the  space  between  the  teeth  of  the 
comb. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  though  articles  of  ornament  of  very 
different  kinds  have  been  obtained  in  large  numbers  in  the 
pfahlbauten,  yet  combs  have  but  rarely  occurred.  If  the  so- 
called  crescents  (Mondsickelhilder)  had  reference  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  hair,  one  would  have  expected  a  glut  of  such  things. 
The  combs  hitherto  found  belong  partly  to  the  stone  period,  and 
*  Lee's  Translation,  2nd  ed.  Yol.  i.  p.  449,  pi.  Ixxxvii.  fig.  7. 
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are  of  stag's  horn,  bone,  or  wood ;  *  the  others  are  of  bronze,  and 
belong  to  a  later  period.f  These  things,  too,  differ  somewhat 
in  form  according  to  their  purpose.  Thus,  the  unmistakeable 
dressing-combs  have  wider  spaces  between  the  teeth  than  the 
others,  which  served  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness.  The  first, 
as  a  rule,  are  small,  the  others  broad.  The  handles  of  the  bronze 
combs  usually  take  a  fantastic  form.  J 

According  to  the  acceptation  of  most  foreign  antiquaries,  the 
so-termed  crescents  are  in  close  connection  with  the  combs.  Both 
were  employed  for  head-dress  purposes,  since  the  one  was  used 
for  arranging  the  hair,  and  the  other  to  obviate  its  disarrange- 
ment. 

When,  in  the  year  1853,  I  wrote  an  explanation  of  the  anti- 
quities discovered  at  the  Ebersberg  (Band  vii.  Heft  4,  Mittheil- 
ungen),§  the  perfect  examples  in  stone  of  the  crescent  which 
then  came  to  light  I  took  for  a  representation  of  the  moon,  and 
an  object  of  religious  cult,  and  I  also  sought  to  prove  that  the 
Kelts  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  the  moon. 

To  my  astonishment  a  few  years  later  Colonel  Schwab  dis- 
covered in  the  pfahlbauten  of  the  lake  of  Bienne  several  similar 
forms.  These,  however,  were  not  of  stone  like  those  on  the 
Ebersberg,  but  of  terra-cotta,  in  which  were  numerous  grains  of 
quartz.  ||  It  was  now  accepted  that  these  had  been  placed  as 
symbols,  either  inside  or  outside  the  buildings. 

In  the  year  1858  there  were  already  collected  from  various 
stations  on  the  lake  of  Bienne  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  these 
mysterious  forms  of  stone,  or  terra  cotta — none  of  wood — and 
this  number  has  not  since  greatly  increased.  On  examination 
of  the  pfahlbau  stations  on  the  lake  of  Bourget,  in  Savoy,  two 
similar  examples  of  civilisation  were  discovered. 

If  in  the  most  ancient  settlements — those  of  the  so -called  stone 
period — no  trace  of  these  objects  has  occurred,  it  doubtless  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  restoration  or  use  of  these  cres- 
cent forms  originated  at  a  period  of  advanced  civilisation. 

These  objects  differ  from  each  other  in  form.  Those  of  stone 
have  a  small  base,  which  barely  secures  a  firm  position,  while 
those  of  terra-cotta  have  a  broad  base.  These  latter  consist  of  a 
lump  of  clay,  the  ends  being  bent  upwards,  after  the  fashion  of 
horns,  so  that  they  have  a  resemblance  to  a  lunar  crescent.  An 
example  from  the  lake  of  Bourget  forms  an  exception,  being  of 

*  Lee,  pi.  cxv.  fig.  15,  pi.  xxviii.  fig.  8. 

f  A  mould  of  one  of  these  bronze  combs  was  met  with  in  the  terramare  of 
Castione,  near  Parma.     See  Lee,  vol.  i.  p.  386,  pi.  cxi.fig.  9. 
J  Lee,  pi.  Ixxxix.  fig.  3,  pi.  cxii.  fig.  6,  pi.  cxv.  fig.  6. 
§  Lee,  vol.  i.  p.  564,  also  pp.  501—504. 
||  See  Lee,  p.  501. 
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extended  length,  with  the  ends  somewhat  curved.*  It  seems 
common  to  all  these  forms  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  orna- 
mented on  one  side  with  incised  lines,  straight  or  curved.  Two 
examples  are  pierced  in  the  horns  with  holes  for  the  purpose  of 
suspension,  as  some  antiquaries  suppose,  f  It  is  an  important 
circumstance  that  all  the  crescents  made  of  terra-cotta  slope  up- 
wards, and  terminate  occasionally  in  a  sharp  edge.f 

For  several  years  past  various  objections  have  been  raised  to 
the  theory  which  sees  in  these  objects  representations  indicative 
of  the  lunar  crescent,  and  divers  interpretations  have  been  put 
forward,  the  leading  one  being  that  which  explains  them  as 
belonging  to  furniture  and  the  toilette. 

It  is  known  that  several  African  races — the  Nubians  and 
Abyssinians  in  particular — who  bestow  much  time  on  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  their  hair,  use  a  small  wooden  bench  or  stool, 
which  they  place  beneath  their  neck  on  lying  down  for  sleep, 
and  to  avoid  discomposing  their  head  attire. § 

The  circumstance  of  the  presence  of  the  long  hairpins  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  objects  in  question  would  go  to  confirm  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  hypothesis,  were  it  not  that  they  occur  in  great 
numbers  in  the  pfahlbau  stations  generally. 

To  this  theory  of  the  sleeping  benches,  which  carries  with  it 
a  certain  authority,  we  must  demur,  since  very  many  reasons 
oppose  themselves  to  it.  We  have  just  stated  that  many  of  these 
objects  present  a  sharp  upper  edge  which  would  allow  but  little 
repose  to  the  sleeper.  There  is  also  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  not  constructed  of  a  firm  but  of  a  very  crumbling  material. 
Their  small  size,  too,  and  the  absence  of  a  proper  base,  is  un- 
favourable to  such  a  purpose. 

Further,  the  testimony  of  several  persons  who  have  noticed 
the  use  of  the  head-supports  in  question,  and  have  brought 
examples  of  them  to  Europe,  is  totally  opposed  to  the  sleeping- 
bench  theory. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  quite  certain  yet  whether  all  these  things 
served  for  the  same  purpose." 

*  Lee,  vol.  i.  p.  338,  pi.  clx.  fig.  2. 

!Lee,  pi.  Ixxxi.  fig.  6. 
Lee,  pi.  Ixxxi.  figs.  2,  3. 
Captain  King,  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  states  that  the  use  of  such 
benches  or  stools  for  supporting  the  head  during  sleep  is  very  common  also 
among  the  Chinese  women,  who  delight  in  an  elaborate  head-attire.  Such  sup- 
ports are  mostly  of  light  wood,  plainly  lacquered,  but  sometimes  highly  orna- 
mented. On  the  top  rests  a  round  cushion,  or  pillow,  tightly  stuffed  with  millet 
seed,  on  which  the  head  rests.  Again,  in  Japan,  both  men  and  women  use  such 
sleeping  supports.  Mr.  Lee's  Notes  to  the  Second  Edition  of  his  invaluable 
translation  of  Dr.  Keller's  Lake  Dwellings,  and  the  evidence  therein  supplied 
by  Missionaries  and  Travellers,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  use  for  which 
these  crescent-shaped  objects  were  intended.  See  vol.  i.  pp.  178,  338.  See  also 
plates  Ixxx.  and  Ixxxi. 
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The  Rev.  JOHN  BARON,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  fol- 
lowing Notes  "  On  the  discrimination  of  two  early  Historical 
Coats  in  Boyton  Church,  Wilts,  heretofore  supposed  to  be 
identical." 

<£  I  exhibit  some  photographs,  which  I  have  had  specially 
taken,  of  a  sculptured  coat,  which  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  is 
made  the  more  remarkable  from  the  very  curious  mistake  by 
which,  from  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  downwards,  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  another  early  historical  coat  still 
preserved  in  painted  glass  in  the  same  church.* 

The  effigy  which  bears  the  sculptured  shield  is  believed  to 
commemorate  Sir  Alexander  Giffard,  A.D.  1268,  whose  family 
held  the  manor  of  Boyton  under  the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  and 
who  followed  his  liege  lord,  William  Longespee,  in  the  Crusade 
under  St.  Louis,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and, 
after  receiving  his  dying  lord's  commands  at  the  siege  of 
Mansoura,  effected  an  escape  from  the  enemy  by  swimming 
through  a  river. 

No  trace  of  colour  appears  on  the  sculptured  coat,  but  the 
arms  of  Giffard  are  well  known,  viz.,  Gules,  three  lions  pas- 
sant argent.  The  label  of  five  points  appears  to  be  only  a 
mark  of  difference  or  cadency.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  re- 
marks that  this  is  a  very  interesting  example,  showing  the 
manner  in  which  a  label  was  borne  by  the  knights  of  old,  viz., 
by  attaching  strips  of  ribbon  to  a  silk  cord  tied  round  the  top 
of  the  shield.f  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  sculptor  has 
very  skilfully  indicated  the  undulations  of  the  strips  of  ribbon. 

It  seems  strange  that  Sir  Richard,  or  his  deputy,  though 
minutely  describing  the  sculptured  coat,  should  appropriate  to 
it  tinctures  and  details  from  the  coat  in  painted  glass  preserved 
in  the  same  church.  This  painted  coat  is  beyond  all  question 
the  coat  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  who  seems  to  have 
possessed,  jure  uxoris,  the  lands,  if  not  the  title,  of  the  Earldom 
of  Salisbury.  He  was  beheaded  at  Pontefract,  A.D.  1322.  The 
blazon  is — Gules,  three  lions  passant  gardant  or,  with  a  label 
of  five  points  azure,  each  charged  with  two  fleurs-de-lis  of  the 
2nd,  i.e.  or.  Not  only  may  this  Thomas  Plantagenet,  as  repre- 
senting the  Earldom  of  Salisbury,  have  been  the  superior  lord 
of  Boyton,  but  his  vassal,  John  Giffard,  followed  him  in  his 
disastrous  enterprise,  and  was,  according  to  most  contemporary 
chronicles,  hanged  at  Gloucester. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Fane,  who  was  himself  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Boyton,  in  his  interesting  account  of  Boyton  church,  pub- 

*  Hoare's  Modern  Wilts,  Hund.  of  Heytesbury,  pp.  205-6.    Cf.  Wilts  Arch. 
Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  237. 
f  Hund.  of  Heytesbury,  p.  206.    Cf .  ibid.  p.  205. 
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lished  in  the  Wilts  Archaeological  Magazine  (vol.  i.  p.  238), 
mentions  that  in  adjusting  the  floor  of  the  church,  A.D.  1853, 
a  stone  grave  was  found  containing  a  skeleton  decapitated,  and 
having  the  skull  placed  by  its  side. 

Professor  Stubbs,  F.S.A.,  in  his  fair  and  discriminating 
account  of  the  so-called  rebellion  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
follows  the  contemporary  chroniclers  in  stating  that  John 
Giffard  was  hanged,  but  upon  my  calling  his  attention  to  Mr. 
Fane's  statement  he  informed  me  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
John  Giffard  was  hanged  and  beheaded  afterwards,  as  was 
sometimes  done.  I  suppose  that  decapitations  could  not  have 
been  performed  by  friends  in  order  to  mitigate  the  ignominy. 

It  is  quite  time  that  a  correction  of  the  long-standing  mis- 
take respecting  these  two  historical  coats  should  be  supplied, 
for  I  observe  that  in  BoutelFs  Heraldry,  Historical  and  Popular 
(3rd  edition,  p.  225),  it  is  stated  that  Sir  Alexander  Giffard,  of 
Boyton,  on  his  coat  of  Gules,  three  lions  passant  gardant,  bears 
a  label  of  five  points  azure,  each  charged  with  fleurs-de-lis  or. 
These  fleurs-de-lis  never  existed  on  the  sculptured  coat  except 
in  the  imagination  of  those  who,  from  want  of  due  heraldic  and 
antiquarian  caution,  transferred  to  it  the  tinctures  and  details 
of  the  painted  coat. 

A  smaller  mistake  respecting  this  Giffard  effigy  has  also 
been  current.  The  animal  at  the  feet  of  -  the  knight  has  been 
erroneously  described  as  a  lion.  It  is  certainly  not  a  lion  or  a 
dog,  either  heraldic,  conventional,  or  zoological ;  but  any  one  who 
will  observe  it  attentively,  particularly  the  head  and  the  flat- 
shaped  beaver-like  tail,  must  allow  that  it  is  a  very  realistic 
representation  of  an  otter. 

The  Kiver  Wily  flows  through  the  village  of  Boyton,  not 
far  from  the  church,  and  its  fisheries  are  important  even  at  this 
day.  In  former  days  they  were  doubtless  still  more  consider- 
able. ^  Where  fish  were  plentiful  there  was  sure  to  be  found  the 
poaching  otter. 

The  heraldic  representation  of  the  otter  on  the  monument 
may  have  been  assumed  by  the  Giffards  from  the  fisheries  on 
their  estate,  but  it  also  seems  probable  that  the  otter,  in  place 
of  the  usual  lion  or  dog,  may  have  been  specially  represented 
at  the  feet  of  Sir  Alexander  Giffard  in  remembrance  of  his 
gallant  swimming  through  the  river,  like  an  otter,  not  to  escape 
from  the  enemy  but  to  make  his  way  to  England  to  execute 
the  dying  commands  of  his  liege  lord,  William  Longespee. 

In  the  drawings  of  this  Giffard  effigy  in  Modern  Wilts,  and 
the  Wilts  Archaeological  Magazine,  the  label  is  very  inade- 
quately shown. 

At  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  church,  the  face  having 
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been  very  much  broken,  a  new  face  was  added,  with  regular 
features." 

AUCHER  O.  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  small  MS.  volume, 
entitled  "  Thinges  Nedefull  for  this  Present  State;  by  John 
Mountgomery,  1562."  It  was  dedicated  to  Francis,  second  Earl 
of  Bedford  (ob.  1585),  whose  crest — a  goat  passant,  and  the  motto 
Che  sard  sara— with  the  date,  1562,  and  the  initials  "  F.  B." 
had  been  appropriately  placed  on  the  brown  leather  covers  of 
the  old  binding.  John  Mountgomery  appears  to  have  been  a 
seafaring  man,  and  the  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  measures  he  considered  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
his  country.  Upon  this  Manuscript  E.  M.  THOMPSON,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  MSS.  and  Egerton  Librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  read  some  prefatory  and  illustrative  remarks,  which 
will  be  published,  along  with  the  MS.  itself,  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  27th,  1880. 
EDWIN  FEESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  Society: — Proceedings.    Vol.  xxx.    No.  203.    8vo.    London, 

1880. 
From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland : 

Journal.    Vol.  v.    Fourth  Series.    No.  39.     July.     8vo.     Dublin,  1879. 
From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects:— The  Transactions  1879—80. 

No.  9.     4to.     London,  1880. 
From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome  : — Bullettino.    Anno 

viii.— Num  1.     Serie  II.     Gennaio-Marzo  1880.    8vo.    Rome,  1880. 
From  the  Compiler,  Capt.  A.  E.  Lawson  Lowe,  F.S.A.: — Pedigree  of  the  Family 

of  Otter  of  Welham,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  elsewhere.    With 

Notes.     Privately  Printed.     4to.     London,  1880. 

From  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  Esq. : — 

1.  The    Numismatic    and  Antiquarian   Society  of    Philadelphia.      Some 
Modern  Monetary  Questions  viewed  by  the  Light  of  Antiquity.    A  Paper 
read  before  the  Society  April  1,  1880.    By  R.  N.  Toppan.     8vo.     Phila- 
delphia, 1880. 

2.  The  Same.     The  Remains  of  an  Original  Encampment  at  Rehoboth, 
Delaware.    A  paper  read  before  the  Society  Feb.  5th,  1880.     By  Francis 
Jordan,  Jr.    8vo.    Philadelphia,  1880. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
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Thursday,  June  3rd,  1880,  and  a  list  was  read  of  the  Candi- 
dates to  be  balloted  for. 

Lieut.-Col.  G.  G.  FRANCIS,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  some  antiquities 
which  had  been  found  concealed  in  the  great  oven  of  Oyster- 
mouth  Castle,  Glamorganshire.  They  consisted  of  an  old  lock — 
which  apparently  had  belonged  to  a  chest — and  of  three  spear- 
heads, one  of  them  19 J  inches  long,  with  a  triangular  blade 
resembling  a  bayonet ;  in  the  socket  of  this  remained  some  of 
the  wood  of  the  lance.  The  other  two,  16J  inches  long,  and  two 
rivets  were  left  to  attach  the  socket,  but  the  wood  itself  had 

been  exhibited   from   the 
ii.  p.  135. 
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perished.     Antiquities  have  already  been  65 
same  locality.     See  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  ii. 


The  Rev.  G.  S.  STREATFIELD  exhibited  a  bronze  leaf-shaped 
Sword,  20J  inches  in  length  and  1^  inch  broad  in  the  broadest 
part,  which  was  found  at  Worlaby,  in  Lincolnshire,  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  tang  had  one  rivet-hole  in  each  wing,  and  was 
bifurcate  at  the  extremity.  Mr.  Streatfield  also  communicated 
the  following  account  of  some  antiquities  found  more  recently  in 
the  same  locality,  a  portion  of  which  he  also  exhibited  : — 

"  Two  years  ago,  during  the  process  of  some  deep  draining  at 
Worlaby,  a  small  hamlet  lying  between  Louth  and  Horncastle,  in 
Lincolnshire,  a  number  of  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  together 
with  flanged  tiles,  window  glass,  and  other  building  material,  were 
turned  up.  On  several  occasions  since  that  time  I  have  spent  a 
few  days  in  digging  upon  the  spot,  and  have  found  a  good  many 
articles,  the  best  of  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  owner 
of  the  property,  Miss  Cartwright.  Amongst  other  things  the 
following  are  now  in  her  hands — (a)  two  coins,  one  second  brass 
of  one  of  the  Antonines  (as  far  as  1  can  ascertain)  in  very  bad 
condition,  one  of  Tetricus  Senior;  (b)  a  knife  blade;  (c)  a 
pointed  instrument,  which  being  hollowed  at  one  end  evidently 
had  a  handle  ;  (d)  a  blue  glass  bead ;  (e)  many  fragments  of 
Samian  and  other  kinds  of  ornamental  pottery  (only  one  frag- 
ment (Samian)  bearing  potter's  mark) ;  (/)  two  or  three  frag- 
ments of  glass  vessels.  The  bronze  ring  was  found  within  the 
last  few  days. 

In  many  parts  of  the  farm  (1000  acres)  fragments  of  Roman 
pottery  and  brick  have  been  found,  and  there  is  a  road  called 
the  Blue  Stone  Heath  Road,  running  due  south  of  this  area, 
which  is  traditionally  known  as  a  Roman  road. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  spot  is  the  site  of  a  pottery. 
Immense  quantities  of  broken  pottery,  evidently  made  of  the 
blue  lias  clay  found  in  situ,  are  to  be  seen,  apparently  thrown 
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aside  as  marred  or  broken  in  the  making.     The  remains  aro 
found  at  a  depth  varying  from  2J  to  4J  feet. 

The  broken  fibula,  as  well  as  the  two  curiously-shaped  pieces 
of  glass,  were  found,  not  in  digging, 
but  in  the  open  field,  where  fragments 
of  mortaria  and  other  pottery  are  fre- 
quently met  with." 

F.  J.  BAIGENT,  Esq.,  communi- 
cated, in  a  letter  to  EDWIN  FRESH- 
FIELD,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  Martel  de  fer,  recently 
found  at  Winchester,  illustrated  by  five 
sketches  of  the  weapon  in  different 
positions  and  portions,  which  sketches 
Mr.  Baigent  presented,  through  Mr. 
Freshfield,  to  the  Society.  The  martel 
itself  was  also  on  the  table  for  exhibi- 
tion, Dr.  Ridding,  the  headmaster  of 
Winchester  College,  having  acceded 
to  Mr.  Freshfield's  request  to  allow 
it  to  be  sent  up.  The  annexed  wood- 
cut of  one  of  Mr.  Baigent's  sketches 
shows  the  conformation  of  the  head 
and  handle  of  this  curious  implement, 
which  is  thus  described  by  that  gentle- 


man : — 


sketches   re- 


"  The  accompanying 
present  a  singular  and  rare  weapon 
of  medieval  warfare,  called  a  martel 
de  fer.  It  was  dug  up  during  some 
recent  excavations  made  at  Wolvesey, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  episcopal 
castle  or  palace  erected  by  Bishop 
Henry  de  Blois,  who  commenced 
building  it  in  1138.  These  excava- 
tions have  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Bidding,  the  head- 
master of  Winchester  College,  for  the 
sake  of  exploring  the  foundations  and 
outline  of  the  buildings  long  since 
levelled  to  the  ground.  It  is  to  this 
circumstance  we  owe  the  discovery  of 
such  an  interesting  and  valuable  relic, 
and  in  one  particular  respect  I  should 
think  it  is  unique.  The  sketches  represent  its  appearance  in 
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different  positions,  and  will  enable  you  to  forrn  an  idea  of  the 
shape  and  peculiarities  almost  equal  to  handling  the  weapon 
itself.  It  is  formed  entirely  of  iron,  and  its  total  length  is 
1 9^  inches.  Its  upper  part  resembles  a  small  pick-axe,  one  end 
being  pointed  and  the  other  closed.  The  stem  is  round,  and  its 
upper  portion  is  twisted,  and  consequently  has  spiral  lines, 
which  extend  to  about  6  inches  below  the  under  part  of  the 
head.  At  the  foot  of  the  stem  is  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  or  hand- 
guard,  and  below  this  is  the  handle  of  the  weapon,  terminating 
in  a  round  knob.  The  handle  portion  has  square  sides  tapering 
towards  the  end  or  knob ;  the  two  sides  parallel  with  the  head 
of  the  weapon  are  wider  than  the  other  sides,  indicating  that  the 
original  covering  of  the  handle  to  have  been  of  a  flattened  or 
oval  shape.  The  edges  of  this  part  or  handle  are  clean  and 
sharp,  showing  that  the  covering  must  have  remained  upon  it 
for  a  considerable  time ;  the  other  portions  exhibit  considerable 
corrosion.  This  weapon  was  evidently  of  superior  workmanship 
and  carefully  finished.  It  is  formed  of  one  entire  piece  of  metal, 
and  probably  is  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Edward  II.  The 
greatest  peculiarity,  and  most  remarkable  feature,  is  the  narrow 
strip  or  tongue  of  iron,  about  4J  inches  in  length,  depending 
from  one  side  of  the  head,  and  made  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
over  the  avaist-belt  of  the  knightly  surcoat,  so  as  to  carry  it ;  and 
with  this  intention  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  portion  of  the  guard 
on  the  same  side  is  turned  up,  so  as  to  enable  the  weapon  to  lie 
closer  to  the  thigh,  and  prevent  its  injuring  the  wearer.  On  the 
top  of  the  implement  is  a  small  pin,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  which  may  have  had  fastened  to  it  a  small  ornament  or 
knob  of  wood. 

In  the  abbey  church  of  Great  Malvern  is  a  mutilated  effigy 
of  a  knight  in  chain  armour,  and  wearing  a  long  surcoat,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a  martel  de  fer.  This  is  the  only  monu- 
mental effigy  I  have  noticed  with  this  weapon,  and  it  is  figured 
by  Stothard  in  his  well-known  work,  p.  23.  In  the  monumental 
brass  of  Bishop  Robert  Wyvill,  in  Salisbury  cathedral,  the 
warder,  or  bishop's  champion,  standing  at  the  castle  gate,  is 
armed  with  a  similar  weapon— -an  engraving  of  it  may  be  seen 
in  Kite's  Wiltshire  Brasses,  Plate  i.;  and  in  page  103  of  that 
work  is  a  curious  representation  of  a  judicial  combat,  and  the 
weapons  used  resemble  the  martel  de  fir,  and  there  is  also  an 
engraving  of  the  seal  of  Henry  de  Fernbergh,  champion  of  the 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  who  is  represented  with  a  similar  weapon. 
These  examples  make  it  not  unlikely  that  it  was  a  recognised 
weapon  in  judicial  combats,  and  the  Malvern  effigy  has  a  peculiar 
shield,  unusual  in  knightly  figures  of  the  period,  consequently  it 
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may  be  the  effigy  of  a  champion  and  a  shield  suitable  for  a 
hand-to-han<i  encounter.5' 

The  following  observations  were  made  by  0.  KNIGHT  WATSON, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  :— 

"  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  or  superfluous  to  add  some  other 
examples  to  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Baigent  in  his  interesting 
communication.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed  that  neither 
the  examples  to  which  that  gentleman  refers,  nor  those  to  which 
attention  will  presently  be  called,  are  exactly  analogous  to  the 
Wolvesey  example,  which  appears  to  be  of  an  unique  type. 
One  end  of  it  comes  to  a  point  like  other  martels  de  fer,  but  the 
other  end  is  a  sort  of  cleft  or  bifurcate  adze  (See  woodcut.)  The 
implements  in  the  Malvern  effigy  and  the  Fernbergh  seal  seem 
to  have  the  adze  feature,  but  neither  of  them  are  cleft  like  the 
Wolvesey  weapon.  The  Wyvill  brass  has  a  double  pick,  a 
single  point  at  each  extremity,  a  bisacuta  or  besaigue  (See 
Hewett's  Ancient  Armour,  i.  155,  ii.  268),  so  that  none  of 
these  examples  appear  to  come  up  to  the  idea  of  the  martel  de 
fer  properly  so  called,  viz.  an  implement  with  one  end  square 
like  a  hammer  and  the  other  pointed.  Numerous  examples  of 
these  will  be  found  in  Skelton's  engraved  illustrations  of 
Ancient  Armour,  pi.  xci.  and  two  of  them,  viz.  figs.  1  and  2, 
have  the  hook  found  in  the  Wolvesey  example.  Another  ex- 
ample will  be  found  in  Meyrick's  Critical  Inquiry  into 
Ancient  Armour,  vol.  ii.  pi.  Ixi.  The  plate  cannot  be  depended 
upon  for  its  accuracy,  but  the  particular  implement  is  probably 
correct  enough  for  our  purpose.  Meyrick's  remarks  on  the 
subject  are  worth  quoting  : — 

'  In  the  Cotton  Library  (Augustus  II.)  are  several  military 
figures  of  the  middle  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  two  of  which 
have  been  selected  for  plate  Ixi.  representing  a  knight  dis- 
mounted and  one  of  the  king's  guard.  The  former  holds  in  his 
hand  a  martel  de  fer  of  the  ordinary  form,  used  by  the  officers 
when  commanding  infantry,  and  intended  to  strike  through  the 
chainmail  armour  with  one  end  or  to  stun  a  person  by  a  blow 
of  the  other.  These  were  made  of  various  shapes,  which 
admitted  of  much  elegance,  and  there  are  at  least  ten  in  the 
collection  of  my  son,  all  different.  Grose  has  supposed  them  to 
be  the  same  as  the  horsemen's  hammers,  but  two  of  the  latter  in 
my  son's  armoury  completely  disprove  this.  These  horsemen's 
hammers  have  square  handles  covered  with  steel,  and  perforated 
to  attach  them  to  the  saddle-bow,  and  a  hook  to  fix  them  when 
necessary  in  a  belt.  The  heads  are  much  smaller,  and  almost 
like  a  modern  hammer,  except  that  one  end  is  made  to  a 
point' 
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The  two  horsemen's  hammers  here  referred  to  as  part  of  the 
Meyrick  Collection  are  probably  those  I  have  already  quoted 
from  Skelton.  As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  they  were 
hung  from  the  saddle-bow,  I  may  refer  to  Meyrick,  vol.  i. 
pi.  xxii.  For  other  examples  of  the  hooked  martel  I  may 
mention  two  illustrations  from  the  Riggs  Collection,  given  in 
Viollet  le  Due,  Dictionnaire  du  Mobilier,  vol.  vi.  p.  190,  s.  v. 
Marteau.  Viollet  le  Due  believes  that  the  hook  was  used  to 
suspend  it  from  the  saddle-bow,  and  not  only  from  the  belt,  as 
Meyrick  supposes.  A  still  finer  example  is  to  be  found  in 
Heftier,  Costumes  du  Moyen  Age,  vol.  iii.  pi.  107a.  Hefner 
observes  :  '  Cette  arrne,  qui  n'a  ete  en  usage  que  depuis  la  fin  du 
15eme  siecle,  fut  generalement  adoptee  au  16eme:  c'etaient 
surtout  les  guerriers  a  cheval  qui  s'en  servaient  contre  les 
guerriers  qui,  armes  de  lances,  combattaient  a  pied.  Toute 
petite  que  parait  cette  arme,  elle  n'en  etait  pas  moins  une  des 
plus  terribles.'  He  adds,  '  il  a  a  la  partie  superieure  un  crochet, 
au  moyen  duquel  il  etait  fixe  a  la  selle.'  That  humbler  im- 
plements were  suspended  from  the  waist  appears  from  the  lines 
in  Wace's  Roman  du  Rou  : 

'  Li  charpentiers,  ki  empres  vindrent, 
Grands  coignies  en  lor  mains  tindrent: 
Doloeres  e  besagues 
Orent  a  lor  costez  pendues.' 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Wolvesey  implement  may  have  had  more 
to  do  with  joinery  than  jousting  ?  " 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Secretary,  exhibited  some 
specimens  of  Armour,  brought  by  Colonel  GORDON  from  the 
interior  of  Africa.  They  were  thus  described  by  JOHN  LATHAM, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  also  exhibited,  by  permission  of  a  friend,  a 
Spanish  morion,  a  shirt  of  mail,  and  a  wooden  shield,  which 
had  come  from  Borneo  : — 

"  1.  A  peaked  morion  of  European  manufacture,  probably 
German  or  Spanish,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  12  inches  high 
and  24  inches  in  circumference,  which  has  been  fitted  with  a 
nasal  piece  of  Indian  or  possibly  African  manufacture,  roughly 
ornamented  with  punch  marks,  and  a  quilted  cotton  neck-piece, 
the  upper  part  of  which  has  a  strip,  5  inches  wide,  of  Indian 
rivetted  mail,  roughly  repaired  with  plain  wire  rings. 

2.  A  morion  of  similar  shape,  also  European,  but  of  earlier 
date,  8J  inches  in  height  and  26  inches  in  circumference, 
which  has  been  originally  fitted  with  hinged  cheek-pieces ;  these 
have  been  broken  off',  and  a  nasal  piece,  and  quilted  lining 
covered  with  rivetted  chain  mail,  has  been  added.  The  shape 
of  this  covering,  which  is  imperfect,  and  the  large  size  of  the 
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rings,  suggest  that  it  has  been  made  up  from  a  coat  of  body 
mail. 

3.  A  shirt  of  body  mail,  probably  Persian,  4  feet  in  length 
and  30  Ibs.  in  weight.     The  mail,  which  is  of  excellent  work- 
manship, and  in  good  preservation,  is  of  the  kind  called   i  grain 
d'orge  '  by  French  archaeologists,  from  the  ends  of  the  ring 
being  enlarged,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  a  grain  of  barley. 
These  are  punched  together  when  heated,  and  a  small  projecting 
point  on  the  lower  end  is  rivetted  through  a  hole  in  the  upper 
one.     This  is   a  characteristic  mode  of  construction  generally 
adopted  in  the  best  kind  of  Persian  and  Indian  chain  mail. 

4.  A  second  shirt  of  mail,  3  feet  6  inches  long  and  17  Ibs.  in 
weight,  of  small  links,  but  of  the  same  type  and  construction. 

5.  A  steel  shield,  13  inches  in  diameter,  the  surface  gilt,  with 
four  raised  bosses  and  a  crescent  in  relief.     The  rim,  which  is 
li  inch    wide,    is    covered  with    inscriptions  in  Persian  cha- 
racters.    The  dome  of  the  shield  is  covered  with  figures,  in 
relief,  of  birds  and  animals  in  combat,  which  surround  arabesque 
panels,  representing  the  Shah,  surrounded  with  female  figures, 
cups,  goblets,  narghilies,  and  dishes.     There  is  a  small  hole  in 
the   centre  of  the  shield,  which  suggests  a  central  ornament 
now  lost ;  but  from  the  small  size  of  this  shield,  and  the  absence 
of  any  scenes  suggestive  of  war  and  the  eh0*'},  and  the  intro- 
duction of  female  figures,  I  think  it  may  be  only  an  ornamental 
piece  intended  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  zenana ;  the  date  is 
probably  early  eighteenth  century. 

6.  An  armlet,  15^  inches  long  by  10^  inches  greatest  circum- 
ference, with  scroll  pattern  in  silver,  enclosing  three  lozenge- 
shaped  divisions  in  gold.     A  gold  band  runs  round  the  edge. 
The  whole  of  this  ornamental  work  is  hammered  into  a  cross- 
hatched  surface,  i.e.  it  is  onlaid  as  distinguished  from  inlaid 
work,  and  of  the  same  kind  as  the  modern  '  Kuftgori '  work 
of  Northern  India.     The  steel  is  of  the  plainest  kind,  without 
any  figure  or  watering,  and  the  work  resembles  the  ordinary 
Delhi  work  of  the  present  day.     The  mail  at  back  of  hand  is 
Indian,  with  rivetted  links. 

7.  A  similar  armlet,  15  inches  long  by  9  inches  in  greatest 
circumference,  is  technically  the  most  curious.     It  appears  to 
have  been  originally  an  armlet  similar  to  No.  6,  but  more  care  • 
fully  and  delicately  finished.     The  wrist-piece  is  jointed,  and 
the  mail  at  back  of  the  hand  is  much  finer,  being  almost  the 
smallest  ringed  specimen  of  this  Indian  rivetted  mail  that  I  have 
seen.     The  ornamentation  is  of  hammered  silver  and  gold  in  the 
Kuftgori  style,  but  so  much  ruder  in  design  and  work  as  to 
suggest  that  it  may  have  been  restored  by  a  native  goldsmith 
from  some  Indian  pattern.     The  square  ornamental  panels  have 
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generally  only  rude  figures  of  circles,  but  in  some  cases  there 
are  resemblances  to  the  Arabic  letters,  and  on  the  wrist  what 
may  be  a  rude  representation  of  the  talismanic  square  of  2,  4, 
6,  8,  in  Hindi  numerals,  which  is  frequently  found  on  Indian 
arms. 

The  principal  interest  of  these  arms  is  in  the  curious  mixture 
of  European,  Indian,  and  African  workmanship.  The  locality 
in  which  they  were  found  suggests  the  question  which  Pope 
submits  in  his  couplet  with  regard  to  the  flies  found  in  amber, 
viz.  l  how  they  got  there.'  But  as  an  illustration  of  the 
curious  way  in  which  relics  of  the  past  turn  up  in  the  most  un- 
expected places,  I  am  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
(W.  Pretyman,  Esq.),  to  place  upon  the  table — 

1.  A  Spanish  morion  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  brass. 

2.  A  coat  of  brass  mail,  with  horn  plates  and  silver  clasps, 
weighing  171bs. 

3.  A  wooden  shield  with  centre  boss,  the  construction  and 
shape  of  which  recall  the  long  Norman  shield  of  the  eleventh 
century,  even  to  the  hanging  band  for  slinging  it  over  the  left 
shoulder. 

The  small  tufts  of  hair  round  the  edge  show  that  the  original 
owner  had  taken  the  regulation  number  of  skulls  (I  believe 
seven  is  necessary)  to  enable  him  to  decorate  his  weapons. 

These  three  articles  formed  part  of  the  fighting  gear  of  a 
famous  warrior  or  pirate  in  a  country  where  the  terms  are 
synonymous — on  the  Tampassuk  river,  on  the  Illanun  coast  of 
Borneo." 

A.  W.  FKANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  exhibited  three  ancient 
Finger-Rings  and  a  Stone  Seal,  which  may  be  described  as 
follows : — 

1.  A  gold  signet  ring,  stated  to  have  been  found  in  Bokhara, 


Fig.  1.  GOLD  KINO,  found  in  the  Oxus.    Full  size. 
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in  the  bed  of  the  Oxus.  On  it  is  engraved,  in  intaglio,  a 
winged  bull  with  a  human  head  and  Persian  crown,  with  an 
inscription  in  Pehlevi  characters,  and  a  symbol  like  the  charac- 
ter # .  (See  fig.  1.) 

2.  A  gold  signet  ring,  obtained  from  a  private  collection  in 
Egypt,  and  believed  to  have  been  found  in  that  country,  but  of 
pure  Greek  workmanship.  On  it  is  engraved,  in  intaglio,  a 
seated  figure  of  Aphrodite,  clasping  in  her  arms  a  winged  Eros. 
The  form  and  make  of  this  ring  closely  resemble  No.  1.  Judging 


I 


Fig.  2.  GOLD  GREEK  RING.    Full  size. 

from  the  style  of  art,  the  probable  date  is  about  B.C.  350.     (See 
fig.  2.) 

3.  A  gold  signet  ring,  found  at  Patras,  in   the   Island  of 
Ithaca,  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  the  last,  but  with  a  broader 
bezel,  on  which  is  engraved,  in  intaglio,  a  standing  figure  of 
Aphrodite,  resting  her  arm  on  a  column  ;  in  front  of  her  is 
standing    a   winged    Eros.      Probable    date 

about  B.C.  400. 

4.  A  quadrangular  seal  of  black  stone,  of 
which  the   back  terminates   in    a   columnar 
handle,  obtained  with  No.   1.     On  it  is  en- 
graved a  sea  elephant;    in  one   corner  is  a 
swastika,  somewhat  obliterated ;  in  the  field 
a  symbol  like  the  character  tf .     (See  fig.  3.) 


Fig.  3.  STONE  SEAL. 
Full  size. 


On  the  first  of  these  rings  the  following  communication  was 
read  from  PERCY  GARDNER,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum  : — 

"  Mr.  Franks  has  recently  added  to  his  collection  of  rings  a 
gold  signet  of  peculiar  interest. 

It  bears  as  device  a  man-headed  winged  bull  of  Assyrian 
character,  who  wears  on  his  head  the  /clSapi?  or  royal  Persian 
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tiara.  Above  is  an  inscription  of  the  class  of  characters  which 
were  in  use  at  Persepolis  during  Persian  and  Parthian  times. 
In  front  is  a  symbol,  which  resembles  a  Greek  caduceus,  with- 
out the  handle,  or  the  astronomical  sign  for  Taurus. 

The  inscription  on  this  signet  is  identical  with  that  on  certain 
gold  coins  published  by  me  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  (vol. 
xix.  pp.  4-9,  Plate  I.  Nos.  2,  3).  I  attempted  a  decipherment, 
or  rather  transliteration  in  the  article  cited.  I  did  so  with 
reluctance,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  Persian  language,  but 
as  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  better  my  reading*  it  is  here 
repeated  as  the  best  at  present  obtainable. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  steps  of  the  process.  But  I 
think  it  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  four  characters 
on  the  coins  and  ring  stand  for  the  name  of  a  king  rather  than 
that  of  a  city.  Indeed,  we  have  no  instance  of  a  coin  which 
comes  from  the  far  East,  and  is  of  this  period,  not  bearing  the 
name  of  a  king,  except  merely  imitative  pieces. 

Taking  the  four  characters  one  by  one,  and  comparing  them 
with  Aramaic  legends  on  the  coins  issued  in  Asia  by  Persian 
satraps,  just  before  Alexander's  time,  I  ascertained  their  values 
to  be  P  H  s  P.  The  king's  name,  then,  would  appear  to  be 
Pahasp,  or  Phahaspes.  On  one  of  the  coins  he  seems  to  assume 
the  title  Lord  of  Lords.  On  the  numismatic  evidence  I  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions  in  regard  to  Phahaspes.  (1)  That 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Seleucus  or  Antiochus  I.  kings  of 
Syria,  B.C.  312-261.  (2)  That  he  ruled  at  Persepolis.  (3)  That 
he  was  practically  independent,  and  claimed  to  represent  the 
ancient  line  of  Persian  kings. 

When  writing  thus,  I  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the 
ring  above  engraved.  Its  discovery  certainly  tends  to  give 
greater  force  and  weight  to  my  conclusions.  For  Messrs.  Six 
and  Brandis,  excellent  authorities  both,f  maintain  that  the 
remarkable  turreted  or  radiate  tiara  worn  by  the  king  on  the 
Persian  gold  and  silver  coins  is  peculiar  to  him  alone,  and 
could  be  usurped  by  no  inferior  person.  But  the  crown  worn 
by  the  bull  in  this  ring  is  exactly  similar  in  character.  That 
is  to  ^  say,  the  signet  can  be  only  of  a  king  of  Persia.  The 
peculiar  device,  resembling  a  caduceus,  is  identical  with  the 
old  astronomical  symbol  for  Taurus.  But  it  should  be  observed, 
that  the  Greek  caduceus,  with  or  without  the  handle,  is  fre- 

*  This  is  no  longer  true.  In  the  Journ.  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal  for  1881,  p.  171, 
Gen.  Cunningham  proposes  a  different  reading.  He  writes,  "  I  think  that  the 
second  letter  may  be  r,  and  accordingly  I  read  the  name  as  Pharaspa  or  Phar- 
nappes."  However,  he  gives  no  authority  for  his  reading,  which  seems  quite  in- 
admissible. The  letter  r  in  this  alphabet  has  an  entirely  different  form. 

t  Brandis's  Miinz  Mass  und  Gewichtswesen,  &c.  p.  242.  Num.  Chron.  vol. 
xvii.  p.  196. 
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quently  used  in  the  East  at  this  period.  It  occurs  also  on 
imitations  of  Athenian  coins  which  reach  us  from  Bokhara  and 
Cabul. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  King  Phahaspes  (or  whatever 
was  his  true  name)  used  the  royal  Persian  tiara,  and  also 
issued  gold  coins.  The  issue  of  gold  was,  as  Brandis  points 
out,*  one  of  the  most  carefully  guarded  privileges  of  royalty  in 
Persia. 

The  indications  for  fixing  his  date  are  two ;  firstly,  he  copies 
the  gold  staters  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  issued  after  about  B.C.  280  ;  secondly,  the  style  of  his 
money,  compared  with  that  of  the  pieces  with  which  it  was  in 
all  probability  found,  seems  to  indicate  a  time  at  all  events 
before  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  in  B.C.  249. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  monument  of  ancient  work,  taken  by 
itself,  gives  us  valuable  historical  information,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  the  present  ring  is  historically  important.  It 
seems  to  prove  distinctly  that  the  collapse  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
on  the  attack  of  Alexander,  was  not  so  complete  as  has  been 
usually  supposed.  For  we  find  a  native  dynasty  exercising  the 
ancient  rights  of  Persian  royalty  at  a  period  which  cannot  be 
placed  much  later  than  seventy  years  after  Alexander's  death. 
The  eclipse  of  Persia  under  the  yoke  of  the  Seleucid  Kings  of 
Syria  must  then  have  been  very  short,  and  its  revival  as  an  in- 
dependent and  formidable  power  very  speedy.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Parthian  Mithradates  humbled  Persia  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  even  more  completely  than  had  the  Greek 
kings;  but  the  country  must  have  enjoyed  between  the  two 
foreign  dominions  a  degree  of  power  and  independence  of  which 
we  should  have  known  little  had  we  been  confined  to  the  brief 
and  unsatisfactory  statements  of  writers  such  as  Appian  and 
Justin." 

J.  H.  PARKER,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper  on 
the  City  of  Ardea,  which  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 
The  object  of  the  Paper  was  to  determine  which  of  the  architec- 
tural features  of  the  city  belonged,  in  Mr.  Parker's  opinion,  to 
primeval  times. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
*  Op.  cit.  p.  219. 
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Thursday,  June  3rd,  1880. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  History  of  Stamford.    By  the  Rev.  C.  Nevinson.    8vo.     Stamford  and 
London,  1879. 

2.  Part  II.    Shropshire  Word-Book,  a  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words,  etc.,  used  in  the  county;  by  Georgina  F.  Jackson.    8vo.    London, 
1880. 

From  the  Author:— Manly  Peeke  of  Tavistock.  By  J  Brooking  Rowe,  F.S.A. 
[No.  4  of  fifty  copies  only  printed.]  8vo.  Plymouth,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  ii.  No.  6.  New 
Monthly  Series.  June.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Author:— The  Antiquities  of  Tarragona.  By  Bunnell  Lewie,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  [From  the  Archaeological  Journal,  xxxvii.  p.  1.]  8vo.  London, 
1880. 

From  the  Author  :— Official  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Artillery  in  the 
Rotunda,  Woolwich.  By  Brigadier- General  J.  H.  Lefroy,  R.A.,  F.R.S. 
8vo.  London,  1864. 

From  the  Author: — Architectural  and  Historical  Notices  of  the  Churches  of 
Cambridgeshire.  By  A.  G.  Hill,  B.A.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne : — The  Pipe-Rolls,  or 
Sheriff 's  Annual  Accounts  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown  for  the  counties 
of  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Durham,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II., 
Richard  I.,  and  John.  (Published  by  the  Society.)  8vo.  Newcastle,  1847. 

The  Very  Kev.  E.  M.  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  were  duly  admitted  Fellows. 

F.  T.  DOLLMAN,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  series  of  Drawings,  by  him- 
self, of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  Southwark. 

This  being  an '  Evening  appointed  for  the  Ballot  no  Papers 
were  read. 

The  Earl  of  Ashburnham  was  proposed  as  a  Fellow,  and  his 
Election  being  at  once  proceeded  with,  in  conformity  with  the 
Statutes,  chap.  i.  s.  5,  he  was  thereupon  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8'45  P.M.  and  closed  at  9 -30  P.M.  when 
the  following  gentlemen  (in  addition  to  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham) 
were  declared  to  be  duly  elected : — 
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Wilfrid  Joseph  Cripps,  Esq. 
Louis  Samson,  Esq. 
Frederic  Seebohm,  Esq. 
Charles  Frances  Keary,  Esq. 


Thursday,  June  10th,  1880. 
AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.  M.A.  Director  S.A.:— 

1.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dartford,  with  Topographical  Notices 
of  the  Neighbourhood.    By  John  Dunkin.     8vo.     London,  1844. 

2.  A  Brief  Historical  Kelation  of  State  Affairs  from  September  1678  to 
April  1714.    By  Narcissus  Luttrell.    In  six  volumes.    8vo.    Oxford,  1857. 

3.  The   Forest  of  Dean  ;   an  historical  and  descriptive  Account,  derived 
from  personal  observation,  and  other  sources,  public,  private,  legendary,  and 
local.    By  H.  G.  Nicholls,  M.A.    8vo.    London,  1858. 

4.  Catalogue  of  the  Heralds'  Visitations  ;  with  references  to  many  other 
valuable  genealogical  and  topographical  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.    London,  1825. 

From  the  Author,  J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Notes  on  the  Architecture  of  Ireland.     (From  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, 1864.)    8vo. 

2.  Notice  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  Lectures  on  Mediseval  Architecture.    (From 
the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  287.)    8vo.    London,  1879. 

3.  Remarks  on  the  Mediaeval  Architecture  of  the  City  of  Wells.    (From 
the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  358.)    8vo.    London,  1879. 

All  for  private  circulation  only. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society: — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Vol.  xx.  New 
Series,  No.  77.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Author,  M.  Judice  Biker: — Supplemento  a  Collecsao  de  Tratados. 
Tomo  ix.  do  Supplemento  e  xvii.  da  Collecgao.  [Index,  pp.  475 — 491.] 
8vo. 

From  the  Author: — The  Monumental  Brasses  of  Warwickshire.  By  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Beynon.  Two  Notices.  8vo. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum: — Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of  the 
Museum.  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals.  A  Guide  to  the  select  Greek 
and  Roman  Coins  exhibited  in  electrotype.  New  Edition.  By  Barclay  V. 
Head,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Coins.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees.  8vo. 
London,  1880. 

The  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  Robert  Day,  Esq.,  and  Louis  Sam- 
son, Esq.,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

W.  J.  BERNHARD  SMITH,  Esq.,  exhibited  two  Martels  defer 
and  a  Mace  from  his  own  collection. 
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The  Rev.  W.  J.  LOFTIE  exhibited,  by  permission  of  J.  A.  Gott, 
Esq.,  a  small  Polyhedron,  of  20  sides,  of  glazed  earthenware, 
inscribed  with  Greek  letters.  Mr.  Loftie  conjectured  it  was  a 
geometers  instrument.  It  was  found  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is 
possible  it  might  have  been  used  for  some  game  of  chance. 

The  Hon.  H.  K  ORDE  POWLETT  exhibited  a  Clay  Mould  for 
casting  studs  or  buttons,  which  had  been  dug  up  on  his 
property. 

WALTER  MONEY,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  bronze  Steelyard 
Weight  found  in  a  garden  at  Brimpton,  near  Newbury,  belonging 
to  an  old  moated  house  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Wollascots. 
Height  to  top  of  handle,  2f  inches ;  circumference,  8  inches ; 
weight,  43  ounces.  It  has  three  shields;  one  bearing  a  lion 
rampant,  another  a  double-headed  eagle,  and  the  third  three 
chevrons  for  Clare.  At  the  base  a  depression  or  cavity  has  been 
scooped  out,  probably  to  facilitate  a  more  correct  adjustment  of 
the  weight. 

For  an  account  of  other  examples  of  these  weights,  See 
Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  394,  and  ante  p.  359. 

The  EARL  OF  ASHBURNHAM,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  an  Evan- 
geliarium,  or  Book  of  the  Gospels,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  property  of  the  noble  Canonesses  of  Lindau,  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  and  which  now  forms  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Ashburnham  Collection.  By  the  kind  courtesy  of  its 
noble  owner  it  was  now  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Society,  with 
permission  to  cause  drawings  to  be  made  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  binding,  which  presented  an  unrivalled  example  of  early 
orfevrerie.  C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  Secretary,  informed  the 
meeting  that  by  direction  of  the  Council  he  had  proceeded  to 
Ashburnham  Park  to  fetch  the  volume  away,  and  it  was  only 
right  he  thought  that  the  Society  should  know,  that  as  their  re- 
presentative, he  had  been  received  by  the  noble  Earl  with  every 
kindness  and  courtesy. 

On  this  magnificent  volume  Papers  were  read  by  ALEXANDER 
NESBITT,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  E.  M.  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  The 
former  dealt  more  especially  with  the  goldsmiths'  work  on  the 
two  covers,  which  he  assigned  respectively  to  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  The  latter  discussed  the  manuscript  itself, 
which  he  considered  to  be  German  work  of  the  tenth  century. 

Illustrations  of  the  covers,  &c.  of  this  manuscript  will  be 
published  in  the  Vetusta  Monumenta,  with  accompanying  letter- 
press. 
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Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communica- 
tions ;  a  special  vote  being  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham 
for  his  kindness  in  allowing  such  a  valuable  MS.  to  remain  for 
a  time  in  the  custody  of  the  Society. 


Thursday,  June  17th,  1880. 
HENEY  REEVE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  D.C.L,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors :  — 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres : — Comptes  Rendus  des 
Seances  de  1'annee  1880.  Quatrieme  Serie,  Tome  viii.  Bulletin  de  Jan.- 
Fev.-Mars.  8vo.  Paris,  1880. 

From  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects:— The  Transactions  1879-80. 
No.  10.  4to.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Institute  of  Archaeological  Correspondence,  Rome:  — 

1.  Annali.    Vol.  61.    8vo.    Rome,  1879. 

2.  Bullettino.    Per  1'anno  1879.    8vo.    Rome,  1879. 

3.  Monumenti  Inediti.    Vol.  x.  Tav.  48,  i,  k,  1,  m,  and  vol.  xi.  Tav.  1-10, 
lOa,  11,  and  12.    Folio.    Rome,  1878-9. 

From  J.  F.  Nicholls,  Esq.  F.S.A.: — Bristol  past  and  present.  An  Illustrated 
History  of  Bristol.  By  J.  F.  Nicholls,  F.S.A.,  and  John  Taylor.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  4to.  Bristol,  1880. 

From  the  Author: — Bibliographic.  Antichitati  Scythice.  Par  A.  J.  Odobesco. 
(Extrait  des  Memoires  de  1 'Academic  d' Arras,  t.  xii.)  Par  M.  Charles  De 
Linas.  8vo.  Arras,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxx,  No.  204.  8vo.  London, 
1880. 

From  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Director  S.A.:— 

1.  The  Statutes  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford ;  now  first  translated  and 
published.     By  G.  R.  M.  Ward,  Esq.  M.A.     8vo.    London,  1841. 

2.  Statutes  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.     (Latin  Text.)    8vo. 

From  the  Author: — The  Indian  Swastika  and  its  Western  Counterparts.  By 
Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Reprinted  from  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  N.S- 
Vol.  xx.  pp.  18-48.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Imperial  Archaeological  Commission,  St.  Petersburg: — 

1.  Compte-Rendu  pour  1'annee  1877.     4to.     St.  Petersburg,  1880. 

2.  Atlas.     Folio.     St.  Petersburg,"  1880. 

From  the  Author:— The  History  of  Musical  Pitch.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  B.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.  Reprinted  from  the  "  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  for  5 
March  and  2  April,  1880.  [For  private  circulation  only.]  8vo.  London, 
1880. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  BRANSON  exhibited  and  presented  to  the 
Society,  through  the  Rev.  Canon  Jackson,  five  Paintings  on 
Panel,  which  were  thus  described  by  H.  S.  MILMAN,  Esq., 
Director : — 
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"  The  Ancient  Paintings  on  Panel  now  exhibited  and  presented 
to  the  Society  were  discovered  about  the  year  1813  by  Alfred 
John  Kempe,  Esq.,  at  Baston  House,  in  the  parish  of  Keston, 
adjoining  Hayes  Common,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  At  that  time 
they  formed  parts  of  a  wainscot  in  the  humbler  offices  of  the 
house,  but  were  evidently  the  remains  of  one  which  had  occu- 
pied a  far  more  important  position.  They  consisted  of  six  pieces, 
which  will  be  presently  described. 

Soon  after  their  discovery  they  were  shown  by  Mr.  Kempe  to 
Charles  Alfred  Stothard,  Esq.,  who  made  drawings  of  them, 
and,  attributing  them  to  the  period  of  Edward  IV.,  said  that  they 
were  the  earliest  specimens  of  painting  in  oil  which  he  had  ever 
seen.  Mr.  Stothard,  so  celebrated  as  an  artist  in  subjects  of 
antiquity,  became  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1820,  and  died  in 
1821. 

Mr.  Kempe,  having  in  1827  become  a  Fellow  of  this  Society, 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  4th  March,  1830,  Mr.  Stothard's 
drawings  of  these  paintings,  and,  at  the  meeting  of  the  1st  April 
following,  the  paintings  themselves,  then  belonging  to  the  owner 
of  Baston  House,  Samuel  Nevil  Ward,  Esq.  He  had  engravings 
made  from  the  drawings,  and  published,  with  a  long  explanatory 
letter  from  himself,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December 
following.  In  the  letter  he  states  his  belief  that  this  Society 
would  have  caused  these  drawings  to  be  engraved  for  one  of 
their  publications  but  for  the  difficulty  of  conveying  any 
adequate  idea  of  their  beauty  without  the  assistance  of  colours. 
Mr.  Kempe's  account  of  them  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Archaeologia,  Appendix,  vol.  xxiii.,  but  the  order  was  not  car- 
ried out,  perhaps  from  a  belief  that  such  an  account  would  be  of 
little  interest  without  coloured  illustrations. 

The  paintings  descended  successively  to  the  son  and  daughter 
of  Samuel  Nevil  Ward,  Esq.,  namely,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward, 
rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Aid  winkle,  near  Thrapston,  Northampton- 
shire, and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Branson,  of  Baslow,  Derbyshire,  who 
now  exhibits  and  presents  them  through  her  brother's  executor, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Jackson,  Fellow  of  this  Society. 

The  paintings  being  taken  in  order  of  size,  may  be  described 
as  follows : — 

No.  1.  (Rectangular,  5  feet  2  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches.) 
A  king  seated  on  a  throne  of  stone,  which  is  panelled  in  late  fif- 
teenth century  style.  He  wears  a  sleeved  tunic  and  a  rich  brown 
mantle,  powdered  with  the  letter  A,  and  richly  bordered.  His 
right  hand  rests  upon  an  orb,  which  is  supported  on  his  right 
knee ;  his  left  hand  holds  a  sceptre.  On  the  wall  above  him 
urc  a  cross  botonnee  or,  on  a  field  sable  a  knee  and  a  head  of 
some  heraldic  animal. 
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Under  this  picture  is  an  inscription  showing  that  Athelstan  is 
represented,  giving  the  date  of  his  reign  and  the  name  of  his 
consecrator,  and  stating  that  he  brought  into  subjection  the 
kings  of  the  Welsh  and  the  Scots. 

No.  2.  (Irregular,  4  feet  9  inches  by  10  inches,  extreme.) 
A  youthful  king  or  prince  in  attitude  of  prayer.  He  wears  a 
sleeved  tunic  and  a  crimson  mantle,  both  richly  bordered,  and  a 
black  tippet  or  hood. 

No.  3.  (Irregular,  4  feet  8  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches,  extreme.) 
A  king  standing.  He  wears  an  embroidered  and  sleeved  tunic 
and  a  rich  brown  mantle,  both  richly  bordered.  His  right  hand 
holds  a  sceptre  ;  his  left  hand  rests  upon  his  girdle. 

No.  4.  (Rectangular,  1  foot  1  inch  by  1  foot.)  The  upper  part 
of  the  figure  of  a  man  wearing  a  red  hat  of  singular  shape  and 
an  ermine  tippet. 

No.  5.  Two  triangular  pieces,  whose  common  base,  as  they 
are  arranged  together,  in  a  quadrangular  frame,  is  1  foot 
6  inches.  They  may  be  portions  of  such  figures  as  are  above 
described. 

These  paintings  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  series  of  kings 
ranged  along  the  wall  of  a  large  apartment.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  behind  every  one  of  the  four  heads  is  a  horizontal 
line,  red  with  a  yellow  border.  The  three  lines  on  Nos.  2,  3, 
and  4,  when  compared  with  that  on  No.  1,  indicate  the  level  at 
which  the  heads  should  be  placed. 

F.W.  Burton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Pictures,  and  George  Scharf,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  and  Secretary 
.of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  concur  in  attributing  the 
paintings,  as  in  their  original  state,  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  about  1480.  Mr.  Burton  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  faces  of  Nos.  2  and  3  have  been  improved  since." 

The  Rev.  ASSHETON  POWNALL,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Leicestershire,  exhibited  a  Celt  of  Bronze  found  on  the  estate 
of  George  Ashby  Ashby,  Esq.,  Naseby  Wolleys,  Northampton- 
shire, by  a  labourer  employed  in  draining.  It  was  lying  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface.  In  length  three  and"  a  quarter 
inches,  it  measures  in  breadth  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  One 
end  is  chisel-shaped ;  the  other,  widening  out,  terminates  as  a 
small  adze.  When  found  it  was  coated  over  with  a  whitish 
film,  which  was  cleaned  off  by  the  finder. 

Hitherto  no  notice  of  bronze  implements  found  at  Naseby  has 
been  recorded.  Such  have  been  found  at  Farndon,  a  few  miles 
distant,  and  traces  exist  there,  I  believe,  of  ancient  British 
remains.  The  small  size  of  this  celt  seems  its  only  peculiarity. 
In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  to  be  of  an  Irish  type. 
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Major  COOPER  COOPER,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  British  Urn,  which 
lie  had  contrived  to  put  together  out  of  some  fragments  brought 
to  him  by  a  labourer,  who  had  found  them  while  digging  gravel 
on  Major  Cooper's  estate  at  Toddington  Manor.  The  urn  was 

9  inches  in  height  and  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  shape  was 
like  a  pail.     Nothing  like  it  had  been  met  with  before  in  that 
neighbourhood.     It  was  of  the  rudest  handmade  work  and  of  the 
coarsest  clay. 

Major  Cooper  also  exhibited  an  irregular  fragment  of  a  brass, 

10  inches  in  height  and  3  inches  in  extreme  width,  found  some 
time  ago  among  some  rubbish  during  the  repair  of  the  east 
transept  of  Toddington  church.     It  probably  belonged  (as  well 
as  two  other  fragments  in  his  possession)  to  some  memorials  of 
the   De   Feyvre  family,  who  were   buried   in  a  vault   in   the 
transept.     There  are  three  monuments  in  the  transept  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  Peyvres.     (See  J.  G.  Nichols's  Topographer  and 
Genealogist,  vol.  i.  p.    156.)     The  fragment  exhibited  repre- 
sented a  lady  in  the  costume  of  the  time  of  Richard  III.  with  a 
child,  swaddled,  by  her  side.     Near  the  head  of  the  lady  were 
traces  of  the  arm  of  another  figure,  probably  the  husband. 

V.  E.  KNOCKER,  Esq.,  exhibited,  through  EDWIN  FRESHFIELD, 
Esq.,  V.P.,  two  rubbings  of  inscriptions  on  two  of  the  bells  of 
Goring  church,  Oxon. 

One  of  them  bore  the  words 

Sancte  Blase 

The  other  inscription  ran  as  follows,  in  Lombardic  charac- 
ters : — 

Orate  pro  Petro  Exoniense  Episcopo 
Ricard  De  Wambis  me  fist. 

The  family  of  Wambis,  or  Wimbish,  had  several  of  its  mem- 
bers bell  founders.  The  Richard  here  mentioned,  a  potter  and 
citizen  of  London,  cast  a  bell  in  1312  for  the  conventual  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Aldgate.  (Riley,  Memorials  of  London 
Life,  p.  100.)  His  name  also  occurs  on  a  bell  in  Slapton 
church.  (North,  Church  Bells  of  Northamptonshire,  p.  55.) 
Wimbish  is  a  village  near  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex.  The 
bishop  here  referred  to  must  be  Peter  Quivil,  who  was  con- 
secrated in  1280  and  died  in  1292.  It  does  not  appear  why  he 
should  have  been  commemorated  on  a  bell  in  Goring  church. 
Some  account  of  this  church,  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the 'Thames,  will  be  found  in  Skelton's  Antiquities  of 
Oxfordshire,  Langtree  Hundred,  p.  2,  and  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
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and  Archit.  Topography  of  England  (Diocese  of  Oxford).     It  is 
a  Norman  structure,  and  is  dedicated  to  Thomas  a  Becket. 

The  Eev.  J.  M.  MELLO,  Local  Secretary  for  Derbyshire, 
made  the  following  communication  on  some  Flint  Implements 
recently  found  in  Kent : — 

"  A  short  time  since  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  large  space 
of  newly-cleared  ground  in  the  North  Frith  Woods,  near  Tun- 
bridge,  on  the  Shipborne  Road.  This  wooded  tract  of  country 
has  probably  ever  remained  in  an  uncultivated  state,  and  its 
subsoil  therefore  until  now  has  been  undisturbed  by  man  for 
long  ages  past.  Part  of  the  wood  has  been  cut  down,  and  the 
ground  dug  up  and  partially  levelled.  The  subsoil  appears  to 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  angular  and  subangular  fragments 
of  what  I  take  to  be  the  Kentish  ragstone;  there  are  also  with  it 
a  few  water-worn  pebbles  of  quartzite,  jasper,  &c.  as  well  as  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hsematitic  breccia,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  local  surface-formation.  On  examining  the  heaps  of 
debris  thus  exposed,  I  found  several  flint  chips  and  worked 
flakes,  which  led  me  to  go  over  the  ground  with  some  care,  and. 
I  succeeded  in  the  course  of  two  visits  in  obtaining  about  forty 
flakes  and  chips  of  flint,  more  or  less  trimmed,  mostly  small,  and 
all  of  them  rude  enough  in  character ;  the  largest  was  a  rough 
flake,  about  two  inches  broad  by  three  inches  long.  Most  were 
of  common  forms— elongated  chips,  slightly  trimmed  on  one 
side,  and  showing  the  bulb  of  percussion  on  the  flat  under-sur- 
face ;  there  were  also  one  or  two  small  cores.  One  roundish 
scraper  somewhat  resembles  fig.  204  in  Mr.  J.  Evans's  work  on 
Stone  Implements.  None  of  the  implements  were  water- worn, 
their  edges  being  very  sharp. 

I  had  no  other  opportunity  of  visiting  the  locality,  but  from 
what  I  saw  there  would  seem  little  doubt  that  numerous  traces 
of  the  presence  of  man  during  the  later  stone  age  are  to  be  met 
with,  and  possibly  a  more  extended  search  would  bring  to  light 
implements  of  a  higher  type  than  any  of  those  found  by  myself, 
which  are  all  of  them  either  waste  chips  or  the  rudest  forms 
used  by  neolithic  man." 

J.  F.  NICHOLLS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  .the  following 
account  of  the  discovery  of  a  hoard  of  coins  at  Bristol : — 

"  On  Sunday,  April  4th,  1880,  a  young  artisan  of  this  city, 
who  was  gathering  primroses,  saw  on  the  bank  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  brook  near  to  Filton  (one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  river 
Frome),  a  piece  of  potsherd,  at  which  he  flung  a  stone — his  aim 
was  true,  the  pottery  was  broken  by  the  blow,  and  to  his  astonish- 
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ment  out  poured  into  the  water  an  avalanche  of  coins.  He  was 
soon  on  the  spot,  and  leaving  most  of  those  in  the  water  where 
they  had  fallen,  he  gathered  from  the  hole  as  many  more  as  he 
could  well  carry.  The  villagers  of  Filton,  who  saw  him,  say 
he  had  a  hundredweight.  He  himself  acknowledges  to  having 
upwards  of  three  thousand  pieces. 

He  brought  me  two  hundred  as  a  sample  ;  these  were  all 
oxidised,  some  of  them  very  much  so  indeed,  others  were  in 
beautiful  condition.  They  are  second  and  third  brasses  of  great 
variety  of  type,  most  of  them  of  the  coinage  of  London  and 
Treves.  Amongst  those  which  I  examined  there  were  none 
earlier  than  Licinius,  or  later  than  Constans  I.  Those  of 
Constantino  the  Great  were  by  far  the  largest  in  number.  It  is 
evident  that  they  had  never  been  in  circulation,  those  unaffected 
by  the  atmosphere  being  as  sharp  as  though  just  brought  from 
the  Mint. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  finder  informs  me  that  there  were  a 
vast  number  of  smaller  coins,  measuring  from  the  one-eighth  to 
three-eighths  of  an  inch,  of  which  he  had  none  with  him,  not 
thinking  them  of  any  value ;  of  these  he  declared  there  were 
many  thousands. 

Having  shown  him  some  which  I  procured  a  few  years  since 
from  a  hoard  discovered  at  Filwood,  he  recognised  them  instantly. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  name  these,  and  enclose  a  few  as  a  specimen ; 
they  run  very  irregular  in  size  and  shape,  but  have  the  greater 
portion  a  crowned  head  on  the  obverse — it  is  in  every  case  in 
these  lesser  coins  a  spiked  or  rayed  crown,  which  is,  I  think,  a 
symbol  of  a  British  emperor.  I  have  long  thought  that  these 
are  specimens  of  emergency  money  of  the  British  usurpers.  The 
other  coins  from  Filton  have  either  the  wreathed  coronet  or  the 
helmeted  head  upon  the  obverse.  I  found  both  Licinius  senior 
and  junior,  Crispus,  Constantine  II.,  and  Constans,  as  well  as 
the  better-known  Constantine  the  Great.  The  pot  in  which  they 
were  contained  was  broken,  and  many  had  previously  been  swept 
away  in  times  of  flood.  It  was  of  common  ware,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 

Since  the  visit  of  the  finder  to  myself  I  have  had  a  great 
number  brought  to  me  by  other  parties;  a  farmer  from  the 
villager-ought  me  for  inspection  a  number,  which  have  since 
been  picked  up  in  the  brook.  He  says,  scores  of  villagers  were 
there  on  Sunday,  wading  in  the  muddy  stream,  and  all  of  them 
were  successful  in  their  groping.  He  estimates  many  hundreds 
as  the  produce  of  that  kind  of  work  on  that  day. 

The  spot  where  they  were  found  is  close  to  an  old  road,  now 
a  deep  lane,  which  joined  the  Ridge  way  (the  Roman  road  from 
Glevum  to  Bristol)  to  the  Iter  of  Antoninus,  which  ran  from 
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Caerwent  to  Aquse  Solis.  These  two  main  roads  would  intersect 
at  nearly  a  right  angle.  This  bye-road,  by  a  sweep,  connected 
the  above  main  roads  without  entering  into  Bristol. 

It  leaves  the  Ridgeway  very  near  Penpark,  an  old  Roman 
lead  mine,  which  is  named  as  a  place  of  diggings  in  a  deed  wit- 
nessed by  Alfred  the  Great,  which  is  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  find,  and  has  been  long  thought  by  myself  to  be  of  Roman 
origin.  It  passes  close  to  a  cold  harbour,  and  near  to  Nether- 
ways,  a  spot  which  many  years  since  Prebendary  Scarth  and 
myself,  after  close  examination,  concluded  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  Roman  sanatorium.  It  (Nether ways)  consists  of  three  flat 
terraces  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  overlooking  a  boiling  well  (so 
called ;  the  water  is  pure  but  cold,  and  always  bubbling  up). 
This  spot  bears  marks  of  enclosure  by  a  ditch  and  vallum, 
but  never  was  intended  as  a  fortification.  This  sweep,  or 
curved  road,  tying  together  the  main  roads,  joined  that  lead- 
ing to  Bath,  in  Easton,  a  suburb  on  the  east  of  Bristol.  Now, 
in  1878  a  precisely  similar  hoard  of  coins,  but  of  second  and 
third  brasses  only  in  this  instance,  was  found  in  Easton ;  the 
men  carried  them  off  in  their  hats  and  shared  them  by 
the  handful,  they  being  too  numerous  to  count.  I  secured 
of  these  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  coins,  which  are  all 
of  the  same  dates  and  similar  in  their  types  to  the  recent 
discovery.  Out  of  the  lot  offered  to  me  I  selected  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  different  types,  and  of  these  six  hun- 
dred were  coins  of  Constantino  the  Great  and  Constantius 
Chlorus,  eighteen  of  Crispus,  fifty-eight  of  Licinius,  five  of 
Diocletian,  thirteen  of  Maximianus,  twenty-four  of  Maximin, 
four  of  Maxentius,  three  of  Probus,  three  of  Gallienus,  one 
of  Carausius,  one  of  Carinus,  and  two  of  Claudius.  I  have  men- 
tioned another  hoard  discovered  in  1875  at  Filwood,  close  by  an 
ancient  road  that  led  up  to  the  old  encampment  on  Maes 
Knoll  Hill.  This  hoard  was  also  buried  in  the  bank  of  a 
watercourse;  a  labourer  bevelling  the  bank  had  cut  the  vase, 
and  the  coins  were  most  of  them  scattered  with  the  lumps  of 
clay  over  the  surface  of  a  field  of  grass.  Weeks  after  this, 
in  hay  time,  a  lad,  the  intelligent  son  of  a  farmer,  sought 
water  to  drink ;  his  eye  caught  a  roll  of  something  in  the  bank, 
and  he  pulled  out  upwards  of  five  hundred  first  brasses  of  the 
early  Emperors.  These  had  been  long  current,  many,  nay,  most 
of  them,  were  little  more  than  discs  of  metal  from  use  as  cur- 
rency ;  those  that  could  be  deciphered  were  chiefly  those  of 
Hadrian,  Claudius,  and  Antoninus.  But  in  connection  with 
these  there  were  none  of  the  coins  of  the  lower  empire :  not  a 
single  one  of  a  date  later  than  Severus  Alexander  could  I  dis- 
cover ;  and  here  comes  the  difficulty,  there  were  multitudes  of 
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the  tiny  coins,  of  which  I  enclose  specimens.  Many  persons  for 
weeks  visited  the  field,  and  searching  amid  the  roots  of  the 
grass  collected  a  large  quantity  of  first  brasses,  and  these  minimi, 
may  I  term  them.  If  my  inference  be  correct  this  hoard  must 
have  been  buried  not  much  later  than  the  brief  reign  of  Allectus. 
It  was  then  these  tiny  coins  appear  to  have  come  into  general 
use,  as  we  find  them  in  large  quantities  with  those  of  the  Con- 
stantines  in  the  recent  discovery. 

I  have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  what- 
ever coins  are  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  our  harbour  float 
by  the  dredge.  The  mud  is  emptied  at  a  sluice  which  carries  it 
out  into  the  river  Avon.  Here  the  mudlarks  at  low  water  con- 
gregate and  pick  up  the  metallic  ddbris  that  has  not  been  swept 
away  by  the  current  of  the  river.  Now  amongst  the  coins  which 
are  brought  to  me  from  this  source  there  are  many  coins  of  the 
early  Empire;  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  silver  pennies 
of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  but  they  are  quite  numerous 
enough  to  prove  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  Bristol  was  the  site 
of  a  busy  and  prosperous  trading  town  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Roman  occupation  of  the  country.  Just  one  word  more.  The 
finder  of  the  coins  was  induced  by  a  friend  to  come  to  show 
specimens  to  me.  He,  a  poor  uneducated  artizan,  did  so  in 
much  fear  lest  the  law  of  treasure  trove  should  deprive  him  of 
his  prize.  It  was  not  until  I  pledged  myself  to  secrecy  that  he 
would  allow  me  to  examine  them.  From  this  my  promise  I  am 
absolved  by  others  having  more  minutely  detailed  to  me  the 
spot  where  and  the  manner  in  which  the  coins  were  found ;  but 
if  these  coins  had  been  denarii  or  aurei,  silver  and  gold  would 
have  found  its  way  to  the  melting-pot,  that  bane  of  antiquaries. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  shall  never  be  safe  to  know  all,  or 
even  one  half,  of  the  most  valuable  hoards  that  are  brought  to 
light  until  this  law  of  treasure  trove  is  abrogated." 

R.  S.  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber- 
land, communicated  the  two  following  Reports,  one  on  Prehis- 
toric Discoveries  in  Westmorland,  the  other  on  some  Excavations 
at  Maryport : — 

"  I.  With  the  concurrence  of  my  colleague,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Simpson,  LL.D.,  Local  Secretary  for  Westmorland,  1  beg  to 
report  the  following  interesting  discoveries  in  that  county. 

1.  The  first  was  made  on  the  Clifton  Hall  farm,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Clifton  Cross,  near  the  river  Lowther,  and  about  three  miles 
south  of  Penrith.  In  removing  some  soil  from  the  edge  of  an 
old  stone  fence  skirting  one  of  his  fields,  the  tenant's  son  sud- 
denly came  upon  a  large  slab  of  freestone,  which  proved  to  cover 
a  kist,  consisting  of  four  flags  set  on  edge,  inclosing  an  oblong 
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space  of  about  3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  a  depth  of  1  foot  8  inches. 
The  bottom  of  the  kist  was  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground, 
covered  up  with  a  little  gravel  and  sand.  On  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  sand  lay  a  skeleton  in  a  doubled-up  position,  with  the 
knees  towards  the  chin,  on  its  right  side,  with  head  to  the  N. 
and  with  face  towards  the  E.  The  long  axis  of  the  kist  lay  about 
S.S.W.  The  cover  of  the  kist  is  a  flag  of  freestone,  6  inches 
thick,  from  46  inches  to  49  inches  in  length,  and  about  32  inches 
wide.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  kist,  near  the  head  of  the  skeleton, 
lay  on  its  side  the  usual  '  food  vessel,'  or  clay  urn,  empty.  Its 
dimensions  are  8-J  inches  high,  6  inches  wide  at  the  mouth,  and 
3J  inches  at  the  bottom. 

This  kist  was  discovered  on  the  9th  of  last  February,  and 
luckily  a  thoroughly  competent  archaeologist,  M.  W.  Taylor,  Esq. 
M.D.,  of  Penrith,  saw  it  soon  after  it  was  opened,  and  before  the 
contents  were  disturbed.  From  the  cranium  and  other  bones,  Dr. 
Taylor  is  of  opinion  that  the  skeleton  is  that  of  a  woman  of 
between  40  and  50  years  old,  with  a  skull  of  the  brachycephalic 
type. 

On  the  16th  of  February  Dr.  Taylor  and  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
place  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measurements.  The  kist  lay  a 
little  to  the  south  of  a  low  barrow  of  loose  soil  and  stones,  over 
whose  top  ran  the  stone  fence,  probably  over  a  century  old. 
The  barrow  had,  we  fancy,  once  been  a  round  one,  but  is  now  a 
long  one  in  the  direction  of  the  fence,  its  sides  parallel  to  the 
fence  having  been  ploughed  away.  We  tried  the  barrow  in 
several  places  with  a  gavelock,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
fence  we  came  upon  an  almost  similar  kist.  It  contained  two 
urns  similar  to  the  first ;  both  were  on  their  side  when  found. 
The  cranium  and  first  urn  will,  by  permission  of  Colonel 
Wybergh,  be  sent  to  Professor  Rolleston  ;  the  other  two  to  the 
Carlisle  Museum.  Of  these  urns  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit 
and  present  photographs. 

2.  The  other  discovery  in  Westmorland  that  I  have  to  report 
of  is  burials  in  connection  with  a  stone  circle.  My  report  is  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Maryport,  who 
made  the  discovery,  to  which  I  have  added  a  note.  These 
at  Mr.  Robinson's  request  have  appeared  in  the  local  papers. 

'  Maryport,  31st  March,  1880. 

i  SIE, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  you  a  very  interest- 
ing discovery  in  Westmorland. 

1  Travellers  by  the  Eden  Valley  Railway  may  have  noticed 
that  about  midway  between  the  Wetheriggs  Pottery,  Clifton 
Dykes,  and  the  cottages  near  Mr.  Richardson's,  Whinfell,  there 
are,  on  the  left  hand  side  going  towards  Cliburn,  several  large 
upright  stones  close  to  Leaset  Wood.  These  stones  have  long 
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been  known  to  me,  but  my  attention  having  been  more  particu- 
larly called  to  them  on  Easter  Monday  by  Mr.  Muir,  manager 
of  the  Wetheriggs  Pottery,  I  proceeded  to   examine   them  in 
company  with  his  two  sons.     We  found  that  the  stones  were 
six  in  number,  and  placed  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle,  one  being 
inside  Leaset  Wood,  and  the  others  on  land  forming  part  of  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Richard  Richardson.     The  land  is  the  property  of 
Sir  Henry  Tufton,  Bart.     Our  first  work  was  to  ascertain  if  any 
central  stone  was  below  the  surface,  as  we  found  that  a  line 
passed  from  the  centre  touched  each  stone.     In  carrying  out 
this  we  found  about  a  foot  below  the  surface  an  inner  half  circle 
of  five  stones,  about  a  foot  square,  and  distant  from  the  others 
from  10  to  14  feet.     These,  however,  may  be  of  much  more 
recent  date,  and  may  be  accidental.     We  next  proceeded  to 
ascertain  the  height  of  the  largest  stone  (No.  2),  the  one  most 
to  the  south,  by  digging  on  the  inside  of  the  circle,  and  at  a 
depth  of  about  3  feet  6  inches  observed  pieces  of  charcoal  being 
turned  up,  and  bones.     These  were  followed  by  a  piece  of  burnt 
pottery,  and  a  careful  examination  showed  that  we  had  touched 
and  broken  into  a  sepulchral  urn  full  of  calcined  human  bones. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  get  this  interesting  relic  out  entire, 
but  the  material  was  so  brittle  that  after  emptying  it,  and  spend- 
ing over  two  hours  in  the  attempt,  it  came  away  in  sections,  the 
largest  being  about  14  inches  by  8.     We  had  seen  that  the 
diameter  of  the  urn  was  15  inches,  and  the  depth  about  10, 
before  it  was  disturbed.     It  had  been  inverted  over  the  contents. 
The  material  is  clay,  mixed  with  small  pebbles,  burnt  red  on  the 
outside,   and   black  inside,  the  thickness  being  half  an  inch. 
A  rim  runs  round  the  urn,  and  the  upper  portion  is  ornamented 
with  parallel  lines  scratched  in  by  a  series  of  prickings,  and 
crossed  by  a  zig-zag  pattern.     I  regret  we  did  not  try  the  effect 
of  leaving  it  to  harden  by  drying  a  few  days.     The  floor  on 
which  the  urn  rested  was  paved  irregularly,  and  covered  with 
black  turf.     No  trace  of  any  metal  or  stone  weapon  was  ob- 
served.    Under  the  stone  at  the  opposite  side,  No.  6,  we  found 
a  quantity  of  calcined  and  broken  bones  extending  about  three 
feet  one  way  by  one  foot  across. 

'  The  diameter  of  the  circle  is  37  feet.     The  dimensions  of 
the  stones  are  as  below : — 


No.  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

inside  the  wooc 
the  largest 
» 
» 
n 
» 

Height 
above  ground. 
1ft.  Oin. 
4ft.  Sin. 
1ft.  Oin. 
lOin. 
2ft.  9in. 
2ft.  lOin. 

Below. 
3ft.  Oin. 
4ft.  2in. 
3ft.  Tin. 
2ft.  5in. 
2ft.  Tin. 
2ft.  4in. 

Total. 
4ft.  Oin. 
8ft.  5in. 
4ft.  Tin. 
3ft.  3in. 
5ft.  4in. 
5ft.  2in. 

Circumf. 
at  surface. 

lift.  Gin. 
9ft.  Oin. 
6ft.  2in. 
12ft.  9in. 
9ft.  Tin. 
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After  I  left  I  arranged  for  the  examination  being  continued,  and 
Mr.  Muir  reports  the  finding  of  another  urn  near  No.  2  stone, 
of  an  oval  shape,  5-J  inches  by  7,  and  7  inches  deep,  with  a  good 
pattern,  and  one  under  No.  6  stone  crushed,  as  the  stone  leans 
forward. 

*  I  am,  &c., 

'  JOSEPH  ROBINSON. 
<To  R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.' 


NOTE. — On  Thursday,  the  8th  April,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  circle  in  question  in  company  with  Mr.  Robinson 
and  Mr.  Muir,  when  we  made  a  thorough  exploration  of  it.  The 
circle  stands  at  the  bottom  of  Leaset  Hill,  and  the  boundary  line 
of  the  disparked  Chase  of  Whinfell  runs  through  it,  being  also 
the  boundary  wall  of  the  Leaset  Plantation.  The  soil  is  a  red- 
dish sand,  evidently  washed  from  the  hill  above ;  it  rests  on 
sandy  rock,  and  has  a  top  spit  of  decomposed  ling  and  vegetable 
matter. 

Prior  to  the  excavation  by  Mr.  Robinson,  only  six  stones  were 
visible  above  ground,  one  within  and  five  without  the  plantation  ; 
but  four  more  have  been  found,  which  had  fallen  and  been 
buried.  One  of  these  is  a  large  block  of  freestone,  5  feet  10 
inches  in  height  by  6  feet  9  inches  in  circumference.  Another 
was  split  into  three  by  the  roots  of  a  tree. 

On  digging  into  the  centre  of  the  circle  we  came  upon 
evident  traces  of  the  funeral  pyre.  At  about  3  feet  from  the 
present  surface  we  found  a  layer  of  charcoal,  about  a  foot  thick, 
interspersed  with  minute  fragments  of  calcined  bone  and  bits  of 
reddened  stone.  The  interments  had  been  made  by  collecting 
the  calcined  bones  into  urns  of  coarse  paste,  clay,  and  pebbles, 
baked  before  a  fire,  not  in  a  kiln.  The  urns  had  then  been 
buried  at  the  feet  of  the  stones  of  the  circle.  Two  were  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  largest  stone ;  another  urn,  with  food  vessel 
and  incense  cup,  was  found  under  one  of  the  fallen  stones,  while 
a  fourth,  a  very  large  one,  was  under  the  stone  that  had  been 
split,  and  the  tree  roots  had  grown  into  the  urn.  In  all,  five 
cinerary  urns,  one  food  vessel,  and  one  incense  cup  were  found, 
but  three  of  the  cinerary  urns  were  broken  by  the  weight  of  the 
earth  or  of  the  fallen  stones.  The  others  were  in  a  very  wet 
and  distorted  condition,  and  cannot  be  properly  examined  until 
they  have  dried  a  little.  One  urn  was  inverted  over  its  con- 
tents, the  others  were  upright. 

No  implements,  beads,  &c.  were  found,  though  most  carefully 
looked  for,  but  bits  of  charcoal  and  calcined  bone  abounded. 
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Near  one  of  the  urns  was  a  red  trace  in  the  sand,  which  might 
have  been  a  decomposed  iron  implement,  but  I  could  not  under- 
take to  say  it  was. 

These  interments  are  probably  of  the  bronze  period.  1 
heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Kobinson  on  his  discovery.  His 
energy  with  the  spade  has  already  added  much  and  is  likely  to 
add  more  to  our  knowledge  of  prehistoric  and  of  Roman  Cum- 
berland. 

We  afterwards  dug  into  a  place  on  the  top  of  Leaset  Hill,  a 
saucer-like  place,  with  ditch  around,  like  the  so-called  '  Pond 
Barrows.'  We  soon  came  on  the  rock,  and  found  nothing  but 
a  little  charcoal,  and  (mirabile  dictu)  a  lady's  shoe-buckle  of  the 
last  century.  It  was  close  to  the  surface. — I  am,  &o. 

R.  S.  F. 

3.  The  third  is  the  discovery  of  an  interment  in  a  kist  near  Car- 
lisle, of  which  I  can  give  no  particulars.  To  the  S.W.  of  Carlisle 
is  a  large  led  of  river  gravel,  the  Caldew  Valley.  This  has  been 
extensively  cut  into  for  railway  extensions.  About  four  months 
ago  a  carter  loading  gravel  came  upon  a  kist  containing  pottery 
about  8  feet  from  the  surface.  He  knocked  it  to  bits  with  his 
pick,  loaded  his  cart,  took  home  a  piece  of  the  pottery,  and  died 
shortly.  Inquiry  has  failed  to  get  any  more  particulars  or  to 
recover  the  pottery.  But  I  have  no  doubt  he  found  a  kist  and 
pottery.  I  am  the  more  disappointed  as  I  have  often  searched 
these  gravel-pits  and  found  nothing." 

"II.  I  have  also  the  honour  to  report  the  result  of  some  exca- 
vations at  the  Roman  camp  near  Maryport,  now  believed  to  be 
the  Axelodunum  (or  Uxellodunum)  of  the  JSTotitia. 

The  camp  stands  on  the  top  of  a  high  cliff  overlooking  the 
sea,  and  the  face  of  the  cliff  is  now  being  dug  away  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  opening  a  quarry.  Mr.  Joseph  Robinson,  of  Mary- 
port,  the  energetic  excavator  of  the  Roman  camp  at  Malbray  or 
Mowbray  (See  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  206),  has  carefully  watched 
the  workmen,  and  under  his  guidance  I  examined  the  excava- 
tions. The  soil  consists  largely  of  ddbris  washed  down  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  and  is  full  of  remains — dressed  stones,  broken 
pottery,  and  rich  black  earth  occurring  in  layers  and  beds  in  a 
way  that  makes  me  think  the  sewage  of  the  camp  found  its 
way  down  this  place  to  the  sea.  On  the  rock  laid  bare  are 
tool-marks,  thus  proving  that  the  Romans  worked  the  quarry, 
and  from  it  built  the  camp  above  and  its  suburbs.  At  one  place 
considerable  traces  of  decomposed  iron  suggest  that  some  quarry- 
man's  tools  have  been  left  and  buried  in  the  soil. 
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Among  the  d&bris  at  this  place  was  found  a  stone,  about 
17  inches  by  7  inches,  on  which  was  inscribed 

LEGXX 

Two  deep  flaws  follow  the  letters,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
W  which  so  often  follows  the  name  of  the  twentieth  legion. 
Their  absence  may  denote  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Robinson  himself  has  also  been  excavating  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  camp.  He  commenced  operations  in  the  fourth  field 
beyond  the  camp  towards  the  north-east,  along  the  coast  on  the 
side  furthest  from  Maryport.  Here  Mr.  Robinson  succeeded  in 
tracing  the  Roman  road,  and  several  sections  of  it  were  laid 
bare.  By  the  side  of  it  had  been  the  usual  burial-ground,  of 
which  Mr.  Robinson  found  ample  evidence  in  the  shape  of  stone 
cists,  urns,  and  other  interments.  These  interments  are  very 
similar  to  those  which  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Hilton 
Price,  excavated  in  the  Romano-British  cemetery  at  Seaford  in 
the  summer  of  1879,  namely,  black  patches  in  the  soil,  composed 
of  charcoal,  fragments  of  burnt  bone,  and  frequently  iron  nails. 
The  Messrs.  Price  conjecture  that  these  patches,  where  no  urns 
were  found,  are  the  interments  of  poor  people  or  of  soldiers.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  same  holds  good  at  Maryport,  and  that 
the  black  patches  represent  the  Spanish  soldiers  (  CoJwrs  prima 
Hispanorum)  who  did  garrison  duty  there.  In  some  cases  in 
this  field  urns  accompanied  the  interments ;  two  were  broken 
by  the  spade,  but  most  were  broken  when  found;  two  have 
since  been  patched  together,  and  a  water-bottle  (?)  nearly  per- 
fect was  also  found.  Three  or  four  kists  were  discovered,  two 
empty;  the  largest  was  3  feet  6  inches  long,  1  foot  9  inches 
broad ;  of  another  the  cover  was  a  flag  2  feet  6  inches  long,  and 
1  foot  4  inches  broad.  A  rough  pavement  of  freestone  blocks 
and  cobbles  was  also  uncovered.  Near  it  was  found  the  very 
curious  stone  of  which  I  exhibit  and  present  photographs. 

Out  of  a  square  base,  plain  in  front,  but  having  mouldings  at 
each  side,  rises  an  octagonal  shaft ;  at  the  top  is  a  circle  of  about 
a  foot  in  diameter ;  the  base  is  1  foot  2  inches  high,  and  the 
shaft  below  the  circle  1  foot  10  inches,  making  the  total  height 
4  feet.  On  the  front  of  the  circle  is  a  human  face  now  much 
mutilated,  to  which  its  grotesque  appearance  seems  due,  the 
lower  lip  having  been  knocked  off  and  the  mouth  enlarged, 
perhaps  by  a  pick.  Two  fishes  meet,  head  to  head,  under  its 
chin,  while  two  serpents  surround  the  upper  part  of  the  face, 
and  lick  with  their  tongues  a  small  cone  into  which  the  hair  of 
the  figure  is  braided  on  the  top  of  its  head. 

Up  the  back  of  the  shaft  is  carved  in  high  relief  a  huge 
serpent  or  conger  eel,  which  seems  to  be  swallowing  something 
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or  else  protruding  an  enormous  tongue.  Into  the  top  of  the 
stone  is  inserted  a  broken  piece  of  metal.  Fragments  (e.g.  the 
base  and  a  bit  of  the  serpent)  of  what  seemed  a  second  and 
similar  stone  were  found  close  to  the  first,  but  the  whole  of  this 
supposed  second  stone  could  not  be  recovered  though  diligently 
trenched  for. 

Various  competent  scholars  have  variously  asserted  this  sin- 
gular stone  to  be  Gnostic,  Mithraic,  Phallic,  &c.  The  pavement 
near  which  it  was  found  has  been  taken  up  and  carefully  relaid 
stone  by  stone  in  its  original  site,  but  at  a  depth  below  the 
ploughshare's  reach. 

Among  miscellaneous  articles  found  in  this  field  is  the  head- 
less fragment  of  a  sepulchral  monument,  viz.  a  human  figure 
very  much  like  one  in  the  Carlisle  Museum  that  came  from 
Bowness  churchyard ;  it  is  1  foot  6  inches  high  by  1  foot  broad. 
Also  a  stone  shaped  exactly  like  a  Snider  rifle-bullet,  1  foot  5 
inches  high,  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base. 
Also  a  smaller  one  on  a  square  base,  9  inches  high.  These  with 
some  fragments  and  one  of  the  urns  are  all  included  in  one  of 
the  photographs  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  and  present. 

Mr.  Robinson  afterwards  commenced  digging  in  another  field, 
the  second  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  camp.  He  lit  upon  the 
road  leading  due  east,  paved  with  freestones,  evidently  taken 
from  some  pre-existing  building,  as  the  dressed  sides  are  set 
downwards.  In  this  field  also  were  found  more  interments, 
urns,  and  quantities  of  potsherds,  and  also  an  inscribed  altar, 
which  reads — 

I.  o.  M. 

G.  CABA 

LLIVS.  P 

RISCVS 

TRIBVN. 

The  bottom  of  the  altar  with  the  rest  of  the  inscription  is 
broken  away.  The  part  that  remains  is  1  foot  9  inches  high, 
and  is  1  foot  broad  at  the  top.  It  is  figured  in  one  of  the 
photographs. 

Three  other  altars  (Nos.  850,  853,  and  855,  in  the  Lapidarium 
Septentrionale)  have  already  been  found  at  Maryport,  and  are 
now  in  the  valuable  collection  of  Mrs.  Senhouse  at  Netherhall, 
which  record  Gaius  or  Caius  Caballius  Priscus.  He  was  the 
tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Spaniards  which  is  mentioned 
in  at  least  sixteen  inscriptions  found  at  Maryport,  and  now  at 
Netherhall. 

Near  the  place  where  was  found  the  Gaius  Caballius  altar, 
the  foundations  of  a  small  oblong  building  about  40  feet  long 
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were  discovered  ;  the  walls  are  2  feet  6  inches  thick,  on  a  foun- 
dation of  cobbles  set  in  clay.  It  has  had  a  porch  with  pavement 
in  front,  and  part  of  its  floor  of  large  flags  still  remains.  Not 
far  from  this  was  found  the  foundation  of  a  circular  building, 
34  feet  in  diameter.  A  well  was  in  its  centre,  and  a  mass  of 
burnt  charcoal  and  bones  near  one  side.  This  circular  building 
may  have  been  a  small  temple  or  a  tomb ;  close  to  it  is  a  small 
pavement  or  foundation,  evidently  intended  to  carry  a  heavy 
weight,  perhaps  a  statue.  A  stone  about  17  inches  long  was 
also  found  (by  a  boy  in  a  hedge),  on  which  is  the  figure  of  a 
man  rudely  scratched.  Also  some  heads  carved  in  stone,  and 
the  lower  portion  of  a  draped  and  seated  female  figure.  A  large 
altar  with  obliterated  inscription  has  also  been  found,  and  the 
fragments  of  another.  These  are  all  shown  in  the  photographs. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  a  small  fund  for  further 
excavation,  and  Mrs.  Senhouse  of  Netherhall,  the  lady  of  the 
manor,  and  owner  of  the  site  of  the  camp  and  its  suburbs,  has 
kindly  offered  an  acre  of  land  for  that  purpose  free  of  all  ex- 
pense whatever. 

2.  I  also  exhibit  and  present  photographs  of  objects  found  at 
the  Roman  camp  at  Beckfoot  (i.e.  Malbray  or  Mowbray),  (See 
Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  206). 

I  also  exhibit  and  present  a  photograph  of  the  stone  which 
records  the  second  cohort  of  the  Pannonians.  The  photographer 
has  filled  the  letters  up  with  some  pigment.  The  stone  is  now 
at  Netherhall. 

I  also  exhibit  and  present  a  photograph  of  the  bottom  of  a 
pump  trough  found  near  the  Beckfoot  camp,  about  2  feet  square. 
Ifc  is  the  rebus  of  Robert  Chamber,  Abbot  of  Holm  Cultram. 
Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  127. 

3.  I  also  exhibit  and  present  photographs  of  stones  found  at 
various  times  at  Cross  Canonby  church,  near  Maryport.     That 
church  is  built  of  Roman  stones,  and  stands  close  to  a  Roman 
road  leading  to  the  Maryport  camp. 

The  inscribed  stone  is  read  by  Mr.  Thompson  Watkin — 

.  .  VS  .  PKAEFE 
.  .  OH  .  I   DELM. 

and  is  now  at  Netherhall. 

The  burial-slab  seems  to  be  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  in 
date. 

These  stones  were  all  found  in  digging  graves. 

4.  The  Ordnance  map  for  Cumberland  marks  at  Campfield  a 
couple  of  miles  west  of  Barness-on-Solway  a  large  oblong  camp, 
of  the  dimensions  usual  in  the  case  of  Roman  camps.     An  old 
paved  road,  which  I  take  to  be  Roman,  passes  near  it,  but  no 
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Roman  remains  have  ever  been  found  that  I  can  hear  of.  Nor 
can  anything  now  be  seen  of  the  camp  but  by  the  eye  of  faith. 
Mr.  Robinson  has,  at  my  request,  trenched  across  the  supposed 
site,  and  found  nothing,  not  even  the  shingle  ridges  which  some 
geologists  have  said  the  Ordnance  surveyors  took  for  the  ramparts 
of  the  camp. 

But  at  the  respective  distances  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  and 
of  a  mile  further  west,  Mr.  Robinson  opened  two  mounds,  which 
yielded  dressed  freestone,  Eoman  pottery,  animal  bones,  and 
charcoal.  The  second  mound  yielded  also  quantities  of  small 
mussel-shells,  and  had  a  pavement  of  freestone  blocks,  much 
marked  by  fire.  When  the  crops  are  off  the  ground  further 
examination  will  be  made  of  these  mounds,  and  indeed  of  this 
whole  coast,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  sea  has  washed 
away  a  large  Roman  camp  near  Skimburness. 

5.  I  also  exhibit  and  present  a  photograph  of  the  earliest 
existing  register  of  the  parish  of  Hayton,  near  Brampton,  Cum- 
berland. It  covers  the  period  from  1620  to  1722.  It  is  of 
paper ;  the  covers  are  gone ;  the  book  itself  is  nearly  broken 
through  the  middle,  and  the  beginning  and  end  are  so  dog-eared 
that  little  can  be  made  of  them. 

At  the  foot  of  one  page  is  the  following  under  date  1705 — 

'  Robert  Bowman  of  Birgwoodfoote 
6  the  birth  of  a  child.' 

This  entry  has  been  relied  upon  by  some  people  as  proof  that 
one  Robert  Bowman,  of  Irthington,  who  died  in  1823,  was  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  years  old  I" 

EDWARD  PEACOCK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Lin- 
colnshire, communicated  the  following  account  of  the  parish  of 
Scotton,  Lincolnshire : — 

"  Scotton  is  a  parish  in  the  Wapentake  of  Corringham,  Parts 
of  Lindsey,  county  of  Lincoln.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  parish  of  Scotter,  on  the  west  by  the  River  Trent  and  the 
parish  of  Laughton,  on  the  south  by  the  parish  of  Northorpe, 
and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Kirton  in  Lindsey.  It  includes 
within  its  boundaries  but  one  hamlet,  that  of  Kinnard  or  Kin- 
nald's  Ferry,  otherwise  East  Ferry,  which  extends  along  its 
western  frontier  adjoining  the  Trent.  Down  to  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  almost  the  whole  of  the  parish  seems  to 
have  been  unenclosed ;  at  that  period,  the  precise  date  I  have  not 
discovered,  some  portions  were  taken  in,  but  there  remains  at 
the  present  time  a  common  of  upwards  of  2,100  acres. 

One  portion  of  the  parish  is  in  the  Honour  of  Bollingbroke, 
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parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,*  another  in  the  manor  of 
Scotter,  which  belonged  from  an  early  period  until  the  Re- 
formation to  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough.  Some  part  of  this 
Scotter  portion  remained  immediately  attached  to  Scotter,  but  a 
small  part  was  severed  and  subinfeudated  to  a  member  of  the 
Nevil  family.  The  charter  by  which  this  was  effected  has  not 
as  yet  been  come  upon,  but  the  subinfeudated  portion  must 
have  been  of  small  extent,  for  we  find  it  provided,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  that  the  Abbot  is  to  hold  his  courts  where  he 
will  on  NeviPs  lands,  except  '  infra  clausum  manerii  sui  de 
Scotton. 't 

If  we  may  trust  the  pedigrees  recorded  in  the  Lincolnshire 
Visitation  of  1562,J  Scotton  remained  vested  in  the  family  of 
Nevil  for  ten  generations,  when  it  passed  in  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  through  an  heiress,  Mabel,  daughter  of 
Philip  Nevil,  to  Sir  John  Bussey,  of  Hougham.  A  family 
chartulary  of  the  Busseys  is  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Collec- 
tion^ and  contains,  among  many  other  legal  documents,  the 
form  by  which  a  manorial  tenant  made  homage  to  his  lord. 
From  its  position  in  the  book  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it 
relates  to  Scotton,  and  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  runs  thus  : — 

"  For  to  make  homage  :  first  ye  lord  shall  sitt  &  ye  tenands  shall  knele  & 
vngyrd  him  &  ley  away  his  gyrdill  &  hold  both  his  handis  vppe  together  &  ye 
lord  shall  take  both  his  tenandis  handis  betwix  his  handis  and  so  hold  still  and 
the  steward  shall  cavse  ye  tenand  to  sey  thes  wordis  follyng  : — 

'  I  become  your  man  from  this  day  forth  of  liffe  &  of  members  &  of  warldly 
worship  &  shall  here  to  yow  feith  for  ye  tenementis  yat  I  hold  of  yow  saving 
ye  feith  yat  I  ow  to  my  oder  lordis  &  to  our  soueren  lord  ye  kyng  ;  and  then 
must  ye  tenand  kysse  ye  lordis  right  cheke  &  yft  ye  tenant  hold  his  wiffes 
landes  of  ye  lord  then  must  he  say  '  for  ye  tenementis  yat  I  hold  of  yow  in  my 
wyffes  right.'  "  || 

Sir  John  Bussey,  of  Hougham,  the  husband  of  Mabel  Nevil, 
was  one  of  the  favourites  of  Richard  II.  He  was  beheaded  at 
Bristol  a  few  days  before  the  disposition  of  his  sovereign. 
The  popular  satires  of  the  time  contain  several  references  to 
him,  e.g. — 

'  Ther  is  a  bvsch  that  is  forgrowe  ; 
Crop  hit  welle,  and  hold  hit  lowe, 
Or  elles  hit  woll  be  wilde.' 


*  Public  Kecord  Office,  Duchy  of  Lane.  Special  Com.  1288,  and  Class  xxv. 
p.  29. 

f  Soc.  Ant.  MSS.  xxxviii.  115. 

t  MS.  Queen's  Coll.  Oxford,  F.  22,  ff.  39,  42.     Cf.  Harl.  MS.  1109,  f.  51. 

§  1756. 

||  Fol.  46. 

*[[  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxi.  p.  98  ;  Wright's  Political  Poems  (Rolls  Series), 
vol.  i.  p.  363. 
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'  Fraus  latet  illorum  propter  thesaurum, 
Scrope,  Bagge,  Ver,  dumus  tormentorum  parat  humus. 
Damnarunt  forti  justorum  corpora  morti, 
Sanguis  qui  quorum  vindicta  clamat  eorum.'  * 

The  late  Mr.  John  Koss,  the  accomplished  Lincolnshire  anti- 
quary, had  seen  evidence  which  induced  him  to  believe  that  Sir 
John  Bussey  and  his  wife  were  buried  at  Hougham,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  family. 

The  Peterborough  subinfeudation  in  Scotton  remained  in  the 
Bussey  family  until  it  passed,  by  the  marriage  of  Joan  Bussey 
with  Thomas  Meeres,  into  the  latter  family. f 

The  part  of  Scotton,  which  is  in  the  Honour  of  Bollingbroke, 
was  held  from  an  early  period  by  the  family  of  Dalyson.  It  was 
an  independent  subinfeudatioii  which  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Manor  of  Ladygarth,  or  in  latter  times  Dalyson's  Manor.  On 
12th  January,  1621,  Sir  Thomas  Dalyson  sold  it  to  Lord  Gran- 
field,  who  on  the  20th  June  following  sold  it  to  Sir  Arthur 
Ingram,  of  Temple  Newsam.J 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  a  church  here  in  Saxon  times, 
but  Domesday  is  silent  on  the  matter,  and  we  have  no  evidence 
from  other  sources.  The  present  fabric  is  of  far  later  date.  We 
may  not  improbably  assume  that  it  was  built  and  added  to  from 
time  to  time  by  the  three  manorial  lords  among  whom  the 
parish  was  divided.  It  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Genevieve,  the 
patroness  of  Paris.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  mate- 
rially at  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

The  rood,  Mary  and  John,  were  burnt  in  1563,  and  two  years 
after  the  loft  on  which  they  had  stood  was  taken  down,  and  a 
bridge,  probably  across  the  little  stream  called  the  river  Eau, 
made  thereof,  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  five  altars  were 
plucked  down  and  their  slabs  '  paven  in  the  churche  and 
broken  .'§ 

The  stained  glass,  with  which  the  church  was  remarkably 
rich,  was  permitted  to  remain,  for  some  unknown  antiquary  of 
the  seventeenth  century  has  left  us  rude  sketches  of  the  arms  he 
found  in  the  windows.  As  these  notes  have  already  been 
printed  by  me,  ||  no  good  purpose  will  be  served  by  reproducing 
them.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  never  wantonly  destroyed,  but 
perished  by  neglect  and  slow  decay.  Four  shields  of  arms,  and 
some  other  small  fragments,  alone  remained  about  sixty  years 
ago,  when  they  were  removed  and  placed  in  the  east  window  of 

*  Wright's  Political  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 
t  Line.  Visit.  1562,  ff.  34, 39. 
t  Close  Roll,  20  Jac.  I.  pt.  34,  art.  30,  35. 
§  Peacock's  Line.  Church  Furniture,  p.  134. 
||  Ibid.  p.  134. 
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the  choir  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  Messingham  by  the 
Venerable  Henry  Vincent  Bayley,  vicar  of  Messingham  and 
Archdeacon  of  Stow. 

The  first  shield,  which  occurs  twice,  is  the  ordinary  coat  of 
Nevil  of  Scotton.  The  second  is  Nevil  without  the  border,  and 
with  a  label  of  five  points.  The  third  I  am  unable  to  identify, 
unless,  as  does  not  seem  entirely  impossible,  it  be  a  variety  of 
the  Bussey  coat,  which  is  commonly  blazoned  Barry  of  six, 
argent  and  sable. 

The  church  consists  of  a  tower,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  chancel.  The  tower  arch  is  Norman.  The  nave  is  Early 
Decorated,  as  is  also  the  south  aisle  and  a  great  part  of  the 
tower.  The  north  aisle  is  of  the  very  earliest  form  of  Decorated. 
Its  three  two-light  windows,  when  originally  constructed,  were 
not  intended  to  be  glazed,  as  is  proved  by  the  grooves  into 
which  the  shutters  have  fitted.  In  the  south  aisle  are  two 
sepulchral  effigies,  one  of  a  knight  in  complete  mail,  except  the 
knee-caps ;  his  feet  rest  on  a  lion ;  there  is  no  charge  on  his 
shield.  The  other  is  that  of  a  lady  with  filleted  hair,  and  chin 
in  a  wimple  ;  her  feet  rest  on  a  dog.  They  are  both  of  the  same 
date,  and  from  their  character  seem  to  have  been  executed  at  the 
same  time,  and  probably  by  the  same  sculptor.  There  are  four 
heraldic  bosses  on  the  roof.  The  first  is  a  saltire  on  a  square. 
The  second  impaled  coat  is  that  of  Daunay  impaling  Lounde. 
The  reason  of  its  appearing  here  is  that  John  Daunay,  of  Sezay, 
Yorkshire,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Lounde, 
knight,  and  that  their  daughter  became  the  wife  of  William  Daly- 
son,  of  Scotton.  The  third  is  Dalyson,  Gules,  three  crescents  or, 
a  canton  ermine,  and  the  fourth  Bussey,  Barry  of  six,  argent  and 
sable. 

In  the  floor  of  this  aisle  is  a  slab,  which  has  become  so  effaced 
by  the  feet  of  many  generations  of  worshippers,  that  nothing 
can  be  made  out  except 

....   neuyl  quonda  dna  de  sc   .  .  .  : 

and  the  Bussey  coat.  On  the  dexter  side  there  is  a  very  faint 
outline  of  another  shield,  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  has 
once  been  charged  with  the  bearing  of  Nevil  of  Scotton. 

In  this  aisle  are  preserved  fragments  of  two  mediaeval  head- 
stones which  were  found  some  years  ago  embedded  in  the  wall 
of  the  chancel.  (See  woodcut.)  They  differ  from  nearly  every 
other  example  that  I  have  seen  in  that  they  are  sculptured  on 
both  sides.  The  two  sides  of  each  are,  however,  so  nearly  iden- 
tical that  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  sketch  more  than  one  of 
each.  Dimensions,  about  17  inches  across,  thickness,  3  inches. 
Two  stones  of  similar  character,  but  smaller  in  size  and  ruder 
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in  workmanship,  were  found  a  short  time   ago  in  the  walls 
of  the  church  of  Blyborough,  near  Kirton  in  Lindsey,  in  this 
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county.    They  were  engraved  in  the  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  vii. 
p.  299. 

In  the  centre  alley,  near  the  chancel  arch,  is  a  stone  with  a 
deeply-cut  quatrefoil  showing  the  head  of  a  priest  in  a  richly- 
wrought  amice.  The  inscription  has  perished  except  the  words 

Hie  iacet  dfius  .  .  . 

Under  a  low  arch  in  the  north  aisle  is  a  coffin-shaped  stone,  of 
which  I  enclose  a  careful  drawing  made  from  a  rubbing.  John 
de  Thevelby  took  his  name  from  a  place  now  called  Thealby,  a 
hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Burton-upon-Stather.  I  cannot  find  any 
record  of  any  member  of  that  family  ever  holding  lands  in 
Scotton.  That  the  family  of  Thevelby  was  connected  by  blood 
or  friendship  with  that  of  Nevil  is  made  additionally  probable 
from  the  fact  that  Gervaise  Holies,  the  Lincolnshire  antiquary, 
noted  a  charter  belonging  to  William  Tyrwhitt  of  Kettleby  in 
1641  by  which  will  Louel  of  Burton  gives  to  John  de  Thuelby 
and  Matilda  his  wife  lands  in  Hibbaldstowe.  The  witnesses  are 
as  follows :  <  Dno  Thoma  de  Nevill  de  Cletham  milite,  Willielmo 
de  Alta  Ripa  de  Manneby,  Galfrido  de  Gue  de  Holme,  Johanne 
Oliuerde  de  Hybaldstowe,  Kicardo  Lefwordy  de  eadem,  Thoma 
Stort  de  Gamelesthorp,  Ricardo  Grouall  de  Burton,  clerico  et 
aliis.' — Lands.  MS.  207,  p.  257.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is 
probable  that  his  connection  with  Scotton  arose  from  his  holding 
lands  at  East  Ferry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent.  In  1426  this 
property  was  vested  in  Thomas  Greece,  gentleman,  who  granted 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  Swinford,  Kt*  Greece  may  well  have  suc- 
ceeded some  member  of  the  Thevelby  family  by  inheritance  or 
purchase. 

In  this  aisle  is  also  a  slab  which  has  been  removed  in  recent 
days  from  the  chancel  which  commemorates  a  former  rector. 

*  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  267. 
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The  inscription  is  much  obliterated.     As  far  as  it  can  be  made 
out  it  reads — 

(R  .  .  .  .  dus  Salluby  quondam  .  .  .  .  q  .  obiit  ....  an 
dni  MCCCC  .  . 

One  of  the  weights  of  the  clock  was  formerly  made  of  the 
trunk  of  a  mediaeval  effigy.  It  is  now  lost.  I  saw  it  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  portion  of 
a  figure  of  Saint  George. 

The  upper  storey  of  the  tower  is  Perpendicular,  probably  built 
about  A.D.  1500.  It  is  almost  identical  with  those  of  Northorpe 
on  the  south  and  Scotter  on  the  north.  They  must  have  been 
built  by  the  same  men  and  at  nearly  the  same  time. 

There  are  three  bells  ;  the  first  is  inscribed, 

IESVS  BE  MY  SPEED.       1748. 

The  second  in  black  letter,  the  capitals  crowned, 

IN  MULTIS  ANNIS  RESONET  CAMPANA  IOITANNIS. 

There  are  two  shields  and  a  highly-decorated  cross  upon  it. 
The  shields  are  not  heraldic  but  the  marks  of  the  founder.  Who 
he  was  has,  I  believe,  not  been  ascertained.  My  friend  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  informs  me  that  bells  by 
this  maker  are  common  in  Sussex  and  elsewhere,  but  that 
this  is  the  only  one  he  has  met  with  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
cross  is  surrounded  by  an  inscription  which  in  this  example, 
through  defective  casting,  is  not  easy  to  read.  At  Wivelsfield, 
in  Sussex,  where  the  same  stamps  occur,  the  legend  is  plain,  and 

'  IHU  MERCI  LADI  HELP. 

The  third  bell  is  inscribed, 

IESVS  BE  OVR  SPEED.      MAY  2,  1623. 
R         IF         AC. 

Mr.  Fowler  tells  me  that  this  is  the  only  instance  he  has  met 
with  in  which  the  day  of  the  month  of  the  casting  of  a  bell  has 
been  recorded  in  its  legend. 

On  the  bell  frame  is  carved, 

w.  N.     R.  s.     1673." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


VOL.  vin.  2  c 
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Thursday,  June  24th,  1880. 
HENRY  REEVE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Author,  J.  O.  Halliwell- Phillips,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.:  — New  Lamps  or 
Old  ?  A  few  additional  words  011  the  momentous  question  respecting  the 
E  and  the  A  in  the  name  of  Our  National  Dramatist.  Second  edition.  8vo. 
Brighton,  1880. 

From  the  Author: — Chapters  of  Parochial  History.  Dursley  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  being  historical  Memorials  of  Dursley,  Beverston,  Cam,  and  Uley. 
By  J.  H.  Blunt,  M.A.  F.S.A.  8vo.  London  and  Dursley,  1877. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association: — Archseologia  Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series.  No.  42.  April.  (Vol.  xi.)  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pesth  : — 

1.  Magyarorszagi  Regeszeti  Emlekek.      Kiadja  a  M.T.A.  Archaeologiai 
Bizottsaga.     Vol.  iii.  part  2,  and  vol.  iv.  part  1.     (Monumenta  Hungariae 
Archaeologica,  iii.  2,  and  iv.  1.)     Folio.     Budapest,  1878-9. 

2.  Archaeologiai  Kozlemenyek.      Hazai  Miiemlekek  Ismeretenek  Elomoz- 
ditasara.     Kiadja  a  M.T.A.  Archaeologiai  Bizottsaga.     Vol.  xi.     Nos.  1 
and  2.    Folio.    Budapest,  1877. 

3.  A  Magyar  Tudomanyos  Akademia  Evkonyvei.     Vol.   xvi.   parts  1-5. 
4to.    Budapest,  1877-9. 

4.  A  Magyar    Tudomanyos  Akademia  Ertesitoje.   ix.-xiii.    (1-6).      8vo. 
Budapest,  1875-9. 

5.  Ertekezesek  a  Tarsadalmi  Tudomanyok  Korebol.     (Vol.  iv.  and  vol.  v. 
parts  1-8.)    8vo.    Budapest,  1875-9. 

6.  Ertekezesek  a  Tortenelmi  Tudomanyok  Korebol.      (Vol.  v.  parts  2-6 
[completing  the  vol.] ;  vol.  vi. ;  vol.  vii. ;  and  vol.  viii.  parts  1-9.)    8vo. 
Budapest,  1876-9. 

7.  Archivum    Rakoczianum.       II.  Rakoczi  Ferencz   Leveltara.      Masodik 
Osztaly  :  Diplomatia.     Vol.  iii.     8vo.     Budapest,  1877. 

8.  Archivum  Rakoczianum.   II.  Rakoczi  Ferencz  Leveltara.   Had-es  Beliigy. 
Vols.  vi.  and  vii.  part  1.     8vo.     Budapest,  1878-9. 

9.  Magyar  Tortenelmi  Tar.    Vols.  xxii.-xxv.     8vo.     Budapest,  1875-8. 

10.  (1.)  Monumenta  Hungariae  Historica. — Magyar  Tortenelmi  Emlekek. 
Diplomataria.     Vols.  xvi.  and  xxv.    Svo.     Budapest,  1879  and  1875. 

(2.)  Monumenta  Hungariae  Historica.      Magyar  Tortenelmi  Emlekek. 
Scriptores.     Vols.  xiv.  xxi.  xxviii.  and  xxix.     Svo.     Budapest,  1876-7. 

11.  Magyar  Tudom.  Akademiai  Almanach.     1876-1880.     Svo.    Budapest, 
1876-80. 

12.  Kortan-Hazai  Tortenelmunkhoz  Alkalmazva.     A  Magyar  Tudomanyos 
Akademia  Altai  Jutalmazott  Palyamii.     Irta  Knauz  Nandor     4to.     Buda- 
pest, 1876. 

13.  Archaeologiai   Ertesito.      A  Magyar    Tud.  Akademia  Archaeologiai 
Bizottsftg&nak  Kozlonye,  x.-xii.  Kotet.    Svo.    Budapest,  1876-8. 

14.  Liternrischc  Berichte  aus  Ungarn.     Herausgegeben  von  Paul  Hunfalvy. 
I.-III.  Band.     8vo.    Budapest,  1877-9. 
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From  the  Author: — Some  recent  discoveries  of  stone  implements  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  A.M.  (Read  before  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  reprinted  from  their  Proceedings.)  8vo.  Phila- 
delphia, 1880. 

From  the  Very  Rev.  E.  M.  Goulburn,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Dean  of  Norwich,  one  of  the 
Authors:— The  Life,  Letters,  and  Sermons  of  Bishop  Herbert  De  Losinga 
(b.  circ.  A.D.  1050,  d.  1119).  By  E.  M.  Goulburn,  D.D.  Dean  of  Norwich, 
and  Henry  Symonds,  M.A.  Two  volumes.  8vo.  Oxford  and  London, 

1878. 

From  the  Royal  Society:  — 

1.  Philosophical   Transactions.     Vol.  168  (Extra  volume,  containing  the 
account  of  the   Transit  of  Venus  expeditions,  1874-5);  vol.  169  in  two 
parts  ;  and  vol.  170  in  two  parts.     4to.     London,  1878-80. 

2.  List.     1st  December,  1879.    4to. 

From  the  Author:— Antiquites  du  Nord  Finno-Ougrien  publiees  a  1'aide  d'une 
subvention  de  1'Etat  par  J.  R.  Aspelin.  IV.  L'Age  du  Fer.  Antiquites  de 
la  Finlande.  4to.  Helsingfors,  1880. 

From  the  Author,  R.  Reynolds  Rowe,  Esq.  F.S.A.: — 

1.  Re-Opening  of  Haddenham  Church.     (Reprinted  from  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle,  June  2,  1877.)     8vo. 

2.  Re-Opening  of  the  Chancel  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Stockton  Heath. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Warrington  Guardian,  24th  April,  1878.)     8vo. 

3.  Re-Opening  of  the  Parish  Church   of   St.  John  the  Baptist,  Rothley. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Leicester  Journal,  28th  June,  1878.)     8vo. 

4.  Memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Rowe  of  Cambridge.     (Reprinted 
from  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  Dec.  21st,  1878.)     8vo. 

5.  Re-Opening    of    Snailwell  Church.      (Reprinted  from  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle,  19th  April,  1879.)     8vo. 

6.  Re-Opening  of  All  Saints  Church,  Little  Shelford.     (Reprinted  from 
the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  26th  April,  1879.)     8vo, 

From  Cornelius  Walford,  Esq.:— Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  and 
Assurance  Magazine.  No.  119.  April.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Commission  for  Antiquities  of  the  Seine-Inf erieure : — Bulletin.  Tome 
iv.  2e  et  3e  Livraisons.  8vo.  Rouen,  1879. 

From  the  French  Society  of  Archaeology  for  the  Conservation  of  Monuments: — 
Congres  Archeologique  de  France.  XLVe  Session.  Seances  Generates 
tenues  au  Mans  et  a  Laval  en  1878.  8vo.  Paris  and  Tours,  1879. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie: — Bulletin  Historique.  28° 
Annee.  Nouvelle  Serie.  112  and  113  Livraisons.  8vo.  Saint-Omer,  1880. 

From  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History: — Proceedings. 
Vol.  v.  No.  2.  8vo.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1880. 

From  Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq. : — Three  full-size  Drawings  of  the  Effigy  attri- 
buted to  Richard  Wellesbourne  De  Montfort,  in  the  Church  of  Hughenden, 
described  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  279.  (1877.) 

The  Honourable  C.  L.  Wood  and  W.  J.  Cripps,  Esq.,  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

ALBERT  HARTSHORNE,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented  three 
full  size  drawings  of  the  Effigy  attributed  to  Richard  Welles- 
bourne  de  Montfort,  in  the  church  of  Hughenden.  A  Paper  on 
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this  remarkable  Effigy  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hartshorne  will  be 
found  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  279. 

W.  J.  THOMS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  Deed 
or  Patent  under  the  Seal  of  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  dated 
30  March,  37  Hen.  VIII.,  which  was  thus  described  by 
H.  S.  MILMAN,  Esq.,  Director. 

"  The  document  now  before  the  Society,  and  of  which  I  have 
made  an  extended  copy,  is  a  patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
Queen  Katherine  Parr,  dated  the  30th  March,  37  Hen.  VIII., 
1546.  It  is  an  assignment  of  the  next  presentation  of  the  parish 
church  of  Harting,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  diocese  of 
Chichester.  This  parish  is  in  the  hundred  of  Dumpford,  in  the 
rape  of  Chichester,  and  is  now  usually  called  South  Harting ; 
East  Harting  and  West  Harting  being  reckoned  as  hamlets 
thereof.  At  the  above  date  Sir  Anthony  Windesorre,  knight, 
and  Henry  Wyndesorre,  esquire,  his  son  and  heir  apparent, 
were  joint  owners  of  the  advowson,  and  had  previously  granted 
the  next  presentation  to  the  Queen.  She  by  this  patent  (annexing 
thereto  the  Deed  of  Grant  to  herself,  which  no  longer  remains 
annexed)  grants  and  releases  her  right  to  Kichard  Morysine, 
Kichard  Strengthfellow,  and  Nicholas  Udall,  gentlemen,  jointly 
and  severally,  and  names  them  jointly  and  severally  assigns 
thereof.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  substance  the  document  is 
of  local  rather  than  general  interest.  It  supplies  correction  and 
addition  to  the  History  of  Harting  (as  given  in  Dallaway's 
History  of  Sussex,  published  in  1815,  and  in  later  works  copied 
therefrom)  and  to  the  pedigree  of  Windsor,  as  given  in  the  same 
works  and  in  Collins's  Peerage  under  <  Windsor,  Earl  of  Ply- 
mouth,' published  in  1812.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  law- 
writing  of  the  time,  and  of  some  interest  to  lawyers,  as  showing 
the  form  in  which  such  conveyances  were  then  drawn.  It  is 
also  of  some  interest  to  the  student  of  English  literature,  con- 
taining as  it  does  the  name  of  Nicholas  Udall,  whom  we  can 
scarcely  be  wrong  in  identifying  with  the  father  of  English 
Comedy,  the  Master,  successively,  of  Eton  and  of  Westminster, 
and  the  friend  and  retainer  of  Katherine  Parr. 

A  considerable  fragment  of  this  Queen's  Great  Seal  remains 
attached, proving  the  matrix  to  have  been  an  excellent  work  of 
art.^  This  Great  Seal  is  not  new  to  the  society.  A  drawing  of 
an  impression  was  communicated  at  the  meeting  of  the  15th  of 
May,  1777,  by  John  Charles  Brooke,  Esq.,  then  Rouge  Croix 
Poursuiyant  of  Arms,  and  Fellow  of  this  Society,  who  added  a 
description  and  many  particulars  concerning  the  Queen.  An 
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engraving  from  this  drawing,  and  a  copy  of  this  description, 
were  printed  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  v.  p.  232.  The  engraving 
was  repeated,  and  the  heraldic  devices  further  explained,  in 
Willement's  Regal  Heraldry,  published  in  1821,  vol.  xvii.  p.  74. 

The  history  of  Queen  Katherine  Parr  is  amply  given  in 
various  well  known  works,  which  have  derived  important 
materials  from  the  above  volume,  and  also  from  vol.  ix.  of 
the  Archaeologia. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  document : — 

'  Katherina  Dei  Gratia  Anglie  Francie  et  Hibernie  Kegina  Omnibus  ad  quos 
presentes  litere  nostre  pervenerint  salutem.  Cum  aliquis  Anthonius  Windesorre 
miles  et  Henricus  Wyndesorre  armiger  films  et  heres  apparens  prefati  Anthonii 
reri  et  indubitati  patroni  ecclesie  parochialis  de  Harting  in  comitatu  Sussexie 
Cicestrensis  diocesis  per  scriptum  suum  factum  sigillatum  et  deliberatum 
dederint  concesserint  et  scripto  illo  suo  confirmaverint  nobis  primam  et  proximam 
advocationem  collationem  donationem  nominationem  presentationem  et  liberam 
dispositionem  ac  jus  patronatus  ecclesie  parocbialis  predicte  prout  in  dicto  scripto 
dictorum  Anthonii  et  Henrici  inde  confecto  presentibusque  annexe  plenius 
liquet  et  apparet  :  SCIATIS  igitur  nos  ex  certis  causis  et  considerationibus  justis 
et  legitimis  nos  in  ea  parte  juste  moventibus  dedisse  concessisse  confirmasse  ac 
per  presentes  dare  concedere  et  confirmare  ac  relaxare  Kichardo  Morysine 
Bichardo  Strengthfellow  et  Nicholao  Udall  generosis  conjunctim  et  divisim  totum 
et  omne  jus  titulum  et  interesse  nostrum  quod  in  et  ex  predictis  advocatione 
collatione  donatione  nominatione  presentatione  libera  dispositione  ac  jure  patro- 
natus dicte  ecclesie  parochialis  de  Harting  hactenus  habuimus  habemus  seu 
quovismodo  in  futurum  habere  poterimus.  Ipsosque  Bichardum  Ricbardum  et 
Nicholaum  conjunctim  ut  prefertur  et  divisim  executoresque  et  assignatos  suos 
nostros  juxta  et  secundum  tenorem  et  effectum  advocationis  predicte  ad  infra 
scripta  omnia  et  singula  exequenda  nominasse  assignasse  prefecisse  ordinasse 
et  constituisse  ac  per  presentes  nominare  assignare  facere  ordinare  et  constituere 
assignatos.  Ita  quod  bene  licebit  pref atis  Eichardo  Morysine  Kichardo  Strength- 
fellow  et  Nicholao  Udall  conjunctim  et  divisim  executoribusque  et  assign  atis 
suis  et  eorum  cuilibet  quamcunque  personam  habitem  et  idonem  ad  dictam 
ecclesiam  parochialem  de  Harting  cum  primo  et  proximo  ut  prefertur  eandem 
vacare  contigerit  loci  illius  ordinario  seu  diocesano  pro  unica  vice  nominare  et 
presentare  ceteraque  omnia  et  singula  facere  exercere  et  expedire  adeo  plene  et 
integre  prout  nos  virtute  vigoresque  originalis  advocationis  supradicte  faceremus 
seu  facere  possemus  si  presens  assignatio  nostrafacta  aut  concessu  minime  fuisset. 
IN  CUJUS  rei  testimonium  has  literas  nostras  fieri  f ecimus  patentes.  Datum  apud 
manerium  domini  mei  de  Grenewhich  sub  magno  sigillo  nostro  tricesimo  die 
Martii  anno  regni  dicti  domini  mei  illustrissimi  Henrici  octavi  Dei  gratia  Anglic 
Francie  et  Hibernie  Kegis  fidei  defensoris  ac  in  terra  ecclesie  Anglicane  et 
Hibernice  supremi  capitis  tricesimo  septimo.'  " 

"W.  W.  OLD,  Esq.,  of  Hereford,  exhibited  an  ancient  Spoon, 
of  which  a  woodcut  is  annexed.  He  stated  that  it  was  given  to 
him  by  Mr.  Bodenham  of  Hereford,  who  had  bought  it  at  the 
sale  of  the  effects  of  the  late  Miss  Weaver,  of  the  same  place. 
It  is  of  the  kind  called  "  Maidenhead"  spoons,  from  the  figure 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary's  head,  which  forms  the  end  of  the 
handle.*  The  date-letter,  which  is  given  full  size,  is  the  same 

*  Cripps's  Old  English  Plate  (1878),  p.  221. 
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as  that  which  appears  on  the  communion  cup  at  Gatcombe,  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  is  primd  facie  that  of  1460,  but  possibly  may  be 


MAIDENHEAD  SPOON. 

Scale  |  linear. 


that  of  1520,  the  choice  certainly  being  between  those  two  dates, 
emg  much  aided  by  the  fashion  of  either  piece  of 

E.  W.  BRABROOK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  an 
non  of  an  Irish  Inscription,  which  he  thus  described:— 
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By  the  permission  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  W.  F.  Littledale 
(the  Assistant-Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  Ireland),  I 
exhibit  and  present  to  the  Society  a  squeeze  of  an  inscribed 
tombstone,  just  discovered  on  his  estate  at  Whaley  Abbey, 
county  Wicklow.  It  bears  a  cross,  terminating  in  an  interlaced 
pattern  at  the  lower  end,  and  forming  a  large  circle  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  limbs,  with  an  inscription  in  Irish  characters, 
which  may  be  thus  transliterated — 

OROIT  DO  FACHTAN. 

and  interprets  "  Pray  for  Echtain."     It  may  fairly  be  attributed 
to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 

The  discovery  took  place  in  an  old  graveyard  in  the  demesne 
of  Whaley  Abbey,  which  Archdale  (Monasticon  Hibernicum) 
says  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Ballkine.  The  map  of  the  Down 
survey  (Sir  William  Petty's)  marks  "Kilkine  parish  church  "  on 
this  site.  The  parish  is  Ballykine  or  Ballykegne,  and  formed 
portion  of  the  possessions  of  the  Monastery  Omnium  Sanctorum 
or  All  Hallows  of  Dublin,  whose  possessions  were  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  Mayor,  Citizens,  and  Commons  of  Dublin, 
who  presented  to  the  rectory  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  when  they  sold  it.  Mr.  Littledale  has  recently 
been  rebuilding  the  walls  of  the  graveyard,  and  clearing  out  the 
rubbish,  and  found  this  tombstone  within  the  walls  of  the  old 
church,  at  the  western  end,  covered  with  the  rubbish.  He  has 
been  unable  to  trace  any  record  of  the  parish  of  Ballykegne 
anterior  to  the  dissolution  of  All  Hallows.  The  Register  of 
All  Hallows  contains  nothing  concerning  it. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  LUKIS,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  York- 
shire, exhibited  three  Copper  Handbells  (two  of  which  are  figured 
in  the  annexed  woodcuts),  and  made  the  following  remarks : — 

On  Saturday  last  I  received  from  George  Serjeantson,  Esq.  of 
Camphill,  a  parcel  containing  three  small  bells  and  a  note,  of 
which  I  will  read  a  paragraph : — "  One  of  my  labourers  dug 
them  out  whilst  draining,  about  three  feet  from  the  surface,  in  a 

frass  field,  about  100  yards  from  an  outbuilding  at  Carthorpe. 
he  word  '  chapel '  is  applied  to  either  the  building  or  the 
field ;  and  in  the  building,  which  is  of  very  small  dimensions, 
there  is  an  old  Gothic  window  (walled  up)  about  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  perhaps  three  feet  wide.  It  certainly  bears  the 
impression  of  a  place  of  worship." 

My  own  opinion  is  that  these  bells  are  Roman,  and  I  shall  be 
thankful  to  have  that  opinion  confirmed  by  those  present,  who 
are  better  qualified  than  myself  to  pronounce  upon  them.  In 
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the  British  Museum  there  are  bells,  precisely  like  them  in  size 
and  form,  which  are  labelled  Roman.  They  are  composed  of 
copper,  which  is  much  oxidised,  and  are  without  clappers,  which 
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were,  no  doubt,  of  iron  and  have  perished.  Carthorpe  is  a 
township  in  the  parish  of  Burneston,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

N.B.  —  Since  the  above  communication  was  made  I  visited  the 
place,  20  Sept.  1880,  and  inspected  "Chapel"  Field  and  the 
building  alluded  to  in  the  paragraph.  I  now  produce  a  scale 
plan,  from  which  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  it  is  a  ruined 
chapel.  It  must  have  been  so  ruinous,  and  so  little  regarded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Carthorpe,  that  Whittaker's 
attention  was  not  drawn  to  it  before  he  wrote  his  History  of 
Hichmondshire,  in  which  he  makes  no  mention  of  it.  Of  its 
walls  only  the  south  and  east  remain,  the  former  2  feet  6  inches 
thick,  and  the  latter  3  feet.  The  west  and  north  walls  are 
modern,  and  the  building  is  used  for  a  cow  stable.  The  external 
dimensions  of  the  original  structure  were  28  feet  6  inches  by  19 
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feet.  The  east  window  is  a  plain  E.E.  lancet,  1  foot  wide,  with 
a  considerable  splay ;  and  there  are  two  windows  in  the  south 
wall,  which  are  now  blocked  up,  and  were  no  doubt  of  the  same 
character.  The  magnetic  compass-bearing  of  the  south  wall  is 
83°,  so  that  it  inclines  7°  to  the  north  of  east.  In  the  same 
township,  and  not  far  from  this  chapel,  I  found  and  explored,  in 
1865,  an  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery,  and  a  few  years  earlier  a 
Danish  grave  was  opened  near  Camphill  House.  In  this  grave 
were  a  skeleton,  an  iron  sword,  and  a  spearhead.  These  weapons 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  I  make  mention  of  these  dis- 
coveries for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  locality  is  one  of 
much  interest  to  the  antiquary. 

W.  M.  WYLIE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Hampshire, 
made  the  following  communication  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
dated  23  June,  1880. 

"  I  have  just  received  a  notice  from  Professor  Pigorini,  at 
Rome,  of  a  remarkable  ancient  interment  discovered  near  Anagni, 
once  the  capital  of  the  Hernici.  These  remains  belong  to  the 
stone  age  period,  and  the  peculiarity  they  possess  is,  that  the 
facial  portion  of  the  skull,  and  two  of  the  flint  arrow-heads 
that  lay  by  it,  are  coloured  bright  red.  The  Roman  analysts  are 
clear  that  this  red  colour  is  cinnabar,  which  is  found  in  several 
parts  of  Italy,  though  not  in  this  vicinity.  Professor  Pigorini 
gives  other  instances  where  traces  of  the  use  of  red  ochre  has 
been  found  on  human  remains  in  Italy.  It  is  clear  that  this 
red  paint  must  have  been  applied  after  the  flesh  had  perished, 
and  the  Professor  is  disposed  to  consider  it  may  have  been  a 
sepulchral  custom  of  certain  races  of  the  stone  age  to  keep  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  till  the  flesh  had  perished,  and  paint  the  bones 
before  interment.  He  instances  such  former  usages  among 
the  New  Zealanders,  and  the  presence  in  the  Anthropological 
Museum  of  Paris  of  a  human  skull,  from  Patagonia,  coloured 
red. 

1  know  not  if  anything  of  the  kind  has  been  observed  in  our 
British  barrows." 

The  SECRETARY  called  attention  to  two  passages  in  GreenwelPs 
British  Barrows,  pp.  328  and  331,  where  similar  traces  of  colour- 
ing matter  had  been  observed. 

C.  E.  DAVIS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  an  elaborate  Paper, 
illustrated  by  plans  and  drawings,  on  the  Result  of  Recent 
Excavations  at  Bath  on  the  Site  of  the  ancient  Roman  Baths. 
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At  the  close  of  this  Paper — which  will  be  published  in  the 
Archaeologia — a  Resolution  was  passed  instructing  the  Secretary 
to  convey  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bath  the  expression 
of  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
that  it  might  be  found  feasible  to  keep  open  the  large  bath  as  a 
memorial  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  the  annals  of 
Bath. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned  until 
November  25th,  1880. 
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EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  : — 

1.  Journal.    Vol.  xxiii.  (Title  and  Contents),  and  vol.  xxiv.    Nos.  105-107. 
8vo.    London,  1880. 
*    2.  Distribution  List  of  Members  on  Active  Service.     1st  April,  1880.    8vo. 

From  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  : — Transactions.  Vol.  vii.  part  i. 
8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Rev.  Beaver  H.  Blacker,  M.A.  :— Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries. 
Parts  7  and  8.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Society  of  the  Transylvanian  Museum  :— Erdelyyi  Muzeum.  6.  sz. 
VII.  evtolyam.  8vo.  1880. 

From  the  Manx  Society  : — Publications,  vol.  xxx.  ;  Manx  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii. 

Edited,  with  Preface  and  Notes,   by  William  Harrison.    8vo.    Douglas, 

1880. 
From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Picardy : — 

1.  Bulletin.    Tome  xiii.    1877-78-79.    8vo.    Paris  and  Amiens,  1880. 

2.  Memoires.   Troisieme  Serie.    Tome  vi.  (xxvi.)   8vo.    Paris  and  Amiens, 
1880. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ir,  land  : — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  xxxvii.  Nos.  146  and  147.  8vo.  London, 
1880. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — 

1.  Proceedings.     Vol.  ii.     New  Monthly  Series.     Nos.  7-11  (July  to  Nov.) 
8vo.     London,  1880. 

2.  Journal.     Vol.  xlix.  for  1879.     8vo.     London,  1880. 
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• 

From  the  Editor  :— The  Church  Builder.    Nos.  3  and  4.     New  Issue.    8vo. 

London,  1880. 
From  the  Committee  of  the  Press  o±  Lisbon  for  the  Organization  of  the  Fetes  of 

the  Third  Centenary  of  the  poet  Camoens  : — 

1.  Programma  da  Celebrayao  em  Lisboa  do  Terceiro  Centenario  de  Luiz  de 
Camoes.    Folio.     Lisbon,  1880. 

2.  Os  Lusiadas  por  Luis  de  Camoes.    Edi£ao  Popular.     30,000  Exemplares. 
Reproduc9ao  critica  sob  a  direc9ao  de  F.   Adolpho  Coelho,  da  segunda 
edi9ao  de  1572,  feita  durante  a  vida  do  poeta.    (2a  edi9ao,  4,000  exemplares 
destinados  as  bibliothecas,  escolas,  etc.)     Oblong  4to.     Lisbon,  1880. 

From  the  Rector  and  Fellows  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  : — Register  of  the 
Rectors  and  Fellows,  Scholars,  Exhibitioners,  and  Bible  Clerks  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  With  illustrative  Documents  and  a  History  of  the  College. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Boase,  MA.,  Fellow  and  Tutor.  4to.  Oxford,  1879. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  : — Archaeologia 
JEliana :  or,  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity.  Part  24.  Vol. 
viii.  New  Series.  8vo.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1880. 

From  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society : — The  Register.  Nos. 
135  and  136.  Vol.  xxxiv.  8vo.  Boston,  1880. 

From  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Middle  Temple  :— Catalogue  of  the  Printed 
Books  in  the  Library  of  the  Middle  Temple,  alphabetically  arranged  with 
an  Index  of  Subjects.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  American  Philosophical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xviii.  No.  105. 
8vo.  Philadelphia,  1880. 

From  the  Editor,  LI.  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— The  Reliquary.  No.  79.  Vol.  xx., 
not  previously  presented  ;  and  Nog.  81  and  82.  Svo.  London  and  Derby, 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  :— The 
Journal.  Vol.  v.  Fourth  Series.  Nos.  40  and  41.  Svo.  Dublin,  1879-80. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association  : — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxvi. 
Parts  2  and  3.  June  and  September.  Svo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Author,  W.  Bragge,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  The  Pipes  of  All  Peoples.     [Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  "  Bir- 
mingham Daily  Post,"  December  16th,  1870,  by  "  Este."]     Svo. 

2.  Bibliotheca  Nicotiana  ;    a  second  catalogue  of  Books  about   Tobacco, 
together  with  a  Catalogue  of  Objects  connected  with  the  use  of  Tobacco  in 
all  its  forms.     Privately  printed.     Folio.     Birmingham,  1880. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  at  Agram  (Croatia)  :— Viestnik  Hrvatskosa 
Arkeologickoga  Drutztva.  Godina  ii.  Br.  3.  Svo.  Zagrebu,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  : — 

1.  The  Transactions  1879-80.    Nos.  11-13.     4to.    London,  1880. 

2.  The  Proceedings.     Session  1879-80,  and  Nos.  1-4,  Session  1880-81.     4to. 
London,  1880. 

3.  President's  Address,  1879-80.     4to.     London,  1879. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :— The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xii.,  parts  3  and  4.  f  Completing  the  volume. "I  Svo. 
London,  1880. 

From  the  Author  :— The  Bibliography  of  Rochdale,  as  illustrated  by  the  Books 
in  the  Local  Free  Public  Library.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 
Svo.  Manchester,  1880. 

From  the  East  India  Association  :— Journal.  No.  1,  vol.  xiii.  (July.)  Svo 
London,  1880. 
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From  the  Committee  of  The  Athenaeum  Club,:— Histoire  Generate  de  Paris. 
Les  Anciennes  Bibliotheques  de  Paris  ;  Eglises,  Monasteres,  Colleges,  &c. 
Par  Alfred  Franklin.  3  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1867-73. 

From  the  Curators  of  the  Bodleian  Library  : — Donations  during  the  year  ending 
Nov.  8,  1879.  8vo.  Oxford. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society : — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Vol.  xx.  New 
Series.  Part  ii.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Prince  Alexander  Torlonia  : — The  Draining  of  Lake  Fucino  accom- 
plished by  His  Excellency  Prince  Alexander  Torlonia.  An  Abridged 
Account  Historical  and  Technical  by  Messrs.  A.  Brisse  and  Leon  de 
Rotrou.  English  Translation  by  V.  De  Tivoli,  Jun.  Also  a  volume  of 
plates.  Two  Vols.  Folio  and  4to.  Kome,  1876. 

From  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History  : — Proceedings. 
Vol.  iv.  No.  7.  [Not  previously  presented.]  8vo.  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
1874. 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxx.  No.  205  [completing  the 
volume],  and  Vol.  xxxi.  No.  206.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Author  : — Christopher  Columbus  :  a  Monograph  on  his  true  burial 
place.  By  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  8vo.  London, 
1879. 

From  the  Author,  H.  Rivett-Carnac,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  Notes  and  Queries  in  Indian  Archaeology.     (Reprinted  from  the  Indian 
Antiquary  for  June,  1879.)     8vo.     Bombay. 

2.  Archaeological  Notes  on  a  March    between  Cawnpore  and    Mainpuri. 
During  1879.     Reprinted  from  the  Indian  Antiquary.     8vo.     Bombay. 

From  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art  :— Report  and  Transactions,  1863-1868,  1870  and  1871,  1873  and 
1874,  and  1879.  [1862  and  the  intermediate  years  have  been  acquired  by 
the  Society  by  purchase.]  8vo.  Plymouth,  1864-79. 

From  F.  S.  Ellis,  Esq.  : — Horae  Pembrochianaa.  Some  Account  of  an  Illumi- 
nated Manuscript  of  the  Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Written  for 
William  Herbert,  First  Earl  of  Pembroke,  about  A.D.  1440,  and  enriched 
with  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  miniatures.  Not  published.  Fifty  copies 
printed.  4to.  London,  1880. 

From  J.  O.  Simpson,  Esq.  : — The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Winchester. 
2  vols.  8vo.  Winton,  1773. 

From  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  F.  Wyatt  Truscott,  Lord  Mayor  :— A  Brief 
List  of  Objects  contributed  on  Loan,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Conversazione 
at  the  Mansion  House,  llth  June,  1880.  12mo. 

From  M.  Liagre  : — Academic  Royale  de  Belgique.  (Extrait  des  Bulletins,  2mo 
serie,  torne  xlix.  no.  5  ;  mai.  1880.)  Inauguration  de  la  Statue  d'Adolphe 
Quetelet.  8vo. 

From  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  : — The  Maga- 
zine. No.  50.  Vol.  xix.  8vo.  Devizes,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  : — 

1.  Transactions.     Vol.  xxvi.     Science.     Article  22.    4to.     Dublin,  1879. 

2.  Proceedings.    Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities.    Vol.  ii.    Ser.  ii.    No.  1. 
Science.     Vol.  iii.     Ser.  ii.     No.  4.     8vo.    Dublin,  1880. 

3.  "  Cunningham  Memoirs."    No.  1.     4to.     Dublin,  1880. 

4.  Transactions.    Irish  Manuscripts  Series.     Volume  i.     Part  1.     On  the 
Calendar  of  Oengus.     By  Whitley  Stokes,  LL.D.     4to.     Dublin,  1880. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Henry  : — Aeneidea,  or  critical,  exegeti- 
cal,  and  aethestical  Remarks  on  the  Aeneis.  By  James  Henry.  Vol.  ii. 
(Continued.)  8vo.  Dublin,  1879. 
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From  the  Author  :— Our  National  Art  Collections  and  Provincial  Art  Museums. 
Two  Articles  contributed  to  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  Keview,  June  and 
August,  1880.  By  J.  C.  Robinson,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  :— 

1  The  Cave  Temples  of  India.  By  James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
and  James  Burgess,  F.R.G.S.  Printed  and  published  by  order  of  H.M. 
Secretary  of  State,  &c.  4to.  London,  1880. 

2.  Report  on  the  Amaravati  Tope,  and  Excavations  on  its  Site  in  1877.  By 
Robert  Sewell.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council.  4to.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  France  :—  Dictionnaire  Archeologique 
de  la  Gaule,  Epoque  Celtique.  Publie  par  la  Commission  institute  au 
Ministere  de  1'Instruction  Publique  et  de  Beaux-Arts.  Tome  Premier. 
A.— G.  Folio.  Paris,  1875. 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A. :— An  Attempt  towards  a  Glossary  of  the 
Archaic  and  Provincial  Words  of  the  county  of  Stafford,  first  brought 
together  by  Charles  Henry  Poole,  A.D.  1880.  8vo.  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
1880. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome  :  —  Bulletino. 
Annoviii.  Num.  2  e  3.  Serie  ii.  Aprile-Settembre.  8vo.  Rome,  1880. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  : — 

1.  Proceedings.     Vol.  ii.     1835-1855,   and    Vol.   xvii.     1879-1880.    8vo. 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  1880. 

2.  Historical  Collections.    Fourth  Series.    Vols.  viii.  and  ix.  ;   and  Fifth 
Series,  Vols.  i.  v.  and  vi.    8vo.    Boston,  U.S.A.,  1868-79. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  By  (Eacus.  In  eleven  slips 
from  the  Calcutta  "  Englishman,"  July  22  and  23,  1880. 

From  the  Author  : — A  General  Catalogue  of  Books,  offered  to  the  Public  at  the 
affixed  Prices.  By  Bernard  Quaritch.  Very  thick  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Editor,  Josiah  Rose,  Esq. : — Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Notes.  Reprinted  from  the  "  Leigh  Chronicle  '  Scrap  Book.'  " 
Index,  Title  Page,  &c.,  to  Vol.  i.  and  Vol.  ii.  Parts  6  and  7.  4to.  Leigh,  1880. 

From  the  Author: — Northamptonshire  Architectural  Society.  Genealogical 
Notes  of  some  families  connected  with  Northamptonshire,  and  in  particular 
with  Great  Harrowden.  By  Sam1.  Sharp,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.  8vo.  Lin- 
coln, 1880. 

From  the  Author:— Some  Account  of  the  Clayton  Family,  of  Thelwall,  co. 
Chester.  By  J.  Paul  Rylands,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Liverpool,  1880. 

From  the  Archa3ological  Society  of  the  Province  of  Constantino,  Algeria  : — 
Plans  &  Mosaiques  des  Bains  de  Pompeianus  pres  de  L'Oued-Athmenia 
(Route  de  Setif  ).  Planches  1-5.  Folio.  Paris,  Algiers,  Constantine,  and 
Oran,  1880. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution  : — 

1.  Contributions  to  Knowledge.    Vol.  xxii.    Folio.    Washington,  1880. 

2.  Miscellaneous  Collections.    Vols.  xvi.  and  xvii.     8vo.     Washington,  1880. 

3.  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1878.    8vo.     Washington,  1879. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  (National  Institute  of 
France)  :— Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  1'annee  1880.  Quatrieme  Serie. 
Tome  viii.  Bulletin  d'Avril-Mai-Juin.  8vo.  Paris,  1880. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  :— Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series.  No.  43.  July.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Council  of  University  College,  London  :— Calendar.  Session  1880-81. 
8vo.  London,  1880. 
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From  the  Author  : — Notes  on  the  Coins  in  the  Cardiff  Museum.  By  Rev.  W  E. 
Winks.  8vo.  1879. 

From  the  Trustees  of  The  British  Museum  : — Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins  in  the 
British  Museum.  Vol.  v.  The  Coins  of  the  Moors  of  Africa  and  Spain. 
8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Belgian  Government,  through  H.M.  Foreign  Office: — Inventaires  des 
Archives  de  la  Belgique,  publics  par  Ordre  du  Gouvernement,  sous  la  direc- 
tion de  M.  Gachard,  Archiviste  General  du  Royaume.  Inventaire  des 
Archives  des  Chambres  des  Comptes,  precede  d'une  Notice  Historique  sur 
ces  anciennes  institutions.  Tome  Cinquieme,  par  Alexandre  Pinchart. 
Folio.  Brussels,  1879. 

From  the  Author,  T.  C.  Noble,  Esq. : — A  Caxton  Memorial  ;  extracts  from  the 
Churchwarden's  Accounts  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster, 
illustrating  the  Life  and  Times  of  William  Caxton.  (Reprinted,  for  pri- 
vate circulation,  from  the  Builder).  12mo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Author  : — Beilage  zur  Archaeologischen  Karte  der  Ost-Schweiz  von 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller.  8vo.  Frauenfeld,  1873. 

From  Charles  Playne,  Esq.  : — Second  Edition.  Bonum  Even  turn.  An  Account 
of  Roman  Antiquities,  discovered  at  Woodchester  in  1695,  believed  to  be 
1800  years  old.  With  a  chromo-lithograph  of  the  Pavement.  8vo.  Stroud 
1880. 

From  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  :— Collections.  Volume  vii.  Part  3. 
8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  :— 

1.  Transactions.     Part  xvi.    Part  iii.  of  vol.  v.     8vo.     London,  1880. 

2.  On  a  Bastion  of  London  Wall,   or,  Excavations  in  Camomile  Street, 
Bishopsgate.      By  John  Edward  Price,  F.S.A.,  M.R.S.L.      4to.      West- 
minster, 1880. 

From  the  Editor,  J.  F.  Hunnewell,  Esq.  : — Records  of  the  First  Church  in 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  1632-1789.  4to.  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1880. 

From  the  Author  :— The  Omori  Shell  Mounds.  Some  Recent  Publications  on 
Japanese  Archaeology.  By  Edward  S.  Morse.  8vo.  Salem,  Mass.,  1880. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Vol.  ix.  No.  4.  And  Vol.  x.  No.  1.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Author,  through  A.  Grote,  Esq.  : — The  Antiquities  of  Orissa.  By 
Rajendralala  Mitra,  LL.D.,  C.I.E.  Vol.  ii.  Published  under  orders  of  the 
Government  of  India.  Folio.  Calcutta,  1880. 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna  (Philosophisch-Historische 
Classe)  :— 

1.  Denkschriften.    Vol.  xxx.    4to.     Vienna,  1880. 

2.  Sitzungsberichte.     Banden  xciv,  xcv,  und  xcvi,  heft  i.     8vo.    Vienna, 
1879-80. 

3.  Archiv.    Banden  lix,  und  Ix,  heft  i.    8vo.  Vienna,  1880. 

4.  Fontes  Rerum  Austriacarum.    II.  Abtheilung.    Diplomataria  et  Acta. 
Band  xlii.     8vo.     Vienna,  1879. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  :— The 
Journal.  Part  xxii.  Vol.  vi.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society  : — Original  Papers 
Vol  ix.  Part  1.  8vo.  Norwich,  1880. 

From  the  Author  : — Some  Account  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Dyers,  London.  By  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.  (From  the 
Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  )  4to 
London,  18SO. 
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From  M.  Raphael  Dura  :— 

1.  Description  des  Ivoires  de  la  Ville  de  Volterra.     Par  le  Chev.  J.  Sambon. 
8vo.    Florence,  1880. 

2.  Catalogo  della  Collezione  Kossi  di  Roma.    Monete  di  Zecche  Italiane, 
medioevali  e  raoderne.    8vo.    Rome,  1880. 

From  R.  Makilwaine  Phipson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  :— Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Archaeological  Society.  The  Chancel  of  Burgh  Church.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
T  Yates,  M.A. ;  also  Notes  on  the  Chancel  at  Burgh.  By  R,  Makilwaine 
Phipson,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  4to.  Norwich,  1880. 

From  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  :— Index  to  the  Printed  Reports  of  Sir  Thomas 
Duffus  Hardy,  Knight,  D.C.L.,  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records, 
1862-1878.  Folio.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society  : — Archaeologia  Cantiana.  Vol.  xiii. 
8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  Surgeon- Major  Win.  Johnston,  M.D.  : — 

1.  A  Short  Memoir  of  James  Young,  and  Rachel  Cruickshank,  and  of  their 
Descendants.    By  Alexander  Johnston,  Writer  to  the  Signet.     4to.    Aber- 
deen, 1860. 

2.  Inverurie  and  the  Earldom  of  the  Garioch.     By  the  Rev.  John  Davidson, 
D.D.    4to.    Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  1878. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Destruction  of  Libraries  by  Fire,  considered  practically 
and  historically.  By  Cornelius  Walford,  F.I.A.,  F.S.S.  [Reprinted  from 
the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Librarians,  Man- 
chester, 1879.]  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  for  the  County  of  Bucking- 
ham : — Records  of  Buckinghamshire.  Vol.  v.  No.  3.  8vo.  Aylesbury, 
1880. 

From  E.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.S.A.  :— 

1.  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.    Brief  Notice  of  its  Foundation  and 
Constitution.    8vo.     London,  1878. 

2.  Report  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England  : 
read  and  adopted  at  the  General  Assembly,  on  St.  John  Baptist's  Day,  1880. 
8vo.    London,  1880. 

From  the  Author,  Robert  Dymond,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— 

1.  The  Old  Inns  and  Taverns  of  Exeter.     (Read  at  Totness,  July,  1880.) 
8vo. 

2.  Ancient  Documents  relating  to  the  Civil  History  of  Totnes.    (Read  at 
Totness,  July,  1880.)    8vo. 

(Both  reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  1880.) 

From  the  Author  :— Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  Captivity  :  A  Narrative  of  Events 
from  January,  1569,  to  December,  1584,  whilst  George  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
was  the  Guardian  of  the  Scottish  Queen.  By  John  Daniel  Leader,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  Sheffield  and  London,  1880. 

From  the  Author  :— Ilios  :  the  City  and  Country  of  the  Trojans  :  the  Results  of 
Researches  and  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Troy  and  throughout  the  Troad  in 

S3ars  1871-72-73-78-79.     Including  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author.    By 
r.  Henry  Schliemann,  Hon.  F.S.A.     8vo.    London,  1880. 

From  the  Author,  W.  H.  Hart,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :  — 

1.  Lectionarium  S.  Mariae  Virginis,  S.  Thomae  Cantuariensis,  S.  Augustini, 
S.  Kyneburgae  Gloucestr.,  et  S.  Kenani  de  Hibernia.    8vo.    London,  1869. 

2.  A  Register  of  the  Lands  held  by  Catholics  and  Non jurors  in  the  county 
of  Kent  in  the  reign  of  King  George  I.     8vo.     London,  1870. 
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3.  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Robert  Bloomfield,  the  Suffolk 
Poet.     8vo.    London,  1870. 

4.  Index  Expurgatorius  Anglicanus  :    or  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
principal  Books  printed  or  published  in  England,  which  have  been  sup- 
pressed, or  burnt  by  the  Common  Hangman,  or  censured,  or  for  which  the 
Authors,  Printers,  or  Publishers  have  been  prosecuted.     Parts  ii.-v.     8vo. 
London,  1873-78. 

5.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Tenure  of  the  Lands  in  the  Parish  of  Gravesencl, 
co.  Kent,  more  especially  with  regard  to  their  Gavelkind  &  Non-Gavelkind 
qualities.     8vo.     Gravesend,  1873. 

6.  Records  of  Gravesend,  Milton,  Denton,  Chalk,  Northfleet,  Southfleet,  and 
Ifield.    Part  i.    8vo.     Gravesend,  1878. 

From  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  : — 

1.  Memoirs.    Third  Series.    Sixth  Volume  (or  Old  Series,  Vol.  xxvi.)    8vo. 
London,  1879. 

2.  Proceedings.     Sessions  1876-77  to  1879-80.    Vols.  xvi.-xix.    8vo.    Man- 
chester, 1877-80. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Letters  of  Alderman  Robert  Heyricke,  of  Leicester, 
1590-1617.  A  Contribution  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Leicestershire 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society.  By  Thomas  North,  F.S.A.  [For 
Private  Circulation.]  8vo.  Leicester,  1880. 

From  the  Author  : — Did  Queen  Elizabeth  take  "  other  order  "  in  the  "  Adver- 
tisements "  of  1566  ?  A  Postscript  to  a  Letter  addressed  to  Lord  Selborne, 
in  reply  to  His  Lordship's  criticisms  on  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Revisions 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  by  James  Parker,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon.  8vo. 
Oxford  and  London,  1879. 

From  the  Authoress  : — The  Hill  Forts,  Stone  Circles,  and  other  Structural 
Remains  of  Ancient  Scotland.  Illustrated  with  Plans  and  Sketches.  By 
Christian  Maclagan,  Lady  Associate  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land. Folio.  Edinburgh,  1875. 

From  the  Author  : — Notes  on  Calverton  Manor,  co.  Buckingham.  By  Dudley 
George  Cary  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  [From  Records  of  Buckinghamshire, 
Vol.  v.]  8vo.  Aylesbury,  1880. 

From  the  Author  : — Homeric  Doubts.  By  Hodder  M.  Westropp.  8?o.  Lon- 
don, 1880. 

From  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel,  B.C.L.,  M.A.  :— A  Roll ;  being  a  printed  Pedigree 
of  the  Reichel  Family. 

From  the  Author,  Colonel  Carlos  Ribeiro  : — 

1.  Des  Formations  Tertiaires  du   Portugal.     (Extrait  du  Compte  Rendu 
Stenographique  du  Congres  Internationale  de  Geologic  tenu  a  Paris,  1878.) 
8vo.     Paris,  1880. 

2.  Estudos  Prehistoricos  em  Portugal.      Noticia  de  Algumas  Esta9oes  e 
Monumentos  Prehistoricos  :  Memoria  apresentada  a  Academia  Real    das 
Sciencias  de  Lisboa.     4 to.     Lisbon,  1880. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  accorded  to  Rajendralala  Mitra 
(the  author  of  the  Antiquities  of  Orissa),  J.  D.  Leader,  Esq., 
'i\S.A.,  Dr.  Schliemann,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  and  Miss  Maclagan. 

By  orcter  of  the  Council  the  following  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  President,  and  the  Resolution  of  Council  thereunto 
appended,  were  laid  before  the  meeting : — 
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"  Highclere  Castle,  20  Oct.  1880. 

"  DEAR  MR.  WATSON,— I  must  request  you  to  lay  before  the 
Council  on  their  first  meeting  this  expression  of  my  very  sincere 
regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  be  present.  I  have  been  recom- 
mended, after  my  illness  of  last  winter,  to  spend  the  next  few 
months  in  a  warmer  climate,  and  I  hope  to  leave  England,  as 
you  are  aware,  before  the  1st  November. 

"  Though  the  Council  and  the  Vice-Presidents  will  amply  dis- 
charge any  business  which  may  arise,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
disappointment  to  me  to  feel  that  I  must  for  so  long  a  time  be 
absent  from  the  duties  of  the  office  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
hold  ;  and  I  can  only  trust  to  the  indulgence,  both  of  them  and 
of  the  Society,  on  this  as  on  many  previous  occasions. 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  C.  K.  Watson,  Esq."  "  CARNARVON." 

The  Council  thereupon  passed  the  following  Eesolution : — 

"  While  regretting  most  sincerely  that  considerations  of 
health  compel  Lord  Carnarvon  to  winter  abroad,  the  Council 
entertain  no  doubt  that  the  Vice-Presidents  will  join  with  the 
rest  of  the  Council  and  Officers  of  the  Society  in  doing  their 
utmost,  during  the  absence  of  the  President,  to  watch  over  the 
welfare  and  discharge  the  business  of  the  Society.  They 
earnestly  hope  Lord  Carnarvon  will  return  to  England  with 
his  health  completely  restored." 

On  the  motion  of  John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  F.S.A.,  the 
meeting  expressed  their  cordial  concurrence  in  the  above  Keso- 
lution  of  the  Council. 

C.  F.  Keary,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

ALBERT  HARTSHORNE,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  draw- 
ing of  an  Effigy  at  Hereford,  which  he  thus  described: — 

"  I  venture  to  offer,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Council,  a  full- 
size  drawing  of  a  rather  remarkable  effigy  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
at  Hereford. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  figures  in  this  country  represented  in  that 
curious  garment,  the  cyclas — the  connecting  link  between  the 
surcote  and  the  jupon.  A  great  air  of  mystery  has  been  thrown 
upon  this  figure  by  the  statement,  continually  repeated,  that 
one  of  the  JBohun  family  is  here  represented. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  history  records  the  interment  of  no 
Bohun  in  Hereford  Cathedral  ;  but  Dugclale  expressly  states 
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that  the  Bohuns  of  the  period  to  which  this  effigy  may  be 
assigned  were  all  buried  elsewhere.  I  know  not  how  the  story 
arose.  Mr.  Havergal  has  fortunately  been  able  to  show  clearly 
that  the  figure  represents  Sir  Peter  de  Grandison,  who  was  son 
of  William  de  Grandison,  by  Sybylle,  daughter  of  John  Tregoy, 
by  Julia,  daughter  of  Lord  William  Cantilupe,  and  sister  of 
Thomas  Cantilupe,  Bishop  of  Hereford." 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Hertfordshire,  gave  some  account  of  what  had  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Prehistoric  Congress  at  Lisbon. 

The  MAYOR  AND  CORPORATION  OF  COVENTRY  exhibited  the 
famous  Tapestry  from  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  which  has 
been  fully  described  by  George  Scharf,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxxvi. 
p.  438.  A  very  beautiful  coloured  drawing  of  this  Tapestry, 
executed  by  Mr.  Scharf,  was  also,  through  that  gentleman's 
kindness,  on  view,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the 
Fellows  present  proceeded  upstairs  to  the  library,  where  the 
Tapestry  itself  was  suspended  along  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
where  Mr.  Scharf  favoured  the  meeting  with  a  lecture  on  the 
Tapestry,  in  explanation  of  its  subject  and  of  its  merits  as  a 
product  of  the  looms  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Tapestry  had  been  sent  up  to  London 
to  be  cleaned  and  repaired  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  the  result  showed 
how  ably  the  work  had  been  carried  out. 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  WARREN,  B.D.,  exhibited  seven  Photographs 
of  the  Stowe  Missal,  one  of  the  many  treasures  in  the  library 
of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  accompanied  by  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the^  kind  permission  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  to  exhibit  a  set  of  seven  photographs  of  the  MS. 
volume  known  as  the  Stowe  Missal,  which  I  have  recently  been 
permitted  to  take,  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Ashburnham.  In 
doing  so  I  seek  for  information  rather  than  claim  to  impart  it,  and 
1  hope  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  experts  present  as  to  the  probable 
date  of  the  various  handwritings  of  the  photographs  laid  on  the 
table. 

Before  calling  attention  to  them  in  detail,  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  give  a  short  and  general  account  of  the  volume  of 
which  they  are  specimen  pages,  and  (if  time  permits)  of  the 
Baptismal  and  Eucharistic  services  which  it  contains. 

Little  is  known  about  the  history  of  the  MS.,  which  bears  the 
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name  of  the  Stowe  Missal,  and  which  is  the  earliest  of  the  few 
surviving  missals  of  the  Irish  Church. 

The  inscriptions  on  its  cumdach,  a  metal-work  cover  of 
eleventh-century  workmanship,  indicate  that  it  originally  belonged 
to  some  church  in  Munster,  that  church  being  possibly  part  of  the 
monastery  founded  by  St.  Ruadhan,  at  Lothra,  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Ormond  and  county  of  Tipperary,  where  he  died  as  its 
first  abbot  A.D.  584. 

The  evidence  for  this  conclusion  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Todd's 
elaborate  description  of  the  cover  in  the  appendix  to  volume 
xxiii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Not  much  is  known  about  St.  Ruadhan.  He  is  included  in  a 
long  list  of  saints  invoked  in  the  mass,  but  his  name  occurs 
without  any  change  in  the  size  of  the  letters,  or  exceptional 
ornamentation.  His  life  is  published  in  the  Bollandists  Acta  SS. 
Ap.  15.  It  is  a  long  tissue  of  such  ludicrous  and  improbable 
miracles  that  the  compilers  confess  in  their  Preface  to  having 
suppressed  part  of  it,  for  fear  of  exciting  ridicule.  St.  Ruadhan's 
Abbey  at  Lothra  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  843,  when  this 
volume,  if  written  before  that  date,  must  have  been  saved. 

The  monastic  character  of  the  service-book  is  also  evidenced 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  i  et  abbate  nostro  '  in  the  Canon, 
and  by  two  long  lists  of  monastic  Irish  saints  which  occur  in  the 
same  part  of  the  Liturgy.  Possibly  the  presence  of  two  Collects, 
the  first  headed,  '  In  sollemnitatibus  Petri  et  Christ! ' — the  latter 
word  being  probably  a  clerical  error  for  Pauli — and  the  second, 
6  Oratio  prima  Petri,'  may  point  to  the  monastery  having  been 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 

At  an  early  date,  probably  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  left 
Ireland,  perhaps  transferred  to  the  Continent  by  some  of  those 
Irishmen  .who  carried  donations  from  Turlough  O'Brien,  King 
of  Munster,  to  the  monastery  of  Ratisbon,  A.D.  1130.  It  was 
discovered  abroad  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  John  Grace, 
Esq.,  of  Nenagh,  in  Ireland,  an  officer  in  the  German  service, 
who  died  without  leaving  any  memorandum  respecting  the 
monastery  or  library  where  it  was  found.  From  his  hands  it 
passed  into  those  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  where  it  remained 
until  the  sale  of  the  Stowe  Library  in  1849,  when  it  was  bought 
by  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  in  whose  library  at  Ashburnham 
Place  it  is  now  preserved. 

The  present  contents  of  the  volume  are  arranged  as  follows  : — 

Fol.  la — t2b.  St.  John's  Gospel,  written  at  a  very  early  date 
(Dr.  Todd  thought  in  the  seventh  century),  by  a  scribe, 
who,  at  its  conclusion,  appends  his  name  in  Ogham 
characters. 
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Fol.  13a — 37a.    Ordinary  and  Canon   of   the   Mass,  with   the 

Colophon  <  Moel  caich  scripsit.' 
Fol.  37a — 40b.  Missa  Apostolorum,  et  Martyrum,  et  Sanctorum 

et  Sanctarum  Virginum. 
Fol.  40b — 43b.  Missa  pro  poenitentibus  vivis. 
Fol.  43b — 45a.  Missa  pro  mortuis  pluribus. 
Fol.  45b— 64a.  Ordo  Baptismi,  of  the  same  date  as  the  Mass. 
Fol.  64b— 66b.  An  old  Irish  treatise  on  the  Eucharist,  followed 
by  three  old  Irish  charms. 

The  sacramental  portion  of  the  volume,  including  the  Order 
of  Mass  and  the  Order  of  Baptism,  about  which  I  propose  to 
speak  chiefly  to-night,  and  of  which  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  photographs  are  samples,  is  in  various  handwritings,  the 
oldest  of  which  cannot  (I  think),  on  liturgical  grounds,  be 
assigned  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  ninth  century,  while 
several  of  the  features  which  it  presents  seem  to  point  to  a  still 
later  date,  and  others,  taken  singly,  to  a  somewhat  earlier  date. 

Palaeographical  evidence  does  not  appear  to  be  inconsistent 
with  such  a  conclusion,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  compare 
the  text  of  the  Stowe  Missal  with  such  Irish  or  Hiberno-Latin 
MSS.  as  have  been  found  accessible  either  in  the  original  or  in 
the  fac-similes  presented  in  the  pages  of  the  national  MSS.  ot 
Ireland,  and  in  the  publications  of  the  Palaeographical  Society. 

The  following  facts  make  it  impossible  to  accept  Dr.  Todd's 
hasty  assignation  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Missal  to  the  sixth 
century,  and  in  part  suggest  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  ninth 
century. 

(1.)  The  liturgical  use  and  position  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 

It  occurs  here  in  its  usual  place  after  the  Gospel,  as  an  inte- 
gral portion  of  the  Ordinarium  Missae,  in  what  is  substantially 
the  Roman  rite,  a  position  which  it  certainly  did  not  assume 
till  the  era  of  Charlemagne,  early  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
some  have  thought  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  early  in  the 
eleventh  century  (1002-1024). 

(2.)  The  use  of  the  Agnus  Dei,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Mass  by  Pope  Sergius  I.,  687-701. 

(3.)  The  structural  completeness  of  the  Ordinarium  Missse, 

(4.)  The  presence  of  the  words  '  diesque  nostros  in  tua  pace 
disponas,  atque  ab  aeterna  damnatione  nos  eripias,  et  in  electorum 
tuorum  jubeas  grege  numerari,'  which  are  known  to  have 
been  added  to  the  Canon  by  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604;,  and 
which  prove  that  even  here  we  have  not  a  pure  Gelasian  text, 
although  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  is  headed  '  Canon  Do- 
minicus  Papae  Gelasii.' 

(5.)  The  date  of  several  of  the  saints  who  are  commemorated 
or  invoked  in  the  service,  including  Laurence,  Mellitus,  and 
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Justus,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
the  latter  of  whom  died  in  627. 

(6.)  Does  not  the  amount  of  abbreviation  and  contraction 
employed  in  the  text,  as  exhibited  in  the  photographs  2,  3,  4, 
point  in  the  same  direction  ? 

The  greater  part  of  the  Mass,  and  almost  all  the  Baptismal 
Office,  are  written  in  the  older  and  larger  handwriting,  of  which 
photographs  2,  3,  4  contain  specimens. 

In  spite  of  these  variations  of  handwriting  there  seems  to  be 
ground  for  believing  that  the  whole  Ordo  Missae  as  it  now  stands 
was  in  use  in  some  church  in  Ireland  in  the  tenth,  and  the  older 
portion  of  it  perhaps  in  the  ninth,  century. 

Though  written  in  Ireland  and  by  Irish  scribes  it  contains 
petitions — 

Pro  piissimis  imperatoribus  et  omni  Romano  exercitu ;  and, 
again,  pro  imperio  Romano. 

And  the  heading  occurs — 

Orationes  et  Preces  ecclesise  Romance. 

These  expressions  are  curious,  because  in  the  much  later 
Corpus  Missal  they  have  been  exchanged  for  Reges  et  exercitus 
Hybernensium. 

The  pope  is  specially  prayed  for  in  the  first  clause  in  the 
Canon,  which  runs  thus  : — 

Una  cum  famulo  tuo,  N.  papa  nostro,  episcopo  sedis  apostolivce, 
et  omnibus  orthodoxis  atque  apostolicse  fidei  cultoribus,  et  abbate 
nostro  n.  episcopo. 

Can  the  abbas  noster  et  episcopus  in  this  Stowe  Missal  be 
identified  ? 

The  Canon  is  headed — 

Canon  Dominicus  Papse  Grilasi. 

Internal  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  this  description  is 
borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the  text,  and  by  the  presence  of 
such  well-known  Grelasian  peculiarities  as  the  omission  of  the 
words  '  Deum  de  Deo '  from  the  Creed,  and  of  the  clauses 
Dominus  vobiscum,  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo,  before  the  Sursum 
Corda.  The  interest  of  the  MS.  partly  lies  in  its  containing  one 
of  the  earliest  known  copies  of  the  Gelasian  text,  interspersed 
with  portions  of  the  ancient  Celtic  Liturgy,  some  of  which  have 
not  been  preserved  elsewhere,  and  others  only  in  the  short 
entries  in  the  books  of  Deer,  Dimma,  and  Moling,  and  in  some 
Irish  MS.  fragments  at  St.  Gall. 

Among  its  many  liturgical  peculiarities  and  indications  of  an 
early  date,  the  following  seem  to  deserve  special  and  separate 
mention — 
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(1.)  A  litany  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ordo  Missae. 

(2.)  The  unique  position  of  another  ancient  missal  litany,  entitled 
'  Deprecatio  Sancti  Martini,'  between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel. 

(3.)  The  presence  of  vernacular  rubrics. 

(4.)  The  long  lists  of  early  saints,  chiefly  Irish,  inserted  in  the 
text  of  the  Canon. 

(5.)  The  absence  of  any  special  *  Proper  of  Saints,'  and  the 
simple  provision  of  a  single  Missa  Communis  Sanctorum  for  all 
commemorations  of  saints,  which,  together  with  a  single  mass  for 
penitents,  and  another  for  the  dead,  make  up  the  smallest  known 
volume  which  ever  passed  under  the  title  of  a  missal. 

(6.)  The  absence  of  the  '  Filioque  '  from  the  Nicene  Creed. 

(7.)  The  fixed  use  of  an  unchanging  Epistle  and  Gospel. 

(8.)  The  interpolation  of  various  forms  of  private  devotion  for 
the  Priest,  in  the  shape  of  an  Apologia  or  Confessio  Sacerdotis. 

(9.)  The  enumeration  of  only  three  orders,  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons,  all  notice  of  the  minor  orders  being  omitted. 

(10.)  The  general  paucity  of  rubrics,  together  with  the 
absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  mixed  chalice,  or  to  the  use  of 
incense. 

(11.)  The  absence  from  the  text  of  the  Canon  of  the  tenth 
century  additional  clause,  l  pro  quibus  tibi  offerimus  vel.' 

(12.)  The  paucity  of  crosses,  only  five  being  marked  for  use 
as  against  thirty-one  in  the  present  Roman  Canon,  and  none 
occurring  at  the  words  of  institution. 

(13.)  The  presence  of  early  and  rare  liturgical  terms,  e.g , 
senior,  augmentum,  Stella  [=  Epiphany],  Kalendaa  [=  Feast 
of  Circumcision].  Natalis  calicis,  Quinquagesima  [  =  Whitsun 
Day],  Sacrificium  spirituale,  anathleticus  gradus,  Liber  vitae. 

(14.)  Singular  usages,  e.g.,  the  position  of  the  fraction  of  the 
Host  before  the  paternoster  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  cere- 
monial crossing  of  the  child's  hand,  and  the  washing  of  the 
feet  in  baptism. 

(15.)  The  petition  that  the  Founder  of  the  Church  and  all  the 
people  may  be  delivered  from  idolatry — 

4  In  hac  ecclesia  quam  famulus  tuus  ad  honorem  nominis 
gloriae  tuae  aedificavit — eumque  atque  omnem  populum  ab  ido- 
lorum  cultura  eripias,  et  ad  te  deum  verum,  patrem  omnipoten- 
tem  convertas.' 

There  is  a  general  resemblance  in  this  Irish  mass  to  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century  Liturgy,  which  was  first  published  by  M. 
Flacius  Illyricus  in  1557,  under  the  title  of  '  Missa  Latina  quse 
olim  ante  Romanam  in  usu  fuit,'  and  which  was  afterwards 
printed  by  Martene  (De  Antiq.  Eccles.  Hit.  Lib.  i.  4,  Art.  12, 
ordo  4).  Certain  prayers  and  phrases  are  common  to  both,  but 
there  the  resemblance' ends.  The  text,  especially  in  the  <  Gloria 
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in  Excelsis '  and  in  the  <  Nicene  Creed,'  is  very  dissimilar,  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  there  can  be  any  original 
connection,  or  anything  more  than  an  accidental  resemblance, 
between  the  two. 

Our  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this — The  Stowe  Missal 
affords  no  certain  proof,  but  throws  some  light  on  the  question 
as  to  which  was  the  earliest  form  of  liturgy  in  use  in  the  Irish 
Church.  It  proves  that  the  Roman  Canon  was  introduced  into 
at  least  partial  use  in  Ireland  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  while 
it  retains  portions  of  an  earlier  and  a  different  liturgy  interwoven 
with  it.  The  admixture  of  passages  from  the  Ambrosian,  Gal- 
lican,  and  Mozarabic  rites  into  the  Roman  Canon  is  suggestive  of 
a  period  when  the  diversity  had  not  ceased  to  exist,  which  is 
alluded  to  in  Tirechan's  eighth- century  sketch  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland,  when  Irish  saints,  6  diversas  regulas  et  missas  habebant 
et  diversas  tonsuras.'  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  &c.  torn.  ii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  292.)" 

C.  D.  E.  FORTNUM,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper  on 
a  Diamond  Signet  in  his  possession,  believed  to  be  that  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.  This  Paper  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications, 
a  Special  Vote  being  awarded  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Coventry  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Tapestry,  and  to  Mr.  George 
Scharf  for  the  loan  of  his  drawing,  and  for  his  Address. 


Thursday,  December  2nd,  1880. 
HENRY  REEVE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia:— Act  and  Bull ; 
or,  Fixed  Anniversaries— a  Paper  by  Lewis  A.  Scott,  containing  the  Bull 
of  Gregory  XIII.,  translated,  and  the  body  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
8vo.  1880. 

From  the  Author,  W.  G.  Fretton,  Esq.,  F.S. A. :— Miscellaneous  Reprints,  &c., 
as  follows : 

1.  "  Buried  Coventry."     (Perry,  Printer,  Warwick.) 

2.  "  Fortified  Coventry."     From  the  Coventry  Times,  March  9,  1870. 

3.  Associations  of  the  Princes  of  Wales  with  Coventry.     March  5,  1872. 

4.  Subterranean  Coventry.     March  Hth,  1876. 

5.  Local  Nomenclature.     The  Origin  of  the  names  of  streets,  lanes,  and 
other  localities  in  Coventry. 
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6.  Coventry  and  its  Antiquities.     July  22nd,  1873. 

7.  Ancient  Guilds  and  Modern  Friendly  Societies. 

8.  The  Monastic  Buildings  of  Coventry. 

9.  On  the  Coach  from  Coventry  to  Birmingham. 

10.  Sand  and  Sandstones,  with  special  reference  to  the  English  Coast 
Sands. 

11.  The  Forest  of  Arden.     A  sketch  of  its  historical,  memorial,  and  other 
Famous  Trees. 

12.  Whitley  and  its  Groves. 

13.  Notes  on  Ancient  Chirurgery.     With  special  reference  to  local  pro- 
visions in  the  olden  times. 

14.  The  Rev.  William  Hawkins  Woodward. 

15.  The  Artizan,  his  Recreations  and  Hobbies. 

16.  Gleanings  from  God's  Acre. 

17.  The  Fullers'  Guild,  Coventry.     March  4th,  1879. 

18.  Antiquarian  Losses  in  Coventry  during  a  century  and  a  half.     May  21, 
1879. 

19.  Municipal    Regalia,   Seals   and   Coinage,   of    the   City    of    Coventry. 
March  2nd,  1880. 

20.  Notes  on  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  or  St.  Nicholas,  Coventry.    (From 
the  "  Reliquary.") 

21.  Oddfellows'  Almanack,  1880-81.     Extracted  from  the  List  of  Lodges. 
12mo.     Manchester,  1880. 

22.  King's  Head  Hotel,  Coventry. 

23.  Craven  Arms  Hotel.     1880. 

24.  Collins'  County  Geographies.     Warwickshire,  Leicester  and  Rutland*, 
Northampton,  and  Worcestershire.     Four  parts.     12mo.     London. 

From  the  Author :— The  Coventry  Cross.  By  T.  W.  Whitley.  8vo.  Warwick, 
1880. 

From  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire: — Transactions.  Session 
1879-80.  Vol.  xxxii.  8vo.  Liverpool,  1880. 

From  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art:  — Report  and  Transactions.  Vol.  xii.  8vo.  Plymouth,  1880. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London : — The  Chronicle.  New  Series.  Vol. 
xx.  No.  79.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Camden  Society: — Publications,  New  Series.  XXVI.  Documents 
illustrating  the  History  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Edited  by  W.  Sparrow 
Simpson,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  XXVII.  The  Hamilton  Papers ;  being  selections 
from  Original  Letters.  1638—1650.  Edited  by  S.  R.  Gardiner.  XXVIII. 
Three  Fifteenth- Century  Chronicles,  with  Historical  Memoranda,  by  John 
Stowe,  the  Antiquary.  Edited  by  James  Gairdner.  3  vols.  4to.  London, 
1880. 

From  H.M.  Secretary  of  State,  Home  Department:— By  the  Queen.  A  Pro- 
clamation further  proroguing  Parliament  to  Thursday,  6th  January,  1881. 
Given  at  Windsor,  27th  Nov.  1880,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  reign. 
Folio  Broadsheet  (2  copies). 

From  the  Author  : — Memoir  of  Henry  Clay.  By  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  8vo. 
Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  1880. 

From  the  Author  : — A  History  of  the  Family  of  Fortescue  in  all  its  Branches. 
By  Thomas  (Fortescue)  &ord  Clermont.  Second  Edition.  4to.  London, 

1880. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  ii.  No.  12.  New 
Monthly  Series.  December.  8vo.  London,  1880. 
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A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  Lord  Clermont  for 
his  donation  of  a  copy  of  the  Second  Edition  of  his  History  of 
the  Family  of  Fortescue. 

MRS.  HARTSHORNE,  through  Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  exhi- 
bited and  presented  two  copies  of  an  autotype  reduction  from  a 
drawing  made  by  her,  dated  "  F.  M.  Kerrich,  June  12,  1828," 
from  the  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  of  England,  by  Lucas  de  Heere, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerrich,  F.S.A.,  in  1828.  Dimensions,  Ill- 
inches  by  8|  inches. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  made  a  Communication  on 
the  Present  Condition  of  the  Christian  Antiquities  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia  as  a  sequel 
to  his  previous  papers  on  the  same  subject.  The  paper  was 
copiously  illustrated  by  plans  and  photographs. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  December  9th,  1880. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Belles-Lettres,  and  Arts  of  Rouen : — Precis 
Analytique  des  Travaux  pendant  1'annee  1878-79.     8vo.     Rouen,  1879. 

From  the  Author,  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  :— 

1.  Lower  Ettington  :    its  Manor  House   and   Church.      Second  Edition. 
Privately  printed.     4to.    London,  1880. 

2.  Memoir  of  Sir  Horatio  Shirley,  K.C.B.,  written  in  the  year  1879.     [No. 
29  of  thirty  copies  privately  printed.]     8vo.     London,  1880. 

From  the  Author,  John  Cook,  Esq.  : — 

1.  Historical  Notes  on  Beverley.    8vo.    Hull,  1880. 

2.  A  Few  Local  Topographical  Notes  suggested  by  some  Old  Deeds.     8vo. 
Hull,  1880. 

General  PITT  RIVERS,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  an 
Account  of  Excavations  on  the  site  of  Caesar's  Camp  at  Folke- 
stone, which  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia,  with  plans, 
and  with  a  selection  of  illustrations  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  found. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  December  16th,  1880. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  Major  W.  Cooper  Cooper,  F.S.A.  : — Dunno's  Originals  :  containing  a 
sort  of  real,  traditional,  and  conjectural  History  of  the  Antiquities  of  Dun- 
stable  and  its  vicinity.  From  the  original  edition,  by  the  late  W.  Nicholls. 
8vo.  Dunstable,  1855. 

From  the  Author  :— Cuthberht  of  Lindisfarne  :  his  Life  and  Times.  By  Alfred 
C.  Fryer.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  January  13th,  1881,  and  a  List  was  read  of  the  Can- 
didates to  be  balloted  for. 

E.  K.  ROBSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Collection  of  Photo- 
graphs of  Old  London,  as  issued  by  a  Society  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  so  recording  the  existence  of  interesting  remains  in 
the  Metropolis. 

Sir  HENRY  DRYDEN,  Bart.,  exhibited  a  leaden  Bulla  of  Pope 
Alexander  III.  (1 159-1 181)  which  had  been  discovered,  in 
November  1880,  by  the  Eev.  G.  Richardson,  of  Badby,  North- 
amptonshire, while  digging  in  his  garden  in  a  spot  about  90 
feet  W.  by  N.  of  the  N.W.  buttress  of  the  church  tower. 
Along  with  it  were  found  some  human  vertebrae,  and  an  iron 
arrowhead,  which  came  to  pieces  on  being  handled.  A  few 
inches  below  these  remains  were  two  or  three  pieces  of  the  leg- 
bone  of  a  horse,  or  cow,  or  ox.  Around  them  was  black  earth. 
The  BuDa  was  of  the  ordinary  type,  with  the  name  of  the  Pope 
on  one  side  and  the  heads  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  on  the 
other. 

J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Tile  from 
Colwall  church,  Herefordshire,  which  he  thus  described  : — 

"  This  tile  was  found  when  the  old  chancel  of  Colwall  church, 
Herefordshire,  was  pulled  down  in  1865  ;  it  is  round,  7^.  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation.  The  drawing  is 
rude,  and  the  impression  seems  to  have  received  some  damage 
when  the  clay  was  still  moist,  before  the  tile  was  fired.  It  repre- 
sents (See  woodcut)  a  man  digging,  and  is,nodoubt,  one  of  a  series 
representing  the  labours  of  the  months.  Its  date  seems  to  be 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Mr,  James  Fowler, 
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F.S.A.,  says  that  this  tile  is,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  quite 
unique,  and  that  there  is  no  other  tile  known  which  represents 
distinctly  one  of  the  labours  of  the  months.  But  he  points  out 
that  its  size  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  certain  roundels  which 


TILE  FROM  COLWALL  CHURCH.     Scale  £  linear. 

remain  in  position  in  one  of  the  chancel-steps  in  Bredon  church, 
Worcestershire,  and  which  are  so  far  worn  that  no  trace  of  the 
devices  they  have  borne  can  now  be  found ;  but  the  names  of 
the  months  may  still  be  made  out  on  the  tiles  which  surround 
the  roundels.  As  Bredon  is  not  twenty  miles  from  Colwall  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  tile  before  us,  and  those  at  Bredon, 
are  of  the  same  set.  Perhaps  they  were  made  at  Malvern, 
which  lies  between  the  two  places.  In  Mr.  Fowler's  paper 
on  '  Mediaeval  Representations  of  the  Months  and  Seasons ' 
(Archaeologia,  vol.  xliv.  pp.  167-170)  are  given  several  ex- 
amples of  the  months  being  represented  in  paving  tiles  by  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  in  a  note  on  the  present  tile  he  says  : — 
'  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  these  rough  pavers,  whether 
representing  signs  of  the  zodiac  or  labours  of  the  month,  were 
executed  in  precisely  the  same  spirit,  or  under  the  influence  of 
precisely  the  same  ideas,  as  the  magnificent  marble  or  mosaic 
floors  those  who  built  this  church  may  be  presumed  to  have  seen 
or  heard  of  in  Italy  or  France,  and  which  possessed  an  interest 
and  fascination  to  the  Gothic  builders  unknown  to  us  who  have 
not  to  look  at  sky  or  '  abbay  orologge  '  for  time,  but  carry 
it  in  our  pocket ;  who  see  not  in  the  unbinding  of  the  sweet 
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influences  of  the  Pleiades  or  loosing  of  the  bands  of  Orion*  the 
preparation  of  the  earth  for  spade  or  ploughshare ;  and  who 
neither  know  the  ordinances  of  the  Heavens  nor  can  set  the 
dominion  thereof  in  the  earth.'  f  The  Colwall  tile  is  now  to  be 
replaced  in  the  church  from  which  it  has  been  removed.  It  will 
be  let  into  the  wall  of  the  aisle  where  it  can  easily  be  examined, 
and  will  not  be  subject  to  wear  nor  in  danger  of  being  lost." 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  also  exhibited  a  rubbing  of  a  quadrangu- 
lar plate  or  brass,  from  the  same  church,  which  had  been 
removed  when  the  church  was  restored  in  1865.  This  plate 
was  part  of  a  larger  monument,  and  commemorated  Elizabeth 
Harford,  wife  of  Anthony  Harford.  Date,  circa  1590.  It  has 
now  been  put  back  in  the  church. 

J.  H.  MIDDLETON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  made  the  following  commu- 
nications, in  a  letter  to  the  Director,  on  two  Drawings  which  he 
exhibited : — 

1.  "In  Deerhurst  priory  church,  in  this  county,  there  is  an 
interesting  monumental  brass,  dated  A.D.  1400,  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  John  Cassy,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  his  wife, 
Anne.     Over  the  main  figures  of  the  judge  and  his  wife  were 
two  small  figures  let  separately  into  the  Purbeck  marble  matrix, 
representing  their  'Avouries.' 

The  one  over  the  lady's  head — a  graceful  representation  of  St. 
Ann  teaching  the  Blessed  Virgin — is  still  in  its  place,  but  the  other, 
a  figure  of  St.  John  Baptist,  has  been  stolen  within  the  last  few 
years.  If  you  will  kindly  make  this  known  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  it  may  possibly  lead  to  the  restoration  of 
the  missing  figure,  which  may  some  day  be  offered  for  sale  to 
one  of  our  Fellows  or  be  found  in  some  curiosity  shop.  I 
enclose  a  tracing  from  a  rubbing  of  this  little  figure  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  John  Medland  several  years  ago. 

2.  A  short  while  since  Mr.  Edward  Peacock,  F.S.A.,  called 
our  attention  to  the  rarity  of  dated  Communion  Tables  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     See  ante,  p.  68. 

I  send  you  a  drawing  of  a  very  elaborate  oak  table  with  the 
date,  1633,  inlaid  in  box  on  the  edge  of  the  top.  It  belongs  to 
Brinkworth  church,  near  Malmesbury.  The  date  is,  I  think, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Bottesford  example  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Peacock." 

C.  R.  B.  KING,  Esq.,  by  permission  of  the  Eev.  C.  W.  Stubbs, 
exhibited  an  example  of  a  very  rare  class  of  Instrumenta  Eccle- 

*  Job  xxxviii.  31.  t  Ibid.  33. 
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siastica,  called  a  Chrismatory,  which  has  been  recently  discovered 
in  the  course  of  repairs  at  Granborough  church,  Bucks.  Mr. 
King  states  that  it  was  discovered  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  near  the 
chancel  arch,  into  which  one  of  the  beams  of  the  rood  gallery 
had  probably  formerly  been.  The  following  remarks  on  this 
object  were  made  by  G.  KNIGHT  WATSON,  Esq.,  Secretary: — 

"  This  Chrismatory  (which  derives  its  name  from  one  of  the 
three  oils  it  contained,  the  Sanctum  Chrisma,  the  other  two 
being  the  Oleum  Infirmorum  and  the  Oleum  Catechumen  orum*) 
may  be  described  as  a  pewter  box,  6£  inches  in  length,  2J- 
inches  broad,  and  2J  inches  high,  raised  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  from  the  ground  by  legs  at  the  four  corners,  which  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  shape  of  four  lions  sitting.  (See  woodcut 
1  and  4.)  The  remains  of  a  hinge  with  its  pin  at  the  back  of 
the  upper  surface  points  to  the  existence  of  a  lid,  of  which,  in 
fact,  two  fragments  remain  (See  woodcut  2  and  3),  in  one  of 
which  is  the  small  tube  which  adjusts  itself  readily  to  the 
pin  of  the  hinge.  The  other  and  larger  fragment  has  at  the 
summit  a  pierced  and  engrailed  ridge  which  (for  reasons  pre- 
sently to  be  mentioned)  seems  to  indicate  that  the  lid  was  not 
flat  but  high-pitched.  On  lifting  the  lid  we  find  three  cir- 
cular perforations,  1J  inch  in  diameter,  made  to  receive  three 
cylindrical  pots  with  a  flanged  neck,  nearly  2  inches  deep,  very 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  inkpot  of  a  modern  inkstand. 
One  of  these  pots  is  here  figured,  5.  Each  pot  has  had  its  lid, 
of  which  two  still  remain,  and  each  of  the  remaining  lids  has 
at  one  time  had  its  button  or  knob,  wherewith  to  raise  or 
detach  it.  On  so  raising  these  two  lids  we  find  fastened  to 
their  under  surface  a  metal  prong  1£  inch  in  length  (See 
woodcut,  6)  ;  one  of  these  still  retains  the  hook  at  the  end, 
which  was  probably  used  to  lift  up  the  tow  or  cotton-wool 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pot  containing  the  oil,  and  so  to  moisten 
either  the  thumb  of  the  priest,  or  the  persons  of  the  sick,  &c. 
Fragments  of  some  fibrous  material  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots.  The  presence  of  this  material  seems  to  be  best  explained 
by  the  words  of  the  Rituale  Romanum — '  ut  effusionis  pericu- 
fc  lum  caveatur,  commodum  erit  in  his  vasculis  bombaciem  seu 
'  quid  simile  habere,  Oleo  sacro,  et  Chrismate  separatim  perfu- 
1  sum,  in  quo  pollex,  cum  opus  est,  ad  inungendum  immittatur.' 
The  necessity  of  keeping  the  three  oils  in  distinct  compartments 
is  insisted  on  by  Archbishop  .ZElfric  in  his  Epistle  entitled 

*  In  the  case  of  a  Chrismatory  at  Lincoln  {Sec  Inventory  in  Dngdale's  Monas- 
ticon)  the  three  receptacles  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  S.  C.  I.  A  locus 
classic  us  on  the  subject  of  these  oils  will  be  found  in  the  Supplementum  of 
Nieoluus  de  Ausmo,  s.  v.  Oleum  sanctum  sine  Chrisma. 


To  face  p.  430. 
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'  Quando  dividis  Chrisma,'  printed  in  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws, 
&c.  fol.  p.  464,  where  we  read — '  Ye  ought  to  have  three  flasks 
'  ready  for  the  three  oils,  for  we  dare  not  put  them  together 
'  in  one  oil  vessel,  because  each  of  them  is  hallowed  apart  for 
6  a  particular  service.' 

In  the  Society's  Proceedings  for  March  23rd,  1871  (vol.  v. 
p.  117),  attention  was  called  to  a  representation  of  one  of 
these  tripartite  Chrismatories  in  Strutt's  Heorda,  vol.  ii.  pi.  57, 
where  a  box,  very  similar  in  its  arrangements  to  the  Gran- 
borough  example,  is  seen  in  the  hands  of  a  server,  when  the 
bishop  is  ministering  extreme  unction  to  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Reference  was  also  there  made  to  an  example 
of  such  a  box  which  had  been  found  at  St.  Martin's  church, 
Canterbury.  This  box  is  thus  described  in  Mr.  Dunkin's  Report 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Archseological  Association  at 
Canterbury,  4to.  1844  : — *  An  inkstand  of  the  fourteenth  century 
6  was  found  on  the  wallplate  of  the  nave  when  the  roof  was 
'  removed.'  Having  learned  from  Mr.  Bloxam  that  this  object 
when  he  saw  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Chess- 
hyre,  the  then  incumbent  of  St.  Martin's,  I  wrote  to  my  friend 
Canon  Robertson,  of  Canterbury,  who  informed  me  that  it  was 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Chesshyre,  and  through  the  kindness 
of  that  lady  this  second  example  has  been  sent  up  for  exhibition, 
and  is  on  the  table  to-night.  It  is  a  brass  box  6  inches  Jong, 
2  inches  broad,  and  2  inches  high.  (See  woodcut,  7.)  The  lid 
is  high-pitched  with  slanting  gable  ends,  nearly  equilateral,  and 
surmounted  by  a  vertical  crest  or  ridge  pierced  with  quaterfoils. 
The  extreme  height  of  the  lid  is  2f  inches.  That  of  the  vertical 
crest  or  ridge  is  f  inch.  The  lid  is  attached  behind  by  two  hinges, 
each  i  inch  broad,  and  of  which  the  raised  plates  are  riveted  to 
the  back  and  lid  of  the  box.  The  lid  is  fastened,  not  locked, 
by  a  hasp,  attached  by  a  plate  to  the  lid,  and  dropping  on  to  a 
moveable  catch  on  the  face  of  the  box.  The  upper  and  lower 
edges  of  the  box,  and  the  ridge,  are  mounted  with  mouldings 
attached  by  rivets.  On  opening  the  lid  the  same  arrangements 
are  exposed  to  view  as  in  the  Granborough  example ;  but  they 
are  in  a  still  less  perfect  condition.  The  three  oil-pots  are  all  of 
them  in  fragments,  and  to  none  of  them  are  the  lids  now  re- 
maining. At  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  however,  we  find  similar 
traces  of  some  fibrous  material.  The  pots,  unlike  the  box  itself, 
are  of  pewter. 

In  the  Handbook  of  English  Ecclesiology,  published  by  the 
Ecclesiological — lateCamden — Society,  12mo.  1847,  examples  are 
given  of  Chrismatories  which  are  attached  to,  and,  in  fact,  are 
cut  out  of  the  same  stone,  as  the  font.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  is  at  Youlgreave,  in  Derbyshire.  Instances  are  also 
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quoted  of  niches,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  font,  in  walls 
or  piers.  I  would  submit  that  these  niches  may  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  metal  boxes,  such  as  those  exhibited 
this  evening.  The  subject  is  one  of  some  ^interest,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  exhibition  of  these  two  examples  may  call  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  hitherto  supposed  they  were  the 
possessors  of  a  mediaeval  inkstand."  * 

MAJOR  COOPER  COOPER,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Hose,  Eural  Dean  and  Eector  of 
Dunstable,  a  handsome  embroidered  Herse  Cloth  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  on  which  he  communicated  the  following 
remarks  : — 

u  At  the  period  when  this  Pall  was  made  an^d  presented  Dun- 
stable  was  a  large  and  prosperous  town,  covering  a  much  larger 
area  than  at  present.  It  had  been  the  abode  of  Royalty  and 
had  possessed  a  royal  palace  which  was  subsequently  given  to 
the  Priory  and  Convent.  'It  had  a  splendid  Priory  Church, 
about  one-third  of  which  now  remains  as  evidence  of  its  former 
magnificence.  It  had  also  several  religious  houses  and  con- 
vents, which  were  rich  in  all  kinds  of  ornaments  and  decora- 
tions. 

The  earliest  account  I  can  find  of  this  Pall  or  Herse  Cloth  is 
printed  from  '  Steele's  Collection  for  Dun  staple  in  Com'  Bed- 
ford, 1714,'  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britain 
nica,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

4  Near  to  the  last,  on  the 'south  side,  lies  a  grey  marble,  in- 
laid with  brass,  with  the  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  in  their 
winding-sheets.  Under  them  is  written  :  4  Off  yo  charite  py  for 
the  soule  of  Henry  Fayrey  and  Agnes  his  wife,  which  lyeth 
buried  under  this  stone ;  and  the  said  Henry  decessid  the 
xxvin  dai  of  December,  An0  Dni,  MCCCCCXVI.' 

Under  the  inscription  are  five  sons  and  as  many  daughters. 

At  each  corner  of  the  stone  is  a  small  round  plate  of  brass, 
on  which  are  engraved  the  types  of  the  four  evangelists,  viz., 
an  angel,  a  lion,  a  bull,  and  an  eagle. 

At  this  town  is  kept  a  funeral  pall,  now  used  to  cover  the 
corpse  at  the  interment  of  some  of  this  parish,  for  which  is  paid 
sixpence,  that  is  always  given  to  the  poor  by  its  keeper,  at  pre- 
sent Mr.  Miller. 

It  is  still,  notwithstanding  its  age,  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as 

*  For  other  examples  of  or  references  to  Chrismatories,  See  Proceedings,  vol.  ii. 
p.  186;  vol.  iii.  p.  142.  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  134.  British 
Archaeological  Association,  vol.  vi.  p.  125. 
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at  first  making ;  and  was  the  gift  of  the  above-mentioi%d  Henry 
Fayrey  and  Agnes  his  wife,  unto  a  fraternity  or  brotherhood 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  this  town  of  Duustaple. 

It  is  made  of  the  richest  crimson  and  gold  brocade  imaginable, 
and  so  exquisitely  and  curiously  wrought,  that  it  puzzles  the 
greatest  artists  of  weaving  now  living  to  so  much  as  guess  at  the 
manner  of  its  performance.  It  is  6  feet  4  inches  long  by  2  feet 

2  inches  broad,  from  whence  hangs  down  a  border  of  purple 
velvet  13  inches  deep,  whereon  is  lively  and  most  richly  worked 
with  a  needle  St.  John  the  Baptist,  between  fourteen  men  and 
thirteen  women,  all  kneeling.      Under  the  foremost  is  written 
Henry  Fayrey  and  Agries  Fayrey,  between  the  arms  of  the 
Mercers,  viz.  :-r- 

G.  a  demi-virgin  with  her  hair  dishevelled,  crowned,  issuing 
out  (and  within  an  orle)  of  clouds,  all  proper.  A.  on  a  fess 
compone  B.  and  G.  3  annulets  0.  between  6  crosses  bottone  S. 
[Butler,  Lord  Mayor  of  London].  With  the  Haberdashers' 
arms,  Barry  nebule  of  6  A.  and  B.  on  a  bend  G.  a  lion  passant 
guardant  0. 

And  on  a  shield  party  per  pale  0.  and  B.  a  chevron  between 

3  eagles  displayed  counter-changed,  as  many  lozenges  A.  on  a 
chief  G.     [Fayrey,   Portcullis  Pursuivant,  temp.    EDW.    VI.] 
Thus  are  the  sides  ;  but  at  the  ends  is  only  St,  John  between  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife.     Under   them   is  written  John  and 
Mary  Fayrey.' 

Of  the  brass  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  above  extract 
an  engraving  is  fortunately  preserved  in  Fisher's  Bedfordshire, 
pi.  32.  The  brass  itself  was  extant  only  ten  years  ago,  but  was 
stolen  during  the  restoration  of  the  church;  an  occurrence 
which,  I  fear,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  On  comparing  this 
plate  with  the  Herse  Cloth  we  shall  find  that  the  costumes  (as 
might  be  expected)  have  a  remarkable  resemblance,  especially 
as  regards  the  singular  diamond-shaped  head-dress  of  the 
women ,  and  the  long  coats,  with  hanging  sleeves,  of  the  men. 

In  Nichols'  Bedfordshire,  p.  76,  the  cloth  is  erroneously  de- 
scribed as  an  altar-cloth,  though  its  ( occasional  use  '  as  a  pall  is 
admitted.  The  restoration  of  the  cloth  to  the  town  of  Dun- 
stable  is  curious.  It  appears  that  one  of  the  Miller  family  who 
then  possessed  it  was  in  straitened  circumstances  and  was 
obliged  to  borrow  money  of  a  friend,  leaving  this  pall  as  secu- 
rity, and  stating  that  if  the  money  was  not  repaid  in  a  given 
time  the  lender  was  to  consider  it  his  own.  This  Mr.  Miller 
died  shortly  afterwards  at  Genoa.  The  lender  afterwards  ascer- 
tained where  the  pall-cloth  had  come  from  and  presented  it  to 
Mr.  Hose. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  E 
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The  following  is  a  description  of  the  work  upon  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  brocade,  i.e.,  on  the  velvet  border : — 

St.  John  the  Baptist  is  represented  in  the  centre  of  each  side 
and  end,  and  in  three  out  of  the  four  representations  the  same 
figure  is  repeated.  In  each  he  is  represented  clothed  in  a  tunic 
and  a  kind  of  cloak ;  his  arms  and  legs  are  bare.  There  is  a 
golden  nimbus  over  his  head  and  his  attitude  is  that  of  preach- 
ing ;  he  is  standing  behind  an  imaginary  pulpit,  made  of  two 
upright  branches,  in  the  forks  of  which  a  horizontal  branch  is 
placed  the  height  of  his  waist ;  he  stands  on  a  green  plot  of 
grass. 

The  fourth  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  full  face  and  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer ;  it  is  without  the  nimbus. 

On  each  side  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  there  are  fourteen  men 
and  thirteen  women ;  some  have  the  hands  raised  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer.  Four  of  the  men  on  each  side  wear  chaplets  or 
wreaths ;  the  leading  figure  having  a  golden  ornament  or  badge. 
In  front  of  him  is  inscribed  the  name  of  Henri  Fayrey.  His  dress 
is  a  green  tunic ;  his  sleeves  are  blue ;  he  wears  long  stockings  and 
square-toed  shoes  ;  a  wallet  is  suspended  from  his  waist.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  dresses  on  either  side  of  the 
ladies  on  each  side  ;  three  wear  the  diamond-shaped  head-dress; 
the  others  have  small  round  caps  fastened  under  the  chin  by  a 
broad  band  covering  the  ears.  Their  bodices  cover  the  neck 
and  reach  to  the  waist.  A  long  tunic  sloping  behind  covers  a 
skirt  having  a  short  train.  The  sleeves  are  large  and  hanging. 

The  ends  have  the  figures  of  John  and  Mary  Fayrey  kneeling 
on  cushions  with  the  hands  raised  as  in  prayer. 

Each  of  these  ladies  wears  the  diamond-shaped  head-dress, 
and  each  has  a  reticule  suspended  from  her  waist. 

Their  respective  names  are  below  the  figures,  viz.,  John 
Fayrey  and  Mary  Fayrey. 

Behind  each  figure  is  a  woolpack  with  a  device,  looking  like  a 
merchant's  mark ;  the  letters  J.  F.  being  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  faces  of  these  figures  are  remarkable,  they  are  em- 
broidered in  silk  and  show  a  great  variety  of  feature  and  expres- 
sion, and  are  most  artistic." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  January  13th,  188lv 
HENRY  REEVE,  Esq.  C.B.  D.C.L.  V.P.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  (National  Institute  of 
France) : — Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  Pannee  1880.  Quatrieme  Serie, 
Tome  viii.  Bulletin  de  Juillet-Aout-Septembre.  8vo.  Paris,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature: — Transactions.  Second  Series.  Vol. 
xii.-Part  2.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association: — Archaeologia  Camhrensis. 
Fourth  Series.  No.  44.  [Completing  Vol.  xi.]  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Author: — A  Chronological  Table  of  Buildings  in  Rome  ;  with  the 
chief  contemporary  events,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index.  Reprinted  from  the 
"Archaeology  of  Rome,"  by  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.  (For  private  cir- 
culation only.")  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Author: — Etudes  Paleoethnologiques  dans  le  Bassin  du  Rhone. 
Premier  Age  du  Fer.  Par  Ernest  Chantre.  Necropoles  et  Tumulus. 
Two  vols ;  Text  and  Album  of  Plates,  4to  and  folio.  Paris  and  Lyons, 
1880. 

From  the  Editor:— The  Athenaeum.    2  vols.    4to.    London,  1880. 

From  the  Editor,  George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.:— The  Builder.  Vols. 
xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  Fol.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.: — The  Art  Journal.  Vol.  xix. 
(N.S.)  4to.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Editor: — Notes  and  Queries.  Vols.  xi.  and  xii.  5th  Series.  4to. 
London,  1880. 

From  the  Society  of  Arts:— Their  Journal.  Vols.  xxviii. — ix.  8vo.  London, 
1880. 

From  the  Photographic  Society: — The  Photographic  Journal.  New  Series. 
Vol.  iv.,  Nos.  3—8,  and  Vol.  v.,  Nos.  1—3.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Editor,  E.  Arber,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— 

The  English  Scholar's  Library  of  Old  and  Modern  Works. 

9.  [Rev.  John  Udall.]     A  Demonstration  of  Discipline.     [July — Novem- 
ber, 1588.] 

10.  [Richard  Stanyhurst.]      -<Eneis  I.— IV.,  with  other  poetical  Devices. 
[June.]     1582. 

11.  Martin  Marprelate.     The  Epistle.     [September — November,  1588.] 

12.  Robert  Greene,  M.A.    Menaphon.    1589. 

Four  numbers.     Small  4to.    London,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Society: — Proceedings.    Vol.  xxxi.    No.  207.    8vo.    London, 

1880. 

From  the  Author: — A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Roman  Villa  near  Brading, 
Isle  of  Wight.  Reprinted  from  the  "  Antiquary."  By  Cornelius  Nichol- 
son, F.G.S.,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Author: — Early  Reprints  for  English  Readers,  John  Gerson.  By 
H.  E.  Reynolds,  M. A.  4to.  London,  1880. 

2  E  2 
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From  the  Author:— Supplemento  a  Colleccao  de  Tratados.  Tomo  xv.  do  Sup- 
plemento,  e  xxiii.  da  Collec9ao.  Por  J,  F.  Judice  Biker.  8vo.  Lisbon, 
1880. 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna  (Philosophisch-Historische 
Classe):— 

1.  Sitzungsberichte.    xcvi.  band,  heft  2,  3.     8vo.    Vienna,  1880. 

2.  Archiv  fur  osterreichische  Geschichte.    Band  lx.,  half te  2,  Band  Ixi.,  und 
Baud  Ixii.,  halfte  1.    8vo.    Vienna,  1880. 

From  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker,  M.A.:— Part  IX.     Gloucestershire  Notes  and 

Queries.    8vo.    London,  1881. 
From   the    Royal    Geographical    Society :— Proceedings.      Vol.    iii.,    No.    1. 

January.    8vo.    London,  1881. 
From  the  Editor:— The  Church  Builder.    No.  V.    New  Issue. 'January.    8vo. 

London,  1881. 
From  the  Author:— The   Stamford  Mint.     Supplement.    By  Samuel  Sharp, 

Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.      Reprinted  from  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  N.S. 

Vol.  xx.    Pages  205—225.    8vo.    London,  1880. 
From  the  Author,   Thomas  Eerslake,  Esq.:— The  Word  "Metropolis."    The 

Ancient  Word  "  Anglo-Saxon."    Anglo-Saxon  Bristol,  and  fossil  Taunton. 

Three  Essays.    8vo.    Bristol,  1880. 
From  the  Council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London: — Report  for  the  Year  1880. 

With  List  of  Members.    8vo.    London,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts: — Exhibition  of  Works  by  the  Old  Masters, 
and  by  Deceased  Masters  of  the  British  School.  Including  a  special  collec- 
tion of  Works  by  Holbein  and  his  School.  Winter  Exhibition,  1880.  8vo. 
London. 

From  the  Author : — Remarks  on  Prof.  Mahaffy 's  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Epic  Poetry,  in  his  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature.  By  F. 
A.  Paley,  M.A.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Historical  Society  for  Lower  Saxony:— 

1.  Zeitschrift,  Jahrgang  1880  ;  und  42  Nachricht.    8vo.     Hanover,  1880. 

2.  Systematisches  Repertorium  der  im  "  Vaterlandischen  Archiv,"  in  der 
"  Zeitschrift  des  historischen  Vereins  fur  Niedersachsen,"  und  im  "  Hanno- 
verschen  Magazin  "  enhaltenen  Abhandlungen.     8vo.    Hanover,  1880. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association : — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxvi. 
Part  4.  [Completing  the  Vol.]  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — The 
Archaelogical  Journal.  Vol.  xxxvii.  No.  148.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  M.  Ernest 
Chantre  for  his  donation  to  the  Library. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  (Chap.  III. 
§  3)  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  Fellows  who,  on  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1880,  were  in  arrear  of  their  subscriptions,  was  ordered  to 
be  suspended. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  Ballot,  no  Papers 
were  read. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8 '45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9 '30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  Candidates  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected : — 
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William  Henry  Richardson,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Edward  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Rev.  William  Wigan  Harvey. 

Eev.  Thomas  Kenrick  Hall. 

Rev.  David  Eichard  Thomas. 

Robert  Alexander  Douglas  Lithgow,  Esq. 

Rev.  Joseph  Woodfall  Ebsworth. 

Rev.  James  Simpson. 

James  Stirling  Dyce,  Esq. 

Somers  Clarke,  jun.  Esq. 

Alfred  Granger  Hutt,  Esq. 

John  Tolhurst,  Esq. 

Robert  William  Cochran  Patrick,  Esq.  M.P. 

William  Blake  Richmond,  Esq. 

The  two  last  named  Candidates  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Council  propter  merita  under  the  pro  visions  of  the  Statutes, 
Chap.  I.  §  3. 


Thursday,  January  20th,  1881. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Editor:— -The  Likeness  of  Christ :  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  veri- 
similitude of  the  received  Likeness  of  Our  Blessed  Lord.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Heaphy.  Edited  by  Wyke  Bayliss,  F.S.A.  Folio.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  : — Notes  upon  a 
Denarius  of  Augustus  Caesar,  a  Paper  read  before  the  Society  February  6, 
1880.  By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1880. 

From  the  Author:— Supplemento  a  Collecsao  de  Tratados.  Tomi  xvii.  e  xviii. 
do  Supplemento  e  xxv.  e  xxvi.  da  Collecsao.  Por  J.  F.  Judice  Biker.  8vo. 

Lisbon,  1880. 

From  Mrs.  Forster  : — 

1.  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Books  of  John  Forster,  at   Palace   Gate 
House,  Kensington,  prepared  by  Henry  E.  Rawlins.     8vo.     London,  1876. 

2.  Portrait  of  John  Forster.     Engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens. 

3.  Mr.  Forster's  Library,  Palace  Gate  House,  Kensington.    From  a  Draw- 
ing by  John  Watkins,  taken  shortly  after  Mr.  Forster's  death.    Wood 
engraving. 

A  Special  Vote  was  awarded  to  Wyke  Bayliss,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
for  his  donation  to  the  library. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President,  the  following  gentlemen 
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were  appointed  Auditors  of  the  Society's  Accounts  for  the  past 
year : — 

H.  S.  Milman,  Esq. 

Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

G.  W.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq. 

H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth  and  Somers  Clarke,  jun.  Esq. 
were  admitted  Fellows. 

C.  R.  B.  KING,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  lithograph 
from  a  drawing  made  by  himself,  in  1877,  representing  the 
Altar  Canopy  or  Baldacchino  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Totnes, 
erected  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  removed  in 
1877.  This  exhibition  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  The  altar-piece  lately  removed  from  the  chancel  of  this  church 
deserves  some  notice  from  its  exceptional  character,  forming,  as 
it  did,  a  canopy  under  which  the  altar  stood.  Before  proceeding 
to  describe  this  particular  example,  I  would  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  canopies  generally. 

Canopies  of  varying  form,  under  the  name  of  ciborium,  taber- 
nacle, or  baldacchino,  have  been  used  in  connexion  with  church 
furniture  and  services  for  many  centuries,  the  earliest  known 
instance  being  one  in  the  church  of  St.  George  at  Thessalonica. 
They  were  more  general  in  Italy  than  in  other  parts  of  Western 
Europe.  When  connected  with  an  altar  the  usual  form  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  four  detached  pillars  supporting  a  velarium 
or  veil  stretched  on  the  top,  and  having  curtains  hanging  be- 
tween the  columns  to  enclose  the  altar.  In  later  times  the 
curtain  and  veil  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  fitting 
partook  more  of  the  character  of  an  architectural  structure. 
Mediaeval  instances  occur  in  several  churches  in  Rome,  in  St. 
Mark's,  Venice,  and  elsewhere,  but  the  use  of  such  structures 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  during 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  earliest  instances  of  altar  canopies  in  England  that  I 
know  of  are  those  of  Winchester  Cathedral  and  Tong  Church, 
in  Salop.  The  former  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Charles  L, 
and  was  removed  about  the  year  1820.  It  consisted  of  a  flat 
canopy  or  tester  of  oak,  attached  by  its  back  edge  to  the  stone 
screen  behind  the  high  altar,  and  maintained  in  a  horizontal 
position  without  any  visible  supports.  The  outer  parts  were 
enriched  by  an  elaborately  moulded  cornice  with  cresting  above, 
and  carved  festoons  depending  below  the  cornice.  This  example 
is  shown  in  Plate  xxiv.  of  Britton's  work  on  Winchester 
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Cathedral.  The  canopy  at  Tong  I  have  not  seen,  but  from  the 
descriptions  I  have  received,  I  believe  that  it  belongs  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  of  oak,  suspended  by  rods  from  the 
chancel  roof. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  designed  a  baldacchino  for  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  following  the  character  of  that  erected  by  Bernini  in 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  in  the  year  1633,  having  four  columnar 
supports,  carrying  a  roof,  the  whole  standing  quite  detached ; 
this,  however,  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

Wren  in  several  of  his  churches  gave  a  quasi  baldacchino 
appearance  to  the  oak  panelling  with  which  he  usually  lined  the 
east  walls,  but  the  columns  were  generally  attached  to,  or  but 
little  detached  from,  the  panelling,  so  that  the  altar  did  not 
actually  stand  under  the  pediment  or  cornice  which  surmounted 
the  columns. 

Wren's  pupil,  Hawksmoor,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Wool- 
noth,  by  the  Mansion  House,  erected  in  1716,  placed  a  richly- 
carved  oak  baldachino,  standing  against  the  east  wall.  The 
canopy  has  a  depth  or  projection  of  several  feet,  so  that  the 
holy  table  stands  entirely  beneath  it.  The  same  architect,  in  the 
church  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  placed  a  somewhat  similar, 
though  plainer  structure,  having  less  projection,  so  that  in  this 
case  the  altar  is  partly  beneath  and  partly  beyond  the  line 
of  the  canopy.  In  both  these  cases  the  space  between  the  sup- 
ports of  the  canopy  from  north  to  south  is  so  limited  that  the 
idea  of  the  officiating  clergymen  standing  at  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  altar  could  not  have  been  contemplated  by  the 
designer. 

I  am  informed  by  Lord  Coleridge  that  in  his  younger  days 
the  chapel  of  Eton  College  possessed  a  baldacchino  of  classic 
design,  probably  by  Wren,  very  sumptuous  in  character,  having 
carvings  and  inlays  of  various  woods,  but  this  has  now  dis- 
appeared. 

The  design  of  the  canopy  in  Totnes  Church  consisted  of  two 
detached  fluted  columns  of  the  composite  order,  standing  in 
advance  of  two  engaged  columns  of  like  design  placed  on  a 
panelled  dado  or  pedestal  next  the  east  wall,  on  either  side  of 
the  chancel,  a  little  distance  from  the  north  and  south  walls. 
The  east  wall,  from  which  these  columns  projected,  had  between 
the  two  clusters  of  columns  a  further  curved  recess  eastward, 
forming  a  total  recess  at  the  floor  line  of  nearly  six  feet.  These 
groups  of  columns  supported  a  horizontal  entablature  returning 
into  the  east  wall,  and  not  carried  across  the  recess.  From  the 
top  of  the  entablature  an  arched  cornice  or  archivolt,  semi-cir- 
cular in  elevation,  was  carried,  so  connecting  the  two  groups  of 
columns.  The  front  line  of  this  arched  cornice  coincided  with 
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the  face  of  the  outer  columns,  giving  a  canopy  five -and- a-half- 
feet  deep. 

The  soffit  or  underside  of  this  arch  was  divided  into  moulded 
coffers  or  panels  having  patera  of  foliage  within  them.  The 
arched  ceiling  was  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  above  it  the  wall 
face  was  in  the  same  plane  with  that  behind  the  engaged 
columns.  The  wall  had,  at  a  still  higher  level,  a  cornice  of 
simple  character,  level  at  either  end,  but  wavy  in  the  middle, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  curved  roof  of  the  chancel.  On  each 
side  upon  the  entablature  stood  a  vase. 

Below  the  arched  ceiling  in  the  upper  part  of  the  east  wall  was 
a  small  semicircular  window,  having  mouldings  round  the  same, 
and  cherubs  in  relief  filling  up  the  space  between  it  and  the 
coffered  ceiling,  while  below  the  window  was  some  flowing 
foliage  masking  a  change  in  the  plan  of  the  recess. 

The  whole  structure  was  of  lath  and  plaster  on  a  framework 
of  deal.  The  execution  of  the  mouldings  and  enrichments,  with 
all  the  intricacies  of  the  modillioned  and  coffered  cornice,  was 
exceedingly  good,  the  only  exception  being  the  vases,  which 
were  coarsely  designed  and  executed. 

The  altar,  of  oak,  which  is  coeval  with  the  canopy,  is  3  feet 
9  inches  long,  and  2  feet  8  inches  in  projection;  this  was 
probably  intended  to  stand  in  the  curved  recess.  The  space 
between  the  pedestals  of  the  canopy  was  9  feet  in  length,  leaving 
a  very  limited  space  at  either  end  of  the  table  where  it  projected 
beyond  the  curved  recess. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
structure,  but  it  was  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  must  have  been  designed  by  an  architect  who  had 
studied  in  Italy,  the  same  perhaps  who  designed  a  house  in 
Fore  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Ashburton  Road,  to  the  canopy 
of  the  doorway  of  which  house  it  had  some  resemblance. 

I  would  say  in  passing  that  these  canopies  to  doorways  in 
the  last  century  were  called  '  baldachins.'  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  a  canopy  of  cloth,  supported  by  upright  poles,  borne 
over  persons  of  distinction. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  removal  of  this  interesting  object  might 
have  been  accomplished  without  injury,  so  that  it  might  have 
been  preserved  elsewhere  as  a  relic  of  a  fashion  now  abandoned, 
but  the  fragile  nature  of  the  work  and  the  decay  of  the  frame- 
work rendered  this  impossible.  In  view  of  this  contingency  I 
made  sketches  and  measurements  of  the  structure,  which  I  drew 
out  and  had  lithographed.  Copies  of  this  print  I  have  presented 
to  the  British  Museum,  Bodleian,  Cambridge  University,  and 
other  public  libraries,  and  to  societies  and  individuals  likely  to 
be  interested  in  archaeological  or  ecclesiastical  matters. 
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There  is  a  recent  instance  of  baldacchino  in  St.  Barnabas 
Church,  Oxford,  but  the  attempt  made  a  few  years  ago  to  erect 
one  in  St.  Barnabas  Church,  Pimlico,  was  frustrated,  although 
the  Totnes  and  other  English  examples  were  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  Faculty  suit,  as  affording  precedents  for  such 
fittings. 

The  Rood  Loft. — The  church  contains  another  remarkable 
feature,  the  rich  stone  screen,  or  rather  group  of  screens,  which 
enclose  the  chancel  and  its  side  chapels.  These  are  the  richest 
stone  screens  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with,  many  of  the  parts  of 
the  tracery  and  groining  being  as  delicate  as  if  executed  in 
wood.  The  old  gold  and  colour  decoration  has  been  carefully 
restored,  excepting  in  the  lower  blank  panels,  on  which  the 
remains  of  painted  figures  can  still  be  traced. 

The  groined  projection  extending  westward  is  hollowed  out 
from  the  top,  and  the  tracery  work  is  perforated  into  the  hollow 
space,  so  giving  depth  of  shadow  to  the  tracery  and  lightness  to 
the  structure. 

The  details  of  the  work  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  screens 
to  the  Lady  Chapel  and  the  side  chapels  abutting  on  it  in  the 
cathedral  at  Exeter,  and  the  screens  in  the  cathedral  and  in  this 
church  are  probably  the  work  of  the  same  hands. 

Screens  of  wood  or  stone  are  frequent  enough,  but  Totnes 
possessed  until  lately  the  somewhat  rare  feature — the  Rood  Loft, 
and  this  still  in  use,  though  not  for  its  original  purpose.  The 
loft  was  unusually  wide,  about  nine  feet,  and  in  Jacobean  times 
was  utilized  as  a  convenient  place  for  the  setting  up  of  pews. 
At  that  period  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  wooden 
floor  of  the  loft  seem  to  have  been  renewed  on  the  old  lines  ;  but 
in  the  northern  bay  the  fifteenth-century  moulded  beam  on  the 
eastern  side,  with  a  chamfered  and  stopped  oak  support  from 
the  window-sill  remained  until  last  year.  The  approach  to  the 
loft  was  by  a  steep  staircase  of  stone  in  an  unusual  position,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  eastward  of  the  arch  opening  into 
the  chapel,  a  framed  floor  of  moulded  beams  extending  from 
this  to  the  eastern  beam  of  the  main  loft.  To  get  past  the  solid 
stone  spandril  of  the  arch  to  the  north  bay  of  the  loft  a  diagonal 
passage  was  formed,  the  ancient  beam  of  which  remained  until 
the  recent  alterations. 

The  original  gallery  front  must  have  been  removed  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  it  probably  consisted  of  oak  panelling  and 
tracery — the  rebate  now  in  the  stone  cornice  being  designed  to 
received  the  lower  portion  of  it. 

The  view  of  the  screen,  dated  1823,  given  in  Lysons's  ' Devon- 
shire,' shews  the  underside  of  the  ceiling  of  the  central  portion, 
panelled,  and  having  diagonal  ribs  and  bosses  of  fifteenth-century 
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character,  but  this  must  have  been  the  imagination  of  the  artist, 
as  to  my  own  knowledge  no  such  ceiling  has  existed  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  of  this  portion  proved 
upon  examination  to  be  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  slight 
trace  of  decoration  of  this  date  may  still  be  seen  on  the  side  of 
the  central  eastern  beam. 

There  are  several  other  interesting  features  in  the  church,  for 
example,  the  doors  of  the  porch  of  early  Renaissance  character, 
the  corporation  seats,  of  somewhat  later  date,  both  having  very 
beautiful  details,  the  town  arms  now  in  the  parvise  but  formerly 
attached  to  the  corporation  seats,  and  the  recessed  monument  in 
the  south  chapel.  A  few  fragments  of  Norman  stone-work  were 
discovered  in  carrying  out  the  enlargement  of  the  church ;  these 
are  preserved  in  the  parvise.  A  few  other  fragments  of  the 
same  date  may  be  seen  built  into  the  large  buttress  at  the  north* 
east  angle  of  the  chancel." 

J.  G.  WALLER,  Esq.,  communicated  the  following  account  of 
the  well-known  Northwode  Brass  from  Minster  Church,  Shep- 
pey,  and  exhibited  the  brass  itself,  the  church  being  now  under 
restoration,  and  the  brass  not  having  yet  been  replaced  in  situ. 
Its  removal  disclosed  the  interesting  fact  that  the  lower  portions 
of  the  brass  was  palimpsest,  and  of  this  palimpsest  a  woodcut  is 
annexed : — 

"  The  partial  restoration  of  the  church  of  Minster,  in  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey,  has  called  attention  to  the  state  of  the  very  interest- 
ing brasses  of  Sir  John  Northwood  and  lady,  cir.  1330.  The 
necessity  of  putting  the  figures  into  repair  and  restoring  lost 
portions  being  felt,  the  Eev.  Curteis  Norwood  has  undertaken 
to  bear  the  cost,  and  the  conduct  of  the  work  has  been  put  into 
my  hands.  I  therefore  considered  that,  as  it  is  rare  that  such 
a  chance  as  this  occurs,  the  exhibition  would  be  of  interest  to 
this  Society. 

Having  given  a  complete  memoir  in  the  Archaeologia  Can- 
tiana,  vol.  ix.  p.  148,  I  do  not  propose  to  do  more  than  point 
out  some  specialities  worthy  of  attention. 

It  is  a  question  difficult  to  decide  as  to  whether  we  owe 
monumental  brasses  to  France  or  the  Netherlands.  The  loss  of 
nearly  all  in  the  former  country,  during  the  great  Revolution, 
has  deprived  us  of  the  means  of  comparison ;  but  from  draw- 
ings of  some  that  are  preserved,  and  some  engravings  in 
Montfaucon,  we  find  there  is  a  close  analogy  with  those  of 
Belgium,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of  existing 
incised  slabs.  But  the  real  difference  between  an  English  brass, 
properly  so  called,  and  those  of  France  and  Belgium,  was  one  of 
execution,  which  I  shall  presently  point  out.  We  may,  and  I 
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think  have,  many  early  brasses  of  French  work,  but  this  at 
Minster  is  the  only  example  in  which  the  presumption  is  strong, 
resting  as  it  does  on  a  peculiarity  in  the  costume  of  the  lady. 
The  fur-lined  hood,  with  its  lappets  edged  with  numerous 
buttons,  is  in  England  unique,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
but  is  found  abundantly  in  the  engravings  given  by  Montfaucon  ; 
and  there  is  a  general  look  in  other  details  which  seem  to  point 
to  a  French  hand.  If  this,  therefore,  is  conclusive,  the  brass 
may  be  a  test  object,  and  lead  us  to  infer  others  may  be 
French  also,  by  the  comparison  of  details  and  character.  Here, 
however,  we  are  looking  at  style  and  matters  relating  to  details 
of  design  ;  if  we  now  look  to  the  mode  of  engraving  we  shall 
find  that  whenever  a  broad  line  or  a  surface  has  to  be  repre- 
sented it  is  first  outlined  by  a  graver,  then  by  a  flat  chisel- 
shaped  tool  the  intermediate  space  is  cut  away.  This  then  is 
the  Flemish  and  French  mode,  in  contradiction  to  the  English, 
which  is  generally  cut  by  the  graver,  only  with  deeper  and  often 
parallel  strokes,  as  is  seen  in  this  specimen,  which  forms  the 
palimpsest  reverse  of  the  legs  of  the  knight's  figure,  to  which 
subject  I  now  direct  attention. 

In  the  early  days  of  archaeology  (1838),  myself  and  brother 
visited  Minster,  and  were  struck  with  the  comic  peculiarity  in 
the  mode  of  crossing  the  legs,  as  shown  in  this  figure.  Unlike 
any  other  example,  it  seemed  as  if  in  the  act  of  performing  some 
ingenious  feat  of  the  terpsichorean  art.  We  were  not  long, 
however,  before  we  pronounced  it  to  be  an  ignorant  restoration, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  a  very  self-important  sexton  or  clerk, 
who,  finding  his  crusader  legend  upset,  seemed  almost  inclined 
to  turn  us  out  of  the  church.  Closer  examination  showed  a 
different  colour  of  the  metal,  which  only  proved  what  the 
details  of  costume  and  character  of  the  recumbent  lion  suffi- 
ciently indicated.  Pursuing  the  subject  afterwards,  we  not  only 
became  the  more  convinced,  but  we  assigned  the  date  proxi- 
mately  of  this  restoration  to  the  early  part  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
reign,  and  were  borne  out  by  the  brass  of  Peter  Gerard,  1492, 
engraved  in  our  volume  of  Monumental  Brasses,  in  which  the 
recumbent  lion  at  the  feet  is  almost  identical.  Years  rolled  on, 
when  a  casual  conversation  with  the  Rev.  Canon  Scott  Robert- 
son revealed  that  he  had  found  evidence  in  the  register  of  Arch- 
bishop Warham,  at  Lambeth,  pointing  directly  to  the  causes 
which  led  to  this  curious  circumstance,  so  unusual  at  a  time 
when  destruction  on  a  large  scale  was  at  hand. 

At  a  visitation,  held  at  Sittingbourne,  Oct.  1,  1511,  the 
churchwardens  of  Minster  presented  that,  '  It  is  desyred  that 
where,  of  long  tyme  agoo,  in  the  said  chapel],  a  knight  and  his 
wife  (were)  buried,  and  their  pictures  upon  theym  very  sore 
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worne  and  broken,  that  they  may  take  away  the  pictures,  and 
lay  in  the  place  a  playn  stone,  with  an  epitaphy  who  is  there 
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Scale,  £  linear. 

buried,  that  the  people  may  make  setts  and  pewys,  where  they 
may  more  quietly  serve  God,  and  that  it  may  less  cowmber  the 
rowme.'  Register,  fol.  57,  vi. 

The   commissary    admonished   the   churchwardens   and   pa- 
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rishfoners  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord  Archbishop 
and  to  implore  his  paternity  for  help  in  this  matter.  (Fol. 
79,  vi.) 

It  is  a  natural  assumption,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  a 
reparation  of  the  figures  took  place,  and  that  the  enlightened 
Archbishop  Warham  may  have  enjoined  this  preservation, 
instead  of  acceding  to  the  very  churchwarden-like  request  of 
putting  <  aplayn  stone  with  an  epitaphy.' 

By  turning  over  the  legs  of  the  knight  we  now  see  in  what 
way  our  churchwardens  set  about  the  work.  The  artist  em- 
ployed was  not  an  archaeologist,  yet  he  evidently  assumed  that 
the  figure  must  be  that  of  a  crusader,  and  so,  according  to  the 
notion  that  arose  about  this  time,  that  a  cross-legged  effigy 
denoted  one  who  had  served  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  thought  it  the 
proper  thing  so  to  restore  the  brass.  Unhappily  he  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that,  when  the  legs  are  crossed,  the  knees  must 
be  close  to  each  other,  and  that  the  original,  preserving  this  part 
of  the  figure,  shows  them  wide  apart ;  so  in  this  he  erred. 
Then  he  follows  nearly  the  costume  of  his  own  time,  though 
not  exactly  in  respect  to  the  sollerets,  which  have  the  aspect  of 
belonging  to  the  armour  worn  a  few  years  earlier.  As  regards 
the  recumbent  lion,  as  before  stated,  it  has  all  the  character  of 
that  used  in  brasses  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at 
which  time  this  work  was  evidently  done.  The  reverse  shows 
us  (see  woodcut)  that  an  old  brass,  either  from  the  same  or 
some  other  church,  was  robbed  for  the  metal  by  which  to  do 
this  repair.  It  is  the  base  of  a  female  figure  having  had  two 
dogs  at  her  feet,  and  the  date  of  this  may  be  assigned  to  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  fragment  shows  us,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  distinction  between  the  brass  of  the 
Flemish  type  of  execution  and  that  of  the  English.  I  think 
that  all  antiquaries  have  cause  to  thank  Archbishop  Warham 
that  this  interesting  brass  has  been  preserved  instead  of  the 
plain  stone,  and  '  the  epitaphy  who  is  there  buried.' ' 

R  S.  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber- 
land, communicated  some  Notes  on  an  alleged  discovery  of  the 
Sacred  Monogram  known  as  the  Labarum  on  the  exterior  of  the 
Nave  of  Carlisle  Cathedral :  — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society  four  plates, 
containing  about  315  masons'  marks,  which  have  been  collected 
from  the  Cathedral  and  other  buildings  in  the  Abbey  at  Carlisle 
by  Mr.  Creed,  clerk  of  the  works  during  the  restoration  of  the 
Fratry. 

These  plates  have  been  executed  for,  and  will  appear  in,  the 
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next  issue  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland Archaeological  and  Antiquarian  Society.' 

Among  these  marks  occur  nearly  twenty  varieties  of  the  well- 
known  masons'  mark  called  the  '  hour-glass,'  which  may  be 
described  as  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  with  its  upper  and  lower 
angles  closed.  Laid  prone  upon  its  side,  it  is  frequently  found 
in  inscriptions  along  the  Roman  wall  for  the  letter  M,  for  Mille 
or  Milliaria.  (See  the  '  Lapidarium  Septentrionale,'  Nos.  425, 
426,  498,  568,  680,  &c.)  In  these  instances  the  ends  are 
generally  rounded. 

The  several  varieties  of  the  hour-glass  masons'  mark  found  in 
the  Abbey,  Carlisle,  are  differenced,  sometimes,  by  the  omission 
of  a  part ;  more  frequently  by  the  addition  of  an  extra  line. 
More  than  one  instance  occurs  of  each  variety  of  the  hour-glass 
figured  on  the  plates  sent  herewith. 

A  common  variety  is  the  hour-glass  mark  laid  prone  on  its 
side,  with  a  line  drawn  vertically  through  its  centre,  equal  in 
length  to  the  lines  which  close  its  ends. 

This  mark  occurs  on  (i.)  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  Cathe- 
dral nave  ;  (ii.)  the  Fratry,  which  is  a  building  of  much  later 
date  than  the  nave,  and  in  whose  masonry  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  Roman  tool-work  being  observed. 

I  am,  after  repeated  observation  and  close  scrutiny,  unable 
to  convince  myself  that  the  mark  discovered  by  my  learned 
friend,  the  Rev.  Precentor  Venables,  is  the  Labarum,  as 
announced  by  him  in  the  Athenseum  of  Saturday,  the  8th  of 
January  1881.  He  pointed  the  mark  out  to  me  in  the  October 
preceding  that  date. 

It  occurs  on  one  of  the  dark  grey  rectangular  blocks,  which, 
from  their  tooling  and  general  appearance,  are  supposed  by 
many  to  have  come  from  the  ready  quarry  the  Roman  wall 
presented,  almost  up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  on  the  eastern 
face  of  the  southern  buttress  of  the  fragment  of  the  nave,  about 
8  feet  from  the  ground. 

I  believe  the  mark  in  question  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
instance  of  the  hour-glass  mark  laid  prone  upon  its  side,  with 
a  vertical  line  drawn  through  it  (as  I  have  before  described). 
Above  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  line  is  a  flaw  or  mark  in 
the  stone,  shaped  like  the  letter  D,  which  gives  the  whole 
composition  a  very  close  resemblance — very  close  indeed — to  the 
sacred  monogram  or  Labarum. 

My  reasons  for  not  believing  the  mark  in  question  to  be  the 
Labarum  are — 

(i.)  The  two  vertical  lines  which  close  the  side  angles  of  the 
supposed  letter  X,  and  of  whose  existence  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 
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(ii.)  The  obtuseness  of  the  upper  and  lower  angles  of  the 
supposed  letter  X,  they  being  about  120°  and  the  side  ones  60°, 
destroying  all  resemblance  to  the  Greek  X. 

(iii.)  The  fact  that  the  upright  stroke  of  the  D-like  flaw  or 
mark,  which  appears  to  form  the  central  vertical  line  into  a 
Greek  P,  is  not  continuous  with,  or  in  a  straight  line  with,  the 
central  vertical  line.  The  central  vertical  line  is  stopped  at 
exactly  the  same  length  as  in  other  instances  of  the  prone  hour- 
glass with  vertical  line  through  it.  An  uncut  interval  of  about 
^-inch  separates  it  from  the  vertical  line  of  the  D-like  flaw, 
which  is  not  in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  line  below,  but 
leans  to  the  sinister. 

(iv.)  The  occurrence  on  the  same  face  of  the  same  buttress 
on  a  similarly  coloured  (grey),  similarly  tooled  (Roman)  stone, 
of  similar  dimensions,  of  the  identical  mark,  the  prone  hour- 
glass with  vertical  line  through  its  centre.  In  this  case  there 
is  neither  flaw  nor  anything  else  to  make  the  mark  into  the 
Labarum. 

(v.)  The  occurrence  on  other  parts  of  the  nave,  and  on  the 
Fratry,  of  the  same  mark  without  any  flaw,  or  anything  else 
to  make  the  mark  into  the  Labarum. 

(vi.)  I  am  further  of  opinion  that  the  marks  on  the  supposed 
Roman  stones  in  the  nave  were  not  put  on  by  the  Roman 
legionaries,  who  quarried  them  out  of  the  living  rock,  but  by 
the  medigeval  mason,  who  quarried  them  from  the  Roman  wall. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  weathering  of  the  tooling  of  the 
stone,  and  the  weathering  of  the  masons'  marks.  In  this  Mr. 
Creed  agrees  with  me. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  disagree  with 
Precentor  Yenables.  The  Society  whose  Transactions  I  edit 
would  have  been  proud  to  have  in  their  volumes  a  paper  on  so 
interesting  a  discovery  from  his  able  and  graceful  pen.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  tap  his  great  stores  of  knowledge  when 
the  Archaeological  Institute  again  visits  Carlisle  in  1882,  and 
from  them  to  augment  our  own  knowledge  of  our  local  ecclesi- 
astical buildings." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  January  27th,  1881. 
EDWIN  FRESHFLELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :— The  Journal. 

New  Series.    Vol.  xiii.    Part  I.    (January).    8vo.    London.  1881. 
From  Rev.  H.  O.  Coxe,  M.A.,  Bodley's  Librarian  :—  Donations  to  the  Bodleian 

Library  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  8, 1880.    8vo.     Oxford,  1880. 
From  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical    Society  :— The  New-England 

Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.    No.  cxxxvii.    Vol.  35.    January. 

8vo.    Boston,  1881. 
From  the  Author  : — Supplemento  a  Collecsao  de  Tratados.    Tomi  xix.,  XXL, 

xxii.  (1),  e.  xxii.  (2),  do  Supplemento  ;  e.  xxvii.,  xxix.,  xxx.  (Parte  I.), 

e.  xxx.  (Parte  II.)  da  Collec9ao.    Por  J.  F.  Judice  Biker.    Four  volumes. 

8vo.    Lisbon,  1879-80. 
From  the  Compiler : — Additions  and  Corrections  for  "  A  Royal  Descent,  with 

other  Pedigrees  and  Memorials."     By  Thomasin  Elizabeth  Sharpe.    Forty 

Copies.    4to.    London,  1881. 

Sir  Charles  Edward  Trevelyan,  Bart,  and  Alfred  Granger 
Hutt,  Esq.,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

GEORGE  MAW,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  bronze  Mace-head  and  Stone  Lamp  found  in  Italy,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary,  dated  Dec.  13,  1880  :— 

u  I  have  sent  off  by  passenger  train  to-day  two  objects  which 
I  think  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  exhibit  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  viz.  a  stone  lamp,  and  a  bronze  club- 
head,*  found  by  my  nephew,  Mr.  C.  H.  Cobbold,  F.S.A.,  in  some 
ancient  graves,  in  the  valley  south-east  of  San  Valentino, 
Abbruzzi,  Italy.  Since  I  was  there  he  has  obtained  some  stone 
vessels,  a  rough  tracing  of  one  of  which  I  enclose. 

I  saw  the  graces  when  at  San  Valentino  last  May.  They 
were  exposed  in  the  cutting  of  a  Railway  in  course  of  construc- 
tion by  the  Anglo-Italian  Oil  and  Asphalte  Company.  They 
were  from  four  to  five  feet  deep  in  alluvial  gravel,  out  of  the 
larger  stones  of  which  the  stone  vessels  seemed  to  have  been 
formed.  The  ends  of  the  graves  only  were  visible,  the  gravel 
immediately  over  them  being  undisturbed,  and  it  was  not  clear 
whether  access  had  been  from  the  surface  or  the  side. 

I  have  asked  my  nephew  to  collect  any  other  objects  of  the 

*  A  bronze  mace-head  of  a  similar  type  is  figured  in  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  v.  p.  12, 
where  an  account  is  also  given  of  other  specimens. 
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kind  he  can  meet  with,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  graves 
opened  from  the  surface  or  side  of  the  valley." 

EDWARD  PEACOCK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
notes  (1)  on  the  monument  of  J.  J.  Scaliger;  and  (2)  on  three 
Lincolnshire  brasses,  of  which  he  presented  rubbings  to  the 
Society :  — 

"  I  send  a  rough  sketch  of  the  arms  which  are  sculptured  on 
the  monument  of  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger.  As  I  cannot  find  that 
this  carving  has  ever  been  engraved,  I  think  that  even  a  some- 
what rude  presentment  of  it  may  not  be  without  interest  for 
some  of  our  Fellows.  The  field  is  or,  the  ladder  gules,  the 
double-headed  eagle,  probably  vert,  but  of  this  I  am  not  quite 
certain.  The  monument  is  now  preserved  in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Leyden.  J.  J.  Scaliger  was  buried  in  the  Maria  Church,  which 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  French  or  Walloon  part  of  the 
citizens  of  Leyden.  This  church  fell  into  ruins,  and  was  pulled 
down,  and  about  twenty  years  ago  one  of  the  six  public  schools 
of  the  city  was  built  upon  its  site.  When  it  was  dismantled  the 
monument  of  J.  J.  Scaliger,  and  those  of  some  other  noteworthy 
persons,  whose  bodies  had  been  buried  there,  were  removed  to 
the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The  inscription  on  J.  J.  Scaliger's 
monument  is  as  follows  : — 

Deo  Opt.  Max.  sacrum  et  aeternae  memoriae  Josephi  Justi 
Scaligeri  Jul.  Caes.  a  Burden  Principum  Veronensium 
Nepotis  viri  qui  invicto  animo  una  cum  parente  heroe 
maximo  contra  fortunam  adsurgens  ac  jus  suum  sibi  per- 
sequens  imperium  maioribus  ereptum  ingenio  excelso  labore 
indefesso  eruditione  inusitata  in  literaria  rep.  quasi  fataliter 
recuperavit  sed  presertim  eiusdem  modestiae  quod  sibi  fieri 
vetuit  iidem  qui  in  urbem  hanc  vocarunt  curatores  acade- 
miae  ac  urb.  coss.  hoc  in  loco  monumentum  P.E.L.C.  Ipse 
sibi  aeternum  in  animis  hominum  reliquit. 

There  are  dots  between  each  word  except  in  the  last  line. 
Adjoining  the  monument  is  a  stone  inscribed  as  follows : — 

Monumenta  haec  ante  duo  amplius  secula  in  honorem  Scaligeri 
et  Clusii  posita  ex  aede  Gallicana  cum  ruinam  minitari 
videretur  hunc  in  locum  transferri  iusserunt  perillustres 
academiae  Lugduni  Batavorum  curatores  anno  CIOIDCCCXIX. 

Whether  this  great  scholar  was  or  was  not  of  the  princely 
house  of  Verona  has  been  from  his  own  days  to  the  present  a 
matter  of  controversy.  The  fact  that  these  arms  were  carved 
upon  his  tomb  by  public  authority  shows  that  he  was  regarded 
as  a  member  of  that  illustrious  family  by  those  among  whom  he 
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spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  They  are  identical  with  the 
engraving  given  by  Scaliger  himself  in  the  pamphlet  which  he 
published  concerning  his  family  in  1594.  Most  of  the  popular 
books  of  reference  which  I  have  consulted  treat  his  claim  to  this 
noble  ancestry  as  a  fable.  There  is,  however,  very  much  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  The  transparent  honesty  of  the  man's 
life  was  such  that  it  is  not  possible  that  he  should  have  circulated 
a  wilful  falsehood,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  he  did  not  know 
the  truth  about  his  forefathers  that  were  so  near  to  him.  I  have 
consulted  two  eminent  Dutch  scholars,  both  of  whom  tell  me 
that  they  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  Verona.  One  of  them  tells  me  that  all  the  three  por- 
traits of  him  which  are  in  the  University  library  at  Leyden  have 
the  Scala  arms  on  them.  The  other  adds  that  he  has  seen  a 
letter  from  Louise  de  Coligny,  the  widow  of  William  the  Silent, 
dated  1593,  in  which  she  urges  the  great  philologist  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  then  new  University  of  Leyden  to  come  as  a 
professor,  and  concludes  with  the  words,  '  Vostre  bien  affec- 
tionnee  et  bis  bonne  amye,'  a  form  which  would  not  have  been 
used  had  not  the  person  to  whom  she  was  writing  been  of  a 
rank  equal  to  or  nearly  approaching  her  own. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  there  is  in  the 
library  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  a  relic  of  this  great  scholar, 
the  existence  of  which  seems  well  nigh  unknown.  It  is  a 
copy  of  the  famous  Icelandic  Bible,  printed  at  Holum,  by  Jone 
Jons  Syne  in  1584.  At  the  bottom  of  the  engraved  title-page 
is  this  note  in  manuscript — 

Viro  illvstri  incomparabili  Josepho   Scaligero   Jul.  Caes.   Fil. 
Geuerhardus  Elmenhorst,  D.D. 

I  also  send  rubbings  of  three  monumental  brasses,  which  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  adding  to  the  Society's  collection. 

I.  Blyton  Church,  near  Gainsburgh,  Lincolnshire,  south  wall 
of  chancel.    To  the  memory  of  William  (ob.  Nov.  17,  1613)  and 
Elizabeth  (ob.  Mar.  3,  1615),  two  infant  children  of  Sir  John 
Wray,  of  Wharton,  Baronet.     He  was   the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
William   Wray   of  Glentworth,    who   was   created   a   baronet 
25th  November,  1612,  by  his  first  wife  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Montague,  of  Brighton,  Northamptonshire.      Sir  John, 
the   second   baronet,  married  Grissel,  daughter  of  Sir   Hugh 
Bethell,  of  Ellerton,  Yorkshire. 

II.  Messingham  Church,  near  Kirton  in   Lindsey,   Lincoln- 
shire, wall  of  south  aisle.     To  the  memory  of  Martin  Gravenor 
(ob.  2  June,  1616)  and  Effam  his  wife  (ob.  3  Sept.  1616).    The 
epitaph  on  this  brass  is  so  quaint  that  it  may  be  worth  quoting— 
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'  Thus  Death  tryumphs  and  tells  us  all  must  die, 
Thus  we  tryumph  to  Christ  by  death  to  flye. 
To  live  to  die  is  not  to  die  but  live, 
To  die  to  bliss  is  blessed  life  to  give, 
Ask  howe  they  live  and  thou  shalt  know  their  ends, 
They  died  saints  to  God,  to  Poore  true  friends.' 

Martin  Gravenor  was  the  son  of  Francis  Gravenor  or  Gros- 
venor,  of  York  (descended  from  the  Cheshire  family),  by  his 
wife  ....  Metcalfe,  a  Yorkshire  lady.  Martin  married  Effam, 
daughter  of  John  Heally  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  who  bore  him 
his  heir,  Goddard  Gravenor,  and  other  issue.  Arms,  Azure,  a 
garb  or,  within  a  bordure  argent :  Crest,  A  Talbot  passant  or, 
collared  argent. 

III.  Scotter  Church,  near  Kirton  in  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire, 
wall  of  south  aisle.  To  the  memory  of  Marmaduke  Tyrwhitt 
(ob.  21  Jan.  1599).  Marmaduke  Tyrwhitt,  of  Scotter,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Sir  William  Tyrwhitt,  of  the  same  place,  by  his 
wife,  Isabell  Girlington.  He  married  Helen,  daughter  of 
Lionel  Reresby,  of  Thryburgh,  Yorkshire,  and  had  by  her 
his  heir  Robert  and  ten  other  children.  He  was  a  justice 
of  peace  for  Lindsey,  and  represented  the  borough  of  Great 
Grimsby  in  the  Parliament  of  the  fourth  of  Philip  and  Mary. 
During  a  portion  of  his  life  he  lived  in  the  preceptory  of  the 
Knights  Templars  at  Bottesford.  He  sold  that  estate  and  manor 
in  1595  to  William  Shaw,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  owner." 

GEORGE  GRAZEBROOK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  eight  Matrices 
of  Seals — one  in  silver  and  seven  in  bronze — which  may  be  thus 
described : — 

1.  Matrix  of  base  silver,  circular,  conical  and  faceted,  handle 
pierced  for  suspension.     Dimensions,  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.     Device,  a  grotesque  head,  full  face,  surrounded  by 
the  words 

PR  DIV^  SDIVI. 

It  has  been  conjectured — in  the  absence  of  any  better  explana- 
tion— that  the  inscription  is  a  puzzle,  and  that  the  two  D's  and 
one  I  have  been  introduced  to  render  the  inscription  enigmati- 
cal— a  kind  of  conceit  not  infrequent  in  sphragistic  epigraphy. 
The  removal  of  these  letters  would  reduce  the  inscription  to  an 
ordinary  formula,  viz.  PRIVE  svi. 

2.  Flat  matrix  with  a  loop  at  the  edge ;  circular,  one  inch  in 
diameter.     Device,  the  very  common  type  of  a  fleur  de  lys  with 
two  birds  pecking  at  it.     Legend 

S'.  THOM3  L<3  TALLANDI^R. 

2  F  2 
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Date  12th  century.  The  word  Tallandier  is  probably  the  same 
as  Taillandier.  See  Littre  s.  v. 

3.  Flat  matrix  in  the  form  of  a  heater-shaped  shield.     Di- 
mensions, one  inch  long  by  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  in  broadest 
part.     Loop  at  back.     Device,  a  shield  bearing  in  chief  an  ob- 
ject which  has  been  taken  to  be  a  horse's  bit,  on  account  of  the 
two  rings  united  by  a  horizontal  bar.     Below  this  object  is,  in 
base,  a  fleur  de  lys  ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  the  legend 

S'.  RADULFI  TIR^L. 

It  may  perhaps  be  conjectured  that  the  object  in  question  is  a 
canting  device,  and  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  imple- 
ment which  Littre  s.  v.  Tirelle  thus  describes :  "  Se  dit  de 
"  petites  cordes  employees  au  montage  des  chaines  dans  les 
"  metiers  de  soierie."  This  tirette  or  "  stretcher  " — for  that 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word — may  be  supposed  to  be 
represented  on  the  seal  by  the  horizontal  "petite  corde " 
attached  to  rings,  while  the  downward  incised  lines  indicate  the 
"  chaines  "  or  warp. 

4.  Conical  matrix,  with  a  trefoil  loop  for  suspension  ;  circular, 
eight-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Device,  St.  Martin  and 
the  Beggar,  surrounded  by  the  legend 

S  .  IOHIS  HAYS  PBRI. 

Date,  late  fourteenth  century. 

5.  Matrix  with  conical  shank  and  pierced  handle,  circular, 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Device,  a  shield  bearing 
a  castle,  the  whole  surrounded  by  the  curious  inscription 

FORCE  DE  BAULDOIN. 
Date,  fourteenth  century. 

6.  Pointed  oval  seal  with  a  loop  behind ;    dimensions,  one 
and  four-tenths  of  an  inch  by  nine-tenths.     Device,  St.  Martin 
and  the  Beggar,  and  beneath  a  monk  praying.     Legend 

+  S3CC3  S  MARTINI  D'  FONTANESO. 
Date,  early  fourteenth  century. 

7.  Matrix  with  broken  shank  ;  circular,  nine-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.   A  shield  bearing  two  barbels  adorsed,  for  the  town 
of  Bar.     The  inscription  runs  : — 

S.  P.  PR^VOS  D<3  BAR. 

8.  Matrix  with  broken  shank ;  circular,  nine-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.     Device,  a  heater-shaped  shield  bearing  a  cross 
moline ;  on  each  side  is  a  draped  figure  for  supporter.     Over 
the  top  of  the  shield  is  the  name  JAQUET,  and  below  the  peak  is 
the  name  DANIEL. 
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The  EARL  of  ASHBURNHAM,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  manuscript 
volume  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Wardrobe  for 
the  28th  year  of  Edward  I.  Four  similar  volumes  belonging 
to  various  years  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Edward  re- 
spectively are  in  the  Society's  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  and 
one  of  these  volumes  for  the  very  same  year  of  Edw.  I.  is 
professedly,  though  not  actually,  a  duplicate  of  the  Ashburnham 
MS.,  which,  however,  is  more  complete.  The  copy  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Society  was  printed  in  4to  in  1787,  with  a 
valuable  preface  by  Mr.  Topham,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  Society's  publications. 

In  connection  with  this  exhibition  H.  S.  MILMAN,  Esq.  Direc- 
tor, made  some  remarks  on  the  mode  of  drawing  up  the  Ward- 
robe Accounts,  which  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  February  3rd,  1881. 
HENRY  REEVE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author: — Notice  of  Earthworks  in  the  Parish  of  English  Bicknor. 
By  Sir  John  Maclean,  F.S.A.  (From  the  Trans,  of  the  Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society,  with  additions.  TO!,  iv.)  8vo.  Bristol. 
1880. 

From  H.  C.  M.  Lyte,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Caxton  Celebration,  1877.     Catalogue  of  the  Loan  Collection  of  An- 
tiquities, Curiosities,  and  Appliances  connected  with  the  Art  of  Printing, 
South  Kensington.     8vo. 

2.  Lytes  Gary  Manor  House,   Somerset,  and  its  Literary  Associations  ; 
with  notices  of  Authors  of  the  Lyte  Family,  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
present  time.    By  William  George.    8vo.     Bristol. 

3.  On  an  Inscribed  Stone,  at  Orchard  Wyndham,  Somerset,  called  "Old 
Mother  Shipton's  Tomb."     8vo.     Bristol,  1879. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  at  Agram  (Croatia): — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.  Godina  iii.  Broj  i.  8vo.  U  Zagrebu, 
1881. 

From  the  Archaeological  Committee  of  the  Royal  Bohemian  Museum,  Prague: — 
Pamatky  Archaeologicke  a  Mistopisne.  Redaktor:  Josef  Smolik.  Vol.  xi. 
Parts  1—10.  4to.  Prague,  1878-80. 

From  the  Author: — A  Brief  Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  William 
Forester  Bray,  of  Brighton  and  London.  By  T.  C.  Noble.  8vo.  1880. 
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From   the    Royal    Geographical    Society:— Proceedings.      Vol.   iii.      No.  2. 

February.    8vo.    London,  1881. 
From  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.  F.S.A.:— The  Itinerary  of  King  Edward  the 

Second.     Compiled  by  the  Eev.  Charles  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.A.    Private 

Distribution.     4to.     1861. 
From  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society :— The  Magazine 

No.  Ivi.    Vol.  xix.    December.     8vo.    Devizes,  1880. 
From   Harvard    College:— Annual  Reports  of   the   President  and  Treasurer. 

1879-80.    8vo.    Cambridge,  U.S.A.  1881. 
From  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.  F.S.A:— 

1.  Istoria  del  Cardinal  Alberoni.     Seconde  Edizione.     8vo.     Amsterdam, 
1720. 

2.  Le  Pitture  di  Bologna.     Terza  Edizione.     12mo.     Bologna,  1732. 

3.  Descrizzione  e  Relazione  Istorica   del  nobilissimo,  e  Real  Palazzo  di 
Caprarola.     Da  Leopoldo  Sebastiani.     8vo.    Rome,  1741. 

4.  Nuova  Guida  de'  Forastieri  per  1'  antichita  di  Pozzuoli.     Opera  di  Dom. 
Antonio  Parrino.     12mo.     Naples,  1751. 

6.  Vollstandiges  Thaler-Cabinet  aufs  neue  ansehnlich  vermehret,  in  zweyen 
Theilen  herausgegeben  und  mit  nothigen  Registern  versehen  von  David 
Samuel  Madai.  3  vols.  8vo.  Konigsberg,  1765-68. 

6.  Guida  al  Forestiere  per  la  citta'  di  Perugia.     [Opera  di  Costantino 
Costantini.]     8vo.    Perugia,  1784. 

7.  Pindaro  tradotto  in  Versi  Italiani.    8vo.     Venice,  1796. 

8.  Elogio  Storico  di  Da<  Maria  Gaetana  Agnesi.     8vo.     Milan,  1799. 

9.  Diario  di  Roma.    Jan.  3  to  March  10, 1821.    Nos.  1-20.     12mo. 

10.  Le  Notti  Romane  del  Conte  Alessandro  Verri.     12mo.    Florence,  1827. 

11.  Description  of  the  Front  and  Interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.     The 
first  edition  corrected,  and  increased  with  interesting  things.     8vo.    Milan, 
1846. 

12.  A   Guide  to  Cromer    and    its  neighbourhood.      By  a  Visitor.      5th 
edition,    8vo.    Norwich  and  London. 

13.  An  Englishman's  Descriptive    Account    of    Dublin.      By    Nathaniel 
Jeffreys.    8vo.    London,  1810. 

14.  A  Tourist's  Guide  to  Furness  Abbey  and  its  Vicinity,  by  Henry  Barber. 
8vo.    Ulverston. 

15.  A  Guide  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  the  North-east  coast  of  the 
county  of  Antrim.     By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  A.M.     8vo.      London, 
1823. 

16.  Leigh's  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  mountains,  and  waterfalls  of  Cumberland, 
Westmorland,  and  Lancashire.    4th  edition.    8vo.    London,  1840. 

17.  The  New  Manchester  Guide  ;  or,  useful  pocket  companion  :  containing 
a  brief  Historical  Account  of  the  Towns  of  Manchester  and  Salford.    A 
new  edition.    8vo.     Manchester,  1815. 

18.  The  Manchester  Handbook,  an  authentic  account  of  the  Place  and  its 
People.    By  Joseph  Perrin.     8vo.    Manchester  and  London. 

19.  A  Hand-Book  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     With  a  Map  of  the  Town  and 
two  full.paged  Woodcuts.      By   the  Rev.  J.  Collingwood  Bruce,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.     8vo.     London,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1864. 

20.  A  Guide  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ;  including  a  copy  of  the  Inscriptions 
on  the  Monuments.    New  edition.     12mo.    London. 

21.  The  Pleasure- Visitor's  Companion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.    By  G.Bran- 
non.     7th  Edition.     8vo.  1839. 

22.  A  Guide  and  Handbook  to  Worthing  and  its  vicinity ;  with  illustrations. 
A  new  edition.    8vo.    London,  and  Worthing,  1868. 
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23.  The  Wye  Tour.    A  new  edition  with  additions.    By  the  Rev.  T.  D. 
Fosbroke,  M.A.,  F.A.S.    8vo.    Ross. 

23.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Collection.    By  William  B. 
Langdon,  Esq.    22nd  English  edition.    8vo.    London,  1843. 

W.  C.  BOBLASE,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society 
a  communication  on  certain  Cornish  barrows,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  of  which  he  had  himself  examined.  In  the  present 
Paper  — which  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia — Mr.  Bor- 
lase  called  attention  to  the  more  typical  specimens,  dealing,  first, 
with  the  smaller  stone  tumuli  or  cairns,  and  then  with  the  larger 
mounds.  In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  Mr.  Borlase  drew 
attention  to  the  curious  orientations  which,  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall, as  on  those  of  Ireland  and  Brittany,  seems  to  have  governed 
the  selection  of  the  site  of  these  interments.  He  also  threw  out 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  clues  afforded  by  the  shape  and 
make  of  the  pottery  in  determining  the  relative  date  of  the 
barrows.  The  resemblance  of  the  larger  mounds  to  the  topes 
of  Afghanistan  and  India  was  also  the  subject  of  comment,  and 
the  comparative  absence  of  personal  ornaments  or  other  objects 
of  intrinsic  value  from  Cornish  interments  was  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities which  had  not  escaped  Mr.  Borlase's  observations. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  Communication. 


Thursday,  February  10th,  1881. 
HENRY  REEVE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.:— Lombardi  Sententiae.    Editio 

princeps.     Folio.     Venice,  1477.     [With  MS.   Marginalia  of  the  same 

century.] 
From  the  Editor,  LI.  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A. :— The  Reliquary.    No.  83.    Vol.  xxi. 

January.    8vo.    London  and  Derby.  1881. 
From  the  East  India  Association:— Journal.    No.  2.    Vol.  xiii.    8vo.    London, 

1881. 
From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution: — Journal.    Vol.  xxiv.     No.  108. 

8vo.    London,  1881. 
From  M.  Raffaele  Dura: — Catalogue  de  la  Collection  Vertunm.    8vo.    Rome, 

1881. 
From  William  Munk,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A. : — Pontificate  Romanum  dementis 

VIII.  ac  Urbani  VIII.  jussu  eclitum  inde  vero  a  Benedicto  XIV.  recog- 

nitum  et  castigatum.     Editio  II.  Romana,  sub   auspiciis  SS.   D.   N.   Pii 

VII.  P.M.  Cum  Additionibus  a  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatione  adprobatis. 

8vo.    Rome,  1881. 
From  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia:-— Report  for 

the  Year  1880.    8vo.    Philadelphia,  1881. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  Meeting,  and  before  business  com- 
menced, the  Vice-President  in  the  Chair  spoke  in  feeling  words 
of  the  sympathy  which  he  was  sure  the  meeting  would  feel  at  the 
irreparable  loss  which  their  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  Knight  Watson, 
had  sustained  since  their  last  Meeting  by  the  death  of  his  wife, 
who  had  been  suddenly  taken  from  him  last  Thursday  night, 
and  who  had  been  laid  in  her  last  resting-place  on  the  morn- 
ing of  this  day.  These  words  were  cordially  echoed  by  all 
present. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  Augustus  W. 
Franks,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  for  his  Donations  to  the  Library. 

The  Rev.  David  Richard  Thomas  was  admitted  Fellow. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  H.  S.  MILMAN,  Esq.,  Director, 
read  a  Paper  by  Miss  Margaret  Stokes  on  "  Two  fragments  of 
Bronze,  of  unknown  use,  in  the  Petrie  Collection,  Dublin." 
The  object  of  this  paper — which  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia — was  to  show  that  the  fragments  in  question  were  portions 
of  a  radiated  crown. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  ordered  to  be  communicated 
to  Miss  Stokes  for  this  Paper  and  for  the  very  beautiful  designs 
by  which  it  was  accompanied. 


Thursday,  February  17th,  1881. 
HENRY  REEVE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  :— 

From  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.A.,  through  C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq., 
Hon.  M.R.S.L.,  F.S.A.  :- 

1.  On  Public  Libraries  :    their  use  and  national  profit.     8vo.    Liverpool, 
1867. 

2.  Address  to  the  Members  of   the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.    By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  President.     8vo.     Liverpool,  1867. 

3.  Address,  as  above.    8vo.    Liverpool,  1868. 

4.  On  the  Art  of  Pottery  :  with  a  History  of  its  progress  in  Liverpool.     By 
Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.    8vo.    Liverpool,  1873. 

5.  Liverpool  Free  Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Gallery  of  Art.     Catalogue 
:  the  Mayer  Collection.    Part  1.  The  Egyptian  Antiquities.    By  Charles 

T.  Gatty.    8ro.    Liverpool,  1877. 
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6.  The  Mayer  Collection  in  the  Liverpool  Museum,  considered  as  an  Educa- 
tional Possession.     By  Charles  Tindal  Gatty.     8vo.     Liverpool,  1878. 

7.  Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  Gems  and  Rings  in  the  Collection  of  Joseph 
Mayer,  F.S.A.     By  Charles  Tindal  Gatty.     8vo.     London,  1879. 

8.  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Dodd,  William  Upcott,  and  George  Stubbs,  R.A. 
Printed  for  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.     8vo.    Liverpool,  1879. 

9.  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  the  Mayer  Free  Library,  Bebington.    8vo. 
Liverpool,  1880. 

10.  Photographs  of  four  representations  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
I.  Reduced  copy  of  portrait  by  Charles  H.  Chadburn.     II.  Bust  by  Gio- 
vanni Fontana.      III.  Oval  Medallion  by  the  same.      IV.  Statue,  by  the 
same,  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool. 

11.  Two  photograph  portrait  groups.    I.  William  Clements,  Thomas  Dodd, 
Joseph  Mayer.    II.  Rev.  A.  Hume,  Henry  C.  Pidgeon,  Joseph  Mayer. 

12.  Nine  portrait  photographs,  chiefly  from  sculptured  works  of  Giovanni 
Fontana.     I.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.      II.  Charles  Dickens.     III.  Samuel 
Mayer,    J.P.    (No  artist's    name.)      IV.    Charles  Roach    Smith,  F.S.A. 
V.  Thomas  Spencer.     VI.  George  Stubbs,  R.A.     VII.  William   Upcott. 
VIII.  Josiah  Wedgwood.    After  the  bust  by  John  Flaxman.    IX.  Thomas 
Wright,  F.S.A. 

13.  Photograph  of  a  Silver  Dish  made  by  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Hyde  Park,  London.    (1851.) 

14.  Lithograph  print  of  a  Mexican  vessel  in  the  Mayer  Collection.    By 
McGahey,  Liverpool. 

From  the  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland: — The  Journal. 
Vol.  v.— Fourth  Series.    April,  1880.    No.  42.    8vo.    Dublin,  1880. 

From  Mr.  Lewis: — Lewis's  Liverpool  Directory  for  1790.    Re-published  (with 
a  map  of  Old  Liverpool.)    4to. 

From  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Esq.,  F.S.A. :— Copy  of  Correspondence.    Folio. 
Brighton,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians: — List  of  the  Fellows,  Members,  Extra- 
Licentiates,  and  Licentiates.    8vo.    London,  1881. 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON,  Esq.,  Secretary,  who  had  resumed 
his  attendance,  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  sympathy  which  had 
been  accorded  to  him  at  the  previous  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

H.  S.  MILMAN,  Esq.,  Director,  exhibited  and  presented  an 
impression  of  a  Seal  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  laid  before  the  Society  a 
Paper,  u  On  some  inaccuracies  in  the  ordinary  accounts  of  the 
early  years  of  King  Edward  IV."  This  paper  will  be  published 
in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  February  24th,  1881. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author  :— Inaugural  Address  of  the  Eight  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  held  at  Lincoln. 
[From  the  Archaeological  Journal,  xxxvii.,  p.  345.]  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  American  Philosophical  Society:— 

1.  Proceedings.    Vol.  xviii.    No.  106.      [Completing  the  volume.]     8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1880. 

2.  List  of  the  Members.    March  15, 1880.    8vo.  - 
From  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.: — 

1.  Historical  Collections.    Vol.  xvi.    8vo.    Salem,  1879. 

2.  Bulletin.    Vol.  xi.    1879.    8vo.     Salem,  1880. 
From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain: — 

1.  Proceedings.    Vol.  ix.— Part  iii.     No.  72.    8vo.    London,  1880. 

2.  List  of  the  Members.    8vo.    London,  1880. 

3.  No.  23.    Additions  to  the  Library.     From  July,  1879,  to  July,  1880. 
8vo. 

From  the  Wm.  Salt  Archaeological  Society:— Collections  for  a  History  of  Staf- 
fordshire. Vol.  i.  8vo.  Birmingham,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxi.  No.  208.  8vo.  London, 
1880. 

From  W.  H.  Overall,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — Monthly  Notes  of  the  Library  Association 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Vol.  ii.  No.  2.  February  15.  8vo.  London, 
1881. 

From  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Ph.  D.:— Poor  Richard,  1733.  An 
Almanack  for  the  Year  of  Christ  1733,  being  the  First  after  Leap  Year. 
By  Richard  Saunders,  Philom.  Philadelphia  :  printed  and  sold  by  B. 
Franklin,  at  the  New  Printing-Office  near  the  Market.  [Reproduction 
made  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  1850,  by  George  S.  Appleton.]  8vo. 

From  the  Committee  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  Liverpool: — 28th  Annual 
Report.  8vo.  Liverpool,  1881. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  March  3rd,  1881,  and  a  List  was  read  of  the  Candi- 
dates to  be  balloted  for. 

C.  E.  DAVIS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following  state- 
ment on  the  excavations  now  in  progress  at  Bath,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary : — 

"  DEAR  SIR, — In  the  paper  I  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  last  year,  I  described,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  the  excavations  I  had  been  making,  and  the  dis- 
coveries I  had  made  of  our  Roman  baths.  I  then  explained  to 
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you  the  great  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  liberality 
of  the  Corporation  of  Bath  in  pursuing  them. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Society  that  these  excavations  were  not 
made  by  the  Corporation  with  a  view  to  antiquarian  discoveries, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  efficiently  draining  our  hot  springs. 

As  the  powers  of  the  Corporation  do  not  admit  of  their  spend- 
ing public  money  on  archaeology,  I  applied  to  the  Society  for  a 
small  grant  to  assist  such  discoveries  as  I  anticipated  I  might 
make  with  it.  My  application  did  not  meet  with  a  response ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  the  present  circumstances  of  my  work, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Society  has  lately  been  making  a  grant  for 
discoveries  in  Cornwall,  embolden  me  to  make  a  second  appli- 
cation for  assistance. 

The  Society  will  recollect  that  I  described  a  large  bath  at  a 
depth  exceeding  20  feet  below  the  surface,  complete  in  every 
particular,  81  feet  long  by  39  feet  6  inches  wide,  built  in  mas- 
sive masonry  with  steps  all  round,  the  bottom  covered  with  lead 
of  unusual  thickness.  I  send  a  plan,  the  better  to  explain,  in 
which  I  have  coloured  the  bath  blue.  This  bath  is  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  hall,  68  to  70  feet  wide,  and  in  length  exceeding  105 
feet,  but  as  the  position  of  the  end  wall  is  doubtful,  I  cannot 
speak  with  certainty. 

Immediately  over  this  bath  are  two  houses,  which  I  have  dis- 
tinguished by  two  colours.  The  brown  are  the  premises  of  the 
Poor  Law  Offices,  and  the  property  of  the  Poor  Law  Board ; 
the  green  colour  a  house  lately  by  my  advice  purchased  by  the 
Corporation,  and  which  I  believe  they  will  eventually  pull  down, 
and  so  open  that  portion  of  the  bath,  but  I  still  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  them  to  sacrifice  the  rental. 

In  consequence  of  the  excavations  beneath  the  Poor  Law 
Offices,  considerable  settlements  have  taken  place  ;  I  am,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  underpin  the  whole  of  the  walls  over  the  bath, 
which  I  have  shown  by  brown  diagonal  lines.  After  these  walls 
are  built  the  whole  of  the  soil  will  be  replaced,  and  the  bath 
filled.  I  have  endeavoured  to  get  the  Corporation  to  permit  me 
to  arch  it  over,  but  as  that  would  increase  the  expense  they 
would  not  sanction  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  no  other  course  than  to 
apply  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  assistance,  and,  as  I  am 
now  engaged  in  building  the  walls  I  speak  of,  time  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  as  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  will  per- 
manently effect  the  sealing  up  of  my  discoveries  from  the  public 
unless  I  have  means  to  arch  it  over  as  I  would  suggest. 

The  Corporation  of  Bath  will  in  a  few  weeks  have  spent  up- 
wards of  30001. ;  the  arching  will  cost  about  2001.  more.  If  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  would  vote  1001.  towards  that,  I  think  I 
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could  get  the  remainder  either  by  subscription  or  in  some  other 
way. 

I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  lay  this  letter  before  the 
meeting  to-morrow,  and,  apologising  for  its  length, 
I  beg  to  remain,  &c. 

CHARLES  E.  DAVIS,  F.S.A., 
City  Architect,  Bath." 

The  following  Resolution  was  thereupon  moved  by  Augustus 
W.  Franks,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  seconded  by  Henry  Reeve, 
Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.,  and  carried  unanimously  : — 

"  That  after  hearing  the  communication  just  laid  before  the 
Society  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  Secretary  do  again  call  the  attention 
of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bath  to  the  expediency,  both 
in  the  interests  of  Archaeology  and  with  a  view  to  increase  the 
attractions  of  that  important  City,  of  keeping  uncovered  the 
large  Roman  bath  which  was  exposed  to  view  last  year,  and 
which  has  already  formed  the  subject  of  a  communication  from 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  to  the  Mayor  and  Corpo- 
ration." 

J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper 
on  "  The  Imagery  inside  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,"  which 
was  illustrated  by  Drawings  of  the  most  important  sculptures 
still  remaining.  A  selection  from  these  Drawings  will  appear 
together  with  the  paper  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  3rd,  1881. 
AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Editor,  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— Account  of  Messingham  in 

the  county  of  Lincoln.     8vo.    Hertford,  1881. 
From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome: — Bullettino.    Anno 

viii.— Serie  Seconda,  Num.  4.    8vo.    Rome,  1880. 
From  the  Author: — The  British  Army:  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Equipment. 

By  Sir  Sibbald  David  Scott,  Bart.,  F.S.A.     Vol.  iii.     8vo.     London,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.     Vol.  iii.     No.  3.     New 
Monthly  Series.    8vo,    London,  1881. 
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From  the  Author,  Major  Heales,  F.S.A.,  M.R.S.L.:— 

1.  Chipstead   Church.     [From  Collections  of  the   Surrey  Archaeological 
Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  257.]     8vo.    London,  1880. 

2.  The  Chertsey  Tiles.     [From  the  Same,  vol.  vii.  p.  288.]     8vo.    London, 
1880. 

From  the  North  Oxfordshire  Archaeological  Society: — Transactions  for  the 
Year  1880.  An  Index  to  the  Registers  of  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and 
Burials  in  the  Parish  of  Ducklington.  By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  8vo.  Oxford,  1881. 

From  the  Author:— Obituary  Notice  of  Peter  McCall.  By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr. 
(Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  January  7,  1881.)  8vo. 

From  the  Royal  Society:— Proceedings.   Vol.  xxxi.    No.  209.    8vo.   Lond.  1881. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  Ballot  no  papers  were 
read,  but  Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield,  V.P.,  exhibited  an  interesting 
collection  of  early  Acts  of  Parliament,  Orders,  and  Statutes  of 
the  Realm  formed  by  and  belonging  to  himself. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8*45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9*30  p.m.  when 
the  following  gentlemen,  proposed  by  the  Council  honoris  causa, 
and  irrespective  of  the  absence  of  any  vacancies,  were  declared 
to  be  duly  elected  : — 

Percy  Gardner,  Esq. 

William  Butterfield,  Esq. 


Thursday,  March  10th,  1881. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.S.A.:— Reprint  of  The  Popish  Kingdome 
or  reigne  of  Antichrist  written  in  Latin  Verse  by  Thomas  Naogeorgus  and 
Englyshed  by  Barnabe  Googe,  1570.  Edited  with  Brief  Memoir  of  his  life 
by  R.  C.  Hope,  S.  Peter's  Coll.  Camb.  4to.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society.  Proceed- 
ings during  the  year  1879.  New  Series.  Vol.  v.  (xxvth  of  the  set.)  8vo. 
Taunton,  1880. 

From  E.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.S.A.:— 

1 .  Magna  Carta  in  F.  wherunto  is  added  more  Statuts  than  ever  was  im- 
prynted  in  any  one  boke  before  this  tyme,  with  an  Alminacke  &  Calender 
to  know  the  mootes.    Necessarye  for  all  yong  studiers  of  the  lawe.    [Printed 
by  Robert  Redman.]     12mo.    London,  1529-39. 

2.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies.     The  Journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies.    Vol.  i.    Nos.  1  and  2.     April  and  October,  1880.     Text 
and  Plates.    2  vols.     8vo.  and  folio.     London. 

From  the  Camden  Society: — Publications  New  Series  xxix.  Register  of  the 
Visitors  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  1647  to  1658.  Edited  by  Montagu 
Burrows.  4to.  London,  1881. 
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A  letter  was  read  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bath 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Resolution  passed  at  the 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  24th  ultimo.  See  ante, 
p.  460.  ' 

J.  E.  LEE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  by  permission  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Widger,  a  Flint  Implement  of  the  older  type,  which  Mr.  Widger 
had  discovered  in  Torbryan  Cave  (see  ante,  p.  227),  and  which 
he  thus  described  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lee  : — 

"  The  flint  weapon  you  have  so  kindly  undertaken  to  send  to 
Burlington  House  was  found  in  June  last  in  the  higher  cave,  or 
No.  5  of  the  Torbryan  series,  and  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — The  floor  of  the  cavern  slopes  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  or  from  back  to  front ;  at  40  feet  from  the  entrance 
the  roof  rises  to  a  height  of  about  25  feet,  and  the  thickness  and 
kind  of  the  different  deposits  is  as  below  beginning  at  the  sur- 
face ;  large  angular  blocks  of  stone  about  2  feet  thick ;  dark 
mould  1  foot ;  white  stalagmite  floor  2  feet ;  red  earth  and 
small  angular  stones  2  feet ;  the  crystalline  floor  1  foot  6  inches  ; 
rolled  stones  2  feet ;  light  coloured  yellow  clay  1  foot ;  dark 
yellow  clay  1  foot.  It  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  last  layer  of 
clay  I  found  the  flint  implement,  which  is  stained  by  the  colour 
of  the  deposit.  I  might  state  that  I  have  always  explored  the 
different  deposits  separately  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake 
as  to  the  position  of  the  specimens ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
flint,  nothing  but  a  few  phalangial  bones  and  teeth  of  bears 
was  met  with  at  this  depth.  I  hope  I  have  described  it  so  that 
it  may  be  understood." 

The  EEV.  I.  G.  LLOYD,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Manuscript  Copy 
of  the  Vulgate,  which  he  thus  described  : — 

"  This  book  is  eight  and  three  quarter  inches  deep,  six  inches 
wide,  and  two  inches  in  thickness,  without  the  binding,  which 
is  of  modern  red  morocco  leather. 

It  is  a  perfect  copy,  save  that  one  leaf  in  the  first  book  of 
Esdras  is  missing. 

It  is  written  in  black  letter  characters  on  vellum  of  a  parti- 
cularly fine  quality.  The  lines  appear  to  have  been  ruled  with 
metallic  lead.  The  ink  employed  must  have  been  extremely 
good,  the  black  not  being  at  all  faded.  The  only  colours  dis- 
played in  the  illuminated  capitals  are  blue,  of  a  shade  not  un- 
like what  is  called  Cambridge  blue,  and  red  of  a  vermilion 
hue.  The  writing  throughout  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  we 
can  hardly  understand  how  some  of  the  very  finely  penned 
and  elaborate  flourishes  can  have  been  executed  by  the  scribe 
with  the  comparatively  rude  appliances  at  his  command.  The 
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colouring  on  some  of  the  letters  is  raised,  on  others  it  is  perfectly 
flat. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  pages  of  the  Psalms  are  not  headed 
as  are  the  pages  of  the  other  books.  There  are  marginal  re- 
ferences apparently  in  a  different  hand  throughout  the  book, 
which  is  full  of  abbreviations  and  contractions. 

As  a  note  to  the  Book  of  Psalms  the  following  lines  occur  : — 

Psalterii  corde  decem,  sunt  tot  mysteria  Christi. 

I.  N.  Cir.  Pas.  Sep.  Des.  Kes.  Ascen.  Missio.  Judex. 

Ter-quinquagenos  David  canit  ordine  Psalmos, 

Versus  bis  mille  bis  centum  sex  canit  ille. 

As  a  note  under  I.  Cor.  VI.  the  following  Alexandrine  couplet 
occurs  : — 

Cede,  Venus  cedit:  insta,  magis  improba  ledit 
Si  fugias  Veneris  praelia  tutus  eris. 

The  MS.  is  presumably  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is 
written  in  double  columns. 

It  was  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Rev. 
H.  R.  Lloyd,  rector  of  ClifFe-at-Hoo  ;  but  of  its  previous  his- 
tory I  am  entirely  ignorant. 

The  arrangement  of  the  chapters  differs  somewhat — as  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case — from  that  observed  in  the  printed 
Vulgate,  with  which  I  have  partially  collated  it." 

ROBERT  BROWN,  jun.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  German 
Astronomico-Astrological  Manuscript,  which  he  accompanied 
with  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  This 
paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  17th,  1881. 
HENRY  REEVE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  the  French  Society  of  Archaeology  for  the  Conservation  of  Monuments : — 
Congres  Archeologique  de  France.  XLVle  Session.  Seances  Generales 
tenues  a  Vienne  en  1879-  8vo.  Paris  and  Tours,  1880. 

From  the  Author:— Les  Echanges  Intern ationaux  Litteraires  et  Scientifiques. 
Par  Wilhelm  Eriksen.  1832-1880.  8vo.  Paris,  1880. 
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From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie:— Bulletin  Historique.  29rae 
Annee.  Nouvelle  Serie.  115C  et  116e  Livraisons.  8vo.  Saint-Omer, 
1880-1. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association :— Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series.  No.  45.  January.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

W.  H.  Rylands,  Esq.,  was  admitted  a  Fellow. 

The  Vice-President  in  the  Chair  stated  that  he  was  sure  the 
Fellows  would  be  glad  to  hear  that,  in  accordance  with  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  Society  at  a  former  meeting  (See  ante,  p.  460), 
a  movement  had  been  set  on  foot  in  the  City  of  Bath  to  raise 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  uncovered  the  large  Eoman 
Bath,  recently  laid  open.  To  this  fund  the  Duke  of  Cleveland 
had  given  the  sum  of  1001.  The  Mayor  and  other  citizens  of, 
or  residents  in,  Bath  had  also  contributed. 

Sir  HENRY  DRYDEN,  Bart.,  exhibiteda  small  Silver  Brooch,  in 
the  shape  of  a  heart  crowned,  in  open  work,  with  the  word 
lt  vertue  "  inscribed  on  the  back.  Date,  seventeenth  century. 

J.  WICKHAM  LEGG,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  three  Kentish 
Communion  Cups,  from  Swinefield,  Hawkinge,  and  Stanford, 
respectively,  and  two  paten  covers,  which  were  accompanied 
by  the  following  notes  from  himself  and  W.  J.  Cripps,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  respectively : — 

"  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  Swinefield  or  Swingfield 
communion  cup  by  hearing  that  a  local  antiquary  had  declared  it 
to  be  a  mediaeval  chalice,  or,  as  the  term  runs,  a  massing  chalice. 
This,  we  can  see  at  a  glance,  it  clearly  is  not.  It  has  a  frilled 
knop,  like  a  ruff,  separated  from  the  bowl  by  a  moulded  fillet,  of 
dot  and  cross  ornament  in  series,  about  half  an  inch  wide.  (See 
woodcut.)  There  is  a  band  both  on  the  rim  of  the  bowl  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  stern.  This  band  is  formed,  in  both 
alike,  of  four  horizontal  parallel  rows  of  what  some  might  call 
lines  interrupted,  and  others  specks,  arranged  alternately. 

The  height  is  7J  inches,  diameter  at  rim  3f  inches,  depth  of 
bowl  3J  inches.  It  is  hall-marked,  and  shows  a  crowned 
leopard's  head,  a  lion  passant,  and  a  Gothic  small  £,  which 
would  give  1562  as  the  date.  The  maker's  mark  is  a  stag's 
head  couped,  in  a  shaped  shield. 

The  neighbouring  parish  of  Hawkinge  possesses  an  Eliza- 
bethan communion  cup  and  cover,  in  shape  closely  resembling 
those  figured  by  Mr.  Fuller  Russell,  at  the  end  of  his  paper  in 
the  Archaeological  Journal  (1878,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  53),  and  which 
is  very  common  indeed,  but  without  the  ruff,  though  there  is 
the  rudiment  of  a  small  pomum,  or  knop,  midway  on  the  stem ; 
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there  is  also  a  similar  ornamental  band  round  the  bowl ;  but 
within  the  outer  frame  of  the  band  is  a  flowing  line  or  stem, 
with  leaves  attached.  There  is,  however,  no  such  band  on  the 
cover,  which  shows  the  little  button  handle  of  the  cover  of  the 


CHALICE   FROM   SWINEFIELD,  KENT. 

Scale,  ^  linear. 

period,  and  the  date  would  appear  to  be  1565.  I  cannot  meet 
with  the  maker's  mark  in  Mr.  Cripps'  Old  English  Plate.  On 
both  cup  and  cover  are  engraved  HAVEINGE,  apparently  a 
blunder  of  the  engraver,  as  the  earliest  documents  spell  the 
name  of  the  parish  with  a  K. 

The  bowl  is  3£  inches  in  diameter  at  the  brim  ;  height  of  the 
whole  cup  5f  inches  ;  and  the  depth  of  the  bowl  is  3f  inches. 

Mr.  Cripps,  who  has  seen  both  of  these  cups,  has  been  so 
good  as  to  favour  me  with  the  following  remarks  on  them,  and 
on  the  Stanford  cup,  which  I  also  exhibit : — 

Swinefield,  Kent. — This  is  a  curious  and  interesting  com- 
munion cup,  London  made,  and  of  the  year  1562-3. 

VOL,  VIII.  2  G 
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The  form  of  the  stem  gives  it  at  first  sight  the  appearance  of 
being  one  of  the  communion  cups  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  rather  than  an  Elizabethan  specimen.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  instead  of  a  central  boss  of  the  ordinary  type  (See  Old 
English  Plate,  p.  197)  on  the  stem,  it  has  a  small  collar  of  silver 
gilt,  stamped  with  Gothic  ornamentation,  immediately  under 
the  bowl,  and  then  a  projecting  collar. 

This  is  the  fashion  of  all  the  few  known  communion  cups  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

The  appearance  of  the  earlier  form  of  foot,  in  the  case  of  this 
Elizabethan  Swinefield  cup,  is  perhaps  somewhat  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  maker  of  it  is  one  whose  mark  is  found  on 
the  large  communion  cups,  of  1551-2,  at  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster. No  doubt  he  had  a  shop  pattern  of  his  own,  first 
adopted  by  him  in  the  earlier  time,  and  then  brought  into  use 
again  when  a  fresh  demand  arose,  in  the  first  years  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  for  articles  of  the  same  fashion  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

In  1570-1  he  made  the  splendid  pair  of  cups  at  Cirencester 
Church,  which  have  more  decorative  stems  and  feet,  as  became 
such  important  pieces,  but  the  engraving  of  these,  given  in  Old 
English  Plate,  p.  195,  shows  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
all  the  stems  of  his  make,  viz.,  the  bell-shaped  form,  without 
the  central  knop,  and  the  treatment  immediately  under  the 
bowl  that  has  been  already  mentioned. 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  mount  of  the  stone- 
ware jug  at  Vintners'  Hall,  engraved  in  Old  English  Plate, 
p.  262,  is  not  only  by  the  same  maker  as  the  Swinefield  cup, 
but  of  the  very  same  year,  1562.  The  maker's  mark,  in  all 
these  cases,  is  a  stag's  head  on  a  shaped  shield. 

There  is  a  communion  cup,  of  1558,  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
by  a  different  maker,  showing  the  same  shaped  stem,  and  other 
features,  as  those  by  the  maker  who  used  the  stag's  head  mark. 

Hawkinae. — This  is  a  very  small  communion  cup  of  the  most 
ordinary  Elizabethan  type,  London  made  in  1565-6.  The 
maker's  mark  is  new  to  me,  some  animal's  head  to  sinister, 
couped,  between  the  letters  I  and  C. 

The  name  of  the  village  is  often  rudely  engraved  on  the  knop 
of  the  paten-cover,  as  in  this  case,  but  not  so  often  on  the  bowl. 
^  Stanford. — The  Elizabethan  communion  cup  from  All  Saints, 
Stanford,  is  of  the  usual  type,  with  foliage  belt  on  paten-cover, 
as  well  as  on  bowl ;  London  make ;  date  1586-7  ;  maker's  mark, 
a  lizard  or  newt  on  a  barrel,  no  doubt  a  rebus  for  the  maker's 
name,  NEWTON." 

R.  S.  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber- 
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land,   also  exhibited  two  Communion  Cups,  together  with   a 
silver  tankard,  from  that  county. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  two  Elizabethan  Communion 
Cups  from  Cumberland,  which  Mr.  Cripps  pronounces  to  be 
obviously  by  the  same  maker,  and  of  about  the  date  of  1565,  or 
within  two  years  of  that  date. 

1.  The  first  is  from  the  parish  of  Hay  ton,  near  Brampton  ;  it  is 
4£  inches  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bowl  is  2f  inches  at  the 
top.     It  weighs  3  ozs.  12  dwts.  22  grs.     It  has  no  hall-mark, 
maker's  mark,  or  date  letter.      The  stem  is  short,  without  a 
knop,  and  is  evidently  a  later  addition.     A  band  of  ornamen- 
tation, three  lines  of  rude  indentations  within  two  straps,  which 
cross  one  another  twice  in  hour-glass  shaped  curves,  runs  round 
the  top  of  the  bowl. 

2.  The  second  is  from  Bolton,  near  Mealsgate ;  it  is  5£  inches 
high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bowl  is  three  inches  at  the  top. 
It  has  three  marks,  viz.,  E.  D.    ligatured,  and  a  rose,  twice 
repeated.     The  stem  and  foot  are  original ;  and  the  stem  has  a 
knop.     A  slight  band   of  ornamentation  runs  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  base,  and  the  top  of  the  stem.     A  band  of 
ornamentation  runs  round  the  bowl,  precisely  similar  to  that 
round  the  Hayton  cup,  except  that  it  is  broader,  and  the  con- 
taining straps  interlace  thrice. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  make  of  these 
cups  ;  the  upper  parts  of  both  cups  are  made  of  a  sheet  of  silver 
rolled  in  a  cylindrical,  or  rather  conical  form,  overlapped  for 
about  an  inch,  and  then  welded  together.  The  truncated  cone, 
thus  formed,  has  then  been  welded  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowl. 

This,  Mr.  Cripps  informs  me,  is  an  unusual  peculiarity  in 
make ;  it,  as  well  as  the  style  of  ornamentation,  proves  both 
cups  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  maker. 

The  mark  of  the  rose,  twice  repeated,  is  probably  a  Carlisle 
mark,  the  rose  occurring  in  the  arms  of  that  city.  Although 
no  a,uthorished  *  touch '  existed  at  Carlisle,  it  is  probably  that 
the  local  workers  in  gold  and  silver  adopted  one,  as  was  the 
case  at  Hull. 

The  attention  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Anti- 
quarian and  Archaeological  Society  has  been  directed  to  the  old 
church  plate  in  their  district,  and  the  various  deaneries  are  being 
carefully  gone  through.  Their  next  issue  of  Transactions  will 
contain  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  H.  Whitehead,  Vicar  of  Brampton, 
on  those  in  the  Brampton  Deanery,  and  I  exhibit  an  engraving 
of  the  cups  he  has  found. 

A  third  cup,  precisely  similar  to  those  now  on  the  table,  is 

2  a  2 
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known  to  exist,  and  a  rubbing  of  it  shows  that  it  has  round  its 
bowl  a  belt  of  ornamentation  precisely  similar  to  that  round  the 
bowl  of  the  Bolton  cup.  It  also  has  the  same  marks  as  the 
Bolton  cup,  viz.,  the  E.D.  ligatured,  and  the  rose  twice 
repeated.  This  cup  formerly  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Ireby, 
in  Cumberland,  but  was  presented  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
given  that  parish  new  plate. 

Ireby  and  Bolton  are  contiguous  parishes,  about  sixteen  miles 
west  of  Carlisle.  Hayton  is  about  eight  to  the  east,  thus  point- 
ing to  Carlisle  as  the  manufacturing  centre. 

I  also  exhibit  a  silver  tankard  of  drum  shape,  with  raised  lid, 
having  thumb  knob,  hinged  to  handle,  at  bottom  of  which  is, 
or  rather  has  been  a  whistle.  The  tankard  is  5  inches  high, 
with  a  diameter  of  about  5  inches  at  bottom  and  4f  at  top. 

The  ornamentation  consists  of  trees,  foliage,  birds,  and  a 
fountain  and  serpent.  The  marks  are  four  in  number : — 

1.  The  water-bird  in  a  dotted  circle,  which  occurs  on  a  cup 
belonging   to  the    Middle    Temple    (See    Cripps'    Old  English 
Plate,  pp.  66  and  367).     It  is  repeated  on  the  handle. 

2.  The  leopard's  head  crowned. 

3.  The  lion  passant. 

4.  A  small  black  letter  a  in  an  escutcheon,  the  London  date 
letter  for  1678-9. 

This  tankard,  then,  is  the  last  instance  but  one  of  a  maker's 
mark  unaccompanied  by  initial  letters  (Cripps,  p.  66). 

On  the  handle  are  pricked  the  letters  jj  M  for  Henry 
and  Mary  Lawson,  or  similar  Christian  names." 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  exhibited  by  per- 
mission of  J.  K.  Hedges,  Esq.,  an  Anglo-Saxon  Seal,  Comb,  and 
Hone-stone,  found  at  Wallingford,  which  he  accompanied  by  the 
following  notes  : — 

"  1.  A  seal  of  bone,  consisting  of  a  circular  disc  (1J  inch  in 
diameter)  with  an  oval  projection  on  one  side,  so  that  the  ex- 
treme length  is  3Tg  inches.  On  one  face  of  the  disc  is  engraved 
a  half-length  of  a  man  in  profile  to  the  left ;  he  is  bearded,  and 
his  outer  robe  is  fastened  by  a  round  brooch  on  the  shoulder ; 
he  holds  in  front  of  him  a  sword  with  the  point  upwards. 
Legend, 

+   SIGILLVM  B  (?)  GODW1NI  MINISTRI : 

On  the  projecting  oval  is  a  carving  in  high  relief  representing  two 
figures,  one  holding  a  sceptre,  seated  on  a  throne,  with  their  feet 
on  a  prostrate  figure — possibly  intended  to  represent  Satan  ; 
above  them  a  portion  has  been  broken  off,  probably  a  dove,  so 
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Obverse. 


Reverse. 


THREE  VIEWS  OF  AN  ANGLO-SAXON  SEAL  OF  GODWIN,  FROM 
WALLINGFORD,  BERKS. 

(Scale,  full  size.) 
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that  the  whole  would  represent  the  Holy  Trinity  trampling  on 
Sin.  The  back  of  this  projecting  portion  is  plain ;  but  on  the 
back  of  the  disc  is  engraved  another  seal  representing  the  upper 
part  of  a  female  figure  seated  on  a  cushion,  and  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  book ;  her  left  is  extended.  Legend, 

+  SIGILLVM  GODGYTHE  MONACHE  DODATE. 

The  workmanship  appears  somewhat  different  and  inferior  to 
the  other.  On  one  part  is  a  stain  of  copper  rust. 

2.  A  small  comb  of  bone,  with  fine  teeth  along  one  side  and 
coarser  along  the  other.     Entire  length  1T3^  in. ;  width,  1^.     At 
one  end  is  a  small  hole  for  suspension  ;  on  one  part  is  a  stain 
of  copper  rust. 

3.  A  sharpening  stone,  quadrangular  in  section  and  tapering 
towards  the  lower  end  ;  at  the  other  end  is  a  hole  for  suspension. 
Length  T%  inch. 

These  remarkable  objects  are  stated  to  have  been  found  in  a 
garden  at  the  west  side  of  the  market-place  at  Wallingford, 
Berkshire ;  *  and  are  destined  to  be  added  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  Anglo-Saxon  seals  is  well  known  to 
archaeologists.  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  in  a  valuable  paper  on 
the  seals  of  Eadgar  and  Offa  in  the  Archaeological  Journal, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  355,  was  only  able  to  enumerate  nine  examples,  six 
of  them  from  impressions,  and  three  from  matrices,  the  latter 
being  -ZEthilwald,  Bishop  of  Dunwich,  circa  850  (Archaeologia, 
vol.  xx.  p.  479),  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham,f  and  jElfric,  Earl  of 
Mercia,  circa  985  (Archaeologia,  vol.  xx.  p.  359).  The  last  of  these 
shows  some  similarity  to  the  seal  of  Godwin  now  under  con- 
sideration ;  while  another  seal,  known  only  from  an  impression, 
is  that  of  Wilton  Abbey,  engraved  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  40  ;  and  this  last  seems  to  illustrate  the  seal  of  Sodgytha,  on 
the  back  of  that  of  Godwin.  It  represents  a  half-length  figure 
in  a  monastic  dress,  holding  a  book  in  one  hand  with  the  other 
extended.  Legend, 

SIGILLVM  EADGYTHE  EEGAL  ADELPHE 

This  is  considered  to  be  of  the  time  of  Eadgar,  about  974  ; 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  figure  on  it  resembles  that 
of  Grodgytha  in  having  a  book  in  one  hand,  while  the  other 
is  extended.  Judging  from  the  impression,  this  seal  must 

*  See  the  History  of  Wallingford,  by  J.  K.  Hedges,  1881,  vol.  i.  p.  184, 
where  an  autotype  representation  of  the  seal  is  giyen.  Mr.  Hedges  is  disposed 
to  ascribe  the  seal  to  the  great  Earl  Godwin  and  his  wife  Gytha. 

f  The  seal  at  Durham  (now  lost)  is  considered  a  copy  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
seal. 
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have  possessed  another  peculiarity  in  having  a  handle  pro- 
jecting from  the  upper  part  of  the  disc,  as  in  the  seal  under 
consideration  ;  but  instead  of  figures  we  find  only  foliage. 

The  name  of  Godwin  was  so  common  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  fix  with  any  certainty  the  personage  repre- 
sented on  the  seal.  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  resem- 
blance to  the  seals  of  Eadgytha  and  ^Elfric,  of  which  the  dates 
are  assigned  to  974  and  985,  the  seal  may  be  placed  during  the 
reign  of  Eadward  II.  974-979,  or  his  successor  jEthelred 
979-1016.  Now,  we  find  a  Godwin  <  minister'  (or  king's 
thegn)  witnessing  charters  of  Eadgar*  in  967  and  972.  The 
same  or  another  Godwin  '  minister  '  witnessed  a  number  of 
charters  of  JEthelred  f  from  980  to  1016.  This  may  not  have 
been  the  person  represented  in  the  seal,  but  our  Godwin  must 
have  been  of  considerable  rank  to  have  used  a  seal.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  whole  would  seem  to  be  that  Godwin 
was  a  great  benefactor  or  founder  of  some  religious  institution, 
and  that  his  daughter,  sister,  or  widow,  Godgytha,  was  abbess 
of  this  foundation,  and  employed  the  founder's  seal  as  the  seal 
of  the  monastery. 

There  was  at  Wallingford  a  cell  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  attached  to  St.  Alban's,  but  this  was  not  founded  till  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Near  Wallingford  was,  how- 
ever, an  ancient  Saxon  monastery  at  Cholsey,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  King  JSthelred  as  some  atonement  for  the  murder 
of  his  brother  King  Eadward  the  Martyr.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  1006,  when  they  burnt 
Beading,  Wallingford,  and  Cholsey,  and  the  nuns  may  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Wallingford,  there  to 
meet  their  fate. 

There  is  one  matter  which  claims  some  attention,  and  this 
is  the  letter  or  sign  which  follows  SIGILLVM  on  the  seal  of 
Godwin.  It  would  seem  to  be  B,  but  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  an  altered  letter.  It  is  difficult  to  offer  any  explanation 
unless  possibly  BEATI  were  intended,  and  if  this  can  be  so 
interpreted,  it  might  be  surmised  that  Godwin  had  devoted  him- 
self to  works  of  piety,  and  this  is  in  some  measure  supported 
by  the  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  the  handle." 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  LUKIS,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  York- 
shire, communicated  the  following  Report  on  the  Monuments  of 
Dartmoor,  its  Avenues,  Large  Circles,  Burial  Mounds,  Hut 
Circles,  and  Holed  Stones ;  the  whole  illustrated,  as  on  former 

*  Cod.  Dip.  Nos.  633,  570. 

|  Cod.  Dip.  Nos.  624,  629,  641,  654,  655,  657,  658,  1292,  705,  1296,  710,  714 
1309,  723.    In  No.  1296  there  are  two  witnesses  of  the  name. 
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occasions,  by  a  large  number  of  plans  and  drawings,  executed 
on  behalf,  and  with  the  assistance,  of  the  Society. 

"  When  I  laid  a  few  plans  of  Dartmoor  monuments  upon  this 
table  in  March,  1880,  I  explained  why  they  were  not  more 
numerous.  A  second  visit  to  that  most  interesting  district  in 
the  following  summer  has  enabled  me  to  make  my  survey 
more  complete,  to  rectify  some  statements  in  my  previous  com- 
munication,  and  to  present  to  you  a  more  detailed  report,  which 
I  think  will  satisfy  you  that  no  portion  of  the  British  dominions 
is  more  deserving  of  the  closest  attention  of  antiquaries.  For 
the  student  of  prehistoric  archaeology,  it  is  a  veritable  paradise. 

Cornwall  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  of  honour  on  account  of 
its  many  rude  stone  monuments,  but  on  Dartmoor  must  be 
bestowed  the  blue  ribbon.  The  area  of  the  moor  is  compara- 
tively circumscribed,  and  yet  over  its  surface  of  about  twenty 
square  miles  there  may  be  seen  such  a  multitude  of  monuments, 
and  many  of  them  of  such  extraordinary  dimensions,  that  one 
is  struck  with  wonder  that  they  should  have  remained  so  long 
undescribed  and  unrecorded.  If  Cornwall  is  distinguished  for 
thirteen  great  circles  and  seven  huge  cists,  Dartmoor  is  also 
distinguished  for  six  large  circles,  but,  pre-eminently,  for 
twenty-four  avenues  and  lines  of  upright  stones,  one  of  which 
far  surpasses  in  length  the  longest  of  any  in  Brittany.  I  omit, 
in  this  comparison,  the  strongly-fortified  dwellings,  walled 
villages,  hut  circles,  and  remarkable  vestiges  of  ancient  tin 
workings,  which  exist  in  great  numbers  in  both  counties. 

Avenues  and  Lines. — I  believe  I  have  seen  the  whole  of  the 
existing  monuments  classed  under  the  head  of  Avenues  and 
Lines.  At  all  events  I  have  seen  twenty- four,  und  measured 
eighteen.  When  they  consist  of  two  or  more  rows,  whether 
parallel  or  converging,  I  have  designated  them  avenues  ;  the 
others  are  single  rows,  or  lines. 

Of  this  number,  in  their  present  condition — 

Seven  consist  of  one  row. 

Fourteen  consist  of  two  rows. 

One  is  of  four  rows. 

One  is  of  five  rows. 

And  one  is  of  thirteen  rows. 

Again,  of  the  whole  number,  fourteen  are  attached  to  cairns ; 
and  four  commence  with  a  long  stone,  and  at  this  time  there  is 
no  trace  of  a  cairn  at  the  other  end.  But  as  most  of  these 
have  suffered  injury,  and  are  in  an  imperfect  condition,  it  is 
very  probable  that  all  of  them  were  originally  connected  with 
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burial  mounds.      In   their   present   state  their  .lengths  are  as 
follow  :— 

Five  range  from  200  to  300  feet. 

One  is  between  300  and  400  feet. 

Six  are  from  400  to  500  feet. 

Four  are  from  500  to  600  feet. 

One  is  between  600  and  700  feet. 

One  is  between  700  and  800  feet. 

One  is  between  800  and  900  feet. 

One,  at  the  present  time,  is  1,173  feet  long,  but  I  think  it 
extended  about  300  feet  longer ;  and  one  is  of  the  enormous 
length  of  11,239  feet ;  and  of  the  remaining  three,  of  which  I 
was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  lengths,  one  I  guessed  by 
the  eye  to  be  3,000  or  4,000  feet,  and  two  to  be  under  300. 

I  have  said  that  fourteen  are  connected  with,  or  attached  to, 
cairns ;  and  commonly  these  cairns  are  enclosed  within  stone 
rings.  In  the  cases  where  circles  exist  and  enclose  no  cairn, 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  cairns  have  been  removed,  and 
indeed  the  ground  within  some  of  these  empty  enclosures  gives 
clear  evidence  of  disturbance.  It  is  therefore  a  fair  inference 
that  these  avenues  and  lines  belong  to  a  sepulchral  class  of 
monument  ;  and  if  so,  this  is  a  step  gained  in  the  elucidation 
of  this  particular  branch  of  archaeological  research. 

Let  me  now  conduct  you  among  the  ruins  of  the  wonderful 
monument,  part  of  which  is  upon  Staid  on  Moor,  which  I  have 
told  you  is  11,239  feet  long.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  circle, 
52  feet  9  inches  in  diameter  at  one  end,  and  of  the  cairn, 
27  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  other  extremity.  Inclusive  of  these, 
and  regarding  the  whole  as  one  monument,  it  is  11,319  feet 
5  inches  in  length.  Its  crumbling  ruins  will  point  out  to  you 
the  gigantic  conception  of  its  builders,  and  the  one  dominant 
idea  of  their  minds  ;  and  in  the  execution  of  their  undertaking 
you  will  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  their  task,  and  the  ingenuity 
and  skih1  with  which  they  surmounted  them. 

Like  the  professional  showman,  I  shall  draw  a  little  upon  the 
imagination,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  the  matter.  Two 
powerful  and  beloved  chieftains  of  a  family — say  father  and  son, 
or  two  brothers,  or  two  attached  friends — have  died,  and  been 
buried  on  sites  a  long  distance  apart ;  it  may  be,  where  they 
met  their  deaths.  Like  Saul  and  Jonathan,  they  were  lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives  ;  and  the  people  who  once  owed  them 
a  loving  and  devoted  allegiance  resolve  that  in  their  deaths 
they  shall  not  be  divided.  The  tomb  of  the  elder,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  enclosing  circle  of  stones,  is  to  the  south, 
where  the  sun  shines  in  mid-day  splendour  ;  and  that  of  the 
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younger,  which  is  a  cisted  cairn,  is  to  the  cold  north.  Between 
these  extreme  points,  which  the  eye  cannot  embrace  at  one 
view,  there  is  an  interval  of  two  miles  and  226  yards ;  and  the 
intervening  ground  consists  of  several  swelling  hills  and  narrow 
dells,  and  is  intersected  by  the  river  Erme,  and  two  of  its  tri- 
butary streams.  The  devoted  people  resolve  to  convert  these 
two  distant  sepulchres  into  one  noble  monument,  which  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  lamented  and  unforgotten  deceased,  by  means  of 
a  connecting  line  of  upright  stones.  At  least  2,500  granite 
blocks  are  required,  which  they  collect  from  the  moor,  not 
without  considerable  labour.  The  real  difficulty  they  encounter 
does  not  consist  in  the  transport  of  these  heavy  materials,  but 
in  erecting  them  in  such  a  line  as  shall  unite  the  two  tombs 
without  departing  unnecessarily  from  a  direct  course.  But  just 
as,  at  a  later  period,  the  Romans  were  occasionally  baffled  by 
the  physical  features  of  the  country,  across  which  they  deter- 
mined to  construct  their  usually  straight  roads,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  deviate,  in  order  to  come  to  a  compromise  with  nature 
— as,  for  example,  at  Tidcome  Hill,  in  Wiltshire,  between 
Winchester  (Yenta  Belgarum)  and  Maryborough  (Cunetio) — 
so  the  prehistoric  men  meet  with  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the 
precipitous  right  bank  of  the  river  Erme,  and  in  the  river  itself, 
and  are  forced  to  deviate  eastwards  where  the  sloping  bank  is 
more  gentle,  and  the  water  shallow  and  fordable,  and  where  they 
strike  the  river  at  a  nearly  right  angle,  instead  of  obliquely,  which 
they  would  have  to  do  further  west.  Here  they  cross,  and  gain- 
ing the  left  bank  resume  their  labour  of  love,  and  take  up  the 
line  of  direction  which  the  river  has  broken,  and  by  gradually 
swerving  westwards  finally  reach  the  northern  sepulchre. 

The  difficulties  of  this  undertaking  must  have  been  enormous, 
and  can  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  configuration  of  the  country  which  was 
traversed.  The  plan,  on  a  scale  of  1|  inch  to  1,000  feet,  which 
I  have  placed  on  the  table,  will  assist  you  to  form  your  own 
judgment  upon  it.  You  will  perceive  that  the  river  Erme, 
which  at  that  early  period  was  no  doubt  a  much  more  for- 
midable obstacle  than  it  is  now  in  its  contracted  condition, 
necessitated  a  deviation  from  a  straight  line.  In  this  plan, 
I  have  carried  on  the  compass  bearing  of  20°  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  in  order  to  show  the  extent  of  deviation, 
and  the  skilful  way  in  which  the  several  difficulties  occasioned 
by  the  steep  bank,  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  were  overcome. 

We  can  imagine  the  numerous  conferences,  and  consultations 
with  their  engineers,  which  must  have  been  held  when  the 
grand  project  was  formed,  and  the  frequent  discussions  which 
must  have  ensued  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Its  accom- 
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plishment  would  have  never  been  attained  had  there  been 
determined  obstruction  arising  from  divided  counsels.  The 
labour  probably  extended  over  several  years,  for  it  is  not  possible 
for  a  body  of  men,  however  numerous,  to  lay  a  scheme  for  sur- 
mounting the  natural  obstacles,  select  the  suitable  blocks  of 
stone,  convey  them  to  their  places,  and  erect  them,  within  a 
brief  space  of  time. 

They  had  one  advantage  which  I  did  not  possess  when  I 
surveyed  their  work — they  lived  near  at  hand.  Perhaps  they 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Erme-pound,  a  strongly-walled  village 
close  to  that  part  of  the  river  where  the  line  passes,  and  of 
other  neighbouring  villages,  of  which  there  are  abundant  traces, 
and  carried  on  their  operations  whenever  the  sky  was  clear. 
I  had  miles  to  travel  from  Cornwood  before  I  arrived  there,  and 
the  fog  was  so  dense  throughout  the  day  that  I  was  able,  with 
the  kind  and  valuable  assistance  of  my  friend  Mr.  J.  Duke 
Pode,  of  Slade,  to  take  a  large  number  of  compass-bearings 
along  the  line  with  very  great  difficulty,  and  had  to  tramp 
through  wet  heather  and  quaking  bogs,  to  my  great  discom- 
fort. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  suppose  that  what  I  have  said  expresses 
my  deliberate  conviction  as  to  the  motive  of  these  people,  and 
the  method  adopted  by  them  in  constructing  this  extraordinary 
monument ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  probability  that  the  two  burial-mounds  were  in  existence 
before  the  connecting  line  of  stones  was  made,  for  had  it  been 
otherwise,  and  had  the  original  idea  been  to  construct  such  a 
monument,  these  men  would  have  selected  a  tract  of  country 
which  presented  fewer  obstacles,  where  they  could  have  buried 
their  dead,  and  made  a  long  line  more  direct  and  more  com- 
plete. 

There  seems  to  be  another  monument  of  a  similar  kind,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  on  Kingston  Hill,  to  the  east  of  Down  Tor.  In 
this  instance  the  cairns  are  placed  on  opposite  elevations  within 
sight  of  each  other.  The  more  important  one  has  a  ring  of 
stones  around  it,  37  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  other  is  a  large  cisted 
cairn  without  a  circle.  That  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  con- 
necting line  of  stones  is  1,173  feet  long,  and  nearly  straight, 
as  you  will  observe  in  the  plan  produced  ;  and  although  there 
are  no  stones  marked  in  the  300  feet,  you  are  not  to  suppose 
they  are  altogether  absent.  I  noticed  two  or  three,  but  at  the 
time  I  made  the  survey  I  had  not  seen  the  previous  example, 
or  I  should  have  been  more  careful  to  examine  and  insert  them ; 
and  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  if  the  soft  earth  were  probed 
many  stones  would  be  discovered  in  their  proper  places  concealed 
beneath  the  surface,  and  the  entire  length  would  be  more  than 
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1,473  feet.  In  this  line  the  stones  are  of  a  more  imposing  size 
than  those  of  any  other  line  or  avenue  on  the  moor,  and  they 
present,  in  a  marked  manner,  a  feature  which  attaches  to  the 
Brittany  Avenues,  where  the  stones  increase  in  height  and  bulk 
as  they  approach  the  circle  or  sacred  spot  with  which  they  are 
connected.  The  same  feature  is  observable  in  one  of  the  Castor 
Avenues. 

When  Mr.  Spence  Bate*  visited  this  monument  about  the 
year  1868  or  1869,  the  smaller  of  the  two  large  stones  at  the 
west  end  nearest  to  the  circle  was  resting  against  the  other, 
and  he  has  informed  me  that  three  years  ago  it  was  in  the  same 
position.  Since  then  these  stones  have  fallen,  or  been  wilfully 
thrown  down.  Indeed,  when  I  saw  them  I  thought  they  must 
have  fallen  within  a  few  days,  for  the  earth  about  the  foot  of 
the  larger  stone  had  the  appearance  of  quite  recent  disturbance. 
This  fact,  however,  shows  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  pre- 
historic monuments  of  our  country  should  be  planned  before 
they  become  still  more  dilapidated.  If  I  am  right  in  regarding 
this  and  the  preceding  monument  as  a  compound  one,  consisting 
of  two  burial  mounds  and  a  connecting  line,  may  it  not  explain 
the  arrangement  at  Trevelgue,  in  Cornwall,  where  there  are 
two  cisted  barrows,  and  a  short,  slightly-curved  earthen  bank 
(about  40  feet  long),  as  it  were,  uniting  them  ?  (See  Archaeo- 
logia,  vol.  xliv.  p.  422.) 

I  must  now  draw  your  attention  to  another  parish  with  refer- 
ence to  avenues  and  lines.  In  some  parts  of  the  moor  they 
occur  in  groups,  and  are  always  associated  with  cairns.  There 
are  four  distinct  avenues  near  to  each  other  on  the  east  slope  of 
Shuffle  Down,  near  Castor ;  two  avenues,  and  a  line,  in  close 
connection  on  the  west  slope  of  Hartor  Tor ;  an  avenue  and  a 
line,  close  together,  on  Heytor,  east  of  Black  Tor ;  two  avenues 
not  far  apart  (one  hundred  and  twenty- three  yards),  on  Trowls- 
worthy ;  a  line,  and  a  monument  of  thirteen  rows,  within  a  few 
feet  of  each  other,  on  Glazecomb  Moor,  and  not  many  yards  to 
the  east  of  these  a  monument  consisting  of  five  rows,  on  Hickley 
Plain,  Coryndon  Ball ;  and  two  avenues  at  Merivale  Bridge, 
about  thirty  yards  apart. 

Stones  requiring  the  united  strength  of  several  men  to  move 
them  were  generally  employed  in  the  construction  of  these  monu- 
ments, but  many  of  those  which  compose  the  monument  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  rows  are  so  small  that  one  man  could  easily 
carry  them.  This  is  quite  exceptional.  Why  the  stone  rows 
should  not  be  parallel  in  cases  where  several  belong  to  one 

*  "  Antiquities  of  Dartmoor,"  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Society  in  1869-70;  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association 
for  1871. 
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system  is  not  obvious,  and  I  have  no  theory  on  the  subject.  The 
same  arrangement  occurs  in  Brittany. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  avenues  and  lines,  a  word  must 
be  said  respecting  the  long  stones  with  which  some  of  them  are 
commenced,  and  sometimes  ended.  In  one  or  two  instances  these 
stones  are  of  a  large  size,  and  tower  like  giants  above  the  pigmies 
near  them.  On  Hartor  Tor  a  line  of  stones  262  feet  long  com- 
menced with  a  menhir  which  has  fallen,  17  feet  9  inches  long  ; 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  is  a  cairn.  An  avenue  on  the 
same  hill-side  commences  with  a  stone  12  feet  3  inches  long, 
and  terminates  with  a  cairn ;  and  a  second  avenue,  close  by, 
has  a  stone  similarly  situated,  which  is  9  feet  4  inches  in  length. 
The  '  Long  Stone,'  attached  to  an  avenue,  which  is  popularly 
known  by  this  name  on  Shuffle  Down,  near  Castor,  is  10  feet 
out  of  the  ground  ;  and  initial  stones  in  various  parts  of  the 
moor,  although  of  lesser  length,  are  yet  large  compared  with 
the  stones  composing  the  avenues.  In  other  instances  there  are 
long  stones  at  the  end  of  avenues,  and  close  to  the  cairns.  For 
example,  on  Shuffle  Down,  Castor,  one  of  the  two  prostrate 
stones  is  11  feet  7  inches  in  length  ;  and  the  stone  nearest  to  the 
circle  on  Kingston  Hill  is  12  feet  6  inches  long. 

I  also  invite  your  attention  to  the  plan  of  the  compass-bear- 
ings of  the  eighteen  avenues  and  lines,  in  which  you  will  find 
the  cairns  to  which  they  lead  placed  in  their  proper  positions. 
Until  a  much  larger  number  of  examples  are  brought  together 
for  comparison,  nothing  definite  is  deducible  from  these  bear- 
ings, but  I  would  have  you  observe,  that  nine  are  found  between 
the  magnetic  NE  by  N  and  E  points ;  five  between  E  and  S ; 
four  between  S  and  W ;  and  none  between  W  and  N;  i.e.  four- 
teen out  of  the  eighteen  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  meridian, 
which  cannot  be  accidental.  It  is,  however,  an  arrangement 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  found  in  Brittany.  There 
the  circle,  or  sacred  spot,  to  which  the  avenues  leadj  at  which 
end  the  stones  are  the  loftiest  and  the  most  bulky,  is  towards 
the  west.  Of  the  eleven  monuments  existing  in  that  province, 
the  important  end  is,  I  believe,  without  an  exception,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  meridian.  Nor  can  this  be  accidental. 

When  these  monuments  were  newly  erected  they  must  have 
presented  a  very  imposing  appearance,  very  unlike  what  they 
do  now.  Many  of  the  stones  are  deeply  embedded  in  the  soft 
peaty  soil,  but  we  may  judge  of  their  sizes  from  some  of  those 
which  have  fallen,  and  are  still  in  great  part  uncovered.  In  my 
detail  plans  the  stones  which  are  not  tinted  are  invisible,  and  were 
discovered  by  probing  the  ground  with  an  iron  rod.  The  outlines 
of  their  forms  are  not,  therefore,  strictly  accurate.  Some  are 
fallen,  and  others  are  probably  upright,  and  have  sunk  out  of  sight. 
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From  all  the  significant  details  I  have  submitted,  you  cannot, 
I  think,  resist  the  conclusion  that  avenues  and  lines,  together 
with  their  burial-mounds,  are  sepulchral  monuments  of  a  com- 
pound character,  and  that  when  the  burial-mounds  are  absent 
you  behold  monuments  which  are  greatly  dilapidated.  Examine 
and  compare  the  plans  which  lie  on  the  table,  and  you  will  see 
how  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  they  afford.  Look 
more  particularly  at  the  plan  of  structures  on  Glazecomb  Moor. 
There  is  a  line  of  stones  leading  to  a  cairn,  and  that  line  extended 
to  a  second  cairn,  probably  erected  later,  on  the  occurrence  of 
another  death  in  the  family.  Alongside  is  a  third  cairn,  with 
which  thirteen  rows  of  stones  are  connected  ;  and  close  by  there 
are  two  more  cairns.  We  have  here,  then,  quite  a  necropolis. 
If  you  look  also  at  the  plan  of  one  of  the  avenues  near  Merivale 
Bridge  you  will  find  that  its  length  is  broken  in  the  centre  by  a 
cairn,  and  the  thought  will  occur  to  you,  as  it  has  occurred  to 
me,  that  there  has  been  here  a  subsequent  prolongation  of  the 
avenue,  and  for  the  same  reason  as  the  extension  of  the  line  on 
Glazecomb  Moor. 

Circles. — In  last  year's  Report  I  said  there  were  seven  large 
circles  on  the  moor.  There  are  but  six,  for  I  included  that  on 
Staldon  Moor,  which  I  am  now  convinced  is  merely  a  ring  de- 
prived of  its  cairn.  Its  diameter  is  not  much  larger  than  the 
one  on  Kingston  Hill,  which  still  retains  its  burial  mound ;  and 
its  connection  with  a  line  of  stones  removes  it  altogether  from 
the  class  of  monuments  to  which  circles  belong. 

The  six  circles  are — 

1.  Merivale  Bridge     ...     62  feet  2  inches  in  diameter. 

2.  Ruggymead,  Fernworthy     65  feet  6  inches          ,, 

3.  Brisworthy 80  feet  „ 

4.  Scorhill,  Gidleigh  ...     90  feet  „ 
*5.  Sittaford  Tor,  No.  1    .     .   100  feet                         „ 
*6.             „            No.  2    .     .120  feet  „ 

In  the  first  of  these  there  are  ten  stones  standing ;  in  the 
second,  twenty-seven ;  in  the  third,  four  standing,  and  seven- 
teen fallen ;  in  the  fourth,  twenty-four  standing  f  and  nine 
fallen  ;  in  the  fifth,  eight  standing  and  six  fallen ;  and  in  the 
sixth,  seven  standing  and  twenty  fallen.  In  all  of  them  there 
are  intervals  where  other  stones  have  been. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  they  form  a  class  of  monument  dis- 
tinct from  those  to  which  avenues  and  lines  are  attached,  though 
not  perhaps  differing  from  them  as  to  destination.  The  late  Mr. 

*  Popularly  called  "  The  Grey  Wethers." 

f  Iii  1858  twenty-nine  stones  were  erect  (according  to  Mr.  Ormerod)  and  two 
fallen. 
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Stuart,  of  Edinburgh,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Scotch  examples 
were  sepulchral  enclosures,  and,  with  our  present  knowledge,  I 
am  not  disposed  to  question  his  conclusions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  served  any  different  purpose  in  England  ; 
but  we  are  in  possession  of  no  evidence  whatever  in  favour  of 
or  against  his  view.  The  only  large  circles  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  which  may  one  day  help  to  throw  some  light  upon 
their  use,  are  the  two  nearly  contiguous  ones  (resembling,  in 
this  particular,  <  The  Grey  Wethers,'  at  the  foot'  of  Sittaford  Tor) 
in  the  Island  of  El  Lanie,  or  lie  du  Tisserand,  one  -of  which  is 
beneath  the  waters,  and  the  other  is  in  process  of  destruction  by 
the  restless  waves  of  the  stormy  Morbihan  Sea.  The  entire 
area  of  the  undestroyed  portion  of  the  latter  is  full  of  fragments 
of  urns,  stone  axes,  mostly  broken,  flint  knives  and  scrapers, 
hammers  or  pounders,  and  burnt  animal  bones.  When  I  was 
there  with  Canon  Greenwell  a  few  years  back,  the  proprietor, 
M.  de  Closmadeuc,  had  commenced  exploring  it,  but  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  he  has  prosecuted  his  researches  nor  the 
conclusions  he  has  arrived  at. 

Although  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  there  are  large  circles  and 
barrows  there  is  not,  at  the  present  time,  one  avenue  or  line  of 
stones  in  the  latter  county  connected  with  a  burial-mound.  In 
my  former  report  I  mentioned  a  line  of  stones  near  St.  Columb, 
and  that  it  led  to  nothing.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
attached  to  a  cairn,  and  that  other  examples  formerly  existed, 
for  in  one  of  Dr.  Stukeley's  Volumes  of  Drawings  he  gives  a 
sketch  of  '  Part  of  an  Avenue  in  Cornwall,'  and  shows  five 
stones  on  one  side  and  four  on  the  other,  but  does  not  indicate 
the  locality.  Still,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  upon  none  of  its 
wide  stretches  of  uncultivated  moorland,  where  ancient  walled 
villages,  stone  circles,  and  barrows  are  found,  and  where  we 
might  expect  to  meet  with  this  class  of  monument,  there  is  not 
a  vestige  of  one. 

Burial-Mounds.— With  respect  to  these,  I  have  little  to  add 
to  what  I  said  in  last  year's  Report.  They  vary  considerably  in 
their  dimensions,  and,  with  one  exception,  are  of  a  round  form. 
All  the  large  ones  are  cairns,  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  are 
composed  of  earth.  Most  of  them  contain  stone  cists. 

At  Belstone,  near  Okehampton,  a  ruined  cairn  enclosed  within 
a  ring  is  commonly  described  in  guide-books  as  a  circle.  A 
pluii  of  it  is  on  the  table,  and  its  section  shows  the  little  that 
remains  of  its  cairn.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  monument  to  which 
wo  should  expect  to  find  an  avenue  or  line  attached.  Another 
cairn,  enclosed  within  two  rings,  the  outer  having  about  the 
>:imo  diameter  as  at  Belstone,  is  close  to  the  Fernworthy  circle. 
S.me  scientific  research  and  a  great  deal  of  unscientific  ransack- 
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ing  have  been  pursued  among  these  tombs,  of  which  there  is 
very  little  information  on  record.  In  1873,  Mr.  Spence  Bate 
found  in  a  barrow  on  Hamel  Down  a  heap  of  burnt  bones  and  a 
bronze  dagger  with  an  amber  pommel  ornamented  with  gold 
studs  ;  and  he  has  from  time  to  time  communicated  reports  of 
his  researches  to  the  Devon  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  &c.  The  latest  account  of  exploration  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge  is  contained  in  a  newspaper  report  of  last 
summer's  meeting  of  the  same  Association,  which  may  possibly 
be  not  quite  accurate,  '  Recent  discoveries  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chagford.'  Mr.  Pengelly,  F.R.S.,  here  described  some 
archaeological  discoveries  in  this  locality  which  resulted  in  the 
finding  of  a  couple  of  '  kistvaens  '  in  a  cairn  on  the  property  of 
Mr.  Standerwick.  One  of  these  has  been  removed  intact  to  the 
Torquay  Natural  History  Museum.  It  contained  fragments  of 
an  urn. 

An  oval  barrow,  96  feet  long  and  66  feet  wide,  may  be  seen 
on  Hickley  Plain,  on  the  left  hand  after  passing  through  the 
entrance  gate  to  Coryndon  Ball.  Its  long  axis  is  north  and 
south,  and  at  its  south  end  are  the  remains  of  a  large  chamber 
or  cist,  but  its  ruin  is  so  complete  that  it  is  not  possible  to  dis- 
cover its  plan.  A  support  5  feet  wide,  10  inches  thick,  and 

4  feet  7  inches  high,  is  in  place,  and  a  stone  leans  against  it. 
There  are  two  displaced  capstones  10  feet  by  8,  and  9  feet  by 

5  feet  4  inches  respectively,  besides  one  or  two  smaller  stones 
lying  near. 

Cromlechs. — Three  exist ;  two  are  utterly  ruined,  and  one  (at 
Drewsteinton),  having  fallen,  was  re-erected  in  1862.  One  of 
the  ruined  ones,  near  the  Merivale  Bridge  Avenues,  has  been 
recently  made  more  ruinous  by  stonebreakers,  who  have  split  the 
capstone  into  two  or  three  pieces ;  the  other,  on  Coryndon  Ball, 
I  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  said  that  a  fourth  once  existed  on 
Shuffle  Down,  where,  some  years  ago,  three  stones  stood,  five 
feet  apart,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  were  called  the  '  Three 
Boys.'  Only  one  of  these  stones  now  remains,  5  feet  6  inches 
out  of  ground,  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  leans  considerably.  It 
is  about  690  feet  to  the  south  of  the  '  Long  Stone,'  and  it  is 
also  said  that  an  avenue  led  to  it,  of  which  not  one  stone  is  left. 

Pounds  and  Hut-Circles. — I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  with 
any  lengthened  allusion  to  pounds  and  hut-circles.  They  have 
been  fully  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association,  and  in  several  other  publications.  I  produce  a  plan 
of  one  of  the  most  important  huts,  called  Round  Pound,  and 
plans  of  two  or  three  small  detached  ones.  In  one  of  the  latter 
there  is  a  stone  which,  I  think,  shows  how  some  of  these  houses 
were  roofed.  The  commonly  received  idea  is  that  the  circular 
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wall  was  about  four  feet  high,  and  that  the  covering  was  formed 
by  means  of  poles,  meeting  at  a  point,  laid  over  with  heather 
and  turves.  But  the  stone  to  which  I  refer  seems  to  point,  in 
this  instance,  to  a  beehive  stone  vault.  The  method  of  construct- 
ing the  walls  is  usually  with  large  slabs  set  upright  concentric- 
ally from  three  to  four  feet  apart,  the  slabs  facing  outwards  and 
inwards,  and  the  space  between  them  filled  with  earth  and  stones. 
One  of  the  plans  shows  a  different  construction.  The  circular 
wall  is  faced  with  a  masonry  of  small  stones,  not  built  in  courses, 
but  as  they  came  to  hand.  This  hut  is  on  Roundy  Hill,  Cran- 
ber  Tor.  I  also  produce  a  plan  and  section  of  a  small  building 
which  is  not  circular,  and  resembles  a  chambered  barrow.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  beehive  hut,  but,  if  so,  it  was 
erected  to  shelter  one  person  only,  for  I  had  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  into  and  out  of  it,  and  there  was  not  sufficient 
head  room  within  for  me  to  sit  upright.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
has  no  beehive  roof.  The  side  walls  overhang  slightly,  and  a 
stone  slab  is  laid  across  them.  It  was  probably  a  small  store- 
house for  tin. 

Holed  Stones. — There  are  also  upon  the  table  plans  of  stones  with 
holes.  These  stones  are  of  two  forms,  long  and  round,  and  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  the  holes  are  not  bored  through,  as 
they  are  in  Cornwall.  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  labourers 
and  others  whether  these  stones  had  served  for  hanging  gates, 
but  they  could  not  inform  me.  In  the  Channel  Islands,  and  in 
Shetland,  stones  of  these  forms  are  still  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  pole  of  the  gate  passes  through  the  long  stone  which 
is  built  into  the  wall,  and  works  in  the  socket  of  the  round  stone, 
which  is  partially  buried  in  the  ground.  If  some  of  these  were 
so  employed,  there  are  others  in  which  the  hole  is  either  in  an 
impossible  place,  or  is  bored  in  a  curved  and  slanting  direction. 
The  hole  is  on  the  top  of  the  long  stone  at  Lew  Mill ;  and  the 
hole  of  the  stone  on  the  left  of  the  lane  near  Teigncombe,  and 
that  of  the  round  stone  near  the  edge  of  the  Down  on  the  way 
from  Chagford  to  Prince  Town,  are  so  pierced  that  a  gate  pole 
could  not  work  in  them.  These  two  last  have  a  close  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  Cornish  ones.  It  is  true  that  several  of  the  stones 
are  still  used  as  gate  posts,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  they 
are  serving  the  same  purpose  as  formerly,  though  in  a  different 
manner ;  and  several  are  similarly  used  in  Cornwall ;  but  Mr. 
Borlase  will  tell  you  that  a  Cornish  gate  is  a  very  modern 
invention. 

In  closing  this  Report  I  must  add  that,  on  Shapely  Common, 
and  on  the  slopes  of  other  tors  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
awient  villages,  I  observed  that  the  land  had  been  cleared  of 
.stones  and  cultivated.  This  must  have  occurred  at  some  early 
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date.  The  surface  is  covered  with  innumerable  parallel  shallow 
furrows,  about  three  or  four  feet  apart,  which  run  up  the  hill- 
side for  the  convenience  of  drainage.  These  furrows  are  not 
perceptible  unless  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  cast  shadows  into 
them. 

I  must  also  state,  that  for  some  time  I  thought  there  were  two 
distinct  classes  of  dwellings  on  the  moor,  viz.,  those  which  have 
a  short  basement  wall  of  stones  and  earth,  and  others  which  are 
mere  pits.  The  regular  arrangement  of  the  latter,  sometimes  in 
lines  more  or  less  parallel,  with  spaces  between  them  like  streets, 
reminded  me  of  the  pit  villages  of  the  Wiltshire  Downs.  I 
noticed  that  they  frequently  exist  where  there  are  no  hut  circles, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  belonged  to  a  different 
people,  and  to  another  age.  I  was  afterwards  told  that  they 
were  only  trial  pits  formed  by  seekers  for  tin.  Whether  this  be 
their  origin  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  made  by  a  people 
who  lived  long  after  the  cairns  and  avenues  were  erected,  for 
these  monuments  were  not  respected  by  them." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  24th,  1881. 
EDWIN  FKESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association: — The 
Journal.  Parts  xxiii.  and  xxiv.  [Completing  vol.  vi.]  8vo.  London, 
1881. 

From  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia:— Old  and  New 
Style  fixed  dates  Calendars,  and  the  principles  and  results  of  Emendations. 
A  Paper  read  before  the  Society,  February  3rd,  1881.  By  John  R.  Baker. 
8vo.  Philadelphia,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries: — 

1.  Aarboger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historic.      1878,  hefte  ii.-iv. ; 
1879,  hefte  i.-iv. ;  1880,  hefte  i.     8vo.    Copenhagen,  1878-80. 

2.  Tillaeg  til  Aarboger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historic,  aargang 
1877,  1878.    8vo.     Copenhagen,  1878-9. 

From  the  Author:— Certain  Old  Almanacs  published  in  Philadelphia  between 
1705  and  1744.  By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  (Read  before  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society).  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxi.  No.  210.  8vo.  London, 
1881. 

From  W.   S.   Wetherley,  Esq.: — Eight    Lithographs  from   drawings  by    Mr. 
Wetherley,  signed  W.  S.  W.  1869,  of  sculptured  figures  in  Henry  Vllth's 
VOL.  VIII.  2  H 
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Cnapel,  Westminster.  1.  S.  Matthew ;  2.  S.  Stephen  ;  3.  S.  Ann  teaching 
the  B.  Virgin  ;  4.  S.  Ambrose,  Bp.  of  Milan ;  5.  S.  Anthony  ;  6.  Mitred 
figure  unnamed  ;  7.  S.  Jerome  ;  and  8.  S.  Roch.  From  the  Spring  Gardens 
Sketch  Book.  Printed  by  Maclure  and  Macdonald,  Lithographers.  Folio. 

William  Butterfield,  Esq.,  and  the  Kev.  T.  K.  Hall,  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

ROBERT  BROWN,  Jun.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented 
an  original  Lease  of  Lands,  situate  at  Barton,  in  Lincolnshire, 
belonging  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

The  lease  is  by  indenture,  dated  13  July,  11  Car.  I.  16,  and 
is  expressed  to  be  made  between  the  Most  highe  and  excellent 
Princesse  Queene  Henriette  Marie,  by  the  Grace  of  God  Queene 
of  England,  Scotland,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  and  the  right 
honorable  Henry  Earle  of  Holand,  High  Steward  of  her 
Majesties  Eevenues,  Edward  Earle  of  Dorset,  Lord  Chamber- 
laine  of  her  Majesties  Houshold,  Thomas  Viscount  Savage, 
Chauncellor  to  her  Majestie  and  Keeper  of  her  Great  Seal  of 
England,  Sir  John  Finch,  Knight,  Cheife  Justice  of  her 
Majesties  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  be  holden  at  Westminster, 
Sir  .Robert  Aston  Knight,  her  Majesties  Secretary,  Sir  Richard 
Wynn,  Knight  and  Baronett,  her  Majesties  Treasurer  and 
Receiver  Generall,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hatton,  Knight,  her 
Majesties  Surveyor  generall  of  the  one  part,  and  Robert 
Empringham,  of  Barton-upon-Humber,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
colne,  yeomen,  of  the  other  part. 

The  lease  is  of  land,  parcell  of  the  Manor  of  Barton,  of  which 
the  parties  of  the  first  part,  other  than  the  Queen,  were  pos- 
sessed in  trust  for  her  Majesty.  Term,  60  years.  Fine,  4:31. 
Rent,  4/.  9s. 

The  Deed  is  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Queen,  now  in  a 
fragmentary  state,  and  the  seals  of  arms  and  signatures  of  the 
other  parties  of  the  first  part. 

The  Queen's  Sign  Manual,  HENRIETTE  MARIE  R.  is  on  the 
upper  margin. 

The  Rev.  J.  WILLIAMSON  exhibited  through  Dr.  Wickham 
Legg,  F.S.A.,  a  small  silver  bound  book,  containing  131  pictures. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  first  of  these  is  engraved  "  Christiana  et 
Magdalena  Kiislin  f."  Dimensions,  2£  inches  high  by  If  broad. 
The  binding  has  an  open  scroll  pattern  over  a  gilt  plate. 

HENRY  GRAINGER,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  Communion  Cup,  for- 
merly at  Ireby  Church,  Cumberland.  It  is  the  Cup  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Ferguson  in  his  account  of  two  Communion  Cups  at  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  Society  (see  ante,  p.  467).  Mr.  Cripps 
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assigns  the  date  of  this  cup  to  1565  circiter.  Dimensions: 
height,  5-2$  inches ;  diameter  of  bowl,  2  inches ;  diameter  of 
foot,  the  same.  This  cup  was  most  improperly  given  by  the 
churchwardens  to  Mr.  Grainger,  in  return  for  a  gift  of  a  new 
set  of  altar  plate. 

J.  C.  EOBINSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  by  permission  of 
E.  C.  Hankinson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Southampton,  fifteen  Matrices 
of  Mediaeval  Seals,  being  a  portion  of  the  large  collection  formed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Tyssen,  and  which  had  descended  to  his  relative 
Mr.  Hankinson. 

This  exhibition  was  accompanied  by  descriptive  notes  contri- 
buted by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  V.P.,  and  by  Charles  S.Perceval, 
Esq.,  Treasurer. 

The  interest  shown  in  these  seals  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Han- 
kinson was  prevailed  upon  to  send  up  for  exhibition  the  cabinet 
containing  the  entire  collection. 

The  notes  on  the  small  portion  exhibited  this  day  are  post- 
poned to  the  record  of  proceedings  of  the  evening  meeting 
of  Jan.  19,  1882,  when  the  remaining  and  larger  part  was  re- 
viewed by  Mr.  Perceval. 

P.  0.  HUTCHINSON,  Esq.,  Local  Secretary  for  Devon,  com- 
municated the  following  Notes  on  the  causes  of  the  Decay  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  : — 

"  DEAR  SIR, — A  short  absence  from  home  and  sundry  avoca- 
tions since  I  returned  have  combined  to  prevent  my  thanking 
you  for  the  last  number  of  the  Proceedings  as  soon  as  I  had 
intended,  and  for  which  number  I  beg  to  give  you  my  best 
thanks.  I  am  anxious  to  take  this  opportunity  of  pouring  out 
to  you  my  painful  lamentation  over  the  neglected  state  of  the 
noble  ruins  of  the  old  castles  and  abbeys  which  at  various  dif- 
ferent times  I  have  visited  in  my  peregrinations,  that  lie  dis- 
tributed over  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  From  the  top  of  the 
ruins  of  Elgin  Cathedral  to  the  top  of  the  keep  of  Lydford 
Castle  I  have  looked  up  more  in  the  intervening  counties  than  I 
could  now  tell  of,  but  the  unrestrained  progress  of  ruin  is  the 
same  in  all,  so  that  I  have  come  away  saddened  by  the  exami- 
nation of  them  rather  than  gratified.  What  is  it  to  me  if  other 
people  allow  their  property  to  fall  to  pieces  from  neglect? 
No  Englishman,  however,  who  cherishes  the  remembrance  of 
the  great  events  that  the  vicissitudes  of  time  have  brought 
forth  during  the  drama  of  the  last  thousand  years,  be  they  bright 
or  be  they  disastrous,  and  bears  in  mind  that  all  of  these  vener- 
able piles  have  in  turn  been  witness  to  most  of  them,  can 
contemplate  their  decay  with  indifference.  From  association  of 

2n2 
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ideas  he  rather  takes  up  an  interest  in  their  preservation,  inso- 
much that  the  feeling  of  part  ownership  involuntarily  grows  upon 
him  until  the  desire  for  their  care  becomes  as  strong  as  if  indeed 
he  were  the  real  owner.  In  some  cases  I  fear  that  it  is  even 
stronger,  judging  by  the  unconcern  with  which  the  legal  owners 
too  often  slight  them.  Some  proprietors  rail  in  their  ruins  and 
then  leave  them  to  their  fate.  Others  appoint  a  custodian  whose 
only  care  is  to  receive  the  fees  from  visitors.  Others,  as  those 
of  Tintern,  Fountains,  Reading,  Glastonbury,  and  so  on,  keep 
them  in  trim  order  by  sweeping  up  the  dead  leaves,  and  by 
mowing  the  green  sward  that  now  overspreads  the  nave  and  the 
choir,  as  if  the  exercise  of  the  mowing  machine  on  the  ground 
could  preserve  the  masonry  above  from  the  destructive  agency 
of  frost,  snow,  and  rain.  Yet  others,  who  profess  to  have  a 
great  love  for  their  time-honoured  ruins,  seem  to  think  that  if 
they  fence  out  the  public,  so  as  to  prevent  their  making  a  quarry 
of  the  place,  they  have  done  all  they  can  do,  and  that,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  building  should 
not  stand  for  ever.  Do  they  think  that  their  houses  would 
stand  long  if  consigned  to  the  same  process  ?  Do  we  not  know 
that  all  our  churches  and  cathedrals  require  a  constant  super- 
vision, lest  the  elements  assail  them  or  the  wet  get  into  the  joints 
of  the  stonework,  which  process  will  soon  loosen  the  masonry 
and  impair  the  stability  of  the  walls  ?  It  scarcely  needs  to  be 
remarked  that  in  every  parish  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  yearly 
required  to  be  devoted  to  keeping  up  the  church,  so  incessant  is 
the  work  of  the  tooth  of  time,  and  so  persistent  are  the  insinua- 
tions of  frost  and  rain.  In  the  case  of  our  splendid  cathedrals 
the  annual  sum  is  very  great ;  but  where  the  object  is  a  ruin  it 
is  to  be  abandoned  to  become  still  more  ruinous.  Some  seem 
to  think  that  it  would  be  desecration  to  touch  a  ruin  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  further  decay,  quite  forgetting  that 
our  aged  cathedrals  are  equally  venerable,  although  they  are 
scrupulously  looked  after.  Let  no  one  say  that  a  Norman 
cathedral  is  not  venerable  because  the  mason  has  to  keep  his  eye 
upon  it. 

The  case  of  Lydford  Castle  is  lamentable.  A  place  of  repute 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  for  centuries  afterwards,  it 
was  the  terror  of  the  West  from  the  severity  of  the  stannary 
laws  and  the  noisomeness  of  its  dungeon ;  the  rival  of  Exeter ; 
the  possessor  of  a  mint  that  coined  its  own  money;  the  capital 
ot  the  largest  parish  in  Great  Britain,  where  even  so  recently  as 
the  time  of  George  IV.  the  manor  and  stannary  courts  were 
held,  Lydford  is  now  a  desolate  ruin.  The  fate  of  this  place  is 

J  more  to  be  deplored  as  its  destruction  has  been  wanton  and 
intentional.  When  the  business  of  the  courts  was  removed  to 
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Princetown ;  the  covering,  the  floors,  and  the  removable  parts 
were  purposely  pulled  down  or  left  for  the  elements  to  work 
their  will  upon,  and  the  shell  consigned  to  ruin.  I  was  told  in 
the  village  that  within  memory  the  roof  was  on,  and  that  balls 
and  entertainments  were  held  in  its  now  desolate  chambers  open 
to  the  sky ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  area  of  the  largest  of  these 
chambers  I  myself  recently  found  several  ducks  paddling  about 
in  a  pool  of  water  collected  there  from  a  shower  of  rain  that  had 
fallen  the  night  before.  The  keep  is  nearly  fifty  feet  square  and 
the  walls  about  six  feet  thick,  and  this  is  all  that  remains  to  tell 
the  tale.  Imagine  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls  every  year  upon 
walls  six  feet  thick,  and  the  quantity  of  snow  that  will  lie  there 
in  the  winter,  to  soak  down  through  the  centre  of  them,  and  rot 
the  mortar  and  loosen  the  stonework.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  tops  of  these  walls  are  all  becoming  friable  and  totter- 
ing, and  a  portion  on  the  north-east  side  is  leaning  over  outwards, 
and  ready  to  fall.  The  shape  of  the  covering  and  the  parapet 
round  it  are  still  remembered,  and  a  paltry  sum  of  five  hundred 
or  a  thousand  pounds  would  roof  it  in  and  so  far  put  it  in  repair 
as  to  make  it  water-tight,  if  not  habitable.  It  seems  incredible 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries 
(Viscount  Portman)  can  have  been  informed  of  the  present  state 
of  this  once  famous  castle  by  the  servants  of  the  Duchy,  who  go 
their  periodical  rounds,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  report. 

Okehampton  Castle  is  still  further  gone.  Some  people  appear 
to  have  the  impression  that  if  they  leave  their  ruins  alone  their 
existing  state  will  never  grow  worse.  What  remains  of  this  is 
a  confusion  of  tottering  pieces  of  masonry  smothered  in  a  dense 
growth  of  forest  trees,  that  have  run  up  like  a  bundle  of  fishing- 
rods,  straight  and  straggling,  without  shape  and  without  beauty, 
and  an  undergrowth  of  bushes,  brambles,  and  dank  weeds. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  kindly  offices  of  a  gentleman  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  son  of  the  former  owner,  who, 
like  a  sympathising  neighbour,  has  so  far  looked  after  another 
man's  property  as  to  have  several  parts  of  the  masonry  repaired, 
some  large  portions  of  the  walls  would  recently  have  tumbled  to 
the  ground.  The  late  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  bought  the  place 
some  forty  years  ago,  together  with  about  five  acres  of  ground 
lying  about  it,  for  the  sum  of  2,000/.,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
day  of  his  death  never  did  a  thing  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
destruction.  It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  because  a  gentleman 
gets  no  revenue  from  a  venerable  ruin  that  therefore  he  should 
begrudge  a  yearly  sum  to  keep  it  in  order. 

The  growth  of  ivy  on  old  buildings  by  most  people  is  looked 
upon  with  favour.  As  an  assistant  to  picturesque  beauty,  no 
doubt  it  is  invaluable ;  but  if  we  wish  to  preserve  a  building,  or 
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keep  it  from  damp,  it  ought  to  be  suffered  only  in  a  very  sparing 
degree.  I  once  had  an  idea  that  it  would  keep  walls  dry, 
because  I  was  told  that  the  leaves,  acting  like  tiles  or  scales, 
would  turn  off  the  rain  ;  but  experience  and  observation  have 
quite  altered  my  view.  After  a  twenty  years'  trial  on  a  small 
stone  building  belonging  to  me,  I  found  that  in  boisterous  weather 
the  wind  so  shook  the  leaves  that  the  rain  got  behind  them, 
where  quantities  of  dead  leaves  had  dropped  and  accumulated, 
so  that  this  mass  of  wet  and  decaying  matter  could  not  be  dried, 
because  the  sun  could  not  get  at  it  for  the  thick  veil  of  ivy,  but 
lay  there  damp  and  rotting  against  the  wall.  To  remove  it 
would  allow  the  sun  to  get  at  the  stonework.  Finding  that  one 
of  the  stems  of  the  ivy  had  grown  as  large  as  a  man's  arm,  and 
seeing  that  ivy,  unlike  most  other  plants,  which  grow  to  the 
light,  rather  insinuates  itself  into  all  the  chinks  and  crannies  it 
can,  either  increasing  in  growth  and  wedging  open  the  masonry, 
or  embracing  it  in  its  twisted  folds,  as  the  boa  constrictor  crushes 
its  prey,  and  wishing  to  curtail  some  of  the  weight  of  the 
upper  growth,  I  sawed  through  the  stem,  with  the  intention  of 
killing  the  whole  of  that  plant.  About  seven  consecutive  years 
passed  by,  but  no  change  took  place.  Though  the  supply  of  sap 
was  cut  off  from  the  root  the  plant  above  flourished  every  year 
as  vigorously  as  before,  throwing  out  its  new  leaves  every  suc- 
cessive spring,  and  ripening  its  berries  in  the  autumn.  In  short, 
it  was  thrusting  its  fibres  in  between  the  joints  and  preying 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  building.  Having  altered  my  views  on 
the  subject  of  ivy,  I  had  the  whole  of  it  cleared  away  last  spring, 
to  try  what  the  effect  would  be  in  getting  rid  of  the  embrace  of 
the  boa  constrictor,  and  allowing  the  sun  to  fall  upon  the  walls. 
Where  it  is  judged  safe  to  suffer  ivy  to  run  up  the  sides  of  a 
building  it  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  large 
and  heavy  masses.  With  the  aid  of  a  ladder  it  is  easy  to  go  up 
and  pull  back  the  long  top  shoots,  which  at  once  snap  off,  as 
they  are  brittle.  In  this  way  the  growth  can  be  kept  under. 
Castle  Hedingham,  Corfe,  Lydford,  Caerphilly,  Clun,  Spinie,  in 
North  Scotland,  are  almost  untouched  by  ivy,  whilst  Berry 
Pomeroy  is  in  the  deadly  embrace  of  the  boa  constrictor  as  well 
as  too  much  choked  with  timber  trees.  Cowdray,  near  Mid- 
hurst,  is  squeezed  to  disintegration  by  the  too  large,  and  too 
strong,  and  too  rigid  limbs  of  the  neglected  ivy;  which  ivy 
limbs,  when  they  die,  decay,  and  relax  their  hold,  will  let  the 
loosened  stones  tumble  to  the  ground.  Tintern  is  in  equal 
jeopardy  ;  so  is  Chepstow,  so  is  Kenilworth,  and  so  are  a  long 
list  of  others  that  could  easily  be  mentioned.  Having  removed 
the  ivy  I  examined  the  stonework.  It  seems  generally  supposed 
that  ivy  merely  sticks  to  the  outside  surface  of  the  wall,  but  in 
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the  case  in  question,  and  I  presume  of  all  others,  the  threads 
that  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  branches  of  this  strange  plant 
had  run  into  the  joints  and  had  there  sucked  nourishment.  In 
short,  although  for  seven  whole  years  cut  off  from  its  root,  it 
had  lived  luxuriantly  on  the  lime  in  the  mortar.  I  had  all  the 
old  mortar  raked  out,  and  the  building  pointed  with  cement. 
Ivy,  probably,  can  do  very  little  injury  to  cement,  owing  to  its 
great  hardness. 

Some  gentlemen  who  have  got  ancient  buildings  on  their 
estates,  and  who  would  desire  to  do  something  to  arrest  decay, 
are  afraid  to  have  the  smallest  portion  of  new  white  mortar  put 
near  them  for  fear  of  a  dreadful  eyesore.  Let  them  follow  my 
plan.  I  have  made  many  experiments,  and  now  see  my  way. 
The  best  ordinary  mortar  is  made  of  lime,  and  clean  gritty  sharp, 
sand.  On  the  chalk  districts  chalk  lime  is  used  from  necessity ; 
but  the  lime  of  the  carboniferous  or  the  mountain  limestone 
formations  is  best.  Coarse  sea  sand  is  very  good  if  the  salt  is 
washed  out  of  it.  If  salt  sand  is  used  in  a  habitable  building, 
every  change  of  weather  shows  itself  in  damp  walls.  If  an 
old  building  is  to  be  pointed,  the  loose  mortar  must  be  raked 
out  of  the  joints  of  the  stonework  with  a  piece  of  hooked  iron  ; 
and  if  the  weather  is  dry,  or  in  most  other  cases,  water  ought  to 
be  dashed  into  the  open  joints  to  wet  them,  for  new  mortar  will 
not  stick  to  a  dry  surface.  The  workmen  will  shirk  this  wet- 
ting process  if  they  can,  though  it  is  very  essential,  or  any 
other  process  that  may  give  them  a  little  extra  trouble,  not 
caring  whether  it  sticks  or  not.  After  having  employed  work- 
men a  great  deal  at  various  times  when  dabbling  in  building,  I 
have  conceived  a  very  low  opinion  of  their  principles,  especially 
the  masons,  never  having  been  able  to  discover  that  they  had 
any.  Gentlemen  must  look  after  them  closely  if  they  wish  to 
have  their  work  properly  done.  When  the  pointing  is  finished, 
the  joints  will  be  white,  and  on  an  old  building,  truly  horrible  to 
the  eye,  of  good  taste.  Then  to  the  remedy.  If  Indian  red  and 
blue  black  be  taken  from  an  artist's  colour  box  and  mixed  toge- 
ther they  will  produce  a  fine  venerable  gray.  A  cheap  and 
plentiful  supply  of  black  can  be  obtained  in  chimney  soot.  If 
the  Indian  red  cannot  be  got,  soot  will  do  alone,  though  the  effect 
is  not  so  good,  artistically  speaking.  Those  who  live  on  the  red 
sandstone,  or  any  of  the  red  formations,  can  use  the  red  gritty 
sand  of  the  soft  sand  rock  ;  but  in  default  of  this,  red  ochre 
would  do.  Mix  a  bowl  full  of  soot  and  red  sand,  and  twist  up 
a  piece  of  old  cloth  for  a  dabber.  Before  the  men  leave  work, 
tell  off  one  or  more  of  them  to  go  up  and  dab  this  mixture  over 
all  the  joints  that  are  still  wet,  and  it  will  stick  to  them.  This 
should  be  done  on  each  and  every  day's  work,  before  it  dries. 
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At  first  it  will  probably  appear  that  too  much  colouring  matter 
has  been  put  on,  but  a  few  showers  of  rain  will  wash  off  the 
superfluous,  and  harmonise  what  remains.  No  old  building 
looks  the  worse  for  this  treatment,  and  its  walls  are  preserved. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  tops  of  the  walls  are  even  of  greater 
importance  than  the  sides.  Most  of  our  ruined  abbeys  have 
walls  nearly  three  feet  thick,  and  the  castles  much  thicker. 
Those  of  Lydford  are  six  feet  thick ;  those  of  Guildford  are 
twelve  ;  and  observing  a  hole  knocked  through  the  side-wall  of 
the  keep  of  Hedingham  I  measured  it  and  found  the  thick- 
ness twelve  feet.  Imagine  how  much  rain  or  snow  will  settle 
upon  the  unprotected  tops  of  these — wide  enough  for  a  stage 
coach  and  four  to  travel  upon — rain  and  snow  that  will  certainly 
percolate  down  through  the  middle  of  them  to  the  bottom,  and 
prepare  them  for  easy  dissolution.  If  wet  gets  into  the  side  of 
a  wall  from  neglect,  it  gets  into  the  top  much  more  easily.  It  is 
hard  to  know  what  to  do  to  protect  the  top  of  a  wall  of  a  ruin 
so  as  not  to  offend  the  eye  and  commit  an  act  of  desecration  ;  but 
after  much  consideration  I  think  I  have  fallen  on  a  feasible  plan. 
As  to  desecration,  if  it  be  so  called,  to  put  out  a  hand  to  try  and 
save  it  from  certain  ruin  sooner  or  later — is  it  not  worse  dese- 
cration to  abandon  it  to  its  fate  ?  When  I  walked  round  the 
tops  of  the  walls  of  Tintern  Abbey  I  found  a  narrow  beaten  path 
in  the  middle,  flanked  at  the  edges  on  either  side  by  grass  and 
weeds  and  the  massive  heads  of  the  ivy  trees.  Everything  was 
well-arranged  to  catch  as  much  rain  as  possible.  Such  walls 
cannot  be  roofed,  because  that  would  be  a  shocking  offence  to 
the  eye.  Whatever  is  done  must  be  invisible  below.  If  a  layer 
of  mortar,  or  cement,  or  concrete  were  laid  on,  following  all  the 
ups  and  downs,  and  so  as  not  to  come  over  the  edge,  no  doubt 
that  would  be  a  protection.  But  all  these  compositions  are 
porous,  absorbent,  pervious,  and  hygrometric,  and  wet  will  go 
through  them  as  it  will  go  through  a  lump  of  sugar.  One  of  the 
best  non-porous  substances  is  asphalte  ;  but  this  would  be  expen- 
sive if  used  in  a  large  way,  and  difficult  of  management  as  it 
must  be  put  on  hot.  The  cheapest  and  next  best  material  would 
be  a  mixture  of  coal  tar  with  sand  and  gravel,  worked  up  to  the 
stiffness  of  mortar,  such  as  is  now  often  used  for  paths  and 
floors.  This  is  impervious  to  water.  Kepugnant  as  the  idea 
may  be,  there  is  no  alternative  between  consignment  to  total 
destruction  sooner  or  later  or  the  application  of  some  such 
remedy.  Let  the  owners  choose.  We  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
be  reasonable,  and  put  our  fine  feelings  in  our  pockets.  If  such 
a  plan  were  adopted  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  way 
by  clearing  off  all  bashes  and  weeds,  which  are  only  modern 
intruders,  and  then  in  some  degree  level  the  top  by  scraping 
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away  the  rotten  and  loose  mortar.  Having  thus  made  a  sound 
foundation,  my  idea  is  that  the  composition  should  be  put  on 
with  spades  in  a  very  liberal  manner ;  thickest  in  the  middle, 
and  slightly  sloping  away  to  the  sides.  If  it  is  six  inches,  or 
more  than  six  inches  thick  in  the  middle,  what  signifies  ?  Spare 
not.  Though  put  on  in  a  roughish  way,  and  rudely  beaten 
down  to  consolidate  it,  the  surface  would  shine  and  look  too 
new ;  but  the  elements  would  soon  take  the  shine  out  of  it,  or 
this  might  be  expedited  by  sprinkling  over  it  some  earth  or 
sand.  Such  a  capping  as  this  would  be  invisible  from  the 
ground. 

As  great  and  sudden  changes  in  the  appearance  of  cherished 
objects  generally  startle  the  community,  I  would  advise  that  such 
a  work  be  only  taken  gradually,  one  wall  or  one  portion  at  a 
time,  and  proceeded  with  so  quietly  and  so  stealthily  that  even 
the  building  itself  should  not  discover  what  was  going  on.  The 
best  season  for  pointing  is  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  after 
the  frosts  are  over — say  May  or  June — and  then  the  mortar  will 
be  dry  before  the  autumn  frosts  begin  ;  and  the  best  season  to 
lay  on  the  top  covering  would  be  the  autumn,  in  dry  weather — 
say  about  Michaelmas — when  the  summer  heat  is  over,  because 
a  hot  sun  upon  this  composition  before  it  has  had  time  to  harden 
will  soften  it  and  make  it  run.  In  pointing  the  sides  of  the 
walls  I  would  suggest  the  same  stealthy  process.  For  instance, 
begin  on  the  south  face  at  the  east  corner,  and  work  westwards. 
A  portion  of  the  ivy  might  be  removed,  the  joints  raked  out,  and 
the  pointing  finished  and  darkened.  Keep  quiet  till  next  year, 
and  then  do  a  bit  more  ;  and  as  you  proceed  onwards  let  the 
ivy  grow  up  again  behind  you — that  is  if  it  is  to  be  suffered  at 
all.  This  mode  of  procedure  could  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  as  the  two  sides  cannot  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  ;  and  such  a  systematic  plan  would  possess 
two  advantages — first,  the  eye  would  not  be  shocked  by  any 
glaring  changes ;  and  second,  the  owner  would  not  involve  him- 
self in  any  great  or  ruinous  expenses,  because  he  could  limit 
himself  only  to  a  convenient  sum  each  year  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

Let  no  owner  of  a  magnificent  ruin  lull  himself  into  the  fatal 
security  of  supposing  that  decay  is  not  going  on  because  it  is 
not  apparent  from  year  to  year.  It  may  just  as  well  be  asserted 
that  the  hand  of  a  watch  does  not  move  because  the  motion  can- 
not be  discerned  by  the  eye,  or  that  no  geological  changes  are 
taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  because  they  are  not 
obvious  in  a  lifetime,  or  that  Sirius  is  not  going  away  because 
it  does  not  seem  to  diminish  in  size  ;  but  the  geologist  and  the 
astronomer,  who  measure  effects  by  long  intervals,  can  prove 
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otherwise.  Just  as  a  dwelling-house  requires  yearly  attention 
and  a  small  yearly  expenditure,  so  does  a  ruin,  to  save  it  from 
final  extinction.  It  is  a  duty,  and  it  certainly  ought  to  be  a 
pleasure,  with  the  proprietors  of  such  places,  to  lay  aside  an 
annual  sum  for  their  use,  and  thus  preserve  them  to  future 
generations.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  fate  of  Rochester  is  but  a 
question  of  time  ;  and,  among  scores  of  others,  the  fate  of 
Cowling,  Upnor,  Porchester,  Carisbrook,  Corfe,  Glastonbury, 
Chepstow,  Kidwelly,  Goodrich,  Raglan,  Caerphilly,  Kenilworth, 
Ludlow,  Harlech,  Caernarvon,  Conway,  Denbigh,  Newarch, 
Knaresborough,  Norham,  Dunbar,  Kilchurn  in  Loch  Awe,  Dun- 
staffnage,  and  Inverlochy  of  the  Pictish  kings,  Forres  of  Mac- 
duff,  Spinie,  and  a  multitude  of  others  of  minor  note. 

The  matter  of  which  I  here  speak  is  of  national  consideration ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  one  branch  of  the  great  subject  that  has  many 
times  been  before  Parliament,  and  under  the  attention  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.  P.  0.  HUTCHINSON." 

R.  S.  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cum- 
berland, laid  before  the  Society  the  following  Report  on  the 
Archaeology  of  that  County,  and  especially  on  the  Prehistoric 
remains  : — 

"Our  noble  President,  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  his  Annual 
Address  on  April  23,  1879,*  drew  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
having  a  series  of  maps  showing  the  antiquities,  county  by 
county,  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  hope  shortly  to  complete  such  a  map  for  Cumberland,  and 
possibly  for  Westmorland,  but  meanwhile  I  exhibit  two  maps, 
as  a  beginning. 

The  first  is  a  map  showing  the  Roman  roads  and  camps  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  It  was  made  by  me  about 
three  years  ago ;  and  1  can  now  both  correct  and  add  to  it. 
The  other  is  a  map  from  the  Keswick  Museum,  prepared  by 
the  late  Rev.  J.  Clifton  Ward,  F.G.S.,  curate  of  Rydal,  and 
formerly  of  Her  Majesty's  Geological  Survey.  It  shows  the 
various  prehistoric  remains  and  camps,  and  the  Roman  camps 
in  the  Lake  district. 

With  the  view  to  making  a  complete  map,  I  have  nearly 
finished  an  index  of  all  places  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
where  Roman  roads,  camps,  or  remains,  exist  or  have  been 
found.  I  intend  next  to  make  one  of  prehistoric  remains,  and 
hope  to  lay  before  this  Society  the  results  of  my  labours  in  such 
*  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  viii.  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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a  map  as  our  noble  President  seemed  to  indicate  in  the  address 
to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  At  present  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  make  any  further  remarks  on  these  two  maps. 

I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  scant  number  (as  compared 
with  other  counties)  of  stone  implements  recorded*  by  our 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Evans,  as  found  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland. I  think  I  can  considerably  augment  the  list,  and  I 
exhibit  thirty-two  specimens,  of  which  two  are  from  Westmor- 
land, and  the  remainder  from  Cumberland,  which  are  more 
particularly  described  at  the  end  of  this  communication. 

The  curator  of  the  Keswick  Museum  informs  me  that  there 
are  in  that  museum  nine  stone  celts  from  the  vicinity  of 
Keswick,  and  two  others  found  in  Cumberland,  locality  not 
further  specified ;  also  six  perforated  stone  implements,  found 
in  that  vicinity.  Mr.  Wallace,  the  owner  of  the  Cumberland 
Museum,  Distington,  near  Whitehaven,  supplies  me  with  the 
following  list  of  those  in  his  possession  : — 

Polished  stone  axe,  found  at  Drigg,  Cumberland. 

Polished  stone  axe,        ,,         Ravenglass,  Cumberland. 

Polished  stone  axe,       ,,         Irton,  Cumberland. 

Small  hammer,  ,,         Blennerhasset,  Cumberland. 

Large  hammer,  ,,         Dab  Mill,  Allonby,  Cumberland. 

Medium  hammer,  ,,  Boon  Wood,  Distington,  Cum- 
berland. 

Large  hammer,  ,,         Kidburngill,  Cumberland. 

Small  hammer,  ,,  Milbreak,  Lower  Water,  Cum- 

berland. 

Spear-head,  ,,         Distington,  Cumberland. 

Flint  spear-head,  „         Irton  Hall,  Cumberland. 

Flint  arrow-head,          „         Corney,  Cumberland. 

Flint  arrow-head,          ,,         Bootle,  Cumberland. 

Quartz  arrow-head,       ,,         Bootle,  Cumberland. 

Large  stone-hammer,   ,,         Crook,  Westmorland. 

The  museum  of  the  Whitehaven  Scientific  Association  con- 
tains no  specimens ;  those  in  the  Carlisle  Museum,  with  the 
exception  of  two  flint  arrow-heads,  I  exhibit  here  to-night,  and 
include  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  communication.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  and  two  flint  arrow-heads  in  the  Kendal 
Museum,  presumably  found  in  Westmorland. 

The  valuable  collection  of  our  late  Local  Secretary,  B.  Fer- 
guson, Esq.,  M.P.,  contains  three  stone  hammers,  ten  polished 
celts,  three  flint  arrow-heads,  one  muller,  five  flint  flakes,  one 
flint  javelin-head,  all  found  in  Cumberland  or  Westmorland.  In 

*  See  Evans'  Stone  Implements,  Index  of  Localities. 
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addition  to  these  several  must  be  up  and  down  the  two  counties 
in  private  hands.  I  exhibit  two  from  Bewcastle,  which  belonged 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Maughan,  late  vicar  of  that  place,  but  he  had  at 
least  six,  and  four  are  lost.  Several  were  found  in  Ehenside 
Tarn,  and  are  described  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xliv.  pp.  273-292. 
I  found  a  very  well- worked  stone  hammer  hanging  in  a  stable 
near  Boltonfell  End,  as  a  charm.  I  was  unable  to  secure  it ; 
it  was  ploughed  up  near  Shank  Castle,  Cumberland,  about 
twenty  years  ago.  Altogether,  I  estimate  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  stone  implements,  known  to  me,  at  about  thirty 
stone  hammers  or  adzes,  forty-four  celts,  six  flint  arrow-heads, 
or  in  all,  including  muller,  &c.,  about  one  hundred.  But,  by 
exciting  public  interest  in  the  subject,  I  hope  to  hear  of  twice  as 
many  more :  — 

1.  Stone   hammer,   from   Morland,  Westmorland,   where  it 
was  used  in  a  stable  to  keep  the  door  open,  and  probably,  also, 
as  a  charm  for  the  benefit  of  the  horses.     It  is  pointed  at  one 
end,  and  flat  at  the  other,  both  axe  and  hammer.     Length, 
7J  inches;  breadth,  3J  inches;  thickness,  2|  inches.     Property 
ofW.  B.  Page,  Esq. 

2.  Ovate  stone,  from  Wetheral,  Cumberland ;    said  to  be  a 
prehistoric  implement,  but  seems  to  me  to  be  natural.     Would 
be  a  very  formidable  weapon,  used  as  a  slung  shot,  or  in  the 
end  of  a   stocking.      Longer   axis,   4J   inches ;    shorter  axis, 
4  inches;   thickness,  2J  inches.      Property  of   W.   B.  Page, 
Esq. 

3.  Stone  hammer,  from  near  Temple  Sowerby,  Valley  of  the 
Eden,  Westmorland.     Pointed  at  one  end,  round  at  the  other. 
?i  inches  long,  4  inches  broad,  3£  inches  thick.     Property  of 
Mr.  Sewell,  Carlisle. 

4.  Stone  hammer,  from  Moor  Row,  near  Wigton,  Cumber- 
land.    Pointed  at  both  ends.     Length,  9  inches  ;  breadth,   3| 
inches  ;  thickness,  2|  inches.     Property  of  Miss  Nelson,  Moor 
Row. 

5.  Finely  polished  stone  celt,  12£  inches  long,  from  Moor 
Row,  near  Wigton.     Property  of  Miss  Nelson. 

6.  Unpolished  stone  celt  (palaeolithic?),  very  rude,  from  Row 
Hall,  Dearham,  Cumberland.      8i  inches  long.      Property  of 
Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley. 

7.  Unpolished  stone   celt  (palaeolithic?),  very  rude,  from  a 
peat  moss,  Porter  Thwaite,  Irton  Fell,  Eskdale,  Cumberland. 
7  inches  long.     Property  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley. 

8.  Unpolished    celt    (palaeolithic?),    found    in   Cumberland, 
place  unknown.     Length,  1  foot.     Carlisle  Museum. 

9.  Unpolished   celt    (palaeolithic?),    found    in   Cumberland, 
place  unknown.     Length,  1  foot.     Carlisle  Museum. 
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10.  Polished  celt,  found  at  Broadfield,   near  Ivegill,   Cum- 
berland.    9  inches  long.     Carlisle  Museum. 

11.  Polished  celt,  flint,  found  in  a  garden  at  Black  Hamilton, 
Blackford,    Carlisle,    1881.      7    inches  long.     By  its   material 
seems  foreign  to  the  district.     Carlisle  Museum. 

12.  Polished   celt,  found   in    Cumberland,   place  unknown. 
5|  inches  long.     Carlisle  Museum. 

13.  Adze   found    near    Scotby,    Carlisle.      5^-   inches  long, 
3  inches  broad.     Carlisle  Museum. 

14.  Stone   hammer   from    Roman   (?)    camp   on    Grinsdale 
Common.     Pointed  at  one  end,  round  at  the  other.     Carlisle 
Museum. 

15.  Stone  hammer,   from  near   Wigton,   Cumberland.      7^ 
inches  long,  4  inches  broad,  2J  inches  thick.     Pointed  at  one 
end  and  round  at  the  other.     Carlisle  Museum. 

16.  Stone  hammer,  from   Ireby,   Cumberland.      Pointed  at 
one  end,  round  at  the  other.     9   inches  long,  4  inches  broad, 
and  3J  inches  thick.     Dr.  Robinson,  Maryport. 

17.  Stone  hammer,  from  Mowbray,   Cumberland,  found  on 
gravel,   under  three  feet  of  peat.      8-J-  inches  long,  3^  inches 
broad,  and  3£  inches  thick.     Dr.  Robinson,  Maryport. 

18.  Stone  adze  from  Aigle  Gill,  near  Hayton,  West  Cum- 
berland.    5  inches  long,   3  inches  broad,  and  \\  inch  thick. 
Dr.  Robinson,  Maryport. 

19.  Small  stone  hammer.     4^  inches  long,  2  inches  broad, 
and  1£  inch  thick       Found  near    the  Tarns,   Mowbray.      A 
fine  stone  hammer,  in  same  place,  about  five  years  ago,  was 
used  as  a  sinker  to  a  herring-net,  off  which  it  was  lost.     Dr. 
Robinson,  Maryport. 

20.  Thumb  and  finger-stone,  found  at  Ireby,  Cumberland. 
Dr.  Robinson,  Maryport. 

21.  Polished  celt,  from  Newtown,  Cumberland.     8|  inches 
long.     Dr.  Robinson,  Maryport. 

22.  Polished  celt,   from   Mowbray,   Cumberland.      6  inches 
long.     Dr.  Robinson,  Maryport. 

23.  Polished  celt,  from  Newtown,    Cumberland.     8   inches 
long.     Dr.  Robinson,  Maryport. 

24.  Polished  celt,  from  Isel,  Cumberland.     10 J  inches  long. 
Dr.  Robinson,  Maryport. 

25.  Polished  celt,  from  Newtown,  Cumberland.      6J  inches 
long.     Dr.  Robinson,  Maryport. 

26.  Polished  celt,    from    Mowbray,  Cumberland.      8  inches 
long.     Dr.  Robinson,  Maryport. 

27.  Adze,  from  Mowbray.     3  inches  long,  2  inches  broad. 
Dr.  Robinson,  Maryport. 

28.  Double-pointed  stone,  from  Aigle  Gill,  Aspatria,  Cum- 
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berland.  6J  inches  long,  1J  inch  broad.  This  stone  at  first 
seems  artificial,  but  is  more  probably  natural — a  boulder.  It  is 
much  scratched.  Possibly  one  of  those  natural  forms  that 
suggested  the  artificial.  Dr.  Robinson,  Maryport. 

29.  Polished  celt,   from   Newtown.     10   inches   long.      Dr. 
Kobinson,  Maryport. 

30.  Stone    adze,    from    Bewcastle.       About    3    inches    by 
2  inches.     Miss  Maughan. 

31.  Stone    adze,    from    Bewcastle.       About    3    inches    by 
2  inches.     Miss  Maughan. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  31st,  1881. 
AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — Friendly  Advice  to  the  Corrector  of  the  Eng- 
lish Press  at  Oxford  concerning  the  English  Orthographic.  Folio.  London, 
1682. 

From  C.  Harwood  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— The  Book  of  Job.  A  Metrical 
Translation  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  H.  J.  Clarke,  Vicar  of  Great 
Barr.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall: — Journal  and  Report.  No.  xxiii. 
March.  8vo.  Truro,  1881. 

From  the  Editor  and  Author,  Rev.  W.  W.  Harvey,  B.D.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae  Vindex    Catholicus,   sive  Articulorum  Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae  cum  Scriptis  SS.  Patrum  nova  collatio.     3  vols.     8vo.     Cam- 
bridge and  London,  1841. 

2.  The  History  and  Theology  of  the  Three  Creeds.     2  vols.     8vo.     Cam- 
bridge and  London,  1854. 

3.  Sancti  Irenaei  Episcopi  Lugdunensis  Libros  quinque  adversus  Haereses. 
2  vols.     8vo.     Cambridge,  1857. 

From  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  :— Transactions.  Vol.  ii.  Part  ii. 
New  Series.  8vo.  Colchester,  1880. 

From  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker,  M. A. :— Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries.  Part 
x.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Eev.  W.  W. 
Harvey  for  his  donation  to  the  Library. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Harvey  and  Professor  Percy  Gardiner  were 
admitted  Fellows. 
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Notice  was  given  that  the  Annual  Meeting  for  the  election  of 
the  President,  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society  would  be 
held  on  Saturday,  April  23rd,  being  St.  George's  Day,  at  the 
hour  of  2  p.m. 

By  direction  of  the  Council  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
the  Town  Clerk  of  the  city  of  Bath  was  laid  before  the  meeting  : 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
Burlington  House, 

Piccadilly,  London, 

Mar.  31,  1881. 

SIR, — I  have  to  state  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and  for  the  information  of  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Bath,  that  the  annexed  Resolution  was  passed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  said  Council  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  29th 
inst.,  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  I  have  more  than  once  had 
the  honour  of  transmitting,  through  you,  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  Resolutions  of  this  Society  expressing  a  hope  that 
they  might  see  their  way  to  preserving  the  large  Roman  bath 
permanently  exposed  to  view ;  and  you  will  observe  that  the 
grant  made  by  the  Society  is  contingent  on  this  most  desirable 
object  being  effected. 

I  am, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON, 

Secretary. 
The  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Bath. 

The  following  is  the  Resolution  referred  to  in  the  above 
letter  :— 

"  The  Council  having  this  day  been  informed  by  their  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  C.B.,  that  a  duly  organised  sub- 
scription, amounting  already  to  220/.,  has  been  set  on  foot  in 
the  city  of  Bath  to  meet  the  expenses  of  preserving  and  ex- 
posing the  antiquities  found  in  the  recent  excavations,  resolve 
that  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  be  granted  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  provided  that  such  a  sum  of  money  be  collected  as  will 
secure  that  at  least  the  area  of  the  Great  Bath  be  cleared  and 
permanently  exposed  to  view." 

J.  H.  COOKE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Neolithic  Flint  Imple- 
ment found  on  Stinchcombe  Hill,  Gloucestershire,  in  a  bed  of 
angular  gravel,  a  formation  characteristic  of  the  Cotswold  Hills. 
It  appeared  to  have  been  originally  about  8  inches  long,  and 
after  it  was  broken  to  have  been  worked  off  at  the  upper  end 
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so  as  to  be  fitted  to  a  handle.     Extreme  length  3£  inches,  ex- 
treme width  2£  inches. 

W.  M.  WYLIE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Hants,  com- 
municated the  substance  of  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Dr. 
Keller,  hon.  F.S.A.,  respecting  a  wooden  post  found  in  the  lake- 
dwelling  of  Bevaux,  in  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  as  described  in 
Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  253.  Dr.  Keller  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  object  in  question  had  been  used  as  a 
rammer  to  drive  the  piles  into  the  mud,  the  apertures  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  object  being  designed  to  receive  limbs  of  trees 
as  handles  for  raising  and  lowering  the  implement  in  driving 
the  piles. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  communicated  the  following 
Notes  on  various  objects  which  he  exhibited  this  evening : — 

"  1.  I  exhibit  six  pieces  of  carved  wood  which  I  acquired 
at  Constantinople,  and  which  were  represented  by  the  person 
from  whom  I  purchased  them  as  having  been  brought  from  one 
of  the  churches  at  Sofia  in  Bulgaria.  The  pieces  of  wood  are 
all  of  different  dates,  and  were  apparently  taken  from,  as  I  sup- 
pose, portions  of  the  ikonostasis,  or  of  the  bishop's  throne. 

The  oldest  portion,  which  is  now  somewhat  damaged,  is  1  foot 
20  inches  long  and  13^  inches  deep.  It  represents  the  Blessed 
Virgin  with  the  Holy  Child,  Whose  face  has  been  cut  off,  pro- 
bably by  the  Turks. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  is  seated  and  is  surrounded  by  angels ;  two 
of  them  are  holding  a  crown  over  Her  head ;  two  of  them  are 
apparently  censing  the  throne,  and  two  apparently  supporting  it. 
There  is  an  ornament  over  the  crown  supported  by  two  birds, 
which  has  been  destroyed ;  the  rest  of  the  composition  consists 
of  leaves  and  flowers  intermixed  with  various  animals.  The 
whole  is  very  rough,  and  I  should  not  like  to  hazard  an  opinion 
as  to  the  date,  but  the  crown  looks  to  me  to  point  to  a  not  very 
ancient  date — not  more  than  perhaps  at  the  utmost  400  years. 

The  other  five  pieces  are  more  perfect,  and  I  believe  were 
taken  from  portions  of  the  bishop  or  archbishop's  throne ;  the 
first  of  them  appears  to  have  been  over  the  entrance.  This  piece 
is  18^  inches  long  and  8  inches  wide,  and  represents  two  figures 
supporting  the  crown  worn  by  a  bishop,  the  rest  is  filled  up  with 
different  sorts  of  foliage. 

The  next  two  pieces  have  subjects  from  sacred  history,  and 
were,  as  I  should  judge,  taken  from  the  same  throne.  The  first 
of  them  is  a  square  panel  of  about  15  inches  each  way;  the 
whole  of  the  panel  is  covered  with  leaves  and  beasts  as  in  the 
first  instance.  In  the  centre  is  a  circle  supported  by  two  angels, 
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and  in  it  is  a  rude  representation  of  the  creation  of  Eve,  with 
different  animals  surrounding.  Underneath,  is  the  representation 
of  the  Temptation,  Adam  sitting  down  and  the  serpent  suggest- 
ing to  Eve  to  give  Adam  the  apple.  In  the  upper  part  are  two 
shepherds  apparently  playing  upon  musical  instruments  with 


The  next  piece,  which  is  also  15  inches  in  length  but  is  only 
8  inches  in  depth,  represents  the  Judgment  of  Solomon.  Solo- 
mon is  represented  as  seated  on  his  throne,  the  two  women  are 
discussing  about  the  child  who  is  being  held  by  the  legs  by  two 
servants,  one  of  whom  bears  a  sword  and  is  about  to  cut  it  in  half. 
At  the  foot  of  this  are  two  lions,  representing,  I  suppose,  the 
lions  at  the  foot  of  Solomon's  throne.  The  rest  of  the  subject  is 
filled  up  with  flowers  and  leaves  and  animals. 

There  are  in  addition  to  these  two  strips,  one  of  which  is  2  feet 
1  inch  in  length  and  3|  inches  in  breadth.  It  represents  in  the 
centre  two  winged  dragons  fighting  ;  on  one  side  of  these  are 
two  lions  fighting,  and  on  the  other  side  are  two  serpents  inter- 
twined with  other  serpents,  as  is  not  unusual  in  Byzantine  orna- 
ments. 

The  last  piece  is  imperfect.  It  is  17  inches  in  length  and 
4  inches  in  breadth.  In  the  centre  is  a  double-headed  Byzan- 
tine eagle,  supported  by  two  lions,  trampling  on  beasts,  and  to  the 
left  of  one  of  these  lions  is  a  winged  dragon  ;  these  two  latter 
pieces  with  the  representations  of  animals  are  very  spirited. 

These  wood  carvings  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  wood-carving 
found  upon  the  screens  and  bishop's  thrones  in  the  churches  in 
Turkey  built  during  the  last  three  centuries. 

Any  one  who  has  been  at  Smyrna  may  remember  the  cele- 
brated carved-screen  in  the  church  of  St.  John  in  the  Epano 
Machala,  and  the  screens  in  the  cathedral  at  St.  Photini,  and 
particularly  the  archbishop's  throne  in  the  latter  church,  where 
is  a  whole  history  of  the  creation  of  man,  and,  indeed,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Old  Testament  represented  in  carved 
wood.  Another  similar  screen  may  be  seen  at  the  church  of 
St.  John  at  Scala  Nova,  near  Ephesus. 

It  is  impossible  to  suggest  more  than  an  approximate  date  for 
this  woodwork,  but  I  should  think  it  in  no  circumstances  can 
be  older  than  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century ;  some  of  it  is  certainly  later. 

2.  I  also  exhibit  forty-eight  specimens  of  stone  implements 
from  Smyrna.  Of  these  the  majority  seem  to  me  to  be  of  the 
usual  type,  and  of  a  stone  not  uncommon  in  Smyrna.  Four  of 
them,  however,  seem  to  me  to  be  of  stone  which  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Magnesia,  and  is  commonly  called  '  touchstone.' 
One  of  them,  apparently  an  arrowhead,  is  made  of  chalcedony, 
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and  eight  others  are  very  small.  They  seem  to  me  to  represent 
all  sorts  of  implements,  commencing  from  one  less  than  an  inch 
in  length,  which  is  the  shortest,  to  another  3|  inches  in  length, 
which  is  the  longest ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to 
say  anything  very  particular  concerning  them. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Percival  has  pointed  out  to  me  a  peculiarity 
which  he  says  is  found  in  implements  which  he  describes  as 
'  Hittite,'  but  I  am  not  sufficient  of  a  judge  to  know  what 
importance  is  to  be  attached  to  this.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
them  are  made  in  the_  same  way  as  modern  chisels — that  is  to 
say,  have  one  side  very  much  shorter  than  the  other.  This  is 
not  universal,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Percival  begged  me  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  it,  as  being  an  evidence,  as  he  con- 
sidered it,  that  these  particular  implements  were  of  Hittite 
origin.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  I  must  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Society ;  but  if  it  be  the  case,  it  would,  I  submit, 
tend  to  show  that  an  ordinary  chisel  is  of  Hittite  origin,  because 
exactly  the  same  arrangement  is  seen  in  it.  This  gentleman  is 
also  good  enough  to  exhibit  this  evening  sixteen  implements 
from  the  same  locality.  These  specimens  are  very  fine,  and 
undoubtedly  some  of  them  have  the  peculiarity  with  regard  to 
the  edge  which  he  pointed  out  in  those  from  Smyrna. 

3.  I  also  exhibit  a  small  square  marble   slab  with  a  Scla- 
vonic inscription  at  the  foot,  stated  to  have  been  brought  from 
a  Bulgarian  church.     This  is  undoubtedly  a  Byzantine  repre- 
sentation of  the   Holy  Trinity.     It  represents   a  cross  in  the 
middle,  with  the  figures  of  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son 
standing  on  either  side  of  it,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  represented 
by  a  dove.     It  is  impossible  to  ascribe  any  date  to  this.     It 
probably  formed  an  ornament  at  the  east  end  of  a  church.     Its 
extreme  length  is  exactly  11  inches,  and  its  extreme  breadth 
7-J  inches.     At  the  bottom  of  it  is  an  inscription,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  decipher  it ;   but  it  is  only  to  the  effect  that  the 
representation  is  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

4.  I  further  exhibit  a  capital  of  a  pillar,  which  I  obtained, 
under  some  peculiar  circumstances,  from   the  wall  of  a  small 
church,  which,  as  I  visited  it,  was  on  the  point  of  being  built 
in  by  a  Turk  into  a  wall,  and  so  hidden  for  ever.     Dr.  Paspati, 
who  has  described  the  building  in  his  book  upon  Constanti- 
nople,  calls  it  'the   Chapel  of  St.   Nicholas,'  situated  in  the 
palace  of  the    Moldo  Wallachians.     It  is   in  a   district  called 
Salmack-Tom brook.     It  is  a  difficult  part  of  the  city  to  find, 
but  it  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Sultan  Selim. 
It  is  locally  called   the   Bogdan  Serai,   and  will  be  found  by 
asking  for  a  place  of  that  name.     It  is  a  small  oblong  building 
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in  two  storeys,  consisting  of  an  upper  chapel  with  a  crypt.  The 
entrance  to  the  upper  chapel  was  destroyed,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  climb  into  it  by  means  of  a  ladder.  In  both  storeys  there 
were  considerable  remains  of  paintings,  and  in  the  roof  of  the 
upper  storey  was  a  little  piece  of  an  iron  chain,  to  which  a  lamp 
had  formerly  hung.  The  interest  of  the  capital  is  the  monogram 
upon  it,  of  the  meaning  of  which  I  am  not  able  even  to  hazard 
a  conjecture.  Mr.  Curtis,  the  chaplain  at  Constantinople,  con- 
siders the  building  of  special  interest  to  an  Englishman  as  having 
been  the  chapel  of  barracks  of  the  Yarangian  Guard;  but  I 
must  give  this  suggestion  as  a  suggestion  only,  as  I  am  not  in 
a  position  either  to  support  or  controvert  it." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  April  7th,  1881. 
EDWIN  FRESHF1ELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Editor: — The  Church  Builder.  No.  vi.  New  Issue.  April.  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  National  Institute  of 
France: — Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  1'annee  1880.  Quatrieme  Serie. 
Tome  viii.  Bulletin  d'Oct.-Nov.-Dec.  8vo.  Paris,  1881. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society: — The  Numismatic  Chronicle  and  Journal.  New 
Series.  No.  Ixxx.  Vol.  20,  part  iv.  [Completing  the  volume.]  8vo. 
London,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  iii.  No.  4.  April. 
8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  H.  C.  M.  Lyte,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Oxford  University  Genealogical  and 
Heraldic  Society.     1st,  2nd,  Fourth,  and  Fifth.     8vo.     Oxford,  1835—9. 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  Oxford  Society  for  Promoting  the  Study  of  Gothic 
Architecture.     1840—46.     8vo.     Oxford,  1840—46. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Oxford  Society  for  Promoting  the  Study  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture.    1841—59.     8vo.     Oxford,  1841— 59. 

From  W.  H.  Hart,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — A  folio  Volume  containing  fragments  of 
Manuscript  Bibles,  Service  Books,  Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and  Miscel- 
laneous Books,  collected  from  time  to  time.  52  articles  numbered  at  the 
foot  of  the  page. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  Satur- 
day, April  23rd,  and  lists  were  read  of  the  Fellows  proposed  as 
Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuino;  vear. 

2i2 
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The  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Society's  Accounts  for  the 
year  1880  was  read.  (See  p.  501.) 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Auditors  for  their 
trouble,  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services. 

John  Tolhurst,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  laid  before  the  Society  some 
Notes  on  the  Church  of  the  Kalenders  at  Constantinople,  and 
exhibited  a  ground  plan  of  that  church. 

The  WARDEN  and  FELLOWS  of  New  College,  Oxford,  exhibited 
a  small  silver-gilt  lid  of  a  Chrismatory  and  a  silver  Paxbrede, 
both  of  which  had  been  associated  by  tradition  with  the  name 
of  William  of  Wyckham.  On  these  objects,  C.  KNIGHT  WAT- 
SON, Esq.,  Secretary,  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Society  that  on  the 
16th  of  December  last  two  chrisrnatories  were  exhibited,  which 
had  been  found  in  Granborough  church,  Bucks,  and  in  St. 
Martin's  church,  Canterbury,  respectively.  While  engaged 
in  writing  the  few  imperfect  remarks  on  that  exhibition  which 
were  then  submitted  to  the  meeting,  my  attention  was  called 
again  and  again  to  a  statement,  in  various  books  too  numerous 
to  mention,  that  a  chrismatory  of  William  of  Wykeham's  was 
at  New  College,  Oxford.  I  accordingly  put  myself  into  com- 
munication with  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Sewell,  the  Warden  of  New 
College,  who  most  kindly  and  courteously  obtained  for  me  the 
permission  of  the  College  to  have  the  object  in  question  sent  up 
for  exhibition.  To  the  same  courtesy,  the  Society  is  indebted 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  Pax.  Before  asking  permission  to 
offer  any  remarks  of  my  own  on  these  objects,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  read  to  the  Society  the  following  letter  from  Dr. 
Sewell,  together  with  the  very  interesting  document  thereto 
annexed : — 

New  College,  Jan.  31,  1881. 

MY  DEAR  SIR.— I  have  sent  a  parcel  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  to-day,  containing  the  Chrismatory  and  also  the  Pax, 
which  you  expressed  a  wish  to  see. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  direct  evidence  that  the  former  was 
actually  given  to  the  College  by  the  founder,  but  I  found  it 
with  the  remains  of  his  mitre,  his  ring  and  his  gloves,  and  the 
Pax,  when  I  succeeded  to  the  Wardenship  in  1860. 

The  Pax  was  in  two  pieces,  and  the  fracture  was  repaired 
soon  after  that  time.  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  it 
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is  the  same  Jocale  described  in  the  indenture  (of  which  I  send 
a  copy  on  the  other  side),  though  the  weight  of  it  now  does  not 
correspond  with  the  weight  of  the  *  Textus  '  there  given.  Was 
it  originally  the  cover  of  a  Textus  such  as  is  mentioned  in  a  note 
in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  148  ? 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  all  the  other  <  Jocalia 
et  Ornaments  '  have  long  since  vanished.  It  is  curious  that  in 
the  description  of  No.  10  there  is  the  expression  f  in  Capella 
praedicta,'  but  the  chapel  is  not  previously  mentioned,  though 
probably  implied  in  the  use  to  which  some  of  the  *  Jocalia ' 
were  to  be  employed. 

If  you  can  tell  me  what  the  Ragomax  in  No.  9  is,  I  shall  be 
obliged.  Believe  me,  &c.  J.  E.  SEWELL. 

The  following  is  the  Indenture  referred  to  : — 

Hsec  Indentura  facta  apud  Suth-Waltham  8VO  die  Junii  anno 
regni  Regis  Henrici  IV.  quarto  inter  Domimim  Johem  Knyght 
clericum  Venerabilis  Patris  Domini  Willmi  de  Wykeham,  Ep. 
Wynton,  et  Fnndatoris  Collegii  B.  Mariae  de  Wynton  in  Oxon. 
ex  una  parte,  et  Ricardum  Malford  Custodem  Coll.  prasdicti  ex 
altera  parte  testatur,  quod  praedictus  Joftes  liberavit  Ricardo 
Custodi  prsedicto  ad  usum  perpetuum  Coll.  praedicti  Jocalia  et 
Ornamenta  subscripta. 

Lib.  Unc. 

1.  Imprimis.    I.  Turribulum  argenteum  et  deauratum  .         .         pond.     5     4 

2.  Item  I.  Missale  Magnum  cum  clapsiis  de  argento  et  deauratis. 

2do  fo.     '  D'no  fiat  pax  '  .         .         .         .         pond.     ,, 
I.  Calicem  argenteum  et  deauratum  per  totum  „         2     3 

4.  II.  Urceolos  argenteos  et  deauratos          .  „  71 

5.  I.  Textum  vocatum,  Pax  bred  argenteum  et  deauratum 

et  anelatum  cum  Imagine    Crucifixi,  Maries   et 
Joliannis pond.     1     4 

6.  II.  Candelabra  argentea  in  parte  deaurata       .  ,,48 

7.  II.  Pelves  argenteas  et  deauratas   in  marginibus  cum 

armis  Domini  in  fundo  earundem     .         .         pond.     8     2 " 

8.  Item  Idem  prsedictus  Jh'es  liberavit  Custodi  prsedicto  in  mense 

Martii  anno  praedicto  ii.  relaxationes  Jo.  Hall  de 
Kengham  concernentes  manerinm  de  Kengham. 

9.  Item  Idem  Johannes  liberavit  prajfato  Ricardo  alias  in  mense 

Febr.  anno  regni  Regis  Henrici  praedicti  3io  mi. 

pannos  auri  de  Ragomax  cum  campo  rubeo. 
10.  Item  in.  pannos  de  Chamlet,  viz*,   unum  pannum  rubeum, 

secundum  blodeum,  et  tertium  viridis  coloris  pro 

casulis  inde  faciendis  in  Capella  przedicta. 
I.  Vasculum  de  argento  pro  aqua  benedicta  portanda  in 

processione  et  cum  aspersore  de  argento  .         pond.     2  10£ 
I.  Cupam  argenteam    et   deauratam  et  anelatum  spar- 

sim  in  diversis  locis  in  modum  triangulorum  pro 

corpore  Christi  imponendo       .        .        .         pond.     3     3i 
I.  Obhgationem  dicti  Ricardi  Custodis  de  XL.  lib.  in 

qnibus  idem  Ricardus  obligabatur  Domino  et  est 

dampnatur. 

e  Reg.  Evidentiarium,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 
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1.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  so-called  chrismatory  of  William 
ofWykeham  is  only  a  fragment — viz.,  the  lid  of  that  vessel — 
and  must  obviously  be  of  much  later  date.  It  may  be  described 
(See  woodcut)  as  a  piece  of  silver  3J  inches  long  by  1£ 


LID  OF  A  CHRISMATOEY  FROM  NEW  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

Scale,  full  size. 

broad,  forming  a  triune  lid,  on  the  top  of  which  are  three 
hemispherical  bosses,  rising  from  the  centre  of  three  circular 
surfaces  merging  into  each  other,  and  having  underneath  cor- 
responding concavities  to  close  over  the  tops  of  the  oilstocks. 
The  middle  compartment  has  traces  of  a  hinge  at  the  back  and 
of  a  hasp  in  front.  Dr.  Eock,  when  he  saw  it,  as  I  am 
informed  by  Dr.  Sewell,  stated  it  to  be  a  portion  of  a  chris- 
matory, and  to  this  conclusion  he  may  have  been  led,  as  by 
other  reasons,  so  especially  by  the  three  letters  on  the  top  of  the 
three  bosses,  and  which  are  respectively  4  0,'  '  C,'  and  '  V,'  in 
characters  of  about  the  date  1520.  Assuming  this  to  have  been 
a  bishop's  portable  chrismatory,  I  should  conjecture  that  these 
letters  may  have  stood  for  Ordinatio,  Confirmatio,  and  Unctio. 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  tells  me  he  believes  that  the  last  letter  stood 
for  (  Varia.'  I  do  not  know  his  authority  for  that  statement.  I 
presume  that  such  a  designation  would  be  intended  to  cover  the 
miscellaneous  uses  to  which  the  Holy  Oils  were  applied,  and 
which  will  be  found  enumerated,  as  in  other  places,  so  especially 
in  the  Decretals,  lib.  i.  tit.  xv.  which  seems  to  be  locus  clas- 
sicus  on  this  subject.  Whatever  may  be  the  precise  meaning 
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of  these  three  letters,  their  form  is  absolutely  conclusive  against 
the  supposed  attribution  to  William  of  Wykeham. 

2  I  am  afraid  that,  in  spite  of  the  more  favourable  opinion 
expressed  by  Dr.  Sewell,  a  similar  verdict  must  be  passed  on  the 
Paxbrede— as  this  object  continued  to  be  called  long  after  the 
material  was  a  <  brede,'  or  little  board  of  wood.  (See  woodcut.) 


PAX  FROM   NEW  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  WITH   SECTION  OF  HANDLE. 

Scale,  £  linear. 

The  terms  of  the  inventory  are  so  general  that  they  fail  to 
furnish  any  precise  identification.  Indeed,  an  element  of  dis- 
crepancy seems  to  be  supplied  by  the  term  *  anelatum,'  for  I 
am  assured  by  competent  judges  that  no  traces  of  enamel  are  to 
be  found  on  the  object  exhibited  this  evening.  But  apart  from 
this  consideration  the  character  of  the  ornament  on  the  border 
of  the  Pax  is  sufficient  to  prevent  our  placing  it  earlier  than  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I 
have  placed  on  the  table  this  evening  a  representation  of  a 
printed  Sarum  missal  of  1492,  which  bears  such  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  upper  and  lower  border  of  the  Pax  that  it 
seems  impossible  they  can  be  separated  from  each  other  by 
more  than  ten  or  at  most  twenty  years.  (Noel  Humphrey's 
Art  of  Printing,  Plate  50.)  We  there  see  a  rose  and  a  bird 
at  the  top,  and  a  kind  of  nondescript  monster  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  which  might  have  been  designed  by  the  same  hand. 
The  ragged  staff',  again,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Pax,  reminds 
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us  of  illuminated  manuscripts  and  painted  windows  of  the  same 
period.  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  use  and  archaeology  of  the 
Pax  has  been  so  fully  set  forth  by  Dr.  Milner  in  the  Arehaeo- 
logia,  vol.  xx.  p.  534,  and  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  vol.  ii.  p.  144 — where  this  par- 
ticular object  is  also  described  and  figured* — that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  occupy  any  more 
of  the  time  of  the  Society.  I  am  not  aware  whether  any  of 
the  wooden  Paxes  have  survived  to  the  present  day. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Micklethwaite  has,  at  my 
request,  been  kind  enough  to  put  together  some  notes  on  his 
interpretation  of  the  letters  on  the  chrismatory  lid.  While  I 
adhere  to  my  own  opinion  as  to  their  meaning,  I  am  not  the 
less  glad  that  the  views  of  so  competent  a  judge  should  be  laid 
before  the  Society. 

6  Whilst  agreeing  that  this  may  be  part  of  a  chrismatory  in- 
tended specially  for  the  use  of  a  bishop,  I  cannot  accept  the 
interpretation  of  the  letters  C,  0,  and  U  as  meaning  respectively 
ConfirmatiO)  Ordinatio,  and  Unctio,  the  last  being  understood  to 
have  marked  the  oleum  infirmorum,  because  such  an  appropria- 
tion would  not  give  the  bishop  the  oils  required  for  the  ordinary 
episcopal  functions  which  he  was  called  on  frequently  to  perform, 
and  on  account  of  which  only  he  carried  the  chrismatory  about 
with  him.  On  Maunday  Thursday  three  oils  were  blessed; 
the  oleum  infirmorum,  the  oleum  sanctum,  and  the  chrisma.  The 
first  two  were  simply  olive  oil ;  the  last  was  oil  mingled  with 
balsamum.  The  oleum  infirmorum  was  used  for  the  unction  of 
the  sick,  and  there  was  no  particular  purpose  in  a  bishop  taking 
it  about  with  him,  for  he  would  seldom  be  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister that  sacrament.  The  oleum  sanctum  was  often  called 
oleum  catechumenorum,  because  the  use  of  it  in  the  office  pre- 
ceding baptism  was  the  one  most  familiar  io  the  people,  and  is 
also  more  especially  mentioned  in  the  form  of  blessing.  But  the 
oleum  sanctum  was  used  for  many  other  purposes,  and  in  con- 
secrations of  various  sorts  the  chrisma  was  seldom  used  without 
a  preliminary  unction  with  the  oleum.  This,  therefore,  was  an 
oil  which  a  bishop  would  often  have  to  use,  and  which  it  would 
be  convenient  for  him  to  have  with  him.  The  chrisma  was 
the  most  sacred  unction,  and,  as  it  was  used  in  confirmation 
which  a  bishop  might  be  called  upon  to  administer  at  any  time, 
it  was  specially  necessary  that  he  should  have  it  always  at  hand. 
Now,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  letters  before  us  be  as  suggested, 
the  bishop  would  have  with  him  the  oleum  informorum,  which 

*  For  the  loan  of  the  block  of  the  woodcut  in  the  "  Archaeological  Journal," 
which  is  here  reproduced,  the  Society  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  James 
Parker,  of  Oxford. 
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he  would  not  require,  and  would  not  have  the  oleum  sanctum, 
which  he  would  want  every  time  he  consecrated  any  object  for 
church  use.  If  C  stand  for  confirmatio,  the  phial  under  it  would 
contain  chrisma,  and  would  supply  it  for  all  other  purposes  for 
which  it  might  be  wanted,  as  well  as  for  confirmation,  which 
would  be  so  much  the  most  usual  that  there  is  nothing  in  itself 
improbable  in  such  an  interpretation.  In  the  ordination  of  priests 
the  bishop  anointed  the  hands  of  the  newly-ordained  with  chrisma 
and  oleum  sanctum  mixed  together.  The  rubrics  of  the  pontificals 
seem  to  imply  that  the  mixture  was  made  on  the  spot,  but  there 
is  nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing  that  it  may  have  been 
sometimes  prepared  beforehand,  and  if  0  be  for  ordinatio  the 
oil  under  it  must  have  been  for  the  combination  of  these  two, 
which  is  the  only  unction  specially  connected  with  ordination. 
But  if  the  two  first  phials  be  thus  appropriated,  and  the  last 
contained  the  oleum  infirmorum,  the  bishop  would  not  have  with 
him  the  oleum  sanctum  which  he  would  often  want.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  we  must  assign  the  third  phial  to  the  oleum  sanctum 
and  not  to  the  oleum  infirmorum,  and  as  it  was  used  for  so  many 
purposes  I  would  suggest  varia  as  a  possible  interpretation  of  the 
letter  on  the  cover.  It  may,  however,  be  that  the  bishop  carried 
all  three  oils  just  as  they  were  contained  in  the  chrismatory  of  a 
parish  church.  In  such  case  our  C  may  stand  for  Chrisma,  0 
for  oleum  (sc.  sanctum),  and  V  for  unctio,  used  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction for  the  oleum  informorum.^  " 

GEORGE  PAYNE,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.  A.,  communicated  the  follow- 
ing Notes  :  (1)  On  the  contents  of  nine  Saxon  graves  which  he 
had  examined  by  the  side  of  the  road  through  Sittingbourne  ; 
(2)  On  a  "  bustum  "  at  Bay  ford ;  and  (3)  on  some  wells  or 
pits  at  Chesley,  also  near  Sittingbourne. 

"  1.  On  the  19th  February,  1880,  I  reported  the  discovery  of 
several  Anglo-Saxon  skeletons  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  of 
Sittingbourne.  (Proceedings,  2cT  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  275.)  I  now 
have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  collection  of  articles 
taken  from  nine  graves  found  in  the  same  locality  during  the 
past  winter.  In  almost  every  case  the  skeletons  had  entirely 
decayed,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  determine  the  relative 
position  of  the  objects  accompanying  them.  1  must,  therefore, 
merely  enumerate  the  list  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  dis- 
covered : — 

1.   Long  iron  sword,  broken  near  the  point;   length  2  feet, 
itn  2  inches ;  traces  of  wood   may  be  discerned  along  the 
blade,  probably  remains  of  the  sheath. 
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2.  Head  of   a  spear   (iron) ;   length  1   foot,  diminishing  in 
width  from  2  inches  to  a  point. 

3.  Head  of  a  spear   (iron),  leaf  shaped  ;    length  8   inches, 
width  of  centre  of  leaf  1 J  inch. 

4.  Head  of  a  spear  (iron),  leaf  shaped  ;   length  5j  inches,, 
diminishing  in  width  from  1^  inch  to  a  point. 

5.  Knife  or  dagger  (iron);  length  9J  inches,  width  1J  inch; 
the  back  of  the  knife  is  ground  down  about  2  inches  from  the 
end  to  form  the  point.     This  weapon  appears  to  have  possessed 
a  sheath. 

6.  Portion  of  a  spearhead,  with  about  6  inches  of  the  socket 
for  the  handle  attached  ;    the  spearhead  was  leaf-shaped  and 
7   inches  in  length,   diminishing  in  width  from   If  inch  to  a 
point. 

7.  Head  of  a  javelin  (iron),  with  6  inches  of  the  socket  for 
the  handle  remaining ;  some  of  the  wood  may  be  seen  in  the 
socket.     The  point  of  the  dart  is  in  the  form  of  a  leaf,  diminish- 
ing in  width  from  1  inch  to  a  point. 

8.  Knife  (iron)  ;  length  5  £  inches,  width  three-quarters  of  an 
inch. 

9.  Lancet-shaped  knife   (iron) ;    length   5   inches,    width   of 
blade  half  an  inch. 

10.  Bronze  buckle,  which  had  been  fastened  to  a  strap  by 
means  of  three  rivets,  the  heads  of  the  rivets  forming  the  orna- 
mentation for  the  exterior  of  the  buckle. 

11.  Iron  spur. 

12.  Small  oblong  bronze  buckle,  slightly  ornamented ;  tongue 
wanting. 

13.  Small  bronze  buckle  in  the  form  of  the  letter  D ;  tongue 
wanting. 

14.  Circular  ring  of  iron,  3|  inches  in  diameter ;  it  originally 
belonged  to  some  other  article  which  had  decayed. 

15.  Copper  buckle,  plated  with  silver ;  the  tongue  was  lost  in 
digging  it  out.     The  buckle  is  made  from  a  piece  of  wire  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  which  was  twisted,  and  then  bent  into  a 
circle,  and  afterwards  joined. 

16.  Pitcher  of  red  clay;  height  8|  inches,  diameter  of  base 
3^  inches,  middle  7  inches,  neck  1J  inch.     It  is  decorated  with 
five  double  rows  of  small  marks  made  by  an  instrument  with  a 
square  tip  ;  they  are  stamped  round  the  vessel  in  a  wavy  manner. 

17.  Umbo  of  a  shield  (iron),  funnel  shaped ;  height  4J  inches, 
diameter  of  widest  part  4£  inches.     It  appears  to  have  possessed 
a  bronze  point. 

18.  Glass  goblet,  of  a  dark  amber  colour;  height  4f  inches, 
diameter  of  body  3^  inches,  diameter  of  mouth  nearly  2  inches. 
This  and  No.  17  were  found  in  the  same  grave. 
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The  unexpected  discovery  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  by 
the  side  of  the  present  road  which  runs  through  the  town  of 
Sittingbourne  is  an  important  fact,  as  some  doubt  has  existed 
whether  that  town  was  built  upon  the  Watling  Street.  The 
occurrence  of  forty  graves  at  the  western  entrance  of  Sitting- 
bourne  is,  I  think,  sufficient  evidence  that  the  course  of  the 
road  has  not  been  altered.  The  ancient  town  of  Milton  lying  so 
far  away  from  the  great  highway  to  the  metropolis  naturally 
induced  one  to  try  if  possible  to  connect  them  more  closely 
together.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  prove,  at  no  very 
distant  date,  that  Milton  was  built  upon  a  road  which  ran  from 
New  Brompton  to  Canterbury,  and  parallel  to  the  Watling 
Street.  The  greater  part  of  this  road  is  still  in  existence,  and  I 
have  successfully  laboured  during  the  past  two  years  in  supply- 
ing the  missing  links. 

2.  In  March  1881  the  workmen  engaged  in  digging  brick- 
earth  at  Bayford,  finding  that  the  ground  had  been  disturbed 
over  a  considerable  space,  called  my  attention  to  it.  On  visit- 
ing the  spot  I  found  that  the  earth  had  been  removed  to  a 
depth  of  four  feet,  and  about  thirty  feet  in  width,  the  natural 
soil  having  given  place  to  a  layer  of  charred  matter,  which 
covered  an  area  thirty-six  feet  by  thirty  feet.  It  occupied 
several  days  in  excavating,  and  we  obtained  from  it  a  very 
miscellaneous  collection  of  fragments,  consisting  of  portions  of 
antlers  of  red  deer,  bones,  jaw-bones,  and  teeth  of  ox,  horse, 
pig,  dog,  &c.,  horn  cores  of  bos,  two  handles  of  amphora?, 
several  pieces  of  Roman  pottery,  including  Samian,  Durobrivian, 
and  Upchurch  ware ;  a  quantity  of  broken  flue,  flange,  and 
paving  tiles,  a  fragment  of  a  mortarium,  several  pieces  of  iron, 
long  iron  nails,  an  iron  spear-head,  a  small  iron  knife,  a  bronze 
ring,  and  part  of  a  ring  of  twisted  bronze  wire.  The  site  of 
the  discovery  is  about  fifty  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  rich 
sepulchral  deposits  were  found  in  1877  and  1879  (Proceedings, 
2d  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  279  ;  vol.  viii.  p.  211).  It  will  be  seen  that 
several  of  the  bones  and  antlers  have  tool-marks  upon  them, 
and  that  two  or  three  tines  of  the  antlers  have  been  scraped  at 
the  ends  with  some  instrument.  Having  met  with  similar  dis- 
coveries on  different  occasions,  and  always  connected  with 
Roman  interments,  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  the  present 
*  find '  as  the  <  bustum '  where  the  bodies  of  those  were  burned 
who  were  buried  at  Bayford. 

3.  In  February  1881  I  received  intelligence  that  a  well 
had  suddenly  become  exposed  at  Chesly,  about  two  miles  from 
Newington,  near  Sittingbourne.  Before  proceeding  to  describe 
it  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  that  these  wells  occur  in  many 
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localities  where  chalk  is  present,  and  are  generally  called 
'  draw-wells,'  that  is,  for  drawing  chalk ;  that  many  of  them 
are  of  a  very  early  date,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  they  have  given 
rise  to  a  variety  of  theories  as  to  their  supposed  origin  and  use. 
Without  attempting  to  start  any  theory  of  my  own  concerning 
them,  I  may  say  that  the  discovery  in  question  sufficiently 
interested  me  to  attempt  an  investigation.  Having  procured 
suitable  tackle,  and  a  staff  of  workmen,  I  was  lowered  into  the 
well,  which  measured  five  feet  seven  inches  across  the  mouth ; 
the  descent  was  for  thirty-seven  feet  through  a  stratum  of 
Thanet  sand.  At  this  point  the  chalk  commenced,  and  at  forty- 
five  feet  I  found  myself  in  a  dome-shaped  chamber,  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter ;  at  sixty-three  feet  seven  inches  my  feet  touched 
the  floor  of  the  cavern.  I  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  lamp,  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  place.  The  chamber  had  four 
recesses,  eight  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  high,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
chalk,  north,  south,  east  and  west.  Tool-marks  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  upon  the  chalk,  but  I  was  unable  to  determine  the 
kind  of  implement  which  had  been  used  to  excavate  it.  Nothing 
was  found  upon  the  floor,  and,  as  I  anticipated,  the  pit  was 
merely,  as  stated  before,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  chalk.  It 
seems  singular  that  so  much  labour  was  expended  to  cut  through 
the  Thanet  bed,  to  secure  that  which  occurs  almost  at  the 
surface  a  few  hundred  yards  off.  Since  the  falling  in  of  this 
well  two  others  have  commenced  sinking  in  the  same  field ;  they 
measure  respectively  ten  feet  and  ten  feet  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  There  is  another  well  sixty  yards  from  the  latter, 
which  fell  in  several  years  ago." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


ANNIVEKSAKY, 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  23,  1881. 


EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  and  subsequently  The  EARL 
OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Doyne  C.  Bell,  Esq.,  and  David  Mocatta,  Esq.,  were  nomi- 
nated Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 

At  2  30  p.m.  the  President  delivered  the  following  Address : — 
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GENTLEMEN, — I  cannot  take  the  Chair  at  this,  our  Annual 
Meeting,  or  proceed  to  the  formal  business  of  the  day,  without 
first  expressing  the  great  regret  with  which  I  have  for  so  long 
been  absent  from  the  discussions  of  the  Society,  and  from  the 
duties  with  which  I  am  honoured.  It  is  some  consolation  to  me 
to  remember  that  the  ability  and  attention  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents and  Council  have  fully  made  good  my  deficiencies,  and 
that  the  business  of  the  Society  has  nowise  suffered  during  my 
absence.  I  have  now  only  to  make  my  sincere  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Society  for  the  consideration  and  kindness  which 
they  have  shown  me  in  this  as  in  all  other  circumstances  and 
occasions. 

In  addressing  you  from  this  place  at  the  last  Anniversary  it 
was  my  agreeable  lot  to  remind  you  that  the  deaths  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  year  ending  the  5th  April,  1880,  were 
fewer  in  number  than  any  which  had  filled  our  Obituary  Roll 
during  the  previous  twenty  years.  This  satisfactory  retrospect 
is  denied  to  us  as  we  look  back  from  the  5th  April,  1881,  through 
the  year  which  expired  on  that  day.  The  deaths,  I  regret  to 
say — as  you  will  see  from  the  list  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Address  -  are  one-third  more  numerous,  and  it  may  not  be 
unworthy  of  remark  that  this  additional  third  has  fallen,  perhaps 
not  unnaturally,  though  with  a  singularly  unequal  distribution  of 
mortality,  within  the  last  month  of  the  cruelly  severe  weather 
which  will  be  long  famous,  even  amongst  English  winters. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  I  shall  best  use  the  present  occasion  by 
passing  under  review  some  of  the  principal  occurrences  of  the 
past  year,  and  the  prospects  which  lie  before  us.  But  archae- 
ology, like  charity,  should  begin  at  home,  and  it  may,  therefore, 
be  well  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  most  important  com- 
munications which  have  been  made  to  the  Society  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  to  some  matters  of  interest  which~have 
arisen  out  of  those  communications. 

Foremost  among  these  must  be  placed  the  exhibition  in  this 
room,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  our  Fellows,  of  that  magnifi- 
cent Evangel iarium,  which,  through  the  kindness  of  its  noble 
owner,  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  F.S.A.,  was  confided  to  our 
custody  last  year — magnificent,  you  will  remember,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  style  and  execution  of  the  script  as  from 
the  almost  unequalled  beauty  of  the  goldsmith's  work,  which 
was  lavished  with  loving  profusion  on  the  two  sides  or  covers  of 
the  binding.  The  learned  and  interesting  paper,  which  was 
laid  before  the  Society  by  our  Fellow,  Mr.  A.  Nesbitt,  in  con- 
nection with  this  exhibition,  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  all 
who  hear  me.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  diffus- 
ing a  record  of  these  rare  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  ninth  and 
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tenth  centuries  (for  the  two  covers  can  scarcely  be  of  the  same 
date),  that  the  favour  of  the  loan  of  this  MS.  was  earnestly 
requested  by  the  Council,  and  generously  granted  by  Lord 
Ashburnham.  Accordingly,  the  Council  were  fortunate  enough 
for  this  purpose  to  secure  the  services  of  Miss  Rosa  Wallis,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  our  Fellows,  whose  accomplished  skill  enabled 
her  to  execute  on  a  surface  or  outline,  prepared  by  photography 
of  a  most  remarkable  reproduction  in  colour  of  a  rare  combination, 
gold  and  jewels.  The  Council  were  of  opinion  that  the  interest 
of  the  subject  would  suffer  if  any  reduction  were  effected  in  the 
size.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  that  the  publication  of  these 
drawings,  and  of  Mr.  Nesbitt's  paper,  should  take  place  in  the 
Vetusta  Monumenta  instead  of  the  Archaeologia,  wThich  was  too 
small  to  admit  of  it,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
Miss  Wallis's  drawings  are  now  at  Dresden,  in  the  custody  of 
Professor  Gruner,  of  the  Royal  Museum,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  estimates  for  their  reproduction  in  chromolithography. 
I  am  sure  the  Society  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  Council 
have  thus  resolved  to  do  their  utmost  to  justify  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  Lord  Ashburnham,  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  art  and  archaeology  by  the  publication  of  specimens 
of  art,  which,  from  the  period  to  which  this  manuscript  belongs, 
must  be  of  necessity  extremely  rare.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  when  these  drawings  are  issued  the  most  beautiful  illus- 
trations in  the  sixth  volume,  not  to  say  all  the  six  volumes  o^ 
the  Vetusta  Monumenta,  will  be  found  to  be  the  work  of  two 
ladies,  Miss  Margaret  Stokes  and  Miss  Rosa  Wallis. 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  last  Session  a  communication 
of  great  interest  was  made  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  C.  E,  Davis, 
architect  of  the  city  of  Bath,  on  the  discoveries  made  in  that 
city  during  the  progress  of  extensive  drainage  works  executed 
by  the  Corporation  at  very  considerable  expense.  These  exca- 
vations, which  reached  to  a  very  low  level  below  the  present 
baths,  had  revealed  great  portions  of  the  ancient  Roman  baths, 
sufficient  if  not  to  make  a  correct  plan  at  least  to  show  that  a 
system  of  baths  existed  at  Aquae  Solis  during  the  Roman  occu- 
pation of  Britain  which  in  importance  could  vie  with  anything 
that  civilising  and  conquering  people  executed  in  any  of  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  So  far  as  the  discoveries  had  then 
extended,  the  buildings  exceeded  600  feet  in  length  by  about 
200  in  width.  Such  was  the  interest  excited  by  this  communi- 
cation that  a  resolution  was  passed  the  same  evening  expressing 
the  earnest  hope  of  this  Society  that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Bath  might  see  their  way  to  throw  open  and  keep  per- 
manently on  view  the  large  Roman  bath  as  a  memorial  of  one  of 
the  most  eventful  periods  of  their  history. 
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Some  weeks  before  reading  his  paper  to  the  Society  Mr.  Davis 
had  made  representations  to  the  Council  as  to  the  difficulties 
which  he  foresaw  might,  from  a  lack  of  funds,  arrest  both  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  excavations  into  new  fields  of  dis- 
covery, and  the  permanent  preservation  of  the  features  of  interest 
already  laid  open.  The  Corporation,  he  told  us,  were  precluded 
from  spending  on  purely  antiquarian  objects  the  funds  entrusted 
to  them  for  the  improvement  of  the  drainage  and  of  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  existing  baths ;  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Council  would  come  forward  with  a  grant  in  aid  to  the 
extent,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  200Z. 

It  may  perhaps  be  not  inexpedient  here  to  correct  a  misappre- 
hension Avhich  I  am  inclined  to  believe  must  exist  from  the  fre- 
quent applications  for  similar  grants  which  reach  us  from  various 
quarters.  I  feel  it,  therefore,  a  duty  to  state  from  this  place 
what  our  Secretary  is  repeatedly  instructed  by  the  Council  to 
state,  in  reply  to  these  applications,  that  this  Society  unfor- 
tunately has  not  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  such  demands. 
That  it  is  so  is  of  course  very  much  to  be  regretted.  In  the 
interest,  I  do  not  say  of  this  Society,  but  of  the  archaeology  of 
this  country,  and  of  those  remains  which  are  too  rapidly  vanish- 
ing from  our  midst,  I  think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  •  that  an 
annual  grant  cannot  be  spared  by  the  Treasury  for  the  promotion 
of  archaeological  research  in  the  prosecution  of  excavations,  or 
in  the  preservation,  I  will  not  say  restoration,  of  ancient  monu- 
ments, whether  historic  or  prehistoric,  or  in  aiding  the  issue  of 
antiquarian  works,  of  which  the  value  is  sure  to  be  great  and 
the  circulation  presumably  small. 

Of  all  civilized  countries,  England — though  possessed  in  this 
and  other  institutions  of  a  machinery  that  might  be  made  most 
effective  for  the  purpose — is  almost  the  only  one  which  leaves  all 
these  desirable  objects  to  take  their  chance;  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  unless  such  a  subsidy,  subject  of  course  to  certain 
necessary  conditions,  is  entrusted  to  the  administration  of  this 
Society,  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  our  limited  funds  can 
be  made  available  for  demands  of  all  kinds  and  from  all  quarters, 
especially  in  cases  where  no  sort  of  equivalent  is  likely  to  accrue 
to  the  Society  from  the  disbursement  applied  for.  But  the 
absolute  inability  to  make  a  grant  of  anything  like  the  amount 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Davis  was  not  the  only  reason  which  com- 
pelled the  Council  reluctantly  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  applica- 
tion. The  Council  reasonably  felt  that  any  movement  for  raising 
the  funds  for  keeping  the  large  Eoman  bath  exposed  to  view 
ought  to  originate  with  the  citizens  of  Bath  itself— the  citizens 
c,f  no  mean  city— and  not  from  this  Society.  The  Council, 
however,  added,  that  in  the  event  of  any  such  local  subscription 
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being  started  and  taking  a  definite  shape,  they  were  not  without 
a  hope  they  might  see  their  way  to  a  small  contribution  from 
the  funds  of  the  Society.  In  the  course  of  the  present  Session, 
on  the  24th  February,  1881,  a  second  application  was  laid  before 
the  Society,  which  revealed  still  more  clearly  the  importance  of 
securing  the  permanent  exposure  of  the  large  bath,  8 1  feet  long 
by  39  feet  6  inches  wide,  built  with  massive  masonry,  with  steps 
all  round,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  hall  70  feet  wide  by  upwards 
of  105  feet  in  length.  A  Resolution  was  again  passed  by  the 
Society  calling  upon  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bath  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  prevent  this  most  important  monument  of 
Roman  civilization  from  being  sealed  up  once  more  from  view, 
to  the  great  loss  of  their  city  and  of  its  most  interesting  historical 
associations.  Your  Secretary  informed  the  Meeting  of  what  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  was  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a 
local  subscription  as  a  preliminary  to  their  entertaining  any  pro- 
posal or  application  for  a  contribution  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  and  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  Vice -President,  undertook  to 
put  himself  into  communication  with  a  gentleman  of  influence 
in  Bath  in  order  to  see  what  could  be  done.  At  a  subsequent 
Meeting,  March  17th,  Mr.  Reeve  was  in  a  position  to  inform 
the  Society  from  this  Chair,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  hope 
expressed  in  the  Resolution  of  this  Society,  a  movement  had 
been  set  on  foot  in  the  city  of  Bath  to  raise  money  for  the  pur- 
pose specified,  and  that  to  this  fund  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  had 
given  100£.  At  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Reeve 
was  able  to  lay  before  that  body  a  formal  application,  with  a 
statement  of  the  sums  subscribed  (amounting  at  that  time  to 
220Z.),  which  the  Council  had  desiderated  when  the  application 
was  first  made,  and  a  grant  of  50Z.  was  thereupon  voted  by  the 
Council,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  large  bath  should  be  per- 
manently exposed  to  view.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  necessary  funds  will  be  raised,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  consider  that  it  is  not  only  matter  for  congratulation 
that  so  desirable  an  object  has  been  achieved  but  that  whatever 
influence  this  Society  may  possess  has  been  exerted  in  further- 
ance of  it. 

Of  a  third  communication  laid  before  this  Society — Mr.  Lukis's 
Report  on  the  Prehistoric  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  Dartmoor 
—  I  shall  have  to  speak  presently  in  a  different  connection; 
but  before  leaving  this  branch  of  my  address  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  very  curious  exposure  of  historical  slovenliness 
contained  in  Mr.  Perceval's  paper  on  "  Certain  Inaccuracies  in 
the  Accounts  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  IV." 
Mr.  Perceval  has  dispelled  some  of  the  illusions  which  we  have 
perhaps  accepted  too  unhesitatingly  as  received  facts  of  history. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  K 
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He  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  story  of 
Queen  Margaret  and  the  robber,  by  showing  that  at  the  time  of 
its  alleged  occurrence  Queen  Margaret  was  in  France ;  but  in 
so  doing  he  has  but  inculcated  a  motto  of  which  we  in  this 
Society,  at  least,  should  ever  be  mindful,  I  mean  the  motto  of 
Fontes  exquirite^  showing,  as  he  does,  what  a  fruitful  source  of 
confusion  and  of  error  is  to  be  found  in  the  dangerous  practice 
of  trusting  to  statements  made  at  second  hand. 

In  speaking  of  archaeology  at  home,  it  would  be  a  serious 
omission  to  leave  unnoticed  the  recent  very  remarkable  dis- 
coveries of  Roman  remains  in  a  part  of  southern  England  where 
a  few  years  ago  we  should  least  have  expected  to  find  them,  I 
mean  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  true  that,  from  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Council,  our  legitimate  expectation  that  the 
account  of  these  discoveries  would  have  been  brought  before  this 
Society  was  not  fulfilled,  but  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been 
matter  for  equally  legitimate  regret  if  the  Council  had  on  that 
account  been  deterred  from  showing  their  sense  of  the  interest 
and  importance  of  these  remains  by  voting  a  sum  of  201.  towards 
the  expenses  of  excavation. 

Early  in  the  present  century  (1816),  a  former  President  of 
the  Society,  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  did  not  feel  himself  pre- 
cluded from  saying,  that  of  the  Romans  "  not  a  vestige  was  to 
be  discovered  in  the  Isle  of  Wight."  But  Carisbrooke  in 
1859,  and  Combly  in  1867,  and  now  Brading  in  1880,  have 
amply  disproved  the  assertion  of  my  predecessor  in  this  chair. 
The  series  of  chambers,  nineteen  in  number,  which  have  been 
opened  out  on  the  site  of  the  Brading  Villa,  and  which  form,  as 
it  would  seem,  only  a  portion  of  what  remains  to  be  uncovered, 
may  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Romano-British 
archaeology,  and  as  such  deserve  to  be  recorded  in  this  Annual 
Address.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  the  prosecution  of  these 
excavations,  and  the  tabulation  of  the  remains,  some  of  which 
are  of  the  greatest  interest,  are  in  the  hands  of  an  Executive 
Committee,  comprising  among  its  members  two  archaeologists — 
Fellows  of  this  Society— Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Price,  who  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
Roman  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  John  Hilton  Price 
(not  as  yet  a  Fellow  of  the  Society),  whose  habits  of  scientific 
observation  as  a  geologist,  and  whose  experience  in  archaeolo- 
gical excavations  elsewhere,  qualify  him,  I  doubt  not,  to  render 
very  efficient  service  in  the  further  conduct  of  these  remarkable 
discoveries  in  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Island  of  Vectis. 

In  my  Anniversary  Address  of  last  year  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
within  your  recollection  that  I  ventured  to  suggest,  for  your 
consideration,  a  scheme  for  an  archaeological  survey  of  England 
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and  Wales.  That  such  a  scheme  did  not  lie  outside  the  "  region 
of  practical  archaeology"  I  endeavoured  to  show,  in  a  yet  earlier 
address  (1879),  by  what  had  been  done,  or  at  least  commenced, 
in  Ireland  in  1837,  and  by  what  was  now  in  course  of  comple- 
tion in  India  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian  Government ;  and 
the  subject  seems  to  me  to  be  of  such  importance,  in  an  archaeo- 
logical point  of  view,  that  I  shall  hardly  do  wrong  in  reverting 
to  it  on  the  present  occasion.  The  time  seems  to  me  to  have 
arrived  when  some  decided  step  should  be  taken  by  this 
Society. 

Two  divisions  of  the  scheme,  you  may  remember,  were 
shadowed  out ;  the  one  being  the  preparation  of  maps  of  coun- 
ties or  of  districts  within  whose  contour  were  remains,  or 
groups  of  remains,  of  special  archaeological  interest ;  maps  on  a 
large  scale,  on  which  the  situations  of  various  prehistoric  monu- 
ments should  be  accurately  assigned,  and  their  nature  dis- 
tinctively indicated  by  a  carefully  concerted  system  of  symbolical 
marks  such  as  those  which  have  at  various  times  formed  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  Prehistoric  Congresses  of  Europe,  or 
have  been  described  by  Mr.  John  Evans  in  the  Anthropological 
Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  427.  The  second  branch  of  the  scheme 
comprised  the  collection  and  publication  of  scale  plans,  draw- 
ings, &c.,  of  the  monuments  themselves,  to  which  should  be 
added  tabulated  lists  of  monuments  not  only  in  actual  existence, 
but  of  those,  far  too  numerous,  alas !  which  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  such  counties  or  districts,  but  which  have  been  ground 
into  powder,  or  quarried  into  building  stones,  or  levelled  out  of 
the  way  to  make  room  for  turnips  or  clover. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  an  ignorance  of 
the  extensive  and  rich-  archaeological  fields  which  are  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  these  islands  that  so  little  interest  in  the  pro- 
tection of  these  records  of  early  civilisation  has  been  manifested 
by  the  Legislature,  and  by  the  public  generally ;  and  how  much 
we  have  to  deplore  the  irreparable  ravages  which  this  indiffer- 
ence has  caused  it  is  needless  for  me  to  inform  the  assembly  I 
now  address. 

It  is  useless,  however,  to  indulge  in  regret  as  to  the  past, 
unless  it  stirs  us  up  to  action  in  the  present,  and  to  precautions 
for  the  future.  The  real  question  is,  whether  such  a  scheme  as 
I  have  indicated  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  at  the 
present  time,  or  whether  it  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  if  it 
were  applied  to  one  or  two  counties  at  a  time,  and  the  work,  as 
regards  the  maps,  carried  out  piecemeal. 

After  further  consideration,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
scheme  is  well  adapted  to  promote  some  at  least  of  the  objects 
we  have  in  view.  I  rejoice  to  see  that  a  movement  in  the  same 
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direction  is  about  to  be  begun  in  Wiltshire  which,  as  far  as 
regards  that  district,  will  illustrate  the  utility  of  one  division  of 
the  scheme.  I  have  before  me  the  prospectus  of  a  work,  the 
materials  for  which  have  been  accumulating  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  in  which  one  of  the  learned  Secretaries  of  the 
Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society,  the  Eev.  A.  C.  Smith,  pro- 
poses to  publish  a  map  of  a  hundred  square  miles  round  Ave- 
bury,  with  a  key  to  the  British  and  Roman  antiquities  occurring 
there,  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile.  The  district  thus 
mapped  measures  thirteen  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  eight 
miles  from  north  to  south.  The  key  to  the  map  will  form  a  large 
quarto  volume,  and  will  constitute  a  Guide  to  the  British  and 
Roman  Antiquities  of  North  Wilts.  A  similar  project  is  also  on 
foot  under  the  auspices  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  and  a 
map  is  being  prepared,  to  the  same  scale  of  six  inches,  on  which 
the  positions  of  all  prehistoric  remains  in  Devonshire  will  be 
marked.  These  independent  efforts  cannot  fail  to  be  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  they  merit  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  this  Society.  That  our  own  Fellows  are  setting  a  good 
example  may  be  seen  from  the  communications  laid  before  this 
Society  a  few  weeks  back  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  who 
is  doing  for  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  the  same  good 
work  to  which  I  have  just  called  your  attention  with  reference 
to  Wilts  and  Devon. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  two  latter  projects  the  monu- 
ments to  be  recorded  belong,  on  the  one  side,  to  British  and 
Roman  antiquities,  on  the  other,  to  prehistoric  remains,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  indicated,  if  taken 
in  hand,  should  be  limited  to  British  antiquities,  or  extended  to 
Roman,  Saxon,  and  Danish.  On  this  I  will  only  say  that, 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  later  antiquities,  the  prehistoric 
monuments  should  certainly  receive  our  immediate  attention, 
because  for  want  of  some  protection  and  supervision  so  sorely 
needed,  and  so  pertinaciously  refused,  they  are  fast  disappear- 
ing, because  they  belong  to  a  very  remote  past,  and  because 
they  constitute  a  field  of  study  which,  if  diligently  explored,  may 
yield  a  very  rich  harvest,  and  furnish  materials  from  which  may 
be  derived  some  knowledge  of  the  social  life,  religion,  and  civi- 
lisation of  the  primitive  population  of  these  islands,  respecting 
whom  we  really  know  very  little.  In  the  domain  of  arche- 
ology few  studies  can  be  more  interesting  and  important  than 
those  which  will  help  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  life  and 
manners  of  a  race  or  races,  many  of  whose  rude  works  are  of 
such  a  vast  and  imposing  character  and  display  such  an  amount 
of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  that  they  excite,  even  now, 
the  astonishment  of  our  modern  times.  It  would  consequently 
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be  a  most  desirable  measure  to  record  upon  maps  all  the  typical 
and  instructive  prehistoric  remains  existing  in  England  and 
Wales.  These  monuments,  which  are  not  less  than  250 — and 
how  many  more  cannot  be  ascertained  without  carefully  pre- 
pared lists — are  situated  in  at  least  twenty  counties  of  England 
and  Wales.  In  some  counties  they  are  few  and  far  between, 
whilst  in  others  they  lie  thick  and  close,  especially  in  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Pembroke,  and  Anglesea.  The  map  on  the  wall,  though 
it  has  no  sort  of  pretension  to  a  complete  enumeration,  gives  a 
not  wholly  inadequate  idea  of  the  great  inequality  of  their  dis- 
tributions. But  for  the  compilation  of  a  more  complete  general 
map,  the  maps  of  particular  counties  ought  first  to  be  executed, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  said  that  the  Ordnance  maps,  even 
on  the  larger  scale,  would  not  render  in  this  matter  all  the  help 
that  might  be  anticipated,  because  purely  topographical  maps 
have  a  tendency  to  crowd  out  the  indications  of  monuments  of 
archaeological  interest. 

I  pass  on  to  the  second  and  far  more  laborious  branch  of  the 
scheme  before  us,  viz. — the  scale  plans  and  drawings  of  the 
monuments  themselves.  Thanks  to  the  skill,  and  I  may  add, 
the  generosity,  of  Mr.  Lukis,  we  are  in  possession,  actual  or  pro- 
mised, of  a  large  collection  of  scale  plans  and  drawings  of  rude 
stone  monuments,  situated  in  various  counties  of  England,  and 
in  various  countries  abroad.  In  preparing  the  former,  and  as 
yet  very  much  the  smaller,  portion  of  the  collection,  Mr.  Lukis 
has  been  aided,  so  far  as  actual  disbursements  in  the  execution 
of  the  work  are  concerned,  by  subsidies  from  this  Society.  But 
the  foreign  portions  of  these  plans  have  been  executed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hunebetten,  by  Mr.  Lukis,  without  any  assis- 
tance from  the  Society,  and  are,  therefore,  his  own  free  gift  to 
us.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society,  when  Mr.  Lukis  laid 
before  us,  with  his  usual  ability,  his  report  on  the  survey  which 
he  had  made  last  year,  on  behalf  and  at  the  instance  of  this 
Society,  of  the  rude  stone  monuments  of  Dartmoor,  a  remark,  I 
understand,  was  made  in  the  room  that  the  credit  of  the  Society 
and  the  interests  of  archaeology  were  alike  compromised  by 
allowing  any  further  delay  to  elapse  in  carrying  out  the  project 
which  has  so  long  been  under  discussion,  of  extending  the  benefit 
of  these  plans  and  surveys  to  a  wider  circle.  This  remark,  I  am 
told,  elicited  so  warm  and  general  an  expression  of  assent,  that 
the  Council,  at  their  next  meeting,  sanctioned  a  proposal  brought 
forward  by  the  Director,  Mr.  Milman,  to  commence  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  the  publication  of  a  fasciculus  of  plans  of  Corn- 
wall. This  would  form  about  forty  plates,  and  a  descriptive 
letterpress.  The  parts  which  would  follow  would  alternately,  it 
was  suggested,  be  foreign  and  British  examples,  in  order  that 
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instructive  comparisons  might  be  instituted  by  students  of  this 
branch  of  antiquities.  By  comparing  together  the  structural 
character  of  the  monuments  which  are  situated  in  different  dis- 
tricts of  our  country,  and  by  comparing  these  again  with  those 
which  exist  in  other  countries,  we  should  probably  receive  impor- 
tant indications  of  the  birthplace  of  the  primitive  Briton,  and 
the  line  of  his  migration.  We  should  also  be  able  to  determine, 
with  some  approach  to  a  reasonable  probability,  whether  these 
rude  stone  monuments  were  erected  by  one  race,  who,  in  the 
course  of  years,  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  country, 
retaining  the  manners,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  original 
colonists,  or  whether  the  monuments  in  certain  districts  exhibit 
varieties  of  construction,  and  marked  peculiarities  and  character- 
istics which  would  assign  them  to  different  races,  living,  each  of 
them,  a  different  life. 

Such  are  the  objects  aimed  at  b}*-  the  Council  in  recommending 
the  publication  of  these  plans,  and  I  trust  that  it  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with  promptly  and  with  energy.  And  if  the  results 
which  may  be  obtained  from  a  systematic  study  of  our  prehistoric 
monuments — such  as  a  published  series  of  typical  examples  from 
different  countries  can  do  so  much  to  facilitate  and  promote — 
are  of  such  high  value,  it  is,  I  think,  abundantly  clear  that  not 
a  day  should  be  lost  in  securing,  either  by  Government  legis- 
lation or  some  other  means,  the  protection  of  those  which  remain. 
These  materials  of  history  are  constantly  being  reduced  in 
number,  or  so  heedlessly  defaced  as  to  be  no  longer  legible  as 
evidence.  And  here  I  may  mention  that  early  in  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament  I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Lubbock 
stating  that,  as  it  was  hopeless,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
business,  to  attempt  to  carry  an  opposed  Bill,  such  as  his  late 
proposals  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments,  his  in- 
tention was  this  year  to  proceed  by  Resolutions.  He  invited 
from  me,  as  President  of  this  Society,  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  some  measure  for  the  conservation  of 
prehistoric  monuments.  This  letter,  in  consequence  of  my 
absence  from  England,  was  submitted  by  me  to  the  Council, 
and  the  following  Resolution,  in  which  I  heartily  concurred, 
was  transmitted  to  Sir  John  Lubbock : — 

"  The  President  and  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London  feel  that  it  is  not  less  a  pleasure  than  a  duty  to  convey 
to  Sir  John  Lubbock  the  assurance  of  their  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  renewed  effort  which  they  are  informed  he  has  in  con- 
templation to  promote  the  preservation  of  the  prehistoric  monu- 
ments of  this  country. 

"  This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  during  the  nine  years  in 
which  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  been  engaged  in  this  good  work 
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that  lie  has  invited  and  received  like  assurances  from  this  Society. 
Again  and  again  have  the  Anniversary  Addresses  from  the 
Presidential  Chair  given  utterances  to  hopes  that,  through  his 
efforts,  these  precious  remains  of  antiquity  might  be  rescued 
from  the  injury  and  destruction  by  which  their  value  is  con- 
stantly being  impaired  and  their  number  irretrievably  diminished. 

"  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  and  do  exist  in  the 
Society  at  large  as  to  the  details  of  the  measures  to  which  in 
successive  years  he  has  invited  and  in  part  obtained  the  assent 
of  the  Legislature,  the  President  and  Council  apprehend  there 
is  not  a  single  Fellow  of  the  Society — they  are  certain  there  is 
not  a  single  member  of  the  Council — who  does  not  recognise 
the  importance  and  the  urgency  of  some  such  measure  being 
passed,  and  who  does  not  earnestly  hope  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  devise  some  scheme  which  may  disarm  the 
opposition  and  arouse  the  indifference  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
prevented  a  Bill  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments 
from  becoming  the  law  of  the  land." 

On  the  llth  of  March,  Sir  John  Lubbock  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  "  that  the  Government  should  take  steps 
for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments,"  and,  in  the  course 
of  his  argument,  quoted  the  expression  of  opinion  which  had 
thus  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  Council.  His  success  011 
this  occasion  is  so  much  ground  gained,  and,  when  the  world  at 
home  and  abroad  is  politically  calmer,  and  financially  more 
prosperous,  I  trust  that  the  Government  may  see  their  way  to 
devise  a  measure  w^hich  shall  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  of 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  study  of  archaeology,  and 
remove  from  England  the  discredit  of  being  almost  the  only 
country  in  Europe  which  allows  her  prehistoric  monuments  to 
fall  into  decay  and  ruin. 

I  observe  that  the  present  Anniversary  marks  the  expiration 
of  the  quadrennial  period,  which  of  late  years  has  determined 
the  length  of  tenure  of  office  of  our  Local  Secretaries.  As  the 
holders  of  those  appointments  vacate  the  office  as  from  this  day, 
I  may  perhaps  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  this  institu- 
tion is  capable  of  yielding  fuller  and  richer  results  than  we  have 
as  yet  obtained  from  it.  So  far  as  my  observation  enables  me 
to  judge,  from  examining  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Local  Secretaries  never  favour  us  with 
any  communication  of  any  kind  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
Accordingly,  while  cordially  returning  thanks,  in  your  name,  to 
those  Local  Secretaries,  whom  it  would  be  invidious  to  specify, 
and  who  have  frequently  and  regularly  transmitted  to  us  an 
account  of  all  facts  and  features  of  interest  in  the  archaeology 
of  their  respective  counties,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  throw 
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out  a  suggestion  to  others  that  a  little  expenditure  of  zeal  on 
their  part  would  serve  very  greatly  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  Society.  I  have  known  it  happen  more  than  once,  that 
intimation  of  antiquarian  discoveries,  which  have  been  going  on 
almost  under  the  eyes  of  our  Local  Secretaries,  have  reached  us 
from  total  strangers,  on  whom  the  Society  has  no  sort  of  claim. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  gentlemen  so  competent  to  inform  and 
assist  us  in  those  subjects  in  which  we  all  have  a  common 
interest,  should  allow  offices,  which  may  be  made  most  valuable, 
to  degenerate  into  honorary  sinecures.  They  originally  were 
appointed  with  a  real  and  practical  object  in  view,  and  it  is  not 
for  their  own  credit  or  for  the  advantage  of  the  study  of 
archaeology  that  they  should  withhold  the  help  which  they  can 
so  well  give  and  which  we  should  so  cordially  welcome. 

Gentlemen,  at  the  commencement  of  this  Address  I  inti- 
mated to  you  that  archaeology,  like  charity,  should  begin  at 
home — and  at  home,  too,  our  archaeology  must  end.  There 
are,  indeed,  fields  of  discovery  abroad,  on  which  I  would  gladly 
enter  if  the  limits  of  this  Address  permitted.  But  the  excava- 
tions, which  have  been  carried  on  with  such  remarkable  results 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  on  the  site  of  Troy,  and  by  the  German 
Government  at  Olympia,  are  obviously  too  important  to  be 
touched  on  here, — they  need  a  fuller  and  a  separate  treatment. 
But  I  am  not  without  hope  that  my  friend,  our  distinguished 
Fellow,  Mr.  Newton,  may  one  day  fulfil  a  promise  to  me,  to 
lay  before  this  Society  some  account  of  those  discoveries  which 
have  enabled  classical  archaeology  to  add  so  many  new 
chapters  to  the  history  of  Hellenic  Art.  In  the  meanwhile,  I 
have  thought  it  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  interests,  and 
therefore  more  agreeable  to  the  Fellows,  of  this  Society,  if  I 
confined  my  Address  this  year  to  a  survey,  however  brief  and 
imperfect,  of  work  done  or  entered  upon  by  ourselves,  in  our 
own  field.  Especially,  too,  was  I  anxious  to  show  that,  as 
regards  our  prehistoric  monuments,  which  are  the  most  pressing 
question  of  English  archaeology,  we  have  done  our  utmost  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  is  entitled  to 
our  warmest  gratitude  ;  and  that  we  desire  steadily  to  keep  in 
view  those  objects  which  may  promote  the  practical  and  true 
advance  of  the  study  of  archaeology,  and  may  save  for  the 
antiquary  and  the  historian,  from  the  waste  of  time,  and  per- 
haps the  still  more  cruel  ravages  of  man,  those  precious  relics  of 
the  past,  which  are,  unhappily,  year  by  year,  disappearing  from 
amongst  us. 

The  following  Resolution  was  thereupon  moved  by  G.  W. 
G.  LEVESON  GOWER,  Esq.,  seconded  by  J.  W.  OGLE,  Esq., 
M.D.,  and  carried  unanimously: — 
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"  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  offered  to  the 
President  for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  allow  it 
to  be  printed." 

The  President  signified  assent. 

A  copy  of  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xlvi.  2,  edited  by  the  late 
Director,  AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  that  the  Members  of  the 
Council  in  List  L,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in  List  II., 
had  been  unanimously  elected,  the  President  read  from  the 
Chair  the  following  names  of  those  who  had  been  elected  as 
Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

The  Right  Hon.  the 'Earl  of  Carnarvon,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
President. 

Henry  Reeve,  Esq.  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Vice-President. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Vice- President. 

Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Vice- 
President. 

Charles  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 

Henry  Salusbury  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Director  and  Auditor. 

George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq. 

John  Thomas  Micklethwaite,  Esq. 

George  Scharf,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  William  Stubbs,  D.D. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Gould  Hunter  Weston. 

Ten  Members  frcm  the  New  Council. 

William  Copeland  Borlase,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Edward  William  Brabrook,  Esq. 
Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Auditor. 
John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Granville  William  Gresham  Leveson-Gower,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Auditor. 

Philip  Charles  Hard  wick,  Esq. 

Henry  Churchill  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Auditor. 

Charles  Trice  Martin,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq. 

Eev.  Benjamin  Webb,  M.A. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Scrutators  for  their 
trouble. 
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Record  of  DEATHS,  ELECTIONS,  &c.,  from  April  5th,  1880,  to 
April  5th,  1881. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  losses  which  the  Society  has 
sustained  by  death  between  the  5th  April,  1880,  and  the  5th 
April,  1881  :— 

*  Fairless  Barber,  Esq. 

*  Rev.  Charles  Colyear  Beaty-Pownall,  M.A. 
Edward  Breese,  Esq. 

*  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  Bart. 
Thomas  Close,  Esq. 
James  Comerford,  Esq. 
John  Drummond,  Esq. 

Sir  Philip  De  Malpas  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Benjamin  Ferrey,  Esq. 

*  James  Murray  Foster,  Esq. 

*  John  Guest,  Esq. 
Daniel  Gurney,  Esq. 
John,  Lord  Hanmer. 
John  Latham,  Esq. 
Thomas  Leach,  Esq.  M.A. 

Sir  Charles  Reed,  Knt.,  LL.D.,  M.P. 

*  Alexander  Bannatyne  Stewart,  Esq. 
Sir  Thomas  Tobin,  Knt. 

Rev.  Mackenzie  Edward  Charles  Walcott,  B.D. 

Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  Esq. 

William  Watkin  Edward  Wynne,  Esq. 

Honorary. 

The  Marquis  Campana. 
M.  Felicien  de  Saulcy. 
M.  Jean  Paul  de  la  Saussaye. 

During  the  same  period  the  following  withdrawals  have 
taken  place : — 

Richard  Rogers  Coxwell  Rogers,  Esq. 
George  Francis  Teniswood,  Esq. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society : — 

Bertram,  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 
William  Butterfield,  Esq. 
Somers  Clarke,  Jun.,  Esq. 
Wilfred  Joseph  Cripps,  Esq.,  M.A. 
James  Stirling  Dyce,  Esq. 
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Eev.  Joseph  Woodfall  Ebsworth,  M.A. 

Percy  Gardner,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Rev.  Thomas  Kenrick  Hall,  M.A. 

Rev.  William  Wigan  Harvey,  B.D. 

Alfred  Granger  Hutt,  Esq. 

Charles  Francis  Keary,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Robert  Alexander  Douglas  Lithgow,  Esq. 

Robert  William  Cochran  Patrick,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Henry  Richardson,  Esq.,  M.A. 

William  Blake  Richmond,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Louis  Samson,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Frederic  Seebohm,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  Simpson,  LL.D. 

Rev.  David  Richard  Thomas,  M.A. 

John  Tolhurst,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Edward  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 


Thursday,  April  28th,  1881. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Editor,  J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A.: — An  Attempt  to  discriminate 
the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reforma- 
tion  :  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Orders.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Rickman,  F.S.A.  Seventh  Edition.  8vo.  Oxford  and  London, 
1881. 

From  the  Editor,  LI.  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— The  Reliquary.  No.  84.  Vol.  21. 
April.  8vo.  London  and  Derby,  1881. 

From  the  New  England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society : — The  Register. 
No.  cxxxviii.  Vol.  35.  April.  8vo.  Boston,  1881. 

From  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies:— 1880.  New  Zealand.  Legen- 
dary History  of  the  Maoris  (Extracts  from  a  Compilation  of  the).  Presented 
to  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  by  Command  of  His  Excellency. 
Folio.  Wellington,  1880. 

From  Josiah  Rose,  Esq.: — Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Notes.  Re-printed  from  the  "  Leigh  Chronicle  '  Scrap  Book '."  Vol.  ii. 
Part  8.  January.  4to.  Leigh,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Longleat  Papers,  No.  5.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  E.  Jackson, 
F.S.A.  (Wilts.  Archaeol.  Magazine,  Vol.  xix.  p.  217.)  Svo.  Devizes, 

1880. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Ancient  Bronze  Implements,  Weapons,  and  Ornaments 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.  Svo.  London,  1881. 
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From  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Wood,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  Worcestershire:— Biblia  dat  is  de 
gantsche  H.  Schrifture  vervattende  alle  de  Canonycke  Boecken  des  Ouden 
en  des  Niewen  Testaments.  [The  volume  includes  the  Psalms  noted.]  12mo. 
Gorinchem,  1666. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:— The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xiii.  Part  2.  April.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart:— Prospectus  of  the  Huth  Library,  &c.  &c.  &c.  4to. 
Blackburn,  1881. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association :— The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxvii. 
Parti.  March  31.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society:— Transactions. 
For  1878-9,  part  ii.  (completing  vol.  iii.)  ;  and  for  1879-80,  parts  i.  and  ii. 
(being  vol.  iv.)  8vo.  Bristol,  1879-80, 

From  the  Author  : — Language,  and  Theories  of  its  Origin.  By  R.  Brown,  F.S.A. 
Being  a  Paper  read  before  the  Victoria  Institute,  or  Philosophical  Society  of 
Great  Britain.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author: — Records  relating  to  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  Jesus  in 
Prittlewell.  By  J.  A.  Sparvel-Bayly,  F.S.A.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  H.  W.  King.  8vo. 

From  the  Rev.. B.  Webb,  M.A.,  F.S.A.:— Liber  Ecclesiasticus.  An  Authentic 
Statement  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Established  Church.  Presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, by  the  Command  of  His  Majesty,  June  22,  1835.  8vo.  London,  1835. 

From  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Colby,  D.D.,  F.S.A.:— The  Visitation  of  the 
County  of  Devon  in  the  year  1564,  with  Additions  from  the  Earlier  Visita- 
tion of  1531.  4to.  Exeter,  1881. 

0.  R.  B.  KING,  Esq.,  exhibited  two  fragments  of  Stone  Mould- 
ings said  to  have  come  from  the  painted  chamber  at  Westminster, 
which  were  thus  described  by  J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  Esq. : — 

"  These  small  fragments  are  portions  of  tracery  with  very  good 
mouldings  of  about  the  year  1330.  The  whole  has  been  covered 
with  painting,  and  enriched  with  gilding.  The  gilding  is  laid 
upon  a  thick  coat  of  gesso,  which  is  modeled  on  the  surface  so 
as  to  break  up  the  light,  and  so  obtain  a  richer  effect  from  the 
metal.  One  large  convex  moulding  has  a  row  of  roundles  of 
gold  rather  elaborately  worked." 

E.  L.  BROCK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  an  account 
of  some  Roman  Remains  which  had  been  discovered  on  the  site 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  Leadenhall  Market  while  clearing  it 
away  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  The  publication  of  these 
notes  is  suspended  until  more  of  the  ground  has  been  cleared, 
when  Mr.  Brock  hopes  to  put  together  the  results  in  a  more 
complete  form. 

J.  H.  COOKE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
account  of  an  ancient  cemetery  near  Berkeley  : — 

"At  Ryham  Field,  near  Newport,  in  the  parish  of  Berkeley, 
there  is  an  ancient  cemetery,  apparently  of  the  Romano -British 
period,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  yet  been  described,  though 
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its  existence  is  slightly  alluded  to  in  the  introduction  to  Fos- 
broke's  '  Extracts  from  Smyth's  Lives  of  the  Berkeley  Family.' 
A  gently-elevated  tract  or  ridge  runs  frpm  Newport  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  towards  Lower  Wick,  where  its  extremity, 
rising  somewhat  into  a  knoll,  and  capped  with  a  bed  of  gravel, 
several  acres  in  extent,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  falls 
rather  steeply  away  on  three  sides  to  the  brook  and  the  road 
leading  to  Upper  Wick  and  Micklewood.  On  the  Ordnance 
map  the  spot  is  marked  with  the  word  '  Battle.'  In  this  bed 
of  gravel  the  interments  have  been  made  ;  and  for  many  years 
the  graves,  which  have  been  disturbed  in  the  process  of  occa- 
sional gravel-digging,  have  contained  the  bones  of  bodies  which 
were  buried  entire,  and  without  any  appearance  of  coffin  or 
cist.  At  an  earlier  period,  however,  cremation  and  urn -burial 
seems  to  have  been  practised,  from  the  following  notice  of  this 
burial-place  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  Berkeley  manuscripts, 
'  The  Description  of  the  Hundred  of  Berkeley,'  written  by  John 
Smyth,  A.D.  1618  to  1639  :— 

*  In  a  field  near  thereto,  by  the  gravel  pits,  are  often  digged 
and  ploughed  up  divers  dead  men's  bones  and  sculls,  but  when 
buried,  or  how  there  laid  up,  I  have  not  found ;  neither  can 
more  probably  conjecture  than  of  the  urnes,  or  empty  earthen 
pitchen  that  have  likewise  there  byn  digged  up,  some  of  them 
covered  with  massy  broad  stones.' 

Fragments  of  sepulchral  urns  of  the  common  shapes,  and  of 
domestic  pottery,  of  coarse,  dark-coloured  ware,  and  occasionally 
of  Samian,  with  quantities  of  bones  of  horses,  are  often  found ; 
also  numbers  of  small  copper  coins,  probably  the  offering  to 
Charon,  chiefly  of  the  reigns  of  Constantino  and  Allectus. 

Wishing  to  examine  an  undisturbed  grave,  I  recently  caused 
an  excavation  to  be  made  under  my  own  eye  and  direction. 
We  began  cautiously  to  peck  away  the  face  of  the  gravel  as 
left  by  the  labourers  in  a  perpendicular  bank  about  a  foot  high. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  large  piece  of  gravel  fell  down,  disclosing 
the  longitudinal  section  of  a  grave  containing  a  skeleton  ;  the 
grave  had  been  sunk  about  eighteen  inches  into  the  gravel, 
which  was  here  covered  with  about  a  foot  of  soil ;  its  direction 
was  nearly  east  and  west,  the  head  towards  the  east ;  the  bones 
were  much  crushed  together,  and  quite  surrounded  with  dark 
soil,  mixed,  however,  with  a  little  gravel.  There  were  no  visible 
remains  of  coffin  or  cist ;  the  skeleton  was  five  feet  seven  inches 
in  length  as  it  lay,  but  the  bones  were  in  too  crushed  and 
decayed  a  state  to  afford  any  indication  of  sex  ;  the  skull  was 
tolerably  perfect,  but  fell  into  many  pieces  on  being  removed ; 
being  subsequently  carefully  cleaned  and  repaired  I  submitted 
it,  with  some  other  bones,  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Beddoe, 
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F.R.S.,  &c.,  of  Clifton,  who  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the 
following  remarks  upon  it : — 

'  The  cranial  bones  you  showed  me  consisted  of  (1)  An 
imperfect  calvarium  in  fragments,  but  well  put  together,  part 
of  a  lower  and  part  of  an  upper  jaw ;  all  these  have  probably, 
but  not  certainly,  belonged  to  the  same  person,  probably  a  male. 
(2)  A  frontal  bone,  belonging  to  another  individual,  probably 
a  female.  I  need  only  say  that  it  is  somewhat  low  and  narrow, 
the  least  frontal  diameter  being  3*7  inches. 

The  calvarium  is  rather  long  and  high,  the  height  having 
probably  slightly  exceeded  the  breadth.  The  greatest  length 
is  7*45  inches  from  the  glabella ;  the  breadth  between  the 
parietal  bosses,  which  are  well  marked,  5*25  inches ;  the  maxi- 
mum breadth  may  have  been  5*55  inches,  the  height  5*6  inches, 
or  more,  yielding  probable  indices,  latitudinal  and  altitudinal, 
of  74*5  and  75'2  inches,  but  these  are  somewhat  conjectural. 
The  skull  is  well  filled,  the  forehead  is  broad  and  high,  the 
superciliary  ridges  moderate,  the  temporal  regions  full,  the  post- 
parietal  flattening  moderate,  the  inial  and  occipital  ridges  well 
marked,  the  norma-verticalis  fairly  oval,  the  norma-occipitalis 
not  remarkable  in  any  way.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  teeth  are 
perfect,  but  the  crowns  worn  down  by  hard  food ;  in  the  upper 
the  nasal  opening  appears  to  have  been  of  medium  breadth. 

On  the  whole  this  skull  may  very  possibly  have  belonged 
to  a  Roman.  It  approaches  nearer,  I  should  say,  to  the  Latin 
than  to  any  of  the  early  British  types.' 

Ryham  Field  has  been  for  an  immemorial  period  a  large  tract 
of  arable  common  land,  and  long  cultivation  has  quite  obliterated 
all  traces  of  mound  or  tumulus,  if  such  ever  existed.  About  two 
acres  of  the  gravel  has  been  dug  and  carried  away,  leaving  a 
hollow  two  or  three  feet  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  land, 
but  the  gravel  digging  is  only  occasional,  and  the  surface  soil 
has  been^re-spread  over  the  whole.  This  part  of  Gloucestershire 
abounds  in  traces  of  Roman  occupation ;  almost  every  point  and 
peak  of  the  Cotswold  range  overlooking  the  vale  of  the  Severn 
is  crowned  with  a  camp,  and  in  most  of  the  intervening  valleys 
there  are  the  remains  of  villas ;  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in 
which  coins  or  other  relics  of  the  imperial  dominion  have  not 
been  found.  The  existence  of  this  large  cemetery  seems,  how- 
ever, to  indicate  a  greater  concentration  of  a  mixed  Roman  and 
British  population  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.  Smyth 
mentions,  in  the  MS.  already  quoted,  the  annual  celebration  in 
a  meadow  close  by  of  a  kind  of  rural  festival,  with  games  of 
running,  leaping,  wrestling,  &c  ,  which  may  possibly  have  been 
a  survival  of  the  Parentalia  or  funeral  games.  The  existence  of 
a  large  population  in  subsequent  times  is  also  shown  by  the 
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names  of  Upper  Wick,  Lower  Wick,  and  Gold  Wick,  applied 
to  hamlets  in  the  vicinity,  now  containing  only  a  few  scattered 
cottages,  but  formerly  of  much  greater  extent.  The  vicinity  of 
Micklewood,  a  large,  thickly- wooded  tract  of  several  thousand 
acres,  furnishing  an  abundance  of  game,  fuel,  and  pannage, 
would,  perhaps,  originally  attract  and  encourage  a  large  popu- 
lation. Their  stronghold  in  case  of  need  was  probably  at 
6  Castle-tump,'  where,  in  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  there  are 
the  remains  of  a  large,  oval,  entrenched  camp,  and  their  last 
resting-place  was  doubtless  in  the  cemetery  at  Eyham  Field." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  5th,  1881. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Our  Nationalities.     I.  Who  are  the  Irish  ?    By  James  Bonwick,  F.K.G.S. 
8vo.    London,  1880. 

2.  Ireland  ninety  years  ago.     Being  a  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  Ireland 
sixty  years  ago/  8vo.     Dublin,  1876. 

3.  Notre-Dame  de    la    Deliyrande.      Notice   Historique   sur  la   Chapelle. 
Esprit  et  Pratiques  du  Pelerinage.     Par  M.  1'Abbe,  Eng.  L.     8vo.     Caen, 
1840. 

4.  Morte  di  Tristano  e  della  Reina  Isota  descritta  per  Ventura  de  Cerutis 
pubblicata  e  annotata  per  cura  di  Giovanni  Cassini.     8vo.    Paris,  1854. 

5.  Precis  Historique  de  1'Abbaye   et  du  Pelerinage   de  Notre-Dame  des 
Ermites.     Depuis  son  origine  jusqu'a  nos  jours.     12mo.     Notre-Dame-des- 
Ermites,  1853. 

6.  Du  Retablissement  Legal  de  la  Noblesse.     Par  M.  Felix  Germain.    2nd 
Edition.     12mo.     Paris,  1857. 

7.  Gertrude  D'Est,  Legende  par  J.  A.   Alberdingk-Thijm.      Traduite  du 
hollandais  par  1'Abbe  Camel.     Sm.  8vo.     Paris  and  Lille,  1859. 

8.  Schwalbach  et  ses  Environs.      Par  H.  Fenner  de  Fenneberg.      12mo. 
Darmstadt. 

9.  Verzeichniss  der  offentlich  ausgestellten  Kunst-Gegenstande  des  Stadel' 
schen  Kunst-Instituts,  neu  bearbeitet  von  J.  D.  Passavant.    8vo.    Frankfort, 
1844. 

10.  Description  Abregee  de  1'Horloge  r  Astronomique  de  la  Cathedrale  de 
Strasbourg.     Par  Ch.  Schwilgue.     6e  Edition.     12mo.     Strasburg,  1856. 

11.  Album  von  Ulm.     8vo.     Ulm. 

12.  Hochst  wichtige  und   erbauliche   Geschichte    von    dem    Leben    Jesu 
Christi.    Von  O.  L.  B.  Wolff.     Volksbiicher.     Nr.  48.     8vo.    Leipsic. 

13.  Historic  von  Kaiser  Oktavianus.     Von  Ottmar  F.  H.  Schonhuth.     8vo. 
Keutlingen,  1851. 
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From  the  Author,  J.  D.  Chambers,  Esq.,  M.A.: — 

1.  The  Psalter,  or  Seven  ordinary  Hours  of  Prayer  according  to  the  Use  of 
the  Illustrious  and  Excellent  Church  of  Sarum.     Sq.  8vo.     London,  1852. 

2.  Divine  Worship  in  England  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries 
contrasted  with  and  adapted  to  that  in   the   Nineteenth.     New  Edition, 
revised,  with  additions.     4  to.    London,  1877. 

From  C.  Roach   Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— MS.  Papers  relating  to  the  subject  of 

Pageantry,  by  the  late  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
From  J.  F.  Streatfeild,  Esq.:— Portrait  print  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Streatfeild, 

F.S.A.  of  Charts  Edge,  Kent.    Painted  and  drawn  on  stone  by  Herbert  L. 

Smith.     Printed  by  M.  and  N.  Hanhart. 

The  Nomination  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  of  William  Cope- 
land  Borlase,  Esq.,  M.P.,  as  Vice-President,  was  read. 

C.  ROACH  SMITH,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  collection 
of  Manuscripts  by  the  late  Mr.  Fairholt,  on  Pageantry. 

E.  L.  BROCK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  some  further  Notes 
on  the  progress  of  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  Leadenhall 
Market.  (See  ante,  p.  524.) 

ALFRED  TYLOR,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  large  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  Roman  Remains  from  Warwick  Square,  near  the 
London  Wall,  which  he  had  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  Paper, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications, 
a  Special  Vote  being  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  for  his 
Donation  of  the  Fairholt  Papers. 


Thursday,  May  12th,  1881. 
The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  : — Aarb^ger  for  Nordisk 
Oldkyndighed  og  Historic.  1880.  III.  and  IV.  Hefte.  8vo.  Copenhagen, 
1880. 

From  the  Royal  Society :— Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxi.  No.  211.  8vo.  London, 
1881. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh:— 

1.  Transactions.     Vol.  xxix.     Parts  1  and  2.     4to.     Edinburgh,  1880. 

2.  Proceedings.     Sessions  1878-79  and  1879—80.     (Vol.  x.)    8vo.    Edin- 
burgh, 1880. 
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From  the  Architectural  Publication  Society:—  The  Dictionary  of  Architecture. 
Part  xxi.  The  Letters  P— Q.  Folio.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  iii.,  No.  5.  New 
Monthly  Series.  May.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  S.  Button  Walker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.— Old  Nottinghamshire.  Edited  by  J.  P. 
Briscoe.  8vo.  London  and  Nottingham,  1881. 

From  the  Author,  Count  Giovanni  Gozzadini,  Hon.  F.S.A.: — 

1 .  Di  due  Sepolcri  e  di  un  Frammento  Ceramico  della  Necropoli  Felsinea. 

2.  Di  un  Utensile    tratto  dalla  Necropoli  Felsinea.    Both  8vo.    Modena, 

1881. 

From  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers: — List  of  Members,  30  March,  1881. 
STO.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:— Journal. 

Vol.  x.,  No.  2.     8vo.     London,  1880. 
From  the  Archaeological  Society  at  Agram  (Croatia) : — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 

Arkeologickoga  Druztva.     Godina  iii. — Br.  2.     8vo.     Zagrebu,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland: — 
Journal.  Vol.  v.  Fourth  Series.  July.  No.  43.  8vo.  Dublin,  1880. 

From  the  Author:— The  first  and  second  Battles  of  Newbury  and  the  Siege  of 
Donnington  Castle  during  the  Civil  War,  A.D.  1643 — 6.  By  Walter  Money, 
F.S.A.  8vo.  London  and  Newbury,  1881. 

From  the  Author: — Supplemento  a  Collec9ao  de  Tratados.  Tomos  ix. — xiv. 
do  Supplemento,  e  xvii. — xxii.  da  Colleccao.  Por  J.  F.  Judice  Biker.  8vo. 
Lisbon,  1879—80. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library:— Thirty-second  Annual  Report,  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1880.  8vo.  Albany,  1881. 

From  the  Societe  Jersiaise:—  Sixieme  Bulletin  Annuel.     4to.     Jersey,  1881. 

From  the  Historical  Societies  of  Oberfalz  and  Regensburg  (Bavaria)  : — Verhand- 
lungen,  34ter  Band  der  gesammten  Verhandlungen,  und  26ter  Band  der 
neuen  Folge.  Svo.  Stadt-am-Hof,  1879. 

From  A.  Macmillan,  Esq.,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon.  F.S.A.  :— A  History  of  Eton 
College,  1440—1875.  By  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  M.A.  8vo.  London,  1877. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  xxxviii.  No.  149.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

A  List  of  Local  Secretaries,  nominated  by  the  Council  at  their 
meeting  on  April  29th,  1881,  having  been  laid  upon  the  table, 
the  following  Resolution  was  carried  unanimously : — 

"  That  the  List  of  Local  Secretaries  recommended  by  the 
Council,  and  this  day  laid  before  the  Society,  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  gentlemen  therein  named  be  appointed  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  commencing  from  the  last  Anniversary,  April  23rd, 
1881 ;  such  appointment  to  be  subject,  however,  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Statutes,  chap,  xvii." 

W.  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

C.  R.  MARKHAM,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Silver  Tazza, 
which  had  evidently  been  intended  to  hold  sweetmeats,  but 
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which  was  now  in  use  as  an  Alms  Dish  at  Arlington  church, 
Devon,  and  which  he  thus  described  : — 

"  Diameter  of  the  bowl  8f  inches,  of  the  foot  6£  inches, 
height  4  J  inches.  The  marks  are  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bowl, 
leopard's  head  crowned,  maker's  mark,  the  year-mark  or  letter 
P,  and  which  gives  us  the  date  1532.  On  the  inside  of  the 
bowl  is  the  inscription : — '  Benedictus  Deus  in  donis  suis  et 
sanctis  in  omnibus.'  On  the  foot,  in  a  scroll,  are  birds  and 
fancy  animals ;  above,  with  a  moulding  between,  a  running 
pattern  of  foliage.  Incised  weight  27  ozs.  2  dwts. 

In  the  bowl  are  thirty-seven  circular  depressions.  In  the 
centre  one  are  the  arms  of  Chichester  impaling  Palmer. 

The  Chichesters  inherited  Arlington  by  the  marriage  of  Sir 
John  Chichester  with  Thomasia,  sole  heir  of  Sir  John  Raleigh, 
of  Raleigh,  in  A.D.  1384.  The  family  remained  firm  to  the  old 
religion  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and 
Arlington  was  the  oldest  Eoman  Catholic  chaplaincy  in  Devon- 
shire. A  chapel  was  attached  to  the  old  house,  now  pulled 
down. 

Giles  Chichester,  of  Arlington,  was  born  in  1677,  and  died  in 
1724.  He  was  married  in  the  chapel  at  Arlington,  on  October 
9th,  1699,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  James  Palmer,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  James  Palmer,  Bart. ,  of  Wingham.  She  was 
niece  and  heiress  of  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of  Castlemaine.  The 
arms  of  Giles  Chichester  impaling  those  of  his  wife,  Catharine 
Palmer,  are  engraved  in  the  bowl,  which  may,  therefore,  have 
come  to  Arlington  through  this  marriage. 

John  Palmer  Chichester,  grandson  of  Giles,  became  a  Protes- 
tant, reading  his  recantation  in  Exeter  Cathedral  in  1793.  He 
presented  this  bowl  to  the  parish  church  of  Arlington,  and  it  has 
since  been  used  for  collecting  the  offertory." 

J.  PARK  HARRISON,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  piece  of  Slate  of  irre- 
gular shape,  with  scratchings  on  it,  which  had  been  found  at 
Towyn,  Merionethshire,  and  on  which  he  communicated  the 
following  Note : — 

"  This  tablet  was  found  by  Mr.  Humphrey  Williams,  in  July, 
1879,  when  levelling  some  rough  pasture  between  the  seawall 
at  Towyn  and  the  railway  station.  It  was  lying  on  the  floor  of 
an  old  dwelling,  covered  with  about  three  feet  of  sand,  close  to 
a  hearth,  around  which  were  peat  ashes.  The  walls  of  this 
dwelling  were  built  of  shingle,  partly  set  in  white  clay. 

From  explorations  made  successively  by  Mr.  Richard  Williams, 
solicitor,  of  Newtown,  and  myself,  in  March  last,  the  building 
was  found  to  be  rectangular.  It  was  of  great  length  in  proper- 
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tion  to  the  width,  viz.,  40  feet  by  10  feet  at  the  east  and  west 
ends,  and  narrower  in  the  centre.  It  was  divided  into  two 
chambers  of  unequal  length  ;  the  west,  and  smaller  chamber, 
was  paved  with  shingle,  covered  with  thin  layers  of  white 
clay,  peat,  and  ashes  trodden  hard.  There  were  two  fire- 
places. 

The  principal  objects  discovered  during  the  excavations  were 
a  nest  of  forty  small  white  pebbles,  a  stone  hammer,  a  slate 
shovel,  a  small  bronze  buckle,  a  piece  of  Roman  ware,  two  iron 
arrow-heads  with  remains  of  shafts  attached,  two  or  three  pieces 
of  engraved  slate,  some  potsherds  of  uncertain  date,  and  an  iron 
pot. 

The  obverse  of  the  tablet  is  covered  with  figures  which,  on 
examination  with  a  reading  glass,  appear  to  be  representations 
of  hatchets,  urns,  pots,  baskets,  and  other  objects  of  domestic 
use.  On  the  reverse  there  are  only  two  figures,  one  apparently 
a  monk,  with  bushy  hair  and  beard  (or  possibly  a  human  hand) , 
the  other  the  plan  of  a  house  or  tomb. 

All  the  figures  on  the  obverse  of  the  tablet  are  engraved  with 
minute  ornaments  of  great  variety.  Allowing  for  the  difference 
due  to  material  and  tools,  they  resemble  some  of  the  studiedly 
irregular  forms,  generally  admitted  to  be  Celtic,  in  the  earliest 
Irish  MSS.  (compare  in  particular  the  illuminated  letters  in  the 
Book  of  Kells,  and  the  Golden  Gospels  of  Stockholm). 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  dwelling  at  Towyn,  like 
the  rectangular  house  discovered  by  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Stanley,  in 
Holy  land  Island,  is  attributable  to  Gaelic  builders. 

The  figures  have  been  enlarged  by  photography." 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  CHEALES  communicated  an  account  and  ex- 
hibited drawings  of  some  Mural  Paintings  from  Friskney 
Church,  Lincolnshire. 

The  three  subjects  brought  before  the  Society  this  evening 
comprised  the  Assumption  of  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Stable  at 
Bethlehem,  and  the  Last  Supper.  This  paper,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  supplemented  by  yet  further  discoveries,  when  more  of 
the  paintings  are  uncovered,  and  will  eventually  be  published  in 
the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  May  19th,  1881. 
W.  C.  BORLASE,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Author,  Professor  Santo  Varni  of  Genoa,  through  Henry  Vaughan, 
Esq.,F.S.A.:- 

1.  Delia  Cassa  per  la  Processione  del  Corpus  Domini,  e  di  alcuni  altri  lavori 
a  cesello  per  la  Cattedrale  di  Geneva.    8vo.     Genoa,  1867. 

2.  Appunti  di  diverse  Gite  fatte  nel  territorio  dell'  antica  Libarna.    Parte 
seconda.    8vo.    Genoa,  1873. 

3.  Del  Cristo  di  Guglielmo,  pittura  insigne  dell'  anno  1138  esistente  nel 
Duomo  di  Sarzana.    8vo.    Genoa,  1874. 

4.  Spigolature  Artistiche  nell'  archivio  della  Basilica  di  Carignano.    8vo. 
Genoa,  1877. 

5.  Tarsie  ed  Intagli  del  coro  e  presbiterio  di  S.  Lorenzo  in  Geneva.    8vo. 
Genoa,  1878. 

6.  Kicordi  di  alcuni  Fonditori  in  bronzo.     8vo.     Genoa,  1879. 

From  the  Editor,  Edward  Walford,  Esq.,  M.A.:— The  Sacristy.  A  Quarterly 
Review  of  Sacred  Archaeology,  Ecclesiastical  Art,  Literature,  and  Antiqui- 
ties. No.  x.  Vol.  iii.  April.  4to.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  Canadian  People:  an 
historical  review.  By  J.  G.  Bourinot.  8vo.  Toronto,  1881. 

From  the  Author,  Sir  G.  F.  Duckett,  Bart.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Charters  of  the  Priory  of  Swine  in  Holderness.     [Reprinted  from  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  vi.]     8vo. 

2.  Evidences  of  Battle  Abbey.      [Reprinted  from  Vol.  xxxi.  of  Sussex 
Archaeological  Collections.]     8vo.     1881. 

3.  Manorbeer  Castle:  evidences  of  its  early  owners.     [Reprinted  from  the 
Archaeologia  Cambrensis.]     8vo. 

4.  Letters  of  the  Yorkshire  Commissioners  of  Sequestrations,  &c.,  to  Crom- 
well, in  1655 — 6.     [Reprinted  from  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal, 
vol.  vi.]     8vo. 

5.  Original  Letters  from  the  Wiltshire  Commissioners  to  Cromwell  in  1655 
[From  the  Wilts.  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Magazine.]     8vo. 

6.  Test  and  Penal  Statutes  in  1688,  in  respect  of  the  Deputy  Lieutenants 
and  Magistrates  of  Sussex.     [Reprinted  from  the  <«  Sussex  Archaeological 
Collections,"  vol.  xxxi.]     8vo.    Lewes,  1880. 

7.  Penal  Laws  and  Test  Act.     Questions  propounded  in  1687—8  by  James 
II.  to  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  and  Magistrates  of  Gloucestershire,  Hereford- 
shire, Monmouthshire,  Bristol,  and  the  Principality  of  Wales.     [Reprinted 
from  the  Archaeologia  Cambrensis.]     8vo.     Kendal,  1881. 

From  M.  Raffaele  Dura:— 4°  Catologo  del  museo  Bartolomeo  Borghesi.  Monete 
Greche  e  Bizantine.  8vo.  Milan,  1881. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome: — Bullettino.  Anno 
ix.— Num.  i.  Serie  ii.  Gennaro — Marzo.  8vo.  Rome,  1881. 

From  the  Author  :— An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture.  By 
J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo.  Oxford  and  London, 
1881. 
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Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  June  2nd,  and  a  list  of  the  Candidates  was  read. 

J.  J.  HOWARD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  exhibited  a  Charter  of  William 
Briwere,  granting  his  estate  called  Kadewrthi  to  William  of 
Rouen  in  fee.  This  estate  must  no  doubt  be  identified  with  the 
village  of  that  name  in  the  parish  of  North  Molton.  See  Testa 
de  Nevill,  p.  183  ;  Pole's  Devon  Collections,  p.  423.  The  state- 
ment in  Lysons'  Devon,  p.  347,  is  conclusive : — "  Sir  C.  Bamp- 
fylde  possesses  the  manor  of  South  Radworthy,  which  belonged 
to  the  ancient  family  of  De  Rotomago,  and  at  a  later  period  to 
the  Sydenhams."  See  also  on  the  lands  held  by  the  Briweres 
in  Devon,  Dugdale's  Baronage,  p.  700,  seq.,  and  Polwhele, 
Devon. 

The  text  of  this  document  follows  : — 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Willelmus  Briwere  dedi  et 
concessi  et  presenti  carta  confirmavi  Willelmo  de  Rothomago 
pro  homagio  et  servicio  suo  totam  terram  meam  de  Radeworth, 
cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis,  et  cum  omni  integritate  sua 
habendam  et  tenendam  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  de  me  et  heredi- 
bus  meis  jure  hereditario  ;  per  Regale  servicium  quod  dicta  terra 
debet  pro  omni  servicio. 

Quare  volo  et  concede  quod  dictus  Willelmus  de  Rothomago 
et  heredes  sui  post  ipsum  habeant  et  teneant  de  me  et  heredibus 
meis  predictam  terram  cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis  per  pre- 
dictum  servicium  :  adeo  libere  et  quiete  sicut  ego  earn  melius  et 
liberius  tenui  in  omnibus  libertatibus  et  liberis  consuetudinibus 
ad  dictam  terram  pertinentibus.  Et  ut  hec  mea  donacio  firma 
et  stabilis  permaneat,  earn  sigilli  mei  apposicione  confirmavi. 
His  Testibtis  :  Ricardo  Flandrensi,  Ricardo  de  (G-reinuille), 
Ricardo  filio  Walteri,  Radulfo  de  Seiccheville,  Roberto  de 
(Campell  ?),  Hugone  de  Punchardun,  Gaufrido  de  Aubemarle, 
Roberto  de  (Oke)sham,  Waltero  de  Culum,  Willelmo  de 
(Nunet?),  Ernaldo  de  la  Waule,  Ricardo  (Lampie),  et  multis 
aliis. 

Seal,  broken  at  the  edges,  2  inches  in  diameter,  in  white  wax 
(or  composition),  with  a  brown  varnish.  Subject,  a  mermaid 
holding  her  merchild  to  her  breast.  Legend,  partly  restored 
from  an  impression  to  a  deed  from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
office,  of  which  a  cast  is  in  the  Way  Collection, 

K  SIGILL  [  ]  MG  [  ]  EE. 

The  witnesses  to  the  charter  of  William  Briwere,  for  Torr 
Abbey  (Mon.  vi.  924),  made  in  the  reign  of  Richard!.,  and  during 
the  pontificate  of  Henry,  Bishop  of  Exeter  (i.  e.  between  1 1 94  and 
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1199),  agree  remarkably  with  those  to  the  present  deed,  the 
following  names  appearing  in  both  : — 

Ricardus  Flandrensis. 

Ricardus  films  Walteri. 

Radulfus  de  Seiccheville  ("  de  Siccavilla,"  Mon.) 

Robertus  de  Campoll  (Campell?)  "  de  Champeaus,"  Mon. 

Gaufridus  de  Aubemarle,  "  de  Albamara,"  Mon. 

Walterus  de  Culum,  "  Colum  "  sans  "  de,"  Mon. 

Willelmus  de  Punchardon,  not  Hugo,  is  a  witness  to  the 
Torre  Charter,  as  is  also  Willelmus  de  Rotomago,  the  grantee 
in  Lord  Arundell's  deed. 

The  two  documents  must  therefore  be  of  very  nearly  identical 
date,  and  must  be  referred  to  William  Briwere,  the  great  lord, 
who  died  in  1226. 

R.  S.  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber- 
land, communicated  the  following  Notes  on  Discoveries  in  that 
county : — 

"  1.  The  first  is  a  personal  ornament  of  brilliant  coloured 
bronze,  of  the  type  called  by  Dr.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  in  his  memoir 
on  the  '  Tore  of  the  Celts  '  (Arch.  Journ.  ii.  368,  iii.  37, 
v.  p.  32),  '  Beaded  Torques,'  and  considered  by  him  to  be  an 
imitation  of  a  row  of  coarse  or  large  beads,  threaded  upon  a 
thick  string  and  tied  round  the  neck.  Dr.  Birch  says : — '  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  most  primaeval  barrows  occa- 
sionally contain  rude  beads  of  opaque  glass  with  undulating 
lines,  commonly  called  '  serpent's  eggs,'  or  else  of  a  thick  rough 
porcelain,  sometimes  reeded  externally.  When  a  transition 
took  place  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation  among  the  Celts, 
and  the  art  of  smelting  metal  became  known,  the  stone  weapons 
and  ruder  implements  of  those  races  seem  to  have  been  replaced 
by  metal  ornaments,  still  preserving  their  original  type.' 

The  Torques  which  I  exhibit,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Fisher, 
of  Bank  Street,  Carlisle,  weighs  6  ounces  15  pennyweights, 
and  its  diameters  are  5£  inches  and  5J  inches.  The  part  repre- 
senting the  string  consists  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole, 
and  is  an  imitation  of  a  squared  cord,  ornamented  with  a  pattern 
of  hatched  marks  on  the  external  sides  of  the  square — the 
internal  ones,  next  the  wearer's  neck,  being  plain.  The  string 
portion  is  elastic,  and  capable  of  being  detached  from  the 
beaded  portion,  to  which  it  is  held  by  a  conical  pin  at  either 
end,  fitting  into  corresponding  sockets  in  the  beaded  portion. 
The  beaded  portion  consists  of  ten  flattened  beads  or  discs, 
ornamented  with  hatching. 

A  Torques  of  a  precisely  similar  character  was  found  near 
Embsay,  in  Yorkshire,  and  is  figured  and  described  in  the 
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Archaeologia,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  517.  (See  also  Arch.  Journ.  iii. 
p.  32  )  A  second  was  found  at  Rochdale,  in  Lancashire,  and 
is  described  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  595 — 597.  Dr. 
Birch,  in  his  memoir  (from  which  I  have  already  quoted),  refers 
to  other  Torques,  and  gives  references,  and  several  references 
to  similar  discoveries  will  be  found  in  an  account  headed  '  Gold 
Torques  found  near  Romsey,  Hants,'  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxxix. 
pp.  505—508. 

The  specimen  now  before  us  was  found  about  a  week  ago  in 
deepening  a  cellar  in  the  premises  of  Mr.  Ling,  in  English 
Street,  Carlisle,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  city — in 
fact,  near  its  centre,  in  a  locality  where  excavations  never  fail 
to  unearth  Roman  remains.  When  the  cellar  in  question  was 
excavated  about  ten  years  ago,  some  coins  and  two  glass  bottles 
were  found,  no  doubt  Roman,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  trace 
them.  The  cellar  has  now  been  deepened  about  four  feet.  In 
doing  so  the  Torques  now  exhibited  was  found ;  also  the  skull 
of  a  sheep,  and  a  man's  thigh  bone,  and  other  bones,  as  well 
as  fragments  of  thin,  red,  unglazed  pottery,  all  of  which  have 
been  dispersed  before  I  could  see  them ;  nor  can  I  find  out  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Tore,  and  these  other  objects. 

It  is  an  important  coincidence  that  in  1860  the  monumental 
slab  No.  498  in  the  Lapidarium  Septentrionale  was  found  in  the 
foundation  of  the  office  of  the  Carlisle  Journal,  at  a  spot  about 
fifty  yards  from  where  the  Tore  was  found.  The  inscription  on 
the  slab  is  expanded  by  Dr.  Bruce  thus — 

Luca. 

Praefectus  Alac  Augustas. 

Petrianse  Torquatce  miliariae  civium  Romanorum  dedicavit. 

The  Torques  now  exhibited  may,  for  ought  we  know,  have 
been  worn  by  an  officer  of  this  distinguished  corps. 

2.  I  have  also  to  report  the  discovery  of  a  cup-marked  stone 
at  Redhills,  near  Penrith,  under  the  following  circumstances,  as 
reported  at  the  time  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Penrith,  F.S.  A.  (Scot.) : — 

Some  workmen  were  engaged  on  Wednesday,  April  27, 1881, 
in  sinking  some  holes  for  a  line  of  wire  fencing,  along  the  side 
of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  River  Eamont,  near  the  iron 
bridge  at  Sockbridge,  and  they  struck  a  large  slab  of  freestone, 
lying  about  ten  inches  under  the  surface.  When  this  stone  was 
uncovered,  and  tilted  back,  it  was  found  that  the  under  surface 
was  sculptured  with  curious  markings,  and  that  beneath  it 
appeared  a  quantity  of  bones  and  charcoal.  On  the  same  day 
the  find  was  visited  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Penrith,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Jacques  and  his  men  a  further  exploration  of 
the  place  was  made.  The  grave,  for  such  it  was,  had  been  sunk 
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by  quarrying  in  the  limestone  rock,  which,  over  this  area,  is  very 
near  the  natural  surface  ;  the  space  so  excavated  in  the  rock  is 
about  four  feet  by  three  feet  six  inches,  with  a  depth  of  three 
feet,  and  the  axis  lies  N.E.  by  E.  and  S,W.  by  W.  Cobble  stones 
have  been  used  partially  to  line  this  enclosure,  but  no  flagging 
at  sides  or  bottom.  It  was  filled  with  loose  soil,  much  of  it  of  a 
blackish  colour,  amid  which  were  detected  some  small  pieces  of 
burnt  wood,  and  a  quantity  of  calcined  bones,  all  in  a  very  frag- 
mentary state.  No  urn  nor  remnants  of  pottery,  nor  of  imple- 
ments. It  was  a  deposit  of  the  burnt  bones  of  an  adult.  The 
body  had  not  been  cremated  in  or  over  the  grave,  as  neither  the 
stones  nor  soil  showed  evidence  of  fire,  and  the  amount  of  char- 
coal above  was  very  limited,  and  had  probably  been  introduced 
along  with  the  burnt  remains.  The  principal  interest  in  the 
discovery,  however,  in  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  lay  in 
the  remarkable  sculpture  exhibited  by  the  under-surface  of  the 
cover  stone.  This  stone  is  5  feet  long  and  3  feet  4  inches  wide, 
and  varies  from  8  to  11  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  a  slab  of 
freestone,  which  had  been  procured  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  this  sandstone  is  denuded.  This  stone  was  laid  over  the 
grave  with  the  length  in  the  same  direction  as  the  axis  of  the 
excavation — at  the  east  end  it  was  10  inches,  and  at  the  west 
end  about  4  inches  under  the  sod.  The  upper  surface  was  rough 
and  irregular,  but  the  under  surface  was  smooth  from  cleavage, 
and  on  it  were  inscribed  the  peculiar  markings  alluded  to.  These 
display  three  types : — 

First.  Cup-shaped  hollows  of  various  depths  and  sizes.  The 
principal  one  is  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  worked  to  a  depth 
of  2J  inches ;  the  marks  of  the  tool,  with  which  it  has  been 
worked,  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  made  yesterday.  It 
has  been  done  not  by  grinding,  but  by  picking  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  tool,  which  Mr.  Jackson  and  I  fancy  must  have  been 
of  metal,  though  Dr.  Taylor  suggests  a  flint  instrument  might 
have  served.  The  other  cups  or  pits  are  much  smaller,  and  are 
about  twenty  in  number,  scattered  in  no  apparent  order. 

Second^  Hollpwed-out  lines,  like  gutters,  grooved  in  the  stone, 
running  in  various  directions,  some  straight  and  others  curved, 
and  sometimes  running  into  and  connecting  the  small  pits. 

^  TJiird.   A   central    hollow,    surrounded    by   two    concentric 
circles,  whose  continuity  is  not  complete. 

The  stone,  which  is  of  great  weight,  has  unfortunately  been 
broken  into  five  pieces.  It  has  been  brought  on  sleighs  to  Mr. 
Jacques'  farm-house,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  Steps 
will  be  taken  to  procure  accurate  drawings  of  it ;  I  am  afraid  it 
cannot  be^  set  on  end  to  be  photographed  without  much  trouble, 
owing  to  its  weight  and  fractured  condition. 
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3.  Pottery  still  continues  to  be  found  near  the  Roman  road, 
to  which  I  drew  attention  in   December,   1879   (Proc.  S.  A., 
2d  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  206),  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  was 
found  the  fine  Roman  monumental  slab,  described  in  Archaeol. 
Journ.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  177.     The  pottery  is  generally  broken  by 
the  excavators,  but  one  or  two  vases  have  been  got  out  perfect, 
viz  ,  a  small  vase  of  Durobrivan  ware,  of  about  4  inches  high  ; 
an  urn  of  red  clay,  unglazed  and  very  thin,  9£  inches  high, 
and  full  of  burnt  bones.     Also  a  square  glass  bottle  with  reeded 
handle,  3  inches  square,   and  4  inches  high.     A  fragment  of 
carved  stone  was  also  found,  about  19  inches  long  by  13  inches 
at  one  end  and  7  inches  on  the  other,  on  which  is  a  rudely 
carved  figure  of  a  monster,  half  he-goat  and  half  salmon.     This 
has  probably  formed  part  of  some  monumental  erection. 

4.  An  altar  has,  I  am  told,  been  found  in  the  restoration  of 
the  church  of  Burgh-upon- Sands.     I  hear  it  is  inscribed,  and  I 
will  send  particulars  so  soon  as  I  can  obtain  them." 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  gave  the  following 
account  of  some  Antiquities  from  India,  exhibited  by  H.  Rivett- 
Carnac,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— 

"  At  the  request  of  Mr.  H.  Rivett-Carnac,  F.S.A.,  I  send  for 
exhibition  a  scries  of  objects  which  have  been  discovered  among 
the  Buddhist  ruins  in  the  Fategarh  District  of  the  North- West 
Provinces  of  India.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  clay  discs, 
spindle- whorls,  and  votive  seals,  and  their  general  character  has 
been  described  by  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac  in  papers  communicated 
to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  I  need,  therefore,  say  but  few 
words  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  objects  now 
exhibited. 

Of  spindle-whorls  proper — that  is  to  say  of  discs,  or  more  or 
less  spherical  masses  of  clay  or  stone,  with  an  axial  perforation 
for  the  reception  of  a  spindle — there  are  seven  specimens,  six  of 
burnt  clay  and  one  apparently  of  granite.  The  latter  is  orna- 
mented with  concentric  circles  on  both  faces.  One  of  those  in 
burnt  clay,  about  2J  inches  in  diameter,  is  impressed  on  one 
face  with  the  figure  of  a  wheel  with  pellets  between  the  spokes. 

Another  shows  a  kind  of  rosette  pattern  incised  upon  it. 
The  smaller  spheroidal  whorls  appear  to  have  been  fashioned  in 
some  kind  of  lathe. 

A  modern  spindle  with  its  flat  whorl  is  sent  for  comparison. 

Of  flat  discs  of  clay,  which  resemble  the  spindle  whorls  in  all 
respects  except  that  they  have  no  central  hole,  ten  specimens 
are  exhibited.  They  are  all  to  some  extent  decorated,  for  the 
most  part  in  the  same  manner  on  each  face.  They  are  stated 
to  exist  in  enormous  numbers,  but  the  purpose  for  which  they 
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were  made  is  at  present  a  mystery.  They  may  possibly  have 
served  as  a  kind  of  draughtsmen  for  some  game,  and,  if  so, 
there  would  probably  be  sets  all  bearing  the  same  device  or 
ornament.  I  have,  however,  no  materials  before  me  for  deter- 
mining whether  this  is  the  case.  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac  regards 
them  as  votive,  and  has  pointed  out  how  on  some  of  them  the 
pattern  resembles  the  so-called  Wheel  of  the  Law. 

Allied  to  these  are  some  discs  and  cylinders  formed  of  jasper, 
crystal  agate,  and  what  appears  to  be  obsidian.  The  faces  of 
these  are  in  some  instances  very  highly  polished,  and  the  peri- 
phery somewhat  hollowed  so  as  to  give  them  somewhat  of  a 
pulley  shape.  In  some  of  them  one  face  is  much  more  highly 
polished  than  the  other.  The  seven  specimens  sent  vary  very 
much  in  size. 

Another  class  of  objects  consists  of  small  balls  of  burnt  clay 
with  stars,  crosses,  or  curved  marks  upon  them,  and  there  is  one 
specimen  more  conical  in  form,  such  as  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
described  as  being  like  '  the  top  or  crater  of  a  volcano.'  The 
so-called  seals  formed  of  burnt  clay,  of  which  thirteen  are  ex- 
hibited, appear  to  be  of  a  votive  character,  as  some  of  the  well- 
known  Buddhist  formulas  are  inscribed  upon  them  in  some 
instances  in  the  Gupta  character.  For  particulars,  Mr.  Rivett- 
Carnac's  papers  must  be  consulted.  A  copy  is  presented  here- 
with. A  few  beads  accompany  the  exhibition.  They  are  formed 
of  carnelian,  agate,  and  a  black  silicious  material,  and  exhibit 
in  several  instances  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  having  a 
pattern  cut  into  their  surface  which  has  been  filled  in  with  a 
hard  black  or  white  enamel,  after  which,  the  surface  seems  to 
have  been  reground  and  polished.  I  have  only  to  add  that  the 
objects  before  us  are,  at  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac's  request,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Museum." 

J.  H.  MIDDLETON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  a 
Paper  on  the  Coptic  Churches  of  Old  Cairo,  which  will  be 
published  in  the  Archaeologia.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
plans  and  drawings,  and  with  specimens  of  the  Instrumenta 
Ecclesiastica  of  the  Coptic  Church. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  June  2nd,  1881. 
HENRY  REEVE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  : — 

1.  Journal.    Vol.  xxv.    No.  109.    8vo.    London,  1881. 

2.  Title,  Contents,  &c.,  of  vol.  xxiv.     8vo.    London,  1881. 

From  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  :— Collections  relating  to  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  County.  Vol.  xxxi.  8vo.  Lewes,  1881. 

From  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :— Register  of 
Fellows  and  Associates.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author,  through  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington  : — 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian  Languages,  with  words,  phrases,  and 
sentences  to  be  collected.  By  J.  W.  Powell.  Second  Edition.  4to. 
Washington,  1880. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution  :  — Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for 
the  year  1879.  8vo.  Washington,  1880. 

Presented  by  order  of  the  Committee,  through  the  Librarian  : — Additions  to  the 
Library  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  May,  1877,  to  May, 
1881.  8vo. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  iii.  No.  6.  June. 
8vo.  London,  1881. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  Ballot  no  papers  were 
read. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8'45  p.m.,  and  closed  at  9*30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected : — 
Arthur  William  Blomfield,  Esq. 
Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  Hutton  Pollexfen. 
Rev.  James  Edward  Vaux. 
James  Hilton,  Esq. 


Thursday,  June  16th,  1881. 
AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society :— Report  xxxix.  and  Communications, 
No.  xxi.     8vo.     Cambridge,  1881. 
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From  the  Royal  Society:— Proceedings.    Vol.  xxxii.    No.  212.    Svo.     London, 

1881. 
From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  (National  Institute  of 

France) :— Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  1'annee  1881.     Quatrieme  Serie. 

Tome  ix.    Bulletin  de  Janvier-Fevrier-Mars.     Svo.    Paris,  1881. 
From  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences:— 

1.  Almanach,  MDCCCLXXXi-re.    8vo.     Budapest,  1881. 

2.  Ertesito  (Akademiai)  1879  (7,  8),  1880  (1—8).     Bulletin  acad.)     Svo. 
Budapest,  1879—80. 

3.  Evkonyvek  (Annales).    xvi.  (vi.)    4to.    Budapest,  1880. 

4.  Ertekezesek  a  tarsadalmi  tudomanyok  korebol.     v.  (ix.),  vi.  (i. — v.),  and 
Title  and  Contents  vol.  v.    8vo.     Budapest,  1880. 

5.  Ertekezesek  a  tortenelmit  udomanyok  korebol.  viii.  (x.),  ix.  (i. — iii.),  and 
Title  and  Contents  vol.  viii.    Svo.    Budapest,  1880. 

6.  Literarische  Berichte  aus  Ungarn.     iv.  (i.— iv.).    Svo.    Budapest,  1880. 

7.  Ungarische  Revue,    i. — iv.  (Januar. — April).    Svo.    Leipsic,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna,  1881. 

8.  Monumenta  Hungariae  Archaeologica.    iv.  (ii.)    4to.    Budapest,  1880. 

9.  Az  Eltiint  regi  varmegyek.    Irta  Pesty  Frigyes.    i.,  ii.    Svo.    Budapest, 
'    1880. 

10.  Repertorium  ad  Literaturam  Daciae  Archaeologicam  et  Epigraphicam 
composuit  Carolus  Torma.     Svo.    Budapest.  1880. 

11.  A  Szorenyi  Bansag  es  szoreny  varmegye  tortenete.    Irta  Pesty  Frigyes. 
i.— iii.    Svo.    Budapest,  1877—8. 

From  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon: — 

1.  Memorias.     Classe  de  Sciencias  Moraes,  Politicas  e  Bellas-Lettras.    Nova 
Serie— Tomo  v.,  Parte  1.     (Vol.  xlv.  da  Collec9ao.)    4to.    Lisbon,  1879. 

2.  Documentos  remettidos  da  India  ou  Livros  das  Mo^oes.     Tomo  i. 
(Collec9ao  de  Monumentos  Ineditos  para  a  Historia  das  conquistas  dos 
Portuguezes  em  Africa,  Asia  e  America.    Tomo  vii.     la  Serie.     Historia 
da  Asia.)     4to.    Lisbon,  1880. 

3.  Historia  dos   Estabelecimentos   Scientificos  Litterarios  e  Artisticos  de 
Portugal.    Por  J.  S.  Ribeiro.    Tomos  viii.  e  ix.    Svo.    Lisbon,  1879— 81. 

4.  Sessao  Publica.     Allocu9ao  do  vice-presidente  interino  Joao  de  Andrade 
Corvo,  e  Relatorio  dos  Trabalhos  da  Academia  pelo  secretario  geral  interino 
Jose  Maria  Latino  Coelho.     8vo.    Lisbon,  1880. 

5.  Quarta  Conferencia.     Politica  de  Portugal  na  Africa,  pelo  socio  effective 
Jose  Maria  da  Ponte  Horta.    Svo.     Lisbon,  1880. 

6.  A  Tabula  de  bronze  de  Aljustrel,  lida,  deduzida  e  commentada  em  1876. 
Memoria  por  S.  P.  M.  Estacio  da  Veiga.     4to.     Lisbon,  1880. 

7.  Vida  e  Viagens  de  Fernao  de  Magalhaes,  por  Diego  de  Barros  Arana, 
traduc9ao   de  Hespanhol  de  Fernando  de  Magalhaes   Villas-Boas.      Svo. 
Lisbon,  1881. 

From  the  Author  :  — Old  French  Plate.  A  Handbook  for  the  Collector.  By 
W.  J.  Cripps,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Svo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society :— The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Third  Series. 
No.  i.  Svo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — The  History  of  Toasting,  or  drinking  of  healths  in  England. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  V.  French,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.  Svo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society  : — Transactions.  Part  i.,  vol.  v.  8vo.  Kendal,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — General  Index  to  the  Fourth  Ten 
Volumes  of  the  Journal.  8vo.  London,  1881. 
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JAMES  W.  COMERFORD,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented,  through 
Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  name  of  his  late  father, 
James  Comerford,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  a  Bronze  Figure  from  a  crucifix 
(date,  thirteenth  century),  and  a  bronze  Processional  Cross,  which 
latter  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Comerford  family  for  about 
seventy  years,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  dug  up  on  the  Field 
of  Bosworth,  in  or  about  the  year  1778.  An  account  of  the 
circumstance  will  be  found  in  Nichols's  Leicestershire,  vol.  iv. 
p.  557,  together  with  a  representation  of  the  cross  from  a  draw- 
ing by  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Coventry  (see  Plate  XCI).  The  cross  is  of 
a  type  which  must  have  been  very  common  in  England  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
English  crosses  now  extant  belong  to  it.  A  similar  one  was 
exhibited  to  the  Society  in  1879  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Kobinson,  and  is 
described  in  Proceedings,  2d  S.,  vol.  viii.  p.  6,  where,  also,  some 
other  examples  are  mentioned.  The  present  cross  has  the 
evangelistic  symbols  engraved  on  the  roundels  at  the  ends  of  the 
arms  as  is  usual,  but  at  the  back  of  them  it  has  suns  or  stars  of 
many  rays  instead  of  roses.  The  head  of  the  staff  remains  with 
a  twisted  hexagonal  knop,  and  three  sockets  above,  to  receive 
the  cross  and  the  side  branches,  with  figures  of  Our  Lady  and 
St.  John.  The  branches  are  not  now  with  the  cross,  and  pro- 
bably it  was  used  without  them.  Round  the  neck  of  the  staff 
there  remains  a  hinged  metal  ring,  closing  with  a  snap,  evi- 
dently intended  to  fix  either  an  ornamental  cloth  or  a  tassel 
round  the  top  of  the  staff,  after  the  manner  of  a  halberd. 

The  small  figure  from  a  crucifix  was  found  some  thirty  years 
ago  in  piercing  an  arch  in  the  ancient  church  of  Withybrook, 
near  Monks  Kirby,  in  Warwickshire.  The  arch  in  question 
has  since  been  filled  up  with  plaster.  It  was  presented  by  the 
lay  rector,  Mr.  Arnold,  to  the  late  Mr,  Comerford.  In  one  eye 
is  a  trace  of  enamel,  which  has  disappeared  from  the  dress. 

J.  R.  RACE  GODFREY,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a 
drawing  of  a  Wooden  Coffer  in  the  old  church  of  Shanklin,  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  front  only  was  old,  and  measured  5  feet  in 
length  by  2  feet  high.  Round  the  margin  of  the  two  ends 
beginning  at  the  lower  dexter  corner  ran  the  inscription — 

DOMINVS  THOMAS  SILKSTED  PRIOR. 

Along  the  bottom  margin  was  engraved, 
ANNO  DNI  1512. 

In  the  centre,  underneath  the  lock  and  hasp,  was  the  shield,  with 
the  arms  of  the  see  of  Winchester,  viz.,  Gules,  two  keys  addorsed 
in  bend,  the  uppermost  argent,  the  other  or ;  a  sword  inter- 
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posed  between  them  in  bend  sinister  of  the  second,  hilted  and 
pommelled  of  the  third.  These  arms  were  flanked  by  the 
initials  T  and  S,  in  conventionally  foliated  characters,  of  Thomas 
Silksted,  who  was  prior  of  St.  Swithin's,  Winchester,  from  1498 
to  1524. 

J.  A.  SPARVEL-BAYLY,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented 
two  Rubbings  of  Brasses,  which  he  thus  described  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary,  dated  May  21,  1881  :— 

"  I  find  the  collection  of  rubbings  of  Essex  Brasses,  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Franks,  does  not  include  the  priest.s  in 
Laindon  church.  I  therefore  beg  to  offer  the  accompanying 
rubbings  for  the  Society's  Collection. 

The  inscriptions  and  labels  are  unfortunately  lost,  and  the 
small  brass  has  suffered  much  mutilation.  I  have  very  little 
doubt  but  that  the  large  figure  commemorates  John  Kekilpeny, 
Rector,  who  died  in  1466.  His  three  predecessors,  according 
to  Newcourt's  Repertorium,  resigned  the  living,  and  his  two 
immediate  successors  were  bishops.  The  small  brass  probably 
commemorates  Richard  Bladwell,  Rector,  who  died  in  1513/' 

OCTAVIUS  MORGAN,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  draw- 
ing of  a  fragment  of  a  Roman  Pavement,  which  had  been 
recently  accidentally  discovered  in  a  cottage  in  the  walls  of 
Caerwent,  about  10  inches  below  the  surface.  All  the  rest  of 
the  pavement  would  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  many  years 
ago  by  building  a  wall  and  constructing  a  path.  Enough, 
however,  was  left  to  give  a  clue  to  the  pattern  of  the  whole 
pavement,  showing  that  there  had  been  four  spandrils  with  a 
fish  in  each  (a  salmon),  and  eight  hexagons  each  containing  two 
fish ;  one  of  the  hexagons  had  a  trout,  with  an  eel  coiled  up 
by  the  side  of  it.  Mr.  Morgan  also  exhibited  a  hunting  knife 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  had  been  washed  up  by  the 
Usk,  above  Abergavenny,  in  the  floods  of  1877 ;  dimensions, 
1  foot  8  inches  in  length. 

HENRY  LAYER,  Esq.,  Local  Secretary  for  Essex,  reported 
the  discovery  in  Balkerne  Lane,  Colchester,  of  a  Roman  Altar 
of  the  usual  form,  about  50  inches  high  and  24  inches  square. 
It  had  a  sunk  panel  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  and  one  of  these 
contains  the  following  inscription  in  five  lines  : — 

MATRIBVS 

SVLEVIS 

SIMILIS  ATTIF 

CI  CANT 

V.  L.  S. 
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An  able  and  learned  disquisition  on  this  altar  will  be  found  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  from  the 
pen  of  J.  E.  Price,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Only  one  other  stone  dedi- 
cated to  the  Sulevae  appears  to  have  been  found  in  this  country, 
viz.,  that  found  at  Bath  in  1574,  aud  described  by  Mr.  Scarth 
in  his  valuable  Aquae  Salis.  In  that  instance,  however,  the  im- 
portant addition  of  the  title  of  Matres  is  absent. 

Mr.  Laver  also  reported  the  discovery  of  a  Koman  pavement 
in  a  garden  in  Head  Street  about  5  feet  from  the  surface.  In 
the  centre  was  the  drawing  of  a  vase,  surrounded  by  a  border  of 
a  not  unusual  type. 

G.  W.  G.  LEVESON-GOWER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  two 
Quarries  of  Glass  bearing  the  Gresham  crest  of  the  grasshopper, 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  a  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Titsey  Place. 

J.  H.  MIDDLETON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Silver- gilt  Plate, 
8  inches  in  diameter,  repousse  and  chased  in  front,  once  in  the 
Demidoff  collection  at  Florence.  The  subject  in  relief  is  "  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  within  a  border  of  flowers.  The 
plate  is  probably  Italian  work  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
mint-mark  is  a  shield,  on  which  is  an  arm  holding  a  sword 
between  three  estoiles. 

Mr.  Middleton  also  communicated  the  subjoined  notes  on 
some  discoveries  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa,  at  Fifehead 
Neville,  Dorset,  which  were  illustrated  by  careful  drawings  of  a 
pavement  and  other  remains  : — 

"  The  land  where  these  Roman  remains  have  just  been  dis- 
covered is  the  property  of  Mr.  Wingfield  Digby,  of  Sherborne 
Castle,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  been  discovered  and  exposed 
to  view  is  owing  to  the  energy  and  care  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Connop, 
of  the  Manor  House  at  Fifehead  Neville. 

The  digging  up  of  great  quantities  of  fragments  of  Roman 
bricks,  pottery,  and  worked  stones  in  a  field  called  '  Verlands,' 
about  ten  or  twelve  acres  in  size,  led  Mr.  Connop  to  have 
excavations  made  at  a  point  where  these  seemed  most  abundant, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  following  discoveries. 

First,  a  fine  mosaic  pavement,  about  13  feet  6  inches  by 
1 1  feet  6  inches,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  I  exhibit.  The  design 
consists  of  a  sort  of  vase  in  the  centre ;  next  a  ring,  round  which 
fishes  (something  like  gurnets)  are  swimming,  next  a  larger 
ring  containing  four  sea-monsters,  rather  like  dolphins  in  shape ; 
this  outer  band  is  set  in  a  square,  the  corners  being  filled  up 
with  a  flowing  ornament,  and  the  remainder  of  the  surface  is 
filled  up  by  bands  of  red  and  white  containing  a  sort  of  battle- 
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merit  ornament  :  round  the  whole  is  a  broad  band  of  plain  bluish 
grey  tesserae,  larger  than  the  rest.  The  colours  and  materials 
used  are  these  : — 1st,  the  main  part  of  the  ground  of  hard  white 
chinch ;  2nd,  a  bright  red  made  of  terra-cotta ;  3rd,  brown, 
made  of  soft  argillaceous  pebbles,  existing  in.  great  quantities  in 
a  neighbouring  stream ;  4th,  blueish  gray  made  of  Purbeck 
marble.  The  tesserae  average  half  an  inch  square,  and  a  little 
more  in  thickness — they  are  set  on  a  thin  bed  of  cement. 

The  walls  round  this  pavement  have  been  almost  entirely  dug 
up  and  carried  away  for  building  purposes ;  and  this  is  the  case 
with  all  the  wralls  of  the  villa,  so  that  it  is  impossible  now  to 
make  out  the  plan. 

Some  of  the  villagers  remember  that  about  thirty  years  ago 
nearly  twenty  cart  loads  of  worked  stone  were  dug  out  of  this 
field,  and  used  in  some  new  building. 

The  surface  of  the  mosaic  was  only  from  9  to  12  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  consequently  some  damage 
has  been  done  to  it  by  ploughs  passing  over  it. 

The  next  room  contained  the  hypocaust,  and  was  the  same 
width  as  the  room  with  the  above-mentioned  pavement. 

The  suspensura  was  composed  of  a  white  mosaic,  with  tesserae 
of  hard  clunch,  nearly  an  inch  square,  bedded  in  a  hard  red 
cement  made  of  crushed  brick  and  lime.  The  pilae  which  sup- 
ported this  mosaic  are  of  the  usual  sort,  made  of  square  slabs  of 
brick  of  two  sizes,  mixed  often  at  random  with  flags  of  rag- 
stone  ;  they  are  18  inches  high ;  the  mortar  used  is  very  coarse ; 
it  is  made  of  lime  and  gravel,  mixed  with  many  fossils,  espe- 
cially belemnites ;  these  joints  are  about  f  inch  thick.  On  these 
C"  le  rested  large  square  flanged  tiles,  which  carried  the  cement 
and  mosaic  of  the  suspensura.  The  flanges  were  placed 
downwards,  so  that  the  hot  air  could  pass  over  the  tops  of  the 
pilae.  The  whole  of  this  floor  has  been  broken  in,  and  but  few 
of  the  pilae  are  still  standing. 

The  internal  walls  of  the  villa  appear  to  have  been  coated  with 
fine  hard  stucco,  ornamented  with  coloured  decoration  in  blue, 
white,  green,  black,  and  red. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  objects  of  different  kinds  have  been 
found.  Among  these  are  large  quantities  of  the  roofing  tiles, 
some  of  stone,  and  others  of  red  earthenware  ;  each  fastened  by 
a  large  iron  nail. 

The  fragments  of  pottery  are  very  numerous ;  they  are  of 
several  varieties — hard  blueish  black,  ornamented  with  lines  in 
a  sort  of  white  enamel — coarse  red,  with  incised  ornament — 
coarse  thick  pottery,  gray  in  colour,  with  a  dull  black  glaze 
inside  and  out ;  and,  lastly,  a  very  fine  red  pottery  with  black 
glaze,  slightly  glossy. 
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Many  fragments  of  walling  bricks  and  the  hollow  flue  tiles 
from  the  hypocaust  were  dug  up. 

The  articles  of  iron  are  not  numerous,  except  the  roofing 
nails,  of  which  great  numbers  have  been  found ;  among  the 
other  iron  objects  are  ring-staples,  spear-heads,  spikes,  hooks, 
large  rings,  &c.' 

The  bronze  objects  are  chiefly  ear-rings,  fibulae,  keys,  and 
thin  ornaments,  possibly  for  decorating  harness.  A  curious 
curved  object,  pierced  with  holes,  I  cannot  suggest  the  use  of. 

There  are  also  two  bracelets  and  a  large  bead  of  Kimmeridge 
clay  ;  the  former  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  leaf-pattern. 

Many  bones  were  dug  up,  chiefly  of  the  deer  and  horse,  with 
tusks  of  the  wild  boar,  and  many  oyster,  cockle,  and  edible 
snail  shells. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  third  brasses  have  been  found — 
chiefly  illegible  from  corrosion.  The  few  that  can  be  deciphered 
are  of  Probus,  Carinus,  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  sons; 
the  latest  being  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

It  appears  as  if  the  whole  of  the  large  field  in  which  these 
discoveries  have  been  made  was  once  occupied  by  Roman 
buildings. 

Wherever  a  pit  is  dug,  a  layer  of  black  earth  mixed  with 
ashes  and  charcoal  is  found,  at  the  depth  of  from  a  few  inches 
to  3  feet  below  the  present  ground  level. 

In  this  stratum,  which  averages  about  18  inches  in  thickness, 
all  the  Roman  objects  are  found.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
group  of  Roman  buildings  which  once  stood  here  was  at  some 
time  destroyed  by  fire. 

Close  to  the  site  of  this  villa  there  is  a  stream  of  clear  water, 
which  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  to  carry  off 
the  drainage  from  the  houses. 

At  various  intervals  the  main  drain  has  been  hit  upon.  It  is 
built  of  stone  with  a  flag  top,  and  is  about  2  feet  square  inside. 

The  whole  soil  of  the  parish  of  Fifehead  is  rich  in  remains  of 
various  periods,  from  flint  instruments  down  to  late  mediaeval 
pottery." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  June  23rd,  1881. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Letters,  and  Fine  Arts  of  Belgium : — 

1.  Memoires.     Tome  xliii.  (I1  e  partie).     4to.     Brussels,  1880. 

2.  Memoires  couronnes  et  des  savants  etrangers.   Tomes  xxxix.  (2nde  partie), 
xlii.  et  xliii.    4to.     Brussels,  1879—80. 

3.  Memoires  couronnes  et  autres  Memoires.     Tomes  xxix.,  xxx.,  et  xxxii. 
8vo.    Brussels,  1880—1. 

4.  Tables  des  Memoires  des    Membres,   des  Memoires  couronnes  et  des 
savants  etraugers.     1816—1857,  1858—1878.     Two  vols.     12mo.     Brussels, 
1858-79. 

5.  Bulletins  de  1'Academie,  2me  serie.    Tomes  xlvi. — 1.    Five  vols.      8vo. 
Brussels,  1879—81, 

6.  Annuaires,  1879—81.     Three  vols.     12mo.    Brussels,  1879—81. 

7.  Collection  de  Chroniques  Beiges  inedites,  publiee  par  ordre  du  Gouverne- 
ment : — 

I.  Istore  et  Croniqnes  de  Flandres,  d'apres  les  textes  de  divers  Manuscrits. 
Par  M.  le  Baron  Kervyn  De  Lettenhove.    Tomes  i.  et  ii.     4to.    Brussels, 
1879—80. 

II.  Chroniques  de  Brabant  et  de  Flandre.     Publiees  par  Charles  Piot. 
4to.    Brussels,  1879. 

III.  Cartulaire  de  1'Abbaye  d'Orval,  depuis  1'origine  de  ce  Monastere* 
jusqu'a  1'annee  1365  inclusivement.     Editeur  Le  P.  Hippolyte  Goffinet. 
4to.     Brussels,  1879. 

IV.  Correspondance  du  Cardinal  de  Granvelle,  1565— 1586.     Publiee  par 
M.  Edmond  Poullet.     Tome  ii.     4to.    Brussels,  1880. 

V.  Corps  des  Chroniques  Liegeoises.     Ly  Myreur  des  Histors,  chronique 
de  Jean  Des  Preis  dit  D'Outremeuse.     Publiee  par  Stanislas  Bormans. 
Tome  vi.     4to.     Brussels,  1880. 

From  the  Author  : — Contributions  towards  the  History  of  Early  English  Por- 
celain, from  contemporary  sources.  Bv  J.  E.  Nightingale,  F.S.A.  Printed 
for  private  circulation.  8vo.  Salisbury,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Society  :  — 

1.  Philosophical  Transactions.     Vols.  171  and  172,  Part  i.     4to.     London, 
1880—1. 

2.  List  of  Fellows,  30th  November,  1880.     4to. 

From  Abraham  FitzGibbon,  Esq.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  :— Unpublished  Geraldine 
Documents,  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves,  A.B.,  M  R.I.A.  Vol.  iv. 
From  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archa3ological  Association  of 
Ireland.  8vo.  Dublin,  1881. 

From  the  Author,  M.  Ch.  Roessler  : — Antiquites  de  Lillebonne.  12mo.  Lille- 
bonne  and  Havre,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  :— Proceedings,  1880—81.  Nos. 
5—18.  4to.  London,  1880— 1. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Zurich  :— Mittheilungen.  Band  xxi.,  Heft 
1, 2.  4to.  Zurich,  1881. 
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From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : — Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  Addi- 
tions to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  in  the  years  MDCCCLIV. 

MDCCCLXXV.     8vo.     London,  1880. 

From  the  Editor,  Arthur  J.  Jewers.  Esq.,  F.S.A. :— The  Registers  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  Columb  Major,  Cornwall,  from  the  year  1539  to  1780.  4to  London 
1881. 

From  the  Editor,  Joseph  Foster,  Esq.  :— Collectanea  Genealogica.  Part  i. 
June.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.  :— List  of  Drawings  from  the 
Arnaravati  Tope,  Southern  India,  made  for  Colonel  C.  Mackenzie,  1816 — 
1819,  and  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  India  Office.  Privately  printed 
[by  Mr.  Franks].  8vo.  Westminster,  1881. 

R.  W.  Cochran  Patrick,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Walter  De  Gray  Birch, 
Esq.,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Vaux,  and  James  Hilton,  Esq.,  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

ALEXANDER  NESBITT,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Marble  Bas- 
relief  which  he  had  purchased  in  Florence,  and  of  which  the 
previous  history  and  provenance  are  unknown.  The  exhibition 
was  accompanied  by  the  following  notes  :  — 

"  I  beg  to  exhibit  this  evening  a  thick  slab  of  white  marble  on 
which  is  sculptured  a  female  head  in  low  relief. 

The  slab  measures  16  inches  in  length,  by  12  J  inches  in  width 
at  the  lower  part,  and  9|  inches  at  the  upper. 

The  base  is  a  segment  of  a  circle ;  the  sides  slope  inwards 
towards  the  upper  part  for  1 1  inches,  then  break  inwards  one 
inch  on  each  side,  and  the  top  is  semi-circular. 

The  sculpture  covers  almost  the  whole  surface  and  represents 
the  head  and  bust  of  a  young  woman  in  about  life-size.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head  is  covered  by  a  close-fitting  cap,  repre- 
sented as  if  formed  of  alternate  squares  of  embroidery  or  lace 
and  plain  material,  a  piece  of  drapery  is  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  the  right  shoulder  and  breast  are  nude. 

A  string  is  passed  round  the  neck,  from  which  hangs  a  medal- 
lion, on  which  is  a  human  head  surrounded  by  a  nimbus.  This 
medallion  and  the  alternate  squares  of  the  cap  retain  traces  of 
gilding.  The  hair  is  represented  as  short  and  curly,  the  hollows 
between  the  curls  have  been  worked  with  a  small  drill,  a  method 
of  working  practised  by  the  sculptors  of  the  antique  period,  and 
also  by  those  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

My  friend  Mr.  Oldfield  has  suggested  that  the  personage 
represented  may  very  probably  be  St.  Genevieve  of  Brabant, 
wno,  it  will  be  remembered,  was,  according  to  the  legend,  after 
having  been  exposed  as  an  infant,  recognised  by  a  medallion 
which  had  been  suspended  round  her  neck.  This  is  usually  said 
to  have  borne  a  cross  ;  but  as  there  seems  no  improbabilitv  in 
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the  supposition  that  a  head  of  our  Lord  may  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  cross  by  the  sculptor,  the  conjecture  seems  to  me 
to  be  well-founded.  The  scanty  dress  and  close  cap  seem  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  lowly  condition  in  which  the  maiden  was 
discovered. 

The  modelling  of  the  head  and  bust  is  not  quite  correct  and 
not  very  finished,  but  the  artist  has  given  a  considerable  amount 
of  expression  to  the  head,  one  of  simplicity  combined  with 
dignity  very  suitable  to  the  heroine  of  the  legend. 

The  general  style  of  the  work  is  intermediate  between  that  of 
the  Florentine  sculptors  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  and 
that  of  the  new  school  of  which  Donatello  and  Verrochio  were 
such  illustrious  examples,  but  resembling  the  former  more  than 
the  latter.  I  know  of  no  works  of  sculpture  in  or  near  Florence 
which  so  nearly  approach  it  in  character  as  the  effigies  of 
members  of  the  Acciajuoli  family  which  are  in  the  lower  chapel 
of  the  Certosa,  near  Florence  ;  it,  however,  certainly  exhibits  a 
very  marked  improvement  and  development  of  art  when  com- 
pared with  these. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  slab  shews  that  it  was  originally  de- 
stined to  form  a  panel  in  some  architectural  arrangement,  and 
this  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  must  have  been  a  ring  or  border 
composed  of  panels  enclosed  within  columns  and  arches,  sur- 
rounding a  circular  window,  or  possibly  a  circular  panel  of 
sculpture  filling  a  part  of  the  pediment  over  a  large  door.  It 
would  seem  that  sixteen  such  pannels  might  be  thus  arranged, 
and  such  an  arrangement  would  with  a  surrounding  moulding 
of  suitable  width  occupy  a  circular  space  of  about  8  feet  6  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  central  space  of  about  3  feet. 

That  such  an  arrangement  by  which  some  of  the  busts  must 
apparently  have  been  inverted  and  others  placed  on  their  sides 
should  have  been  designed  in  Italy  at  a  period  as  advanced  as 
that  to  which  this  piece  of  sculpture  belongs,  may  appear  at  first 
sight  improbable.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany  to  find  the  figures  of  saints 
which  filled  the  lights  of  rose  or  wheel  windows  of  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  centuries  so  placed,  and,  what  comes  nearer  to  the 
object  under  consideration,  there  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
Accademia  dell  belle  Arti,  at  Florence,  a  small  picture  by  Fra 
Angelico  (ob.  1455),  in  which  a  circle  divided  into  six  compart- 
ments is  occupied  by  six  figures  of  apostles,  and  surrounded  by 
a  ring  of  twelve  panels  each  containing  a  figure  of  a  prophet. 
The  picture  is  slightly  painted,  and  may  possibly  be  a  sketch  for 
a  coloured  glass  window,  but  it  serves  to  shew  that  the  idea  of 
such  an  arrangement  of  figures  was  one  familiar  to  the  artists  of 
Florence. 
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One  circumstance  should  be  noted,  viz.,  that  in  wheel- win- 
dows it  was  usual  to  place  the  bases  of  the  columns  dividing 
the  lights  inwards,  and  the  arches  which  they  carried  outwards ; 
but  that  in  this,  as  the  semi-circular  end  is  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  slab,  the  base  of  the  columns  must  have  been  out- 
wards and  the  arches  inwards.  The  arches,  no  doubt,  were 
semi -circular,  in  correspondence  with  the  form  of  the  head  of 
the  panel. 

It  is  obvious  that  so  elaborate  and  ornate  an  arrangement 
must  have  been  designed  as  part  of  a  building  of  great  impor- 
tance and  costliness,  and  it  would  have  been  very  satisfactory  if 
it  had  been  possible  to  indicate  with  certainty  what  that  build- 
ing was.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done ;  but  a  conjecture, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  not  improbable  conjecture,  may  be 
formed,  viz.,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  fa9ade 
of  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  demolished  in  1 588.  This  fa§ade 
is  believed  to  have  been  designed  by  Arnolfo  di  Lapi,  and 
altered  by  Giotto,  and  was  slowly  proceeded  with  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth 
centuries.  It  was  extremely  elaborate  and  covered  with  sculp- 
ture, but  unfortunately  no  pictorial  record  of  it  has  been  pre- 
served, except  an  outline  drawing  of  Arnolfo's  design,  from  the 
original  in  the  possession  of  the  Scarlatti  family  (engraved  in 
Eicha,  '  Chiese  Florentine,'  vol.  vi.  p.  51),  and  a  sketch  in  a 
fresco  by  Giotto,  in  the  Sala  del  'Orologio,  in  the  Palazzo  della 
Signoria  at  Florence.  This  gives  no  details,  but  shows  to  what 
point  the  facade  had  been  brought  up. 

Voluminous  records  of  the  '  opera '  of  the  Duomo,  however, 
exist,  which  furnish  much  information  as  to  the  character  of  the 
work,  its  progress,  and  the  artists  employed  upon  it. 

Portions  of  these  have  been  published  by  Hans  Semper  in 
Quellenschriften  fur  Kunstgeschichte,  vol.  ix.  (Vienna,  1875), 
and  by  Gerasti  Opuscoli  delle  belle  Arti  (Florence,  1874).  Ac- 
cording to  a  record  quoted  by  this  last,  it  was  decided  in  1402 
that  the  6  ruota  magna  marmorea  pro  fenestra  sive  oculo  magno 
que  et  quod  est  supra  majorem  ianuam  in  facie  anteriori,'  the 
construction  of  which  had  been  decided  upon  in  1396,  was  to 
be  '  10J  brachiorum  et  plus  si  fieri  potest,'  that  is  about  15  feet 
in  diameter.  In  1412,  the  stone  was  given  out  to  be  wrought 
6  pro  duobus  oculis  in  facie  anteriori  nelle  navi  dallato.' 

It  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  these  lateral 
windows  may  have  had  a  diameter  of  about  half  that  of  the 
central  *  ruota,'  i.e.,  of  about  8  feet,  which,  as  has  been  said 
above,  would,  it  should  seem,  have  been  that  of  the  architectural 
arrangement  of  which  the  slab  under  consideration  once  formed 
a  part.  The  arches  which  surmounted  the  slabs  must  have  been 
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semi-circular,  a  form  which  would  more  probably  have  been 
employed  between  1400  and  1450,  than  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
the  unusual  arrangement  of  the  columns  radiating  from  the  cir- 
cumference, instead  of  from  the  centre,  is  also  one  more  likely 
to  have  been  designed  in  this,  almost  the  latest  period  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Italy,  than  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  period  when  these  lesser  round  windows  were  being  de- 
signed and  proceeded  with,  say  1410-1420,  would,  therefore, 
harmonise  very  well,  both  with  the  style  of  the  sculpture  and  its 
(probable)  architectural  accompaniments. 

The  artists  who  worked  on  the  sculpture  of  the  facade  of  the 
Duomo  at  this  period  were  chiefly  pupils  of  Orcagna,  but  the 
best  artist  among  those  employed  was,  perhaps,  Niccolo  Aretino 
or  di  Arezzo ;  to  him  some  of  the  statuettes  in  the  niches  of  the 
Campanile  are  attributed,  and  by  Cicognara,  a  fine  seated  statue 
of  an  Evangelist,  now  in  the  interior  of  the  Duomo,  but  ori- 
ginally designed  for  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  principal  door  of 
the  facade. 

His  style  has  been  characterised  by  Semper,  in  the  wrork 
already  mentioned,  as  exhibiting  in  a  marked  degree  that  revo- 
lution then  in  progress  from  the  stiffness  of  earlier  art  to  living 
individual  sentiment  (lebhafte  individuelle  empfindung);  his 
heads,  he  says,  are  full  of  expression.  Liibke  (History  of 
Sculpture)  writes  of  another  sculptor  also  employed  about  the 
same  period  on  the  fagade,  Jacopo  di  Piero,  as  exhibiting  in  his 
works  Orcagna's  style  as  their  basis,  but  evidencing  a  closer 
study  of  nature. 

De  Cambray  Digny  (Mon.  Sepolcrali  della  Toscana)  charac- 
terises the  sculpture  of  the  period  between  Orcagna  and  Dona- 
tello  as  wanting  in  correctness  of  design  but  never  in  sentiment. 
Such,  as  has  been  already  said,  are  the  qualities  of  style  which 
characterise  this  bust,  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  confidently 
ascribed  to  the  earliest  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  to 
date,  though  I  will  not  venture  to  attempt  to  name  the  artist 
who  may  have  executed  it.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Florence  and  its  environs  will,  I  think,  not  fail  to  recognise  in 
this  little  work  a  naturalistic  study  of  some  contadina  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tuscan  capital.  Whether  any  effigy  of 
St.  Gene  vie  ve  formed  a  part  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  Duomo  de- 
stroyed in  1588  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  cultus 
of  this  saint  was  more  established  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
France  than  elsewhere,  but  by  no  means  confined  to  them. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  fa9ade  a  painted  cloth  on  which  was 
depicted  a  new  design  was  suspended  on  the  west  wall  of  the 
church,  and  a  figure  of  St.  Genevieve  was  one  among  the  effigies 
of  saints  which  adorned  it ;  it  would,  however,  not  be  safe  to 
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argue  from  this  that  the  same  saint  was  represented  on  the 
earlier  facade,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  complimentary 
reference  to  the  French  alliance  through  the  marriage  of 
Catharine  de  Medicis  was  the  motive  cause  for  including  the 
effigies  of  this  and  other  saints  specially  honoured  in  France  in 
the  design. 

Asa  work  of  considerable  merit,  and  an  example  of  a  period 
of  Tuscan  sculpture,  that  intervening  between  Oreagna  and 
Donatello,  examples  of  which  are  by  no  means  common,  or  if 
met  with  are  usually  statuettes  which  do  not  afford  an  adequate 
field  for  the  display  of  the  artist's  powers,  this  bas-relief  is,  I 
think,  a  work  of  considerable  interest ;  still  more  perhaps  if  it 
may  be  held  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  vanished  fagade  of  the 
Duomo." 

A.  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  communicated  a  memoir 
on  the  great  Buddhist  Tope  at  Amaravati  in  Southern  India, 
illustrated  by  drawings,  prints,  and  photographs. 

This  remarkable  monument  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  River  Kistna,  between  the  ancient  town  of  Daranacotta  and 
the  modern  one  of  Amaravati.  It  was  brought  to  light  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  by  searches  made  for  building 
material  by  the  Raja  of  Chintapilly.  Excavations  were  made 
by  Col.  A.  C.  Mackenzie  about  1816,  and  subsequently  by  Sir 
Walter  Elliot,  K.C.S.I.,  Mr.  Robert  Sewell,  and  lastly  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  while  Governor  of  Madras.  Some  of 
the  sculptures  were  sent  to  England,  and  have  been  recently 
transferred  to  the  British  Museum  from  the  India  Museum, 
and  in  arranging  these  remains  on  the  walls  of  the  principal 
staircase  at  the  former  museum  Mr.  Franks  had  been  led  to 
study  their  interesting  character. 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  various  excavations,  Mr. 
Franks  proceeded  to  give  an  outline  of  the  legend  of  the  Buddha 
Sakyamuni,  as  contained  in  the  works  of  Spence  Hardy,  Rev. 
S.  Beal,  and  others,  noticing  such  incidents  as  were  illustrated 
by  the  sculptures.  He  then  attempted  to  classify  according  to 
date  the  various  slabs,  and  to  show  to  what  portions  of  the 
building  they  had  probably  belonged. 

The  tope  has  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  James  Fer- 
gusson  in  "  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,"  but  Mr.  Franks  was 
disposed  to  think  that  he  had  elucidated  more  completely  some 
of  the  subjects  represented,  while  he  could  not  altogether  agree 
with  some  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  conclusions. 

In  illustration  of  this  memoir  John  Kelsall,  Esq.,  of  the 
Madras  Civil  Service,  exhibited  a  number  of  photographs,  in- 
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eluding  a  panoramic  view  of  the  inner  sides  of  the  Tope,  which 
had  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  recent 
excavations 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  were  then  adjourned  to  Nov.   24, 
1881. 
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Communion  Cups: — From  Cumberland, 

467,  482  ;  from  Kent,  464 
Communion  Tables  in   England,  their 

earliest  appearance,  168 
Conder,  F.  R.,  comm.  Paper  on  Date  of 

the  Egyptian  Calendar,  276 
Congress,  Prehistoric,  at  Lisbon,  1880, 

419 

Constantinople,    Christian    Antiquities 
at,  426  ;  Church  of  Kalenders  at,  500 
Cooke,  C.  H.,  el.  F.S.A.,  4  ;  adm.  5 
Cooke,  E.  W.,  ob.  Notice  of,  352 
Cooke,  J.  H.,  exh.  Neolithic  Flint  Im- 
plement,   495  ;    comm.    Account  of 
Ancient  Interments  in  Berkeley  Pa- 
rish, Gloucestershire,  521 
Cooper,  Major  Cooper,  comm.  Account 
of    Discovery  of    Roman    Coins    of 
Tetricus  II.,  at  Priestley  Farm,  Beds, 
271;     exh.    British   Urn,    found    at 
Toddington,  Beds,  and  Fragment  of 
Sepulchral  Brass,   384;    exh.   Herse 
Cloth  from  Dunstable,  432 
Coote,  H.  C.,  comm.  Notes  on  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Magesaetas,  273 
Copenhagen,  University  of,  pres.  Bronze 

Medal,  194 
Copper,  Ingot  in  form  of  double-headed 

Axe,  from  Lake  Bienne,  250 
Cordova,  Great  Mosque  at,  69 
Cork,  Bronze  Spearhead  found  near,  202 
Cornwall  : — Report  on  Prehistoric  Mo- 
numents in,  205;  Anglo-Saxon  Coins 
and  Silver  Ornaments  from  Trewhid- 
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die,  313  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase  on  Bar- 
rows of,  455 

Cornworthy  Priory,  Common  Seal  of, 
396 

Council:— Elected  for  1879-80, 117;  for 
1880-81,  for  1881-82,521;  Minutes 
of,  December  17,  1878,2 

Counters,  with  the  Arms  of  Peers,  circa 
1587,  261 

Court  Rolls  of  Manors,  their  importance, 
90 

Courtenay  Effigy  in  Colyton  Church,  43 

Coventry,  Mayor  and  Corporation  of, 
exh.  Tapestry  from  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
419  ;  Special  Thanks  to,  424 

Coxe,  Rev.  H.  O.,  Special  Thanks  to, 
139 

Creed,  in  Greek,  written  by  Anglo-Saxon 
scribe,  333 

Crescent,  its  signification  in  Indian  my- 
thology, 84 

Cripps,  W.  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,  379;  adm. 
403' 

Crompton,  Sir  Thomas,  Advocate- Ge- 
neral to  James  I.,  15 

Crown  Jewels  and  Plate,  temp.  Charles 
I.,  268 

Crumpsall  Church,  Yorkshire,  Doorway 
of,  spoiled  by  "Restoration,"  130 

Cuenca,  Fragments  of  "  Custodia " 
from,  7 

Cumberland  : — Report  on  Antiquities 
found  there,  74;  Greystoke  Church, 
Rubbings  of  Brasses  from,  128;  Ro- 
man Antiquities  from  Bowness-on- 
Solway,  Murrell  Hill,  Carlisle,  and 
Mowbray-on-Solway,  205,  206;  In- 
terment in  kist,  near  Carlisle,  392; 
Roman  Interments  and  Inscribed 
Stones,  near  Maryport,  393  ;  Masons' 
Marks  at  Carlisle,  446  ;  Roman  Road 
and  Prehistoric  Remains  in,  490 ; 
Beaded  Torques  from  Carlisle,  534  ; 
Register  of  Hayton  Parish,  396  ; 
Communion  Cups  from  Hayton,  Bol- 
ton,  and  Ireby,  467,  482 

Cup  and  Cover  in  steatite,  with  silver 
mounts  of  Russian  or  Armenian 
work,  29 

Cup-marked  Stone  from  Redhills,  Pen- 
rith,  535 

"  Custodia"  for  the  Host,  Remarks  on 
use  of  in  Spain,  7 

Dacre,  Lady,  gives  Silver  Bell  for  racing 

prize  at  Carlisle,  126 
Dalyson  family,  398 
Dartmouth,  Documents  and  Seals  from, 

303 
Daunce,  Sir  John,  his  Rolls  of  Accounts, 

98,  270 


Davis,  C.  E.,  comm.  Papers  on  Roman 
Baths  at  Bath,  409,  458 

Davis,  J.  W.,  el.  F.S.A.,  70  ;  adm.  144 

Day,  R.,  comm.  Account  of  Discovery  of 
Bronze  Spearhead  near  Cork,  202 

Deerhurst  Priory,  Brass  at,  429 

Denmark  : — Restoration  of  churches  at 
Maribo,  Kallundborg,  Viborg  and 
Ringsted,  68 ;  University  of  Copen- 
hagen pres.  Bronze  Medal,  194  ;  Re- 
port by  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae  on  Preservation 
of  National  Antiquities  there,  57-68 

Devonshire  : — Report  on  Prehistoric 
Monuments  in,  285 ;  Cave  Explora- 
tions at  Tor  Bryan,  247, 462  ;  Arling- 
ton Church,  Silver  Tazza  used  as  Alms 
Dish  at,  530  ;  Colyton  Church,  Cour- 
tenay Effigy  at,  43  ;  Totnes,  Baldac- 
chino  and  Rood-loft  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  438,  441  ;  Seal  of  Corn- 
worthy  Priory,  306 ;  Charter  of  Lands 
in  Radworthy  by  William  Briwere, 
523  ;  Documents  and  Seals  from 
Dartmouth,  303 

Dillon,  Viscount,  exh.  Gold  Bracelet, 
259 

Dillon,  H.  A.,  exh.  Matrix  of  Privy  Seal 
of  George  IV.,  144 

Dirks,  Dr.  Jacob,  Special  Thanks  to,  285 

Dixon,  H.,  ob.  Notice  of,  352 

Dodington.T.M.,  exh.  Gold  Ring  of  four- 
teenth century,  332 

Dollman,  F.  T.,  exh.  Drawings  of  St. 
Mary  Overie  Church,  378 

Dorset:— Steelyard  Weight  from  Ash- 
more,  360  ;  Roman  Antiquities  from 
Villa  at  Fifehead  Neville,  543 

Drenthe,  Hunebedden  in  province  of, 
46-55 

Dryden,  Sir  H.: — exh.  Leaden  Bulla  of 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  427  ;  exh.  silver 
Brooch  of  seventeenth  century,  464 

Dunstable,  Beds,  Herse  Cloth  pre- 
served at,  432 

Dyce,  J.  S.,  el.  F.S.A.,  437;  adm. 

Dyers'  Company  of  London,  their  an- 
cient Iron  Chest,  157 

Dymond,  C.  W.,  el.  F.S.A.  163,  adm. 
242 

Eadgar,  King  of  the  Mercians,  his  Charter 
preserved  at  Wells,  225 ;  other  Char- 
ters of  his  in  British  Museum,  227 

Ealhstan,  a  Mercian  Thane,  receives 
grants  of  land  at  Stanton-on-Arrow, 
Herefordshire,  and  house  at  Hereford, 
from  Eadgar,  King  of  the  Mercians, 
226,  274 

Earwaker,  J.  P.,  exh.  Documents  under 
Exchequer  Seal  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
299 
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Ebsworth,  Rev.  J.  W.,  el.  F.S.A.,  437  ; 
adm.  438 

Edward  IV.,  King  of  England,  Inaccu- 
racies in  history  of  his  early  years, 
457 

Effigies,  Monumental : — At  Horley,  Sur- 
rey, 124  ;  of  a  de  Montfort,  in  Hugh- 
enden  Church,  Bucks,  403  ;  of  Sir  P. 
de  Grandison,  in  Hereford  Cathedral, 
418 

Egypt,  Coptic  Churches  of  Old  Cairo, 
538 

Egyptian  Calendar,  Remarks  on,  276 

Elger,  T.  G.,  comm.  Account  of  Dis- 
covery of  two  Roman  Coffins  near 
Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  201 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  her  New 
Year's  Gifts,  41 

Elmstow  (see  Helenstow) 

Elwes,  D.  G.  C.,  Special  Thanks  to,  189 

Enamels  : — Heads  of  German  Emperors 
on  copper,  126  ;  Russo-Greek  with 
religious  subjects,  331 

Esher  Place,  Block  of  Terra  Cotta  from 
278 

Essex  :— Roman  Altar  and  Pavement 
found  at  Colchester,  542 ;  Brasses 
from  Laindon  Church,  542 

Evans,  J.: — Comm.  on  Seal  of  Joanna, 
Queen  of  Sicily,  34 ;  Account  of 
Prehistoric  Congress  at  Lisbon,  1880, 
419  ;  Account  of  Spindle-whorls  and 
other  antiquities  from  North-West 
Provinces  of  India,  537 


Fairholt,  Mr.,  his  MS.   Collections  on 

Pageantry,  528 

Falkner,  Rev.  T.  F.,  adm.  F.S.A.,  242 
Fane,  Hon.  Spencer  Ponsonby,  exh.  and 
pres.  Impressions  of  Seals  of  King  of 
Siam,  144 

Fayrey,  Family  of,  Dunstable,  432 
Ferguson,  C.  J.,  el.  F.S.A.  221 ;  adm. 

285 

Ferguson,  R.  S.:— comm.  Report  on 
Antiquities  discovered  in  Cumber- 
land,  74,  205,  490,  534 ;  Reports  on 
Prehistoric  Discoveries  in  Westmor- 
land, and  ou  Excavations  at  Mary- 
port,  388  ;  exh.  Amharic  Service- 
book,  208  ;  exh.  Maces  and  Racing 
Bells  belonging  to  Corporation  of 
Carlisle  ;  Quarry  of  Glass  with  rebus 
of  Chamber,  Abbat  of  Holme  Cul- 
tram  ;  Tobacco  Box  and  Stopper  ; 
Silver  Decade  Ring  ;  Seal  of  Chapter 
of  St.  Andrew's  ;  MS.  on  Vellum  ; 
Rubbings  of  Brasses  ;  Cast  of  Seal  of 
Corporation  of  Carlisle,  126-8;  exh. 
photo,  of  Register  of  Hayton  Parish, 


Cumberland,  396  ;  Two  Communion 
Cups  from  Cumbrian  Churches,  466  ; 
Silver  Tankard,  468  ;  comm.  Notes 
on  alleged  Labarum  on  nave  of  Car- 
lisle Cathedral,  445 

Ferriby.  South  Lincolnshire,  Door-head 
on  church  of,  26 

Fibulae  and  Brooches : — annular, in  silver, 
with  legend,  "  Je  ai  genti  cors  a  movn 
ami,"  71  ;  notices  of  several,  72 

Fifehead  Neville,  Dorset,  Roman  Anti- 
quities from  Villa  at,  543 

Filton,  near  Bristol,  Roman  Coins  found 
at,  385 

Fire-grate,  back  of,  in  iron,  with  Ar- 
morial Bearings,  from  Blyton,  Lin- 
colnshire, 44 

Fisher,  R.,  Special  Thanks  to,  118 

Fitzgerald,  Rev.  F.  A.  Howe,  el.  F.S.A. , 
3;  adm.  46 

Flints  and  Stone  Implements : — Axe  from 
Roxburghshire,  93  ;  from  Lake 
Dwellings  at  Peschiera,  216  ;  and  in 
Lake  of  Neuchatel,  217;  from  cave 
or  rock  shelters  at  Tor  Bryan,  Devon- 
shire, 248,  462  ;  Palaeolithic  from 
North  Frith  Woods,  Tunbridge,  385  ; 
Neolithic,  from  Stinchcombe  Hill, 
Gloucestershire,  495  ;  List  of  such 
discovered  in  Cumberland,  491 

Florence,  Cupola  of  Cathedral,  fragment 
from,  131 

Folkestone,  Excavations  at  Caesar's 
Camp,  426 

Folk-lore,  Removal  of  Buildings  by 
Supernatural  Agency,  134 

Fortitude,  Representations  of  this  car- 
dinal virtue,  175 

Fortnum,  'C.  D.  E.: — comm.  Account 
of  a  Bovine  Mask  in  Bronze,  80  ;  exh. 
Steel  Seal  with  Buchan  Arms,  86  ; 
comm.  Paper  on  Diamond  Signet 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Queen  Henri  - 
etta  Maria,  424 

Fowler,  C.  Hodgson,  exh.  Silver-gilt 
Ring  fiom  Southwell  Minster,  243 

Fowler,  J. : — comm.  Notes  on  Ar- 
chaeological matters,  129;  Letter 
on  Restoration  of  St.  Marks,  Venice, 
193 

Fowler,  Rev.  J.T.:— On  Ancient  Door- 
head  at  South  Ferriby  Church,  26; 
exh.  tracing  of  Painting  in  distemper 
from  Newminster  Abbey,  Morpeth, 
29 

Foster,  W.  K.:— exh.  Stone  and  Bronze 
Implements  from  Lake  Dwellings  at 
Peschiera,  216  ;  and  in  Lake  of  Neu- 
chatel, 217  ;  exh.  Pair  of  Brass  Snuf- 
fers and  Tobacco  Stopper,  278. 
Francis,  G.  G.,  exh.  Spearheads  and 
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other  objects  found  at  Oystermouth 
Castle,  368 

Franks,  A.  W.,  Director  -.—Observations 
on  Objects  found  in  Tombs  atMycenae, 
26  ;  comm.  Translation  of  Report  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae  on  Preservation 
of  Antiquities  and  Monuments  in  Den- 
mark, 56  ;  Note  on  Bronze  Object 
(part  of  a  chariot)  from  Lake  of  Neu- 
chatel,  95  ;  Remarks  on  Mediaeval 
Tiles,  242;  comm.  Notes  on  Panel  of 
Arms,  in  possession  of  Hadley  Club, 
259  ;  Notes  on  Counters  with  Arms 
of  Elizabethan  Peers,  261 ;  comm. 
Account  of  Greenwell  Collection  in 
British  Museum,  328 ;  resigns  Di- 
rectorship, 336  ;  exh.  three  Finger 
Rings  from  Bokhara,  Greek  from 
Egypt,  and  from  Ithaca,  and  Stone 
Seal  with  Sea  Elephant,  374  ;  Special 
Thanks  to,  456;  exh.  Anglo-Saxon 
Seal,  Comb,  and  Hone-stone  from 
Wallingford,  468  ;  comm.  Memoir  on 
Great  Buddhist  Tope  at  Amaravati, 
Southern  India,  551 

Freshtield,  E.  : — comm.  Paper  on  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Great  Mosque  at  Cor- 
dova, 69 ;  comm.  Remarks  on  a 
Calendar  of  fourteenth  century,  198; 
exh.  Books  of  Parish  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Coleman  Street,  199;  comm.  Remarks 
on  an  Act  of  Parliament,  1650,  266  ; 
exh.  Collection  of  Early  Service  Books 
and  Documents  relating  to  Liturgy  of 
Church  of  England,  283  ;  comm. 
Paper  on  Form  of  Creed  in  Phonetic 
Greek,  written  by  an  Anglo-Saxon 
scribe,  333  ;  Comm.  on  Present  Con- 
dition of  Christian  Antiquities  at 
Constantinople,  426;  exh.  Collection 
of  Early  Acts  of  Parliament,  461  ; 
comm.  Notes  on  Wood  Carvings  from 
Churches  at  Sofia,  in  Bulgaria,  496  ; 
exh.  Stone  Implements  from  Smyrna, 

497  ;  Marble  Slab,  with  Sclavonic  In- 
scription, from  Bulgarian  church,  and 
Capital  of  Pillar  from  Constantinople, 

498  ;  comm.  Notes  on  Church  of  the 
Kalenders  at  Constantinople,  500 

Friskney  Church,  Lincolnshire,  Mural 

Paintings  in,  531 
Fytche,  J.  L.,  exh.  Bronze  Stirrup  from 

Legburn,  Lincolnshire,  168 

Gardner,  Percy  : — On  a  Gold  Ring  with 
Persian  crowned  bull,  375;  el.  F.S.A., 
461;adm.494 

Gas  (carburetted  hydrogen),  its  perni- 
cious effects  on  leather,  silk,  glass, 
&c.  129 

Gatty,  C.T.,  el.  F.S.A.,  221 


Gems,  Archaic,   from   JEgean  Islands, 

119 

Geoffroy  le  Grand,  a  piratical  chief  in 
Guernsey,  29 

George  IV.,  King,  Privy  Seal  of,  144 

Giraud,  Monsieur,  Special  Thanks  to,  1 63 

Glass  '.—Beads  from  barrow  at  Aldbourne, 
Wilts,  179  ;  Roman,  from  Bayford, 
Kent,  203  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  Goblet 
found  near  Sittingbourne,  507 

Glass,  painted: — with  representation  of 
St.Anthony  Preaching  to  the  Fishes, 
from  Blythborough  Church,  Suffolk, 
136  ;  Dark  grey  or  brown,  repre- 
sented by  blue  in,  140  ;  Quarries  with 
Gresham  crest,  543 ;  Quarry  with 
rebus  of  Abbot  of  Holm  Cultram,  127 

Glastonbury  Abbey: — Charter  of  King 
Edward  I.  to,  308  ;  Appropriation  of 
church  of  Mere  to,  309 

Gloucestershire  : — Hoard  of  Roman 
Coins  found  near  Filton,  385 ;  New- 
port, in  Berkeley  Parish,  Romano- 
British  Cemetery  at,  524  ;  Brass  at 
Deerhurst  Priory,  429 ;  Neolithic  Flint 
Implement  from  Stinchcombe  Hill, 
495 

Godfrey,  J.  R.  Race,  exh.  photo,  of 
Wooden  Coffer  in  Shanklin  Church, 
Isle  of  Wight,  541 

Godgytha  and  Godwin,  Seal  of,  469 

Gomme,  G.  L.:— el.  F.S.A.,  70;  adm. 
80;  comm.  Notes  on  Open-air  Courts 
of  Hundreds  and  Manors,  280 

Goring  Church,  Oxfordshire,  inscrip- 
tions on  Bells  at,  384 

Gorton  Moss,  Cumberland,  Canoe  and 
Dagger  found  at,  74 

Gospels,  Book  of  the,  MS.  from  Ash- 
burnham  Place,  380 

Gothic  Chiefs, supposed  to  have  attacked 
Mycenae,  25 

Gough,  John : — His  Correspondence  with 
Pegge  family,  124  ;  with  Dean  Miller, 
Dr.  Lort,  and  others,  174 

Goulburn,  Very  Rev.  E.  M.,  el.  F.S.A., 
69;  adm.  378 

Gower,  G.  W.  G.  Leveson  : — comm. 
Notes  on  Discoveries  at  Titsey  211  ; 
exh.  two  Quarries  of  Glass  with 
Gresham  crest,  543 

Grainger,  H.,  exh.  Communion  Cup 
from  Ireby  Church,  Cumberland,  482 

Granborough  Church,  Bucks,  Chrisma- 
tory  from,  431 

Grandselve  Abbey,  Silver  Seal  of 
Joanna,  Queen  of  Sicily,  found  at,  34 

Gravenor,  M.,  his  Mon.  Brass,  450 

Grazebrook,  G.,exh.  eight  Matrices  of 

Seals,  451 
Greece  : — Tombs  at  Mycenae,  24 
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Greek  Fret  or  Key  Pattern,  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  150 

Greenwell,  Rev.  W.  : — exh.  two  In- 
cense Cups,  from  barrow  at  Aid- 
bourne,  Wilts,  175  ;  his  Collections 
.  placed  in  British  Museum,  328 

Greg,  R.  P.,  on  Greek  Fret  Pattern 
occurring  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  150 

Greystoke  Church,  Rubbings  of  Brasses 
from,  128 

Guernsey  : — Discoveries  at  church  of 
Ste.  Marie-du-Castel,  29  ;  Supposed 
Roman  Tiles  found  in,  31  ;  Patronage 
of  churches  in,  33  ;  Traces  of  Heathen 
Worship  in,  33 

Hadley  Club,  Worcestershire,  their  Panel 
of  Arms,  temp.  Elizabeth,  259 

Haines,  F.,  exh.  New  Year's  Rolls,  temp. 
Eliz.,  41 

Hall,  Rev.  T.  K.,  el.  F.S.A.,  437  ;  adm. 
482 

Hankinson,  R.  C.,  his  Collection  of  Ma- 
trices of  Seals,  formed  by  Mr.  Tyssen, 
483 

Hants: — Shanklin  Church,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Ancient  Coffer  in,  541  ;  Iron 
Bar  from,  312 

Harrison,  J.  P.,  exh.  Slate  Slab,  with 
Incised  Objects,  from  Towyn,  530 

Harting  Church,  Sussex,  Deed  relating 
to  Advowson  of,  405 

Hartshorne,  A. : — Exh.  and  pres.  litho- 
graph of  Painting  on  Glass,  com- 
memorative of  event  in  Life  of  Sir  A. 
Stewart,  354  ;  exh.  and  pres.  drawings 
of  Effigy  in  Hughenden  Church,  403  ; 
and  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  418 

Hartshorne,  Mrs.,  pres.  photo,  of  Draw- 
ing after  Portrait  of  Mary  Tudor,  in 
possession  of  the  Society,  426 

Harvey,  Rev.  W.  W.  :-el.  F.S.A.,  437; 
adm.  494  ;  Special  Thanks  to,  494 

Hawkinge,  Kent,  Communion  Cup 
from,  464 

Hays,  J.,  Seal  of,  452 

Hayton,  Cumberland  : — Register  of  Pa- 
rish, 396  ;  Communion  Cup  from,  467 

Heales,  Major: — comm.  Account  of  Re- 
mains at  Tipasa,  Algeria,  9;  exh. 
Palimpsest  Brass  from  Aylesford 
Church,  Kent,  174 

Heath,  Baron,  ob.  Notice  of,  101 

Heathen  Worship,  Traces  of,  in  Guern- 
sey, 33 

Hedges,  J.  K.,  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities 
in  his  possession,  469 

Hedingen,  Zurich,  Masses  of  Smelted 
Iron  from,  314 

Helenstow,  Bedfordshire,  Injunctions  to 
Nunnery  at,  45 


Henderson,  J.,  ob.  Notice  of,  105 

Henniker,  Lord,  exh.  Objects  found  at 
Hoxne,  Suffolk,  80 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  England  : — 
Her  Great  Seal  and  Sign  Manual,  set 
to  a  Lease  of  Lands,  482  ;  her  Signet, 
424 

Henry  II.,  King  of  England  :— Seal  of 
his  daughter,  Joanna,  Queen  of  Sicily, 
34  ;  his  Charter  to  the  Weavers  of 
London, 146 

Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England,  Accounts 
of  Moneys  expended  in  his  service, 
98,  270 

Heraldry  : — Arms  of  Families— Acton, 
146  ;  De  Bryan,  304  ;  Buchan,  with 
quarterings  on  Seal,  87  ;  Daunay, 
Lounde,  Dalyon,  and  Bussey,  309  ; 
Hickman,  45  ;  Lancaster  and  Giffard, 
315;  Mercers'  Company  and  Fayrey 
family,  434  ;  Nevil  of  Scotton,  399  ; 
Parkins  or  Perkins,  168;  Scaliger, 
449:— Arms  of  Peers, circa  1575,259; 
Pelham  Badge  of  the  Buckle,  279  ; 
Stone,  with  Heraldic  Carvings,  from 
Warminster,  22 

Herefordshire  :  —  Stanton  -  on  -  Arrow, 
Anglo-Saxon  Charter  relating  to,  226, 
273  ;  Colwall  Church,  Encaustic  Tile 
from,  427;  Hereford,  Effigy  of  Sir 
Peter  de  Grandison  in  cathedral,  418  ; 
Hereford,  house  at,  granted  by  Ead- 
gar,  King  of  the  Mercians,  to  Ealh- 
stari,  226,  271 

Herse  Cloth  from  Dunstable,  432 

Hertfordshire:— St.  Alban's,  Tiles  from, 
242 

Hesse,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  (Princess 
Alice  of  Great  Britain,  &c.),  Address 
to  the  Queen  on  her  death,  25 

Hilton,  James,  el.  F.S.A.,  539  ;  adm. 
547 

Hine,  J.  C.,  adm.  F.S.A.  163 

Historical  Monuments  and  Documents: 
—  Committee  on  appointed,  189;  their 
Report  and  Proceedings  thereon,  190, 
220  ;  Correspondence  with  Treasury 
as  to,  340 

Hodgson,  Rev.  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,  70  ;  adm. 
378 

Holed  Stones,  Mr.  W.  C.  Lukis's  Re- 
marks on, 289 

Holland,  Hunebedden,  in  province  of 
Drenthe,  46 

Holm  Cultram  Abbey,  Cumberland, 
Rebus  of  R.  Chambers,  Abbot  of,  on 
Glass  Quarry,  127 

Hone,  Anglo-Saxon,  from  Wallingford, 
469 

Hopkinson,  Rev.  F.:— exh.  Plate  with 
Arms  of  Acton,  146;  exh.  two  New 
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Year's  Gift  Rolls,  temp.  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth,  1 69 

Horley  Church,  Surrey,  Monumental 
Effigy  in,  124 

Horley  and  Hornton,  Oxfordshire,  Char- 
ter relating  to,  295 

Herman-Fisher,  R.,  el.  F.S.A.,  4  ;  adm. 
46 

Horses,  employment  of  by  inhabitants 
of  Swiss  Lake  Dwellings,  95 

Howard,  J.  J.,  exh.  Charter  belonging  to 
Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour.  533 

Hewlett,  W.  E  ,  el.  F.S.A.,  221  ;  adm. 
259 

Hoxne,  objects  found  at,  80 

Hundreds  and  Manors,  List  of  Open-air 
Courts  of,  282 

Hunebedden,  46-55 

Hutchinson,  P.  O.  : — comm.  Observa- 
tions on  some  Circular  Patches  of  Turf 
on  a  Hill  near  Sidmouth,  209;  exh. 
Cast  of  Steelyard  Weight,  359  ;  Notes 
on  Decay  of  Ancient  Buildings,  483 

Hut  Circles  on  Dartmoor,  479 

Hutt,  A.  G.,  el.  F.S.A.,  437  ;  adm.  448 


Iconography  of  Saints  in  Henry  VII.'s 
Chapel,  458 

Iconostasis  and  Chancel-screen,  Antiqui- 
ties of,  234 

Incense  Cups,  from  barrow  at  Aldbourne, 
Wilts,  175 

India,  Spindle-whorls  and  Discs  of  Clay 
from  Fategarh  District,  N.-W.  Pro- 
vinces, 537 

InstrumentaEcclesiastica:— AlmsDish(?) 
from  Arlington  Church,  Devon,  530  ;  ' 
Altar  Frontal  from  Alverley,  Salop, 
297  ;  Chalice  and  Paten  of  lead  from 
Kirkoswald  Church,  207  ;  Paten  from 
Cliffe-at-Hoo  Church,  166;  Com- 
munion Cups,  three,  from  Kentish 
Churches,  464;  from  Cumbrian 
Churches,  467,  489 ;  Communion 
Tables: — InBrinkworth  Church,  429; 
in  Bottesford  Church,  Lincolnshire, 
1 68;  Chrismatories  from  Granborough 
Church,  and  from  St.  Martin's,  Can- 
terbury, and  Remarks  upon,  generally, 
430  ;  Paxbrede  and  Lid  of  Chrisma- 
tory  from  New  College,  Oxford,  [500  ; 
Processional  Cross  of  Bronze  from 
Bosworth  Field,  541  ;  Crucifix  from 
Withybrook,  Warwickshire,  541  ; 
Herse  Cloth  from  Dunstable,  43*  ; 
Jewels  (Jocalia)  and  Ornaments  be- 
longing to  New  College,  Oxford, 
temp.  Henry  IV.,  502 

Interments  : — With  Urns  within  Stone 
Circle,  near  Clifton  Dykes,  389,  391  ; 


Use  of  Red  Colour  .on  remains  in 
archaic,  409 ;  Roman  at  Bayford, 
Kent,  508 ;  probably  Romano-British 
at  Ryham  Field,  Berkeley,  524; 
Anglo-Saxon  at  Sittingbourne, 
507  .  • 

Ireby  Church,  Cumberland,  Communion 
Cup  from,  467,482 

Ireland  :— Bronze  Spearhead  from  Cork, 
202;  Whaley  Abbey,  Wicklow,  In- 
scription from,  407  ;  Irish  Liturgies, 
422 

Iron,  Swedish  and  Finnish,  called  "  Os- 
mund," 253 ;  Bars  for  Manufacture 
of  Swords,  313,  315 

Ironwork,  Chests  and  Locks,  157-161, 
310 

Isannavatia,  Roman  Station  at  Norton, 
near  Daventry.  325 

Isle  of  Wight.     See  Hants 

Italy  : — Bronze  Celt  from,  146;  Peschiera 
(Lago  di  Garda),  Bronze  Implements 
from  Lake  Dwellings,  215;  Ardea, 
Architecture  of,  377  ;  Florence;  frag- 
ment of  Brunelleschi's  Cupola  at  cath- 
edral, 131  ;  Bas-relief  in  Marble  from, 
547  ;  San  Valentino,  Discovery  of 
Bronze  Mace-head  and  Stone  Lamp 
at,  448. 


Jackson,   Rev.   J.   E.,  exh.  Charter  of 
William  de  Colville,  circa  1190,  295 
Jacquet,  D.,  Seal  of,  452 
James,  F.,  el.  F.S.A.  163  ;  adm.  164 
Jewers,  A.  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,  70;  adm.  99 
Joanna,    Queen   of  Sicily,   Account  of 

her  Seal,  34-36 
Joyce,  Rev.  J.  G.,  ob.  Notice  of,  106 


Katherine  Parr,  Queen,  her  Seal  to  a 

Patent,  404 

Keary,  C.  F.,  el.  F.S.A.  379;  adm.  418 
Keller,  Dr.  F.  : — comm.  Memoir  on 
Grave-mounds  at  Lunkhofen,  Switzer- 
land, 41  ;  on  an  Etruscan  War  Chariot 
of  Bronze,  ftom  the  Lake  Dwellings, 
95 ;  Pfahlbau  discoveries  (see  Lake 
Dwellings),  Bienne,  Lake  of,  Double- 
headed  Axe  of  copper  from  Lake 
Dwellings  in,  250;  On  Masses  of 
Smelted  Iron,  from  Hedingen,  314; 
comm.  Paper  on  Combs  and  crescent- 
shaped  Objects  from  Lake  Dwellings, 
362;  On  Wooden  Post  from  Lake 
Dwellings  at  Bevaux,  496 
Kelly,  W.,  el.  F.S.A.,  3  ;  adm.  99 
Kent: — Aylesford  Church,  Palimpsest 
Brass  from,  174;  Roman  Antiquities, 
Glass,  Pottery,  Bronze,  from  grave  at 
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Greek  Fret  u.5ttingbourne,  203  ;  Roman 

and  Peru,  l-Saxon  Remains  from 
Greenwel^  Rev.  f  sittingbourne,  275; 

cense  Cups     fro  ismatory  from   St. 

bourne,  Wilts  ,  A',ikwell,  near  Sit- 
.  placed  m  British  Mu  Interment  at. 
Greg,  R.  P,  on  Gree,  „  bustum,,  at; 

occurring  in  Mexico  an  pit  &t  5Q9  . 
Greystoke  Church,  Rubbinr;hurc^  Rec' 

from,  128  xcavations  at 

Guernsey  r-D.scovenes   r  426 

Ste.  Mane-du-  '  ' 


Brass 

.  Cups    from 

Had1'   -*'n§e>   Stanford,  and   Swinefield 

jhurches,  464  ;    Sittingbourne,  dis- 

coveries in  Anglo-Saxon  Graves,  275, 

306;    Palaeolithic  Flint  Implements 

from  North  Firth  Woods,  Tunbridge, 

385 
Kershaw,  S.  W.,  el.  F.S.A.,  284  ;  adm. 

327 
Kettleby,  Lincolnshire,  Magical  Tablet 

from  burial-ground  at,  355 
Keyser,  C.  E.  :—  el.  F.S.A.,  69;  adm.  70 

(See  Errata)  ;  comm.  Paper  on  Tym- 

pana on  Romanesque  church  doors, 

28 
King,  C.  R.  B.:  —  exh.  Chrismatory  from 

Granborough  Church,  430  ;  exh.  and 

pres.  litho.  of  Altar  Canopy  of   St. 

Mary's  Church,  Totness,  438  ;    exh. 

fragments  of  Stone  Mouldings  from 

Painted    Chamber    at    Westminster, 

524 
Kirkoswald,   Cumberland,  Chalice   and 

Paten  of  lead  from  church  of,  207 
Knife,  hunting,  sixteenth  century,  from 

Usk  river,  542 
Knocker,  V.  E.,  exh.  Rubbings  of  In- 

scriptions from  Bells  at  Goring,  Ox- 

fordshire, 384 


Labarum,  alleged  discovery  of,  on  wall  of 

Carlisle  Cathedral,  445 
Lake  Dwellings  near   Peschiera,   Lago 

di  Garda,  Bronze  Implements  from, 

215  ;     Swiss      Lakes  : — Neuchatel  ; 

Stone  Implements  from  La  Tene,  and 

La  Thiele,  217;  Bienne  and  Neuchatel, 

250, 496 ;  Combs  and  crescent-shaped 

Objects  from,  362 
Lamp  of  Stone  from  interment  at  San 

Valentino,  Italy,  448 
Lanfranc,   Archbishop,   his  Autograph 

267 

Lasteyrie,  Count  F.,  ob.  Notice  of,  352 
Latham,  J.  comm.  Notes  on  Defensive 

Armour  of  various  countries  brought 


from  interior    of  Africa,   and  from 
Borneo,  372 

Laver,  H.  :— comm.  Notes  on  Salting 
Mounds,  in  Essex,  269 ;  reports 
Discoveries  of  Roman  Altar  and 
Pavement  at  Colchester,  542 

Leader,  J.  D.: — comm.  Particulars  of 
Discovery  in  I* 6Q  of  Tabulce  Honestce 
Missionis,  Yorkshire,  151;  Special 
Thanks  to,  417 

Lee,  J.  E. ; — comm.  Account  of  Cave 
Explorations  at  Tor  Bryan,  Devon, 
247;  exh.  Flint  Implement  from,  462; 
Special  Thanks  to,  56 

Lefroy,  General,  comm.  Paper  on  Con- 
stitutional History  of  oldest  remain- 
ing British  Plantation  (Bermuda), 
180 

Legburn,  Lincolnshire,  Bronze  Stirrup 
found  at,  1 68 

Legends  on  Ring-Brooches,  various,  73 

Legg,  J.  W.  exh.  three  Communion 
Cups  from  Kentish  churches,  464 

Leicestershire  : — Processional  Cross 
from  Bosworth  Field,  541 

Leighton,  S.  el.  F.S.A.,  221  ;  adm.  266 

Leyden,  Monument  of  J.  J.  Scaliger  at, 
449 

Lignite  and  Shale,  Objects  in,  from  bar- 
row at  Aldbourne,  Wilts,  179 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of,  Special  Thanks  to, 
144 

Lincolnshire  : — Barton,  Lease  of  Lands 
belonging  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
482  ;  Blyton,  near  Gainsborough,  Iron 
Grate-back,  with  Heraldry,  44 ;  Brasses 
at  Blyton  ChurchjMessingham  Church, 
Scotter  Church,  450 ;  Communion 
Table  in  Bottesford  Church,  168  ; 
South  Ferriby,  Door-head  at,  26; 
Mural  Paintings  in  Friskney  Church, 
531  ;  Legburn,  Bronze  Stirrup  found 
at,  168;  Kettleby,  Magical  Tablet 
from, 355;  Nun Cottam, near  Grimsby, 
Injunctions  to  Monastery  at,  45  ;  Ac- 
count of  Parish  of  Scotton,  396  ; 
Bronze  Sword,  and  Roman  Pottery, 
and  other  Objects,  found  at  or  near 
Worlaby,  368 

Lisbon,  Pre-historic  Congress  at,  419 

Lithgow,  R.  A.  D.,  el.  F.S.A.,  437 

Littledale,  W.  F.,  Inscribed  Stone,  with 
Irish  Inscription,  found  on  his  estate 
in  Wicklow,  407 

Liturgical  Books  :— Mr.  Freshfield's  Col- 
lection 283  ;  Grayle  of  Sarum  use, 
284;  Amharic,  208;  Stowe  Missal, 
419 

Lloyd,  Rev.  I.  G.,  exh.  and  pres.  Photo- 
Lithograph  of  Cliffe-at-Hoo  Rectory, 
Kent,  166;  exh.  Wooden  Carving  of 
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fifteenth  century,  and  Russo- Greek 
Polyptychs,  330  ;  exh.  MS.  (thir- 
teenth  century)  of  Vulgate,  462 

Local  Secretaries  appointed  1881,  529 

Loftie,  Rev.  W.  J.,exh.  Glazed  Earthen- 
ware Polyhedron  with  Greek  cha- 
racters, 380 

London  : — Leadenhall  Market,  Roman 
Remains  found  at,  524,  528;  and  in 
Warwick  Square,  528;  Site  of  Paul's 
Cross,  93;  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Dis- 
coveries at,  162  ;  St.  Stephen  Cole- 
man  Street,  exh.  of  Books  of  this 
Parish,  199;  photos,  of  Old,  427; 
Dyers'  Company,  their  Ancient  Iron 
Chest,  157  ;  Weavers'  Company, 
145  ;  City  Lands  Committee,  exh. 
and  pres.  Medallion  of  Temple  Bar, 
151 

Longbourne,  J.  V.,  Stone  Axe  in  pos- 
session of,  93 

Longland,  J.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1521- 
1547,  his  injunctions  to  Religious 
Houses  in  his  Diocese,  45 

Lort,  Dr.,  Letters  from,  174 

Lowestoft,  fragments  of  Mediaeval  Pot- 
tery from  Cliff  at,  225 

Lukis,  Rev.  W.  C. :— presents  all  his 
Plans  and  Drawings  of  Prehistoric 
Monuments,  53;  Special  Thanks  to, 
54  ;  comm.  Report  on  Hunebedden 
of  Drenthe,  Holland,  46-55;  his  Re- 
port on  Pre-historic  Monuments  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  285;  and  on 
Dartmoor,  470  ;  comm.  Paper  on 
Comparison  of  Egyptian  Obelisks  and 
European  Monoliths,  293 ;  exh.  Cop- 
per Handbells,  probably  Roman,  from 
Carthorpe,  Yorkshire,  407 

Lunkhofen,  Grave-mounds  at,  41 

Lydford  Castle,  Cornwall,  its  present 
condition,  484 

Lyte,  H.  C,  Maxwell,  el.  F.S.A.,  3; 
adm.  22 


MacCulloch,  E.,  Comm.  on  Discoveries 
at  church  of  Ste.  Marie-du-Castel, 
Guernsey,  29 

Maces  of  Iron,  with  Silver  Escutcheons 
of  Arms,  belonging  to  Corporation  of 
Carlisle,  126 

Maclagan,  Miss  C.,  Special  Thanks  to, 
417 

Macray,  Rev.  W.  T. :— Special  Thanks 
to,  56  ;  comm.  Paper  on  Printed  Book 
containing  a  Protest  against  Divorce 
of  Queen  Anne  of  Cleves,  264 

Magessetas,  their  District,  Observations 
on,  228,273 


e 


Romano-British 

Berkeiey>  524; 

Sittingbourne, 


lumber-land,  Communion 


tivation,  89 
Manor,  Op 
Manuscripts  ^  g^arhead  from  Cork, 
y  Abbey,   Wicklow, 


Markham,  C.  R.,, 


Martels  de  fer,  Observation  IKH  id 
371  '  157"161» 

Martin,  C.  T.,  Special  Thanks  to,  k 
comm.  Remarks  on  Accounts  of  Sir 
John  Daunce,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  98, 
270 

Mask,  Bovine,  in  Bronze,  81 

Masons'  Marks,  from  cathedral  and 
elsewhere,  at  Carlisle,  445 

Masses  of  Smelted  Iron,  from  Switzer- 
land and  other  countries,  314 

Mauritania,  Tomb  of  Kings  of,  9 

Maw,  G.,  comm.  Account  of  Bronze 
Mace-head  and  Stone  Lamp  from  the 
Abbruzzi,  Italy,  448 

Medals  : — Commemorative  of  Founda- 
tion of  Copenhagen  University,  194 ; 
of  Temple  Bar,  151 

Mello,  Rev.  J.  M.,  comm.  Notes  on 
Flint  Implements  found  at  North 
Frith  Woods,  near  Tunbridge,  385 

Messingham  Church,  Lincolnshire,  Brass 
to  M.  Gravenor  and  wife,  450 

Mexico,  Greek  Fret  Pattern  used  in, 
150 

Micklethwaite,  J.  F.  :—  Remarks  on 
Chalices,  155;  exh.  Mediaeval  Tiles 
from  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  242  ;  exh. 
part  of  MS.  Grayle  of  Sarum  use,  284 ; 
exh.  Tile  from  Col  wall  Church,  Here- 
fordshire, 427;  comm.  Paper  on  Ima- 
gery in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  458  ; 
Note  on  Chrismatory  preserved  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  505 

Middleton,  J.  H. :— el.'F.S.A.,  163  ;  adm. 
164  ;  comm.  Notice  of  Pillars  from 
High  Altar  of  King  Henry  VII.'s 
Chapel,  261  ;  exh.  Rubbing  of  Frag- 
ment of  Sepulchral  Brass  from  Deer- 
hurst  Priory,  and  Drawing  of  Com- 
munion Table  of  Brinkworth  Church, 
429;  comm.  Paper  on  Coptic  Churches 
of  Old  Cairo,  538;  exh.  Silver-gilt 
Plate,  with  "  Adoration  of  Shep- 
herds," 543;  comm.  Notes  on  Dis- 
coveries on  Site  of  Roman  Villa,  at 
Fifehead  Neville,  Torset,  543 
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Mildmay,  Captain  St.  John  H.,  his 
Papers  relating  to  Crown  Jewels  and 
Plate,  temp.  Charles  I.,  268 

M ilman,  H.S. : — el.  Director,346;  comm. 
Remarks  on  Wardrobe  Accounts,  453; 
exh.  and  pres.  Impression  of  Common 
Seal  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford, 
453 

Milles,  Dean,  Letters  from,  174 

Minster  Church,  Sheppey,  Monumental 
Brass  in,  442 

Missenden  Abbey,  Bucks,  Injunctions 
to,  45 

Mitra,  Rajendralala,  Special  Thanks  to, 
417 

Money,  W.,  exh.  bronze  Steelyard 
Weight  found  near  Newbury,  380 

Monmouthshire  :— Roman  Pavement  at 
Caerwent,  542 ;  Hunting-knife  from 
Usk  river,  542 

Monoliths,  Mr.  W.  C.  Lukis's  Remarks 
on,  288 

Montgomery,  J.,  the  Poet,  Portrait  of, 
354 

Morant,  A.  W.,  comm.  Account  of  Iron 
Chests,  310 

Morgan,  O.,  exh.  Drawing  of  Fragment 
of  Roman  Pavement  found  at  Caer- 
went, and  hunting-knife,  sixteenth 
century,  found  in  river  Usk,  542 

Moore,  S.  A.,  exh.  Documents  from 
Archives  of  Dartmouth,  303  ;  Re- 
marks on  status  of  tenants  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Manors,  356 

Mountgomery,  J.,  his  "  Thinges  Nedefull 
for  this  Present  State,  1562,"  367 

Mudgley,  in  Wedmore  Parish,  Somer- 
setshire, discoveries  on  traditional  site 
of  King  Alfred's  Manor  at,  170 

Munby,  A.  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,  3  ;  adm.  5 

Mural  Paintings  :— At  Shulbred  Priory, 
Sussex,  132  ;  at  Axbridge  Church, 
172  ;  Tracing  of  from  Raunds  Church, 
Northants,  167;  in  church  of  Ste. 
Marie-du-Castel,  in  Guernsey,  30;  at 
Friskney  Church,  Lincolnshire,  531 

Murray,  J.,  Special  Thanks  to,  151, 
283 

Mycenae,  remarks  on  Tombs  at,  24 

Nativity,  Wall  Paintings  referring  to  at 
Shulbred  Priory,  133  ;  Discourse  of 
Animals  at,  135 

Nazeby  Wolleys,  bronze  Celt  from,  383 
Nesbitt,  A. :— exh.  Disc  of  Beechwood 
for  stamping  cheese  (?);  and  Figure  of 
St.  George  in  brass,  1C9;  comm.  a 
Paper  on  Covers  of  Book  of  Gospels 
from  Ashburnham  Collection,  380  ; 
exh.  marble  Bas-relief  from  Florence, 
547 


Neuchatel,  Lake  of :— Implements  of 
Stone  from  Lake  Dwellings  at,  217  ; 
Post  of  Fir  from  Lake  Dwellings  at, 
253 

Nevill,  Ralph,  exh.  Terra  Cotta  with 
Pelham  Badge  and  date  1534,  278 

Newbury,  Berks,  Steelyard  Weight  found 
near,  380 

Newminster  Abbey,  Northumberland, 
Painting  from,  29 

Newton,  C.  T.,  el.  F.S.A.,  4  ;  adm.  46 

New  Year's  Gifts  to  English  Sovereigns, 
42;  Rolls  of,  for  1564,  1565,  1598, 
41  ;  30  Henry  VIII.  and  21  Elizabeth, 
169 

Nicholls,  J.F.:— adm.  F.S.A.,99;  comm. 
Account  of  Discovery  of  a  Hoard  of 
Roman  and  Romano-British  Coins 
from  Filton,  near  Bristol,  385 

Nichols,  J.  B.,  his  Correspondence  with 
Pegge  Family,  124 

Nichols,  R.  C.,  Remarks  on  Computa- 
tion of  Time  in  connection  with  Egyp- 
tian Calendar,  277 

Nicholson,  B.,  el.  F.S.A.,  4  ;  adm.  163 

Nightingale,  J.  E.,  exh.  Chalice  and 
Paten  belonging  to  Berwick  St.  James 
Church,  Wilts,  152 

Nimbus  on  Representations  of  Saints: 
Remarks  on  Mediaeval  Usage,  142 

Nisbet  Moor,  Roxburghshire,  Stone  Axe 
from,  93 

Northamptonshire  : — Badby,  Bulla  of 
Pope  Alexander  III.  found  at,  427 ; 
Roman  Stations  at  Norton,  near 
Daventry  (Isannavatia),  325  ;  at 
Borough  Hill  (Bennavenna)  326  ; 
Bronze  Celt  from  Nazeby  Wolleys, 
383;  Raunds  Church,  Mural  Paint- 
ing at,  167 

Northern  Origin  of  Tombs  at  Mycenae, 
25 

Northumberland,  Distemper  Painting 
from  Newminster  Abbey,  29 

Northwode,  Sir  J.,  his  Brass  in  Minister 
Church,  Kent,  442 

Norton,  near  Daventry,  Roman  Station 
at,  325 

Norwich,  Dean  of  (E.  M.  Goulburn), 
el.  F.S.A.,  69;  adm.  378 

Nottingham,  The  Bishop  Suffragan  of, 
exh.  two  Rolls  of  Accounts,  98 

Nottinghamshire  : — Roman  Sepulchre 
and  Columbarium  at  Nottingham,  75; 
Southwell  Minster,  Ring  from  Grave 
of  Archbishop  Booth,  243 

Nun  Cottam,  near  Grimsby,  Injunctions 
to  Nunnery  at,  45 

Obelisks, Egyptian,  compared  with  Euro- 
pean Monoliths,  293 
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Okehampton  Castle,  Devon,  its  present 
condition,  485 

Old,  W.  W.,  exh.  Silver  Spoon  with 
Maidenhead,  405 

Oliphant,  T.  Kington,  Special  Thanks 
to,  164  " 

Open-field  System,  355 

'  Osmund,'  Swedish  Iron,  253 

Otter,  at  feet  of  Sepulchral  Effigy  of  a 
Giffard  at  Boynton  Church,  Wilts, 
366 

Ouvry,  F.,  V.P.  : — exh.  Stone  Axe 
from  Nisbet  Moor,  Cradling,  Rox- 
burghshire, 93  ;  exh.  Charter  of 
Weavers'  Company  of  London,  145  ; 
exh.  MS.  Vulgate,  thirteenth  century, 
194;  exh.  Fragment  of  Pottery 
(thirteenth  century)  from  Lowestoft, 
225 

Oven  or  Furnace,  and  rude  Female 
Figure  in  granite,  found  below  floor 
of  Church  of  Ste.  Marie-du-Castel, 
Guernsey,  29-34 

Oxford  : — Ashmolean  Museum  :  Pillars 
there  formerly  belonging  to  Altar  of 
Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  Westminster, 
262;  New  College,  Warden  and  Fel- 
lows of,  exh.  Lid  of  Chrismatory  and 
Paxbrede,  500 

Oxfordshire  : — Inscriptions  on  Bells  at 
Goring  Church,  384  ;  Horley  and 
Hornton,  Charter  relating  to,  295 

Oystermouth  Castle,  objects  found  in 
great  oven  of,  368 


Pahasp,  or  Phahaspes,  Persian  King, 
circa  B.C.  260,  his  Signet  Ring,  376 

Painted  Chamber,  Westminster,  frag- 
ments from,  524 

Painting  in  Distemper,  from  Newminster 
Abbey,  29 

Paintings  on  Panel,  from  Baston  ffouse, 
Kent,  381 

Paintings,  Russo- Greek  Polyptych,  322 
(and  see  "  Mural  Paintings") 

Palmer  Family  (of  Wingham),  530 

Pangbourne,  Berks, Brass  Snuffers  found 
at,  278 

Parker,  J.  H.,  Special  Thanks  to,  70; 
comm.  Paper  on  City  of  Ardea,  377 

Parker,  John,  jun.,  el.  F.S.A.,  221  ; 
adm.  242 

Patrick,  R.  "W.  Cochran,  el.  F.S.A., 
437  ;  adm.  547 

Paul's  Cross,  Site  of,  Discovered,  93 

Payne,  George  : — comra.  Notice  of  Ro- 
man Antiquities,  from  a  Grave  at 
Bayford,  Kent,  202 ;  Discovery  of 
Roman  Interment  near  Chalkwell, 
Sittingbourne,  210  ;  el.  F.S.A.,  221  ; 


adm.  242  ;  comm.  Account  of  Disco- 
veries of  Roman  and  Saxon  Remains 
near  Sittingbourne, Kent,  275 ;  comm. 
Notes  on  (1)  Contents  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Graves  near  Sittingbourne  ; 

(2)  A  "  bustum''  at  Bayford,  Kent  ; 

(3)  On  Wells  or  Pits  near  Sitting- 
bourne,  506 

Paxbrede,  500 

Peacock,  E. :— comm.  Note  on  Iron  Slab 
with  Armorial  Bearings,  found  at 
Blyton,  near  Gainsborough,  44;  comm. 
Injunctions  of  John  Longland,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  45  ;  exh.  16  Heads 
Enamelled  on  Copper,  representing 
German  Emperors,  126;  comm.  Notes 
on  Date  of  Oldest  extant  Communion 
Table  in  England,  168;  comm.  Notes 
on  word  Osmund,  253;  exh.  Tablet 
of  Lead  with  Magical  Signs,  355  ; 
comm.  Account  of  parish  of  Scotton, 
Lincolnshire,  396  ;  comm.  Notes  (1) 
On  Monument  of  J.  J,  Scaliger  at 
Leyden  ;  (2)  On  three  Lincolnshire 
Brasses,  449. 

Pegge  Family,  Letters  by  and  to,  124 

Pelham  Badge,  the  Buckle,  on  Terra 
Cotta,  1534,  278 

Penrose,  F.  C.,  comm.  Note  on  Disco- 
very of  Site  of  Paul's  Cross,  93 ; 
comm.  Account  of  Discoveries  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  162 

Perceval,  C.  S.,  Treasurer :— On  Seals  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  299;  exh. 
and  pres.  Cast  of  Seal  of  Frederick 
Duke  of  Saxony,  306;  exh.  and  pres. 
Charter  of  King  Edward  I.  to  Glaston- 
bury  Abbey,  308;  exh.  and  pres. 
Original  Instrument  of  Appropriation 
of  Church  of  Mere  to  Glastonbury 
Abbey,  309;  comm.  Paper  on  Inaccu- 
racies in  Accounts  of  early  Years  of 
King  Edward  IV.,  457 

Perth,  Bronze  Palstave  found  near,  5 

Peru,  Greek  Fret  Pattern  used  in,  150 

Peschiera,  Lake  of  Garda,  Bronze  Im- 
plements from  Lake  Dwellings  at, 
215 

Pigorini,  Professor,  discovers  Interment 
at  Anagni,  409 

Pitt-Rivers,  Gen.,  comm.  Account  of  Ex- 
cavations at  Caesar's  Camp,  Folkestone, 
426 

Plate  : — Tazzi  from  Arlington  Church, 
Devon,  530  ;  Silver- gilt  Plate,  for- 
merly in  Demidoff  Collection,  543 

Pollexfen,  Rev.  J.  H.,  el.  F.S.A.,  539 

Pottery  : — Prehistoric  ;  Urns  in  con- 
nection with  interments  in  Westmor- 
land, 389  ;  Incense  Cups  from  inter- 
ments at  Aldbourne,  Wilts,  175; 
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British  Urn  from  Toddington,  Beds, 
384 

Puttery,  Anglo-Saxon  :  —  Found  at 
Wedmore,  Somersetshire,  171  ;  from 
Graves  near  Sittingbourne,  507 

Pottery,  Mediaeval : — Tiles  from  Titsey, 
Surrey,  215;  from  Lowestoft,  225; 
Tiles  from  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  242 

Pottery  : — Polyhedron  from  Egypt, 
with  Greek  characters,  380 

Pottery,  Roman: — From  Bayford,  Kent, 
204;  from  interment  at  Chalkwell, 
Kent,  211;  from  Titsey,  Abinger, 
and  Colley  Farm,  Reigate,  all  in 
Surrey,  213;  from  neighbourhood  of 
Sittingbourne,  275 ;  Terra  Cotta  block, 
with  Pelham  Badge,  and  date  1534, 
278  ;  from  Cave's  Inn,  Warwickshire, 
324;  from  "  bustum,"  at  Bayford, 
Kent,  508  ;  from  Byhamfield,  Glou- 
cestershire, 525 ;  from  Cumberland, 
537  (sec  206) 

Powlett,  Hon.  H.  R.  Orde,  exh.  Clay 
Mould  for  studs  or  buttons,  380 

Povvnall,  Rev.  A.,  exh.  Bronze  Celt 
from  Naseby  Wolleys,  Northants,  383 

Prehistoric  Monuments  Bill,  54,  271, 
293,  342 

Prehistoric  Monuments,  &c.  in  Den- 
mark, measures  taken  for  their  pre- 
servation, 62,  68 

Pretyman,  W.,  his  Armour  from  Borneo, 
exhibited,  378 


Quiquerez,  Monsr.,  his  Observations  on 
Foundries  and  Forges  in  Jura  Moun- 
tains, Switzerland,  317 

Radworthy,    Devon,    Charter    relating 

to,  533 

Raikes,  G.  A.  el.  F.S.A.,  4  ;  adm.  1 18 
Raines,  Canon,  ob.  Notice  of,  101 
Rajendralala  Mitra,  Special  Thanks  to, 

417 
Raunds     Church,     Northants,     Mural 

Painting  at,  167 
Redhills,   Penrith,    Cup-marked    Stone 

from,  535 
Religious  Houses,  Diocese  of  Lincoln, 

Injunctions  to,  1521-1547,  45 
"  Restoration,"  ill  effects  of,  in  England 

and  Italy,  131 

Ribeiro,  C.,  el.  hon.  F.S.A.,  221 
Richardson,  W.   H.,   el.  F.S.A.,  437  ; 

adm.  529 

Richmond,  W.  B.t  el.  F.S.A.,  437 
Rings -.—Silver  Decade,  128;  Episcopal, 

from   Southwell    Minster,    Tomb    of 

Archbishop  L.  Booth,  243  ;  Gold,  of 

fourteenth   century,   with  names  of 


the  Three  Kings,  332  ;  Gold  Signet, 
with  Winged  Bull,  from  Bokhara, 
375  ;  two  Gold  Signets,  of  Greek 
work,  with  Aphrodite  and  Eros,  from 
Egypt  and  from  Ithaca,  375  ;  Gold, 
Egyptian,  with  name  of  Thothmes 
III.,  360;  Diamond,  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  424 

Ritual,  Greek,  its  influence  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon period,  240 

Rivelin  Valley,  Yorkshire,  Tabulce 
Honestce  Missionis,  found  at,  151 

Robins,  E.  C.,  comm.  Account  of  An- 
cient Chest  in  possession  of  Dyers' 
Company,  157 

Robinson,  J.  C. : — exh.  Processional 
Cross,  in  brass,  and  Fragments  from 
a  "  Custodia  "  at  Cuenca,  6  ;  Crosses, 
Processional,  in  brass,  6 ;  exh.  por- 
tion of  Tyssen  Collection  of  Matrices 
of  Seals,  483 

Robson,  E.  R. ,  el.  F.S. A.,  69 ;  adm.  151; 
exh.  photos,  of  Old  London,  427 

Rogers,  J.  J.,  exh.  Anglo-Saxon  An- 
tiquities of  Silver  from  Trewhiddle, 
Cornwall,  313 

Rogers,  W.  H.  H.,  comm.  Notes  on 
Courtenay  Effigy  in  Colyton  Church, 
43 

Roman  Antiquities: — In  Algeria,  11; 
Stone  Coffins,  at  Tipasa,  in  Algeria, 
12  ;  two  Leaden  Coffins,  found  near 
Sandy,  Beds,  201  ;  Pavement  at 
Caerwent,  542  ;  at  Bath,  409,  458  ; 
Horse-block  at  Stanwix,  Cumber- 
land, 74  ;  Inscribed  Stones  at  Bow- 
ness-on-Solway,  205 ;  Paved  Road, 
with  Interment  and  Pottery,  at  Mur- 
rell  Hill,  Carlisle.  206  ;  Site  of  Camp 
at  Mowbray-on-Solway,?&.;  Inscribed 
Stones  and  Interments  at  Maryport, 
393  ;  at  Beckfoot,  395  ;  Remains  at 
Campfie\J  (all  in  Cumberland),  396  ; 
Pavement,  Pottery,  Coins,  &c.,  from 
Villa  at  Fifehead  Neville,  Dorset, 
543  ;  Altar  and  Pavement  found  at 
Colchester,  542  ;  Pottery,  Coins,  &c., 
from  Graves  at  Ryham  Field,  Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire,  525  ;  Tiles,  supposed 
to  be  Roman,  found  in  Guernsey,  31 ; 
Glass,  Pottery,  and  Bronze,  from  a 
Grave  at  Bayford,  Sittingbourne, 
Kent,  202,  508  ;  from  Sittingbourne, 
275  ;  Pottery,  Armillae  of  Gold  and 
Jet,  Leaden  Coffin,  &c.,  found  at 
Chalkwell,  Sittingbourne,  211  ;  Pot- 
tery, Beads, and  Coins, from  Worlaby, 
Lincolnshire,  368  ;  from  Warwick 
Square,  London,  528;  and  Leaden- 
hall  Market,  524,  528  ;  Sepulchre  and 
Columbarium  at  Nottingham,  75 ; 
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found  at  Titsey  and  elsewhere  in  Sur- 
rey, 211  ;  Station  of  Tripontium, 
identified,  318 

Romano-British  Antiquities  : — Beaded 
Torques  from  Carlisle,  534 

Rood-loft  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Totnes, 
441 

Roots,  G.,  exh.  Egyptian  Gold  Rings, 
360 

Russo-Greek  Polyptychs,  with  religious 
subjects,  331 

Rylands,  J.  P.,  adm.  151 

Rylands,  W.  H.,  el.  F.S.A.,  221  (see 
Errata)  ;  adm.  464 

St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church,  Restoration 

of,  109  ;  Mediaeval  Tiles  from,  242 
St.  Andrew's,  Seal  of  Chapter,  128 
St.  Anthony  Preaching  to  the  Fishes, 

representation  in  Glass  from  Blyth- 

borough     Church,    and    dissertation 

thereon,  138 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  her  Legend 

on  Mural  Painting  at  Raunds  Church, 

167 
St.  George,    representations  of,    1 23  ; 

Figure  of,  in  brass,  169 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  Address  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  from 

Council,  193  ;  Reply  thereto,  219 
St.    Michel,    Normandy,    churches    in 

Guernsey  belonging  to,  29 
St.    Sauveur,    Neel    de,    Vicomte    du 

C6tentin,  his  patronage  of  churches 

in  Guernsey,  33 
St.  Stephen's  Parish,  Coleman  Street, 

London,  Books  of,  1 99 
Salaman  Family,  Effigy  of  a  Member  of, 

124 

Salop,  Alverley,  Altar  Frontal  from,  297 
Salting  Mounds  of  Essex,  269 
Samson,   Louis,    el.  and  adm.  F.S.A., 

379 
San    Domingo,     Supposed    Burial    of 

Christopher  Columbus  at,  244 
Sandy,  Beds,  Roman  Coffins   found  at, 

201 
Saxony,  Frederick  III. ,  Duke  of,  his  Seal, 

306 
Scaliger,  J.  J.,  his  Monument  at  Leyden, 

449 
Scarth,  Rev.  H.  M.,  comm.  Report  on 

Archaeology  of    Somersetshire,   and 

Excavations    at   Mudgley  Wedmore, 

169 
Scharf,    G.,    Remarks     on     Coventry 

Tapestry,  419;  Special  Thanks  to,  424 
Schlegel,  Marquart,  his  Portrait,  166 
Schliemann,  Dr.,  Special  Thanks  to,  41 7 
Scotland  : — Bronze  Palstave  found  near 

Perth,  5  ;  Roxburghshire,  Stone  Axe 


from,  93  ;  Chapter  of  St.  Andrews, 
Leaden  Seal  of,  128 

Scotter  Church,  Lincolnshire,  Brass  to 
M.  Tyrwhitt,  451 

Scotton,  Lincolnshire,  Account  of  Parish, 
396 

Sculpture,  Italian,  Mediaeval  Notes  on, 
550 

Seals  :— Anglo-Saxon  of  Godwin  and 
Godgytha,  468 

Seals,  Ecclesiastical  :— Bulla  of  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  427  ;  of  Ralph  de  Sa- 
lopia,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  309  ; 
leaden,  of  Chapter  of  St.  Andrew, 
128:  of  Priory  of  Cornworthy,  306  ; 
All  'Souls  College,  Oxford,  457  ;  of 
Ecclesia  S.  Martini  de  Fontaneso, 
452 

Seals  of  Sovereigns  :— Great  Seal  of 
Edward  I.,  308 ;  Privy  Seal  of  George 
IV.,  144  ;  of  Frederick  III.  Duke  of 
Saxony,  306  ;  of  Queen  Katherine  Parr, 
404  ;  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
Great  Seal,  482,  Signet,  424 ;  Joanna, 
Queen  of  Sicily,  34 

Seals,  Municipal  and  Official  : — Com- 
mon Seal  of  Carlisle  City,  128  ;  Com- 
mon Seal  of  Dartmouth,  1280,  303  ;  of 
Mayor  of  Dartmouth,  circa  1380,  ib.  ; 
of  Provostry  of  Waterford,  1346,  305; 
Prev6t  de  Bar,  452  ;  Steward  of 
Liberty  of  Dartmouth-Clifton,  303; 
Exchequer,  Second  Seal  of  Henry 
VIII.,  399;  other  Seals  of  same 
Court,  300 

Seals,    Personal :— Of   Bryan,  Guy  de, 

.  Lord  of  Dartmouth  and  Clifton,  304  ; 
of  David  Erskine,  Earl  of  Buchan,  87; 
of  John  Aubyn,  303  ;  of  Force  de 
Bauldoin,  452 ;  used  by  William  de 
Colevile,  295  ;  of  Daniel  Jaquet,  452 ; 
of  Thomas  le  Tallendier,  451  ;  of  Ralf 
Tirel,  452  ;  Head,  "  Prive  sui,"  451  ; 
Tyssen  Collection  of  Matrices,  483  ; 
of  King  of  Siam,  1860, 144;  Oriental, 
with  sea  elephant,  375  ;  of  clay,  with 
Buddhist  inscriptions,  538 

Seebohm,  F.:—el.  F.S.A.,  379  ;  comm. 
Paper  on  the  Open-field  System  of 
Agriculture,  88  ;  on  Serfdom  in  rela- 
tion to  Open-field  System,  355 

Serle,  Henry,  Treasurer  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
43 

Sewell,  Rev.  J.  E.,  on  Chrismatory  Lid 
and  Paxbrede  preserved  at  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  500 

Shanklin  Church,  Isle  of  Wight,  ancient 
Coffer  preserved  in,  541 

Sheffield,  Lady,  Enamels  of  heads  of 
Emperors  (seventeenth  century)  in 
her  possession,  126 
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Shefford  Priory,  Sussex,  Mural  Paint- 
ings at,  152 

Shirley,  E.  P.  : — exh.  and  pres.  MS. 
Volume  of  Correspondence  between 
Dr.  Pegge,  his  Son,  and  Grandson,  and 
Messrs.  Gough  and  Nichols  ;  and 
Special  Thanks  to,  124;  exh.  and  pres. 
MS.  Volumes  of  Correspondence  of 
Mr.  Gough  with  Dean  Miller,  Dr.  Lort, 
and  others;  and  Special  Thanks  to, 
174 

Sidmouth,  Circular  Patches  of  Turf,  on 
Hill  near,  209 

Sieveking,  E.  H.,  exh.  and  pres.  photo, 
of  Portrait  of  Marquart  Schlegel, 
166 

Silkstede,  Thomas,  Prior  of  St.  Swithin, 
Winchester,  541 

Silversmiths,  Spanish,  8 

Simpson,  Rev.  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,  437 

Sittingbourne,  Kent  :  —  Discovery  of 
Roman  and  Saxon  Remains  near, 
275 ;  Contents  of  nine  Anglo-Saxon 
Graves  near,  506 

Slate,  incised  Slab  of,  from  Towyn, 
Merionethshire,  500 

Smith,  C.  R.,  exh.  and  pres.  Collection 
of  MSS.,  by  Mr.  Fairholt,  on  Pa- 
geantry, and  Special  Thanks  to, 
528 

Smith,  Rev.  J.  F.,  el.  69;  adm.  333 

Smith,  W.  J.,  Bernhard,  exh.  two  Mar- 
tels  de  fer  and  Mace,  379 

Smyrna,  Flint  Implements  from,  497 

Snuffers,  of  Brass,  found  at  Pangbourne, 
Berks,  278  *y 

Society  of  Antiquaries : — Account  of 
Office  of  Director,  337  ;  contributes 
to  Fund  for  Preserving  Roman  Anti- 
quities at  Bath,  495 

Somersetshire  : — Discoveries  at  Mudg- 
ley,  in  Wedmore  Parish,  170  ;  Mural 
Paintings  in  Axbridge  Church,  172; 
Charter  of  King  Edward  I.  to  Glas- 
tonbury  Abbey,  308  ;  Appropriation 
of  church  of  Mere  to  Glastonbury 
Abbey,  309  ;  Excavations  at  Bath, 
409,  458 

Southwell  Minster,  Ring  found  in 
Grave  of  Archb.  L.  Booth  at,  243 

Spain,  Remarks  on  "  Custodia  "  for  the 
Host,  used  in,  7 

Spalding,  S.,  adm.  F.S.A.,  69 

Sparvel-Bayly,  J.  A.,  exh.  and  pres. 
Rubbings  of  Essex  Brasses,  542 

Spear-head  from  Hoxne,  Suffolk,  80 

Spindle-whorls  and  Discs  of  Clay,  Agate, 
&c.,  from  N.-W.  Provinces  of  India, 
537 

Spoon,  Early  English,  with  Maidenhead, 
405 


Spratt,  Rear-Admiral,  comm.  Paper  on 
Archaic  Gems  from  ^Egean  Islands, 
119 

Spurs,  Prick-,  found  at  Hoxne,  Suffolk, 
80 

Stamp  for  Cheese  (?),  169 

Stanford,  Kent,  Communion  Cup  from, 
464 

Stanton  -  on  -  Arrow,  Herefordshire  : — 
Within  territory  of  Magessetas,  274 

Stanwix,  Cumberland,  Re-discovery  of 
R  oman  Stone  used  as  a  Horse-block,  74 

Steatite,  Cup  and  Cover  in,  29 

Steelyard  Weights  : — From  Ash  more, 
Dorset,  and  elsewhere,  360;  found 
near  Newbury,  380 

Stewart,  A.  B.,  el.  F.S.A.,  163 

Stinchcombe  Hill,  Gloucestershire,  Neo- 
lithic Flint  Implement  from,  495 

Stirrups: — Bronze,  from  Legburn,  Lin- 
colnshire, 168;  found  at  Hoxne,  Suf- 
folk, 80 

Stockton,  Wilts,  early  Features  in 
church  of,  230 

Stokes,  Miss  M.,  comm.  Paper  on  Two 
Bronze  Fragments  in  Petrie  Collec- 
tion, and  Special  Thanks  to,  456 

Stone,  with  cup-markings,  from  Red- 
hills,  Penrith,  535 

Stone  Circles  : — Avenues  and  Cairns, 
on  Dartmoor,  470;  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis, 
Remarks  on,  288,  292 

Stone  Monuments  (Prehistoric),  Hune- 
bedden,  &c.,  46-55 

Stopes,  H.  G.,  his  researches  in  mounds 
of  burnt  earth,  called  Salting  Mounds, 
in  Essex,  269 

Stowe  Missal  described,  419 

Streatfeild,  Rev.  G.  S.,  exh.  Leaf-shaped 
Sword  of  bronze  from  Worlaby,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  comm.  Account  of 
Roman  Antiquities  from  same  locality, 
368 

Stubbs,  Rev.  W.,  el.  F.S.A.,  221  ;  adm. 
242 

Studley,  Oxfordshire,  Injunctions  to 
Nunnery  at,  45 

Studs  and  Buttons,  Clay  Mould  for,  380, 

Suffolk: — Blythborough  Church,  Stained 
Glass  from,  136  ;  Hoxne,  Anglo-Saxon 
Knife,  Spearhead,  Prickspurs,  Stir- 
rups, fragment  of  Horseshoe,  found 
at,  80;  Mediaeval  Pottery  from  Lowes- 
toft,  225 

Sulivan,  G.  L.,  Capt.  R.N.,  his  report 
on  supposed  Discovery  of  Burial  of 
Columbus  at  San  Domingo,  244 

Surrey: — Block  of  Terra  Cotta  with 
Badge  of  Pelham  and  date  1534, 
found  at  Esher  Place,  273;  Mon.  Effigy 
at  Horley,  124;  Roman  Antiquities 
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found  at  Titsey,  Beddington,  near 
Reigate,  and  at  Abinger,  2J1  ;  Quar- 
ries of  Glass  with  Gresham  Crest,  from 
Titsey,  543  ;  Drawings  of  church  of 
St.  Mary  Overie,  378 

Survey,  Archaeological  :  —  Suggestions 
for,  111 

Sussex  : — South  Harting  Church,  next 
presentation  in  the  hands  of  Queen 
Katherine  Parr,  404  ;  Mural  Paintings 
at  Shulbred  Priory,  132 

Swinefield,  Kent,  Communion  Cup 
from,  465 

Switzerland:— Grave-mounds  at  Lunk- 
hofen,  canton  Aargau,  41  ;  Etruscan 
War  Chariot  from  Lake  Dwellings, 
95  ;  objects  from  Lake  Dwellings  in 
Lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neuchatel,  250, 
497  ;  Masses  of  Smelted  Iron  from 
Hedingen,  314;  Ancient  Foundries 
in,  317 


Tabula  Honestce  Missionis,  151 

Tallandier,  T.  de,  Seal  of,  451 

Tapestry,  from  Coventry,  4 1 9 

Taylor,  A.  C.  exh.  MS.  "  Thinges  Nede- 
full  for  this  Present  State,  1562,"  367 

Teeth  and  Remains  of  Bear,  Rhinoceros, 
Reindeer,  and  Hyaena,  from  Tor  Bryan 
Caves,  248 

Telfer,  Commander  J.  B.  :— exh.  Bronze 
Plaque,  with  Entombment  of  Our 
Lord,  from  Modena,  279  ;  exh.  block 
of  Porphyry  from  Armenia,  with  lion's 
head,  360 

Tetricus  II.,  Coins  of,  found  in  Bedford- 
shire, 272 

Thomas,  Rev.  D.  R.,  el.  F.S.A.,  437; 
adm.  456 

Thomas,  J.  L.,  el.  F.S.A.,  163;  adm. 
164 

Thompson, E.M.:— el  F.S.A.,284;  adm. 
285  ;  comm  Remarks  on  MS.  work 
by  J.  Mountgomery,  1562,  367; 
comm.  Paper  on  Lord  Ashburnharn's 
MS.  Gospels  of  the  tenth  century,  380 

Thorns,  W.  J.,  exh.  and  pres.  Letters 
Patent  under  Seal  of  Queen  Kathe- 
rine Parr,  404 

Thothmes  111.  his  name  on  a  Gold  Ring, 
360 

Tiara  of  Persian  Kings,  376 

Tiles  : — Roman,  with  maker's  stamp, 
214;  Medieval,  from  St.  Alban's 
Abbey,  242  ;  representing  a  man 
digging,  427 

Tirel,  Ralf,  Seal  of,  452 

Tipasa,  Algeria,  Remains  at,  9 

Tiridates  II.  of  Armenia,  Edifice  attri- 
buted to,  at  Bash  Gharny,  361 


Titsey,  Surrey.  Discovery  of  Roman 
Remains  at,  211,  213  ;  Mediaeval 
Tiles  found  at  215;  Quarries  of  Glass, 
with  Gresham  ("rest,  from,  543 

Tobacco  Box,  Dutch,  127  :  Tobacco 
Stoppers: — with  Satirical  Medal,  129; 
with  Head  of  King  Charles  I.,  278 

Toddington,  Beds,  British  Urn  and 
Fragment  of  Sepulchral  Brass  from, 
384 

Tolhurst,  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,  437  ;  adm.  500 

Tor  Bryan,  Devon,  Cave  Explorations 
at,  247,  462 

Torques,  Beaded,  found  in  Carlisle,  534 

Totnes,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Baldac- 
cliino,  and  Rood-loft  in,  438,  441 

Towyn,  Merionethshire,  Slate  Slab  from, 
530 

Treasure-Trove,  Law  of,  in  Denmark, 
57 

Treveiyan,  Sir  W.  C.,  ob.  Notice  of,  106 

Trevelyan,  Sir  C.  E.,  el.  F.SA.,  437  ; 
adm.  148 

Trinoda  Necessitas  among  Anglo- 
Saxons,  228 

Tripontium,  Identification  of  Roman 
Station  of,  318 

Twrgge,  R.  W.,  el.  F.S.A.,  3 

Twisden,  T.  E.,  adm.  F.S.A.  333 

Tylor,  A.,  exh.  Collection  of  Roman 
Remains  from  Warwick  Square,  Lon- 
don, 528 

Tyrwhitt,  M.,  Mon.  Brass  of,  451 

Vaughan,  H.,  el.  F.S.A.,  163;  adm.  173 
Vaux,  Rev.  J.  E.,  el.  F.S.A.,  539  ;  adm. 

547 

Venice,  St.  Mark's,  193,  219 
Village  Communities,  89,  90 
Vulgate,  MS.  thirteenth  century,  462 

Walford,  W.  S.  :— His  death,  40  ;  ob. 
Notice  of,  101  ;  Special  Thanks  to  his 
Executors,  56 

Walker,  S.  Dutton,  comm.  Paper  on 
Roman  Sepulchrum  Commune  and 
Columbarium  at  Nottingham,  75 

Waller,  J.  G.  : — exh.  Silver  Annular 
Brooch,  70  ;  exh.  and  pres.  Drawing 
of  Effigy  at  Horley  Church,  Surrey, 
124  ;  exh.  and  pres. Tracing  of  Mural 
Pain  ting  in  RaundsChurch,Northants, 
167;  comm.  Account  of  Northwode 
Brass  in  Minster  Church,  442 

Wallingford,  Berks,  Anglo  Saxon  Seal, 
Comb,  and  Hone-stone  from,  468 

Wardrobe  Accounts,  453 

Warminster,  Heraldic  Carvings  in  Stone 
found  at,  22 

Waterford,  Seal  of  Provostry,  305 
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Warren,   Rev.    F.   E.,  Comm.  on   the 

Stowe  Missal,  419 
Warwickshire  : — Cave's    Inn,    site    of 

Roman  Station  of  Tripontum,  324  ; 

Crucifix  from  Withy  brook,  541 
Watson,  C.     Knight,     Secretary :— On 

Homeric  Swords,  26  ;  describes  MS. 

Vulgate  belonging  to  F.  Ouvry,  194; 

on  Martelsde  fer  and  similar  weapons, 

372;  comm.  Observations  on  Chris- 

matories,  43 1 ,  and  on  Paxbredes,  500 ; 

Vote  of  Condolence  with,  456 
Weavers  of  London,  Charter  and  Notices 

of,  145 
Webb,    Rev.    B.,    comm.    Account    of 

ancient  Altar  Frontal,  297 
Wedmore,  Somersetshire,  Discoveries  on 

traditional  site  of  King  Alfred's  Manor 

at  Mudgley,  170 
Wells,  Dean  and  Chapter  of,  Note  on  a 

Charter  of  Eadgar  in  their  possession, 

225 

Weights  for  money,  164 
Westminster     Abbey  : — Pillars      from 

High  Altar  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel, 

discovered    in    Ashmolean   Museum, 

Oxford,  262  ;  restored  to  Westmin- 
ster, 264;  Imagery  of  Henry  VII.'s 

Chapel,  458 
Westminster,  Palace  of,  fragments  from 

Painted  Chamber,  524 
Westmoreland,  Clifton  Cross,  Interment 

in  kist,  with  food  vessel  near,  388 
Westropp,  H.  M.,  Comm.  on  Northern 

Origin  of  Tombs  at  Mycenae,  24  ;  exh. 

Iron  Bar  from   St.  Lawrence,    near 

Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  312 
Wharton,    Lydia,   Small     Monumental 

Effigy  of,  in  silver,  6 
Widger,  J.  L.,  his  Discoveries  in  Caves 

or  Rock-shelters  at  Tor  Bryan,  248, 

462 
Williams,  S.  H.,  el.  F.S.A.,  70  ;  adm. 

80 
Williamson,  Rev   J.,  exh.  Silver  bout  d 

Book,  482 
Wiltshire:— Aldbourne,    Incense  Cup, 


Beads,  and  Bronze  Implements  from 
barrow  at,  175  ;  Boyton  Church, 
Effigy  and  Armorial  Bearings  in,  365  ; 
Berwick  St.  James,  Chalice  and  Paten 
from,  152 ;  Brink  worth  Church, 
Communion  Table  at,  429  ;  Stockton 
Church,  early  features  in,  230  : 
Warminster,  Stone  with  Heraldic  de- 
vices from,  22 

Wood,  Hon.  C.  L.,  el.  F.S.A.,225  ;  adm. 
403 

Worcestershire,  Panel  of  Arms  in  pos- 
session of  Hadley  Club,  Ombersley, 
259 

Worlaby,  Lincolnshire,  Bronze  Sword 
and  Roman  Antiquities  found  at,  368 

Worsaae,  J.  J.  A.,  his  Report  on  Pre 
servation  of  Antiquities,  &c.,  in  Den- 
mark, 57,  68 

Wray  Family,  Brass  to,  450 

Wykeham,  William, Paxbrede  and  Chris- 
matory,  stated  to  have  belonged  to 
him,  100 

Wylie,  WT.  M.  : — comm.  Translations  of 
Papers  by  Dr.  Keller  :- On  Grave 
mounds  at  Lunkhofen,  4 1  ;  on  Combs 
and  Crescent-shaped  Objects  from 
Swiss  Lake  Dwellings,  362  ;  on 
Wooden  Post  from  Bevaux,  Lake 
Dwelling,  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  496  : — 
Comm.  Account  of  Bronze  Celt,  frorr 
Italy,  146  ;  comm.  Account  of  Pfahl- 
bau  Discoveries  in  Lakes  of  Bienne 
and  Neuchatel,  250  ;  comm.  Notes  on 
Masses  of  Smelted  Iron  from  Switzer- 
land, 314  ;  comm.  Notice  of  Ancient 
Interment  near  Anagni,  Italy,  409 

Yard-land,  Services  of  holders  of,  355 
Yorkshire  : — Roman  Bells  from  Car- 
thorpe,  407  ;  Crumpsall  Church, 
Doorway  spoiled  by  "  Restoration," 
130;  Tabulce  Honest ce  Missionis, 
found  at  Rivelin  Valley,  near  Shef- 
field, 151 

Zodiac,  Remarks  on  Signs  of,  463 


ERRATA. 

P.  23,  1.  21,  for  ci  sculpture.     Party  per  pale  "  read  "  sculpture,  party  per  pale." 
P.  70.  The  admission  of  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  has  been  accidentally  omitted. 
P.  80,  1.  3,  for  "  Sparks  William  Henderson  "  read  "Sparks  Henderson  Williams." 
P.  163,  1.  9,  from  the  bottom,/or  "  Frances  "  read  "  Francis." 
P.  174, 1.  3,  for  "  to  "  read  "  and." 
P.  202,  1.  5, for  "THOMAS"  read  "ROBERT." 

P.  221.  The  Election  of  William  Henry  Rylands,  Esq.,  on  January  8,  1880,  has 
been  accidentally  omitted. 


P.  354, 
P.  362, 
P.  369, 
P.  369, 
P.  429, 
P.  494, 
P.  530, 
P.  531, 
P  543, 

.  3,  from  the  bottom,  for  "  contributed  "  read  "  exhibited." 
.  2,  for  "  Arsace  "  read  "  Arsaces." 
,  13,  for  "  STREATFIELD  "  read  "  STREATFEILD." 
.  17,  for  "  Streatfield"  read  "  Streatfeild." 
.  17,  for  "  in  this  county  "  read  "  in  Gloucestershire." 
.  2,  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Gardiner  "  read  "  Gardner." 
.  33,  after  "  scratchings,"  add  "  or  graffiti." 
.  17,  for  "  monk  "  read  "  mask,"  and  for  "  hand  "  read  "  head." 
.  6,  for  "  Aquas  Salis  "  read  "  Aquae  Solis." 
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